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pOD  reasons  onlj  can  justify  the  addition  of  a  new 


book  to  the  enormous  mass  with  which  the  world 
is  cumbered.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  works,  which,  in  its  main  pur- 
pose, only  professes  to  be  a  better  presentation  of  that 
which  has  been  presented  tolerably  well  before.  There- 
fore these  words  of  preliminary  explanation. 

The  first  object  sought  in  the  preparation  of  this 
edition  has  been  a  text  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  field  of  doubt  and  con- 
jecture in  all  directions  to  the  narrowest  attainable 
limits;  the  second,  and  last,  to  place  the  reader  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of  those  for  whom 
these  plays  were  written,  and  to  give  all  accessible 
information  concerning  their  origin,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  they 
were  produced.  The  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
text  has  passed,  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
it  was  written,  make  the  performance  of  these  ofiicee 
necessary.  The  most  perfect  understanding  and  the 
most  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  any  author's  writings, 
eenecially  of  a  poet's,  are  attained  by  direct  communica- 
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tion  with  the  aathor's  mind.  An  unnecessary  interme- 
diarj  is  always  an  intruder :  a  note  thrust  between  a 
poet  and  his  reader  which  is  not  required  for  the  full 
comprehension  of  the  poet's  meaning  is  always  an 
offence.  At  best,  an  editor,  like  a  physician  or  a 
lawyer,  is  a  necessary  evil.  Had  Shakespeare  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  his  own  plays,  it  is  clear  that 
the  office  of  their  modern  editor  would  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  explanation  of  a  few  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  the  illustration  of  passages  alluding  to  by-gone 
manners  and  customs,  and  perhaps  an  attempt  at  the 
literary  history  of  each  composition.  But  the  text  of 
these  plays  was  published  with  such  corruption  in  all 
the  early  copies  that  not  one  of  them  is  continuously 
readable  until  it  has  undergone  some  emendation  and 
regulation ;  and  in  the  case  of  certain  plays,  such  are 
the  variations  between  those  early  copies,  that  the 
text  of  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  sound  and 
satisfactory.  In  all  the  early  texts,  quarto  and  folio, 
some  entire  scenes  are  found  in  the  utmost  confusion,— 
a  confusion  which  has  not  yet  in  all  cases  been  reduced 
to  order.  It  is  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  authen- 
tic and  quasi  authentic  texts  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that 
has  made  extended  editorial  labor  upon  them  neces- 
sary, and  has  given  opportunity  for  it  when  it  is  not 
necessary ;  so  that  a  careful  editor  finds  that  it  is  his 
duty  not  only  to  restore,  but — such  temptation  is  there 
on  the  one  hand,  and  such  temerity  on  the  other  —  to 
defend  what  has  been  restored,  and  to  protect  against 
the  hand  of  sophisticating  innovation  that  which  needa 
no  restoration. 

Failing  an  authentic  text  of  Shakespeare's  playa 
from  his  own  hand,  the  authority  which  goes  with 
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atitheudcit/  pertains  to  the  folio  edition  published  in 
1623  bj  the  care  and  labor  of  his  friends  and  fel- 
low-theatrical proprietors  John  Heminge  and  Henrj 
CondelL  Thej  were  his  literary  executors  —  self- 
appointed,  it  is  true,  and  not  so  faithful  and  pains- 
taking as  it  behooved  them  to  be;  but  having  some 
right  to,  and  (as  plaj-publishing  went  in  those  days) 
no  little  fitness  for,  the  office  which  they  assumed. 
Their  edition  is,  indeed,  so  very  far  from  being  per- 
fect, that  the  demand,  which  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters,  that  its  text  should  be  published  without 
change  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  could  only 
have  been  made  by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  its  real 
condition.  In  very  many  passages  it  is  absolutely 
unintelligible ;  and,  beside,  it  lacks  some  of  the  finest 
passages  of  Shakespeare's  poetry.  But  corruption, 
although  it  impairs  authority,  cannot  defeat  authen- 
ticity ;  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  folio  text,  being 
often  manifestly  the  result  of  adaptation  to  stage  pur- 
poses, is  evidence  of  some  weight  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
oineness  of  what  is  given.  For  sixteen  of  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  in  thb  collection,  the  folio  of  1623  is  the 
only  authority.  It  is  also  important  to  state  that 
every  kind  of  corruption  which  is  found  in  the  folio 
b  found  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  quartos. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  the  text  of  the  present 
edition  is  founded  exclusively  upon  that  of  the  first 
folio,  and  has  been  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
if  no  other  edition  of  authority  bad  appeared  since  that 
was  published,  although  afterward  the  readings  of 
every  edition,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  suggestions 
of  every  commentator,  have  been  carefully  examined, 
adopted  when  they  appeared  admissible,  and  recorded 
I* 
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when  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  preservatioD.  The 
text  of  the  first  folio  alone  having  the  stamp  of  au- 
thenticity, some  better  reason  than  the  editor's  mere 
opinion  or  his  preference  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
justify  any  essential  deviation  from  that  text  in  favor 
of  the  readings  of  editions  of  either  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date.  Evident  corruption  of  that  text,  with  at 
least  highly  probable  restoration  of  what  mere  accident 
destroyed,  and  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  omit- 
ted, for  stage  purposes,  from  the  copy  furnished  to  the 
printer,  are  the  only  reasons  which  have  been  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  such  deviation.  The  superior  anti- 
quity of  the  quarto  texts  of  some  of  these  plays  is  not 
unfrequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  critical 
reader  of  Shakespeare  in  support  of  a  reading  taken 
from  some  one  of  those  texts :  —  as  if  the  age  of  a  sur- 
reptitiously printed  edition  could  supply  its  lack  of 
authenticity  1  But  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the  oldest 
authority "  seems  to  rival  "  the  oldest  inhabitant "  in 
foisting  feeble  nonsense  upon  credulity,  and  to  rival  in 
trustworthiness  that  much-vaunted  oracle.  I  am,  how- 
ever, no  champion  of  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  as 
such.  It  seems  to  me  plain,  indeed,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  its  publication  require  us  to  assume  that  its 
text  is  correct,  except  where  it  is  manifestly  corrupt  or 
imperfect.  But  in  those  cases  it  is  to  be  corrected 
boldly,  and  with  none  of  the  hesitation  produced  by 
that  superstitious  reverence  of  mere  antiquity  which  is 
called  conservatism. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  true  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare, men  of  intelligence  and  no  little  acquaintance 
with  literature,  remark  with  gravity  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  disturb  the  text.    The  text  I  what  text?  That 
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of  the  folio,  which,  in  scores  of  passages,  Li  absolutely 
imintelligible,  and  in  others  deficient?  That  of  the 
quartos,  of  which  the  same  is  true,  though  in  a 
greater  degree,  of  all  those  plajs  which  first  appeared 
in  that  form?  The  text  of  the  Variorum  of  1821,  and 
read,  for  instance,  as  people  read  for  twenty-five  years, 
So  much  uncurable  her  garboils,"  instead  of,  "  So 
much  meurbahle  her  garboils"?  Every  reader  will 
reply,  that,  of  course,  he  wishes  the  corrupted  passages 
of  the  folio  and  the  quartos,  and  such  as  that  just 
quoted  from  Malone's  Variorum,  to  be  restored ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  when  men  talk  apprehensively 
about  disturbing  the  text,  and  of  their  veneration  for 
the  old  text,  they  mean  merely  the  text  of  the  edition 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  the  peculiar 
oldness  of  which  may  not  reach  to  half  a  century,  or 
the  care  in  its  printing  equal  that  taken  in  the  office  of 
a  country  newspaper.  I  have  seen  an  intelligent  man, 
unacquainted  with  any  other  text  of  Shakespeare  than 
that  of  a  London  trade  impression  bearing  the  names 
of  Johnson  and  Steevens  on  its  title-page,  —  which  he 
possessed  in  a  miserable  reprint  with  smudgy,  careless 
presa-work  upon  spongy,  whity-brown  paper,  —  as  con- 
servative about  that  text  as  if  the  proof-sheets  of  his 
copy  had  been  read  by  Shakespeare  himself ;  the  rea- 
son of  his  solicitude  being  an  attachment  to  that  text, 
tlie  consequence  merely  of  his  familiarity  with  it  and 
his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  any  other,  and  also  his 
utter  ignorance  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  text  and  its 
subsequent  vicissitudes.  It  does  not  take  many  years 
to  root  error  in  minds  inclined  to  this  kind  of  conser- 
vatism. The  old  priest  of  whom  Camden  tells  us,  who 
read  MumpwmtiSy  Domine^  rejected  the  proposal  to  read 
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Sumpsitnus^  Ac,  because  he  '^had  used  Mump$%mu$ 
thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his  old  Mumpwmtu 
for  their  new  Sumpaimtu"  Most  of  the  texts  which 
tome  people  are  anxious  to  conserve  are  not  more 
venerable,  or  worthier  of  veneration. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  purity  of  the 
t^ts  of  the  old  copies,  and  in  the  restoration  of  their 
corrupted  and  defective  passages,  there  is  occasion 
for  all  the  knowledge,  the  judgment,  the  taste,  the 
imagination,  and  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
author  that  can  be  brought  to  this  task  by  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  editor.  Constant  vigilance, 
also,  on  the  part  of  competent  scholars,  repeated  colla- 
tion with  the  text  of  the  old  copies,  and  examination 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  modem  editors  for  the 
changes  which  they  have  made  in  that  text,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  Shakespeare's  writings  in 
a  state  nearly  approaching  that  in  which  they  came 
from  his  hand.  The  mere  accidents  of  the  best  printing- 
offices —  to  say  nothing  of  the  oversights  of  editors  — 
are  such  that  no  edition  is  worthy  of  confidence,  or, 
indeed,  to  be  called  an  edition,  the  text  of  whidi  has 
not  been  compared,  word  by  word,  with  that  of  the 
folio  of  1628  and  the  precedent  quarto  copies.  It 
was  very  smart  in  Steevens  to  sneer  at  *^the  Nim- 
rods  of  %/b  and  ands ; "  but  we  all  know  that  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  a  particle  or  a  point  will  change 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  The  thief  strikes  only 
three  letters  out  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  a  notice  of  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  text  of  1628  in  this  edition 
has  been  deemed  obligatory;  but  a  like  respect  has 
been  paid  to  older  or  more  modern  texts  only  when,  in 
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the  former  case,  the  deyiation  is  of  some  importaDoe, 
or,  in  the  latter,  the  rejected  reading  has  been  approved 
by  some  distinguished  editor.  Very  many  instances 
of  variation  from  the  text  of  the  folio  of  1628  are 
characterized  as  almost  nnworthy  of  mention  in  the 
very  notes  in  which  they  are  brought  to  the  reader's 
attention.  A  large  proportion  of  these  may  be  justly 
regarded,  indeed,  as  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  if  we 
consider  their  actual  or  their  relative  importance.  But 
as  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  the  indication  of  these 
trifling  variations  has  its  value.  A  merchant  notices 
the  discrepancy  of  one  cent  in  the  balance-sheet  of 
an  account  of  millions,  not  for  the  value  of  the  sum 
in  error,  but  for  the  importance  of  exactness.  If  the 
error  of  a  unit  has  passed  the  accountant's  eye 
there  is  no  surety  against  the  oversight  of  an  error 
of  thousands. 

Careful  literal  conformity  to  the  old  text,  except  in 
its  corruptions  and  irregularities,  has,  however,  a 
greater  value  than  this  of  being  a  guarantee  of  exac^ 
ness.   For  instance,  in  these  passages  in  iTom^,— 

'*  —  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  it  head,  and  did  address  ^ 
It  self  to  motion"  (Act  I.  Sc.  2)  ; 

This  doth  betoken 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  U  own  Hfe  "  (Act  V.  Sc.  2)  ; 

and  in  this  in  Zear,  — 

The  hedge^parrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young,**  — 
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the  use  of  ^  it '  in  the  possessive  sense  is  not  onlj  a 
trait  of  the  time,  but,  even  if  there  were  no  other  evi- 
dence, is  enough  to  show  that  Hamlet  and  Lear  were 
written  before  The  Winter^e  Tale^  in  which  we  find 
if»  follj  and  i^e  tenderness,"  and  before  Henry  the 
Eighth^  in  the  first  scene  of  which  we  have,  made 
former  wonders  iteJ*  The  last  passage  afibrds  the  ear- 
liest instance  known,  I  believe,  of  the  use  of  the  neuter 
possessive  pronoun  without  the  apostrophe.  And  jet 
until  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  Mts'  was  given  indiscriminatelj 
throughout  the  text  of  all  editions.*  The  editors 
probably  thought  that  in  printing  its  thej  were  merelj 
correcting  a  typographical  error ;  whereas  thej  were 
destroying  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  language  which 
took  place  during  Shakespeare*8  career  as  a  drama- 
tist, and  which  the  printers  of  the  folio  of  1623,  with 
all  their  negligence  in  other  respects,  carefully  pre- 
served. 

A  certain  class  of  merely  typographical  errors  in 
the  old  copies  must,  however,  be  passed  over,  of 
necessity,  by  even  the  most  punctilious  editor ;  such, 
for  ins^nce,  as  that  in  the  following  line  in  JtUtue 
Cceear,  which  appears  thus  in  the  folio :  — 

"  Then  to  answers  euery  man  directly  and  breefely." 

Here  the  unpractised  eye  will  hardly  detect  hreeeely^ 
printed  for  briefly,  due  to  the  mistake  by  the  composi- 
tor of  an  old-fashioned  long  $  (f)  for  an /,  or  perhaps 
to  the  mere  accidental  mutilation  of  the  latter.  When 
such  accidents  afiect  the  sense,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  thus  make  a  new  reading,  they  have 

*  8m  Uie  Notes  oo  the  pMsages  abort  cited. 
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always  been  noticed  in  this  edition ;  but  otherwiae  thej 
have  been  passed  over. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  herewith  presented 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  Shakespeare's  words 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  syllabic  faithfalness  to  the 
form  in  which  they  were  used  by  him  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Only  by  a  preservation  of  this  form  can 
the  rhythm  of  either  Shakespeare's  verse  or  prose  be 
preserved.  Faithful  conformity  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, does  not  require,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the 
preservation  of  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  except  in  those  extremely  rare  instances  in  which 
that  spelling  preserves  an  old  form  of  a  word,  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  rhjrthm  of  a  verse.  The  following  are, 
I  believe,  all  the  words  in  which  the  old  spelling  has 
been  retained:  Ubhard  (leopard),  squire  (square), 
(peel),  spet  (spat),  miaconstera  (misconstrues),  com- 
mandementj  module  (model),  wrack  (wreck),  murther 
(murder), /oclom  (fathom),  egal  (equal),  paiock  (pea- 
cock), porperUine  (porcupine),  with  certain  plurals 
and  possessive  cases  in  es,  as  owlee,  moonUt  and  Jewe$, 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  not,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  ofjntf,  mere  instances  of  irregular  orthography, 
that  is,  not  diiferent  modes  of  expressing  the  same 
sounds  which  are  expressed  by  the  modern  orthogra- 
phy of  the  words  which  convey  the  same  ideas. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked 
that  too  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  the 
old  usage  in  regard  to  the  full  or  the  contracted  forms 
of  the  past  participle  in  edy  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  tense  in  esty  the  fusion  of  words,  and 
other  traits  of  like  character.  The  bad  efiect  of  a 
disregard  of  the  practice  of  Shakespeare's  day  in  these 
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pardculara  roaj  be  gathered  from  the  ezamioatioii  of 
a  few  examples.   The  following  line  — 

Th'  unstainaci  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear/' 
2  Henry  IV.,  V.2  — 

IS  printed  in  all  other  editions,  I  believe,  The  un- 
stained sword,**  Ac.,  or  "  J%«  unetain'd  Ac.,  (the 
pronunciation  in  either  case  unstaindj**)  and  similar 
contractions  have  been  generallj,  if  not  universallj, 
disregarded.  But  this  loses  the  accent  which  Shake- 
speare intended ;  requiring  The  tmstain'd,*'  Sec,, 
instead  of  Th'  unttoift-ed,"  Sbc.  Shakespeare  might 
have  written  '^The  unstain'd;"  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  his  time,  he  preferred  to  preserve 
the  participial  termination,  and  throw  the  accent  upon 
the  radical  syllable.  So  in  Handel,  Act  II.  Sc.  2,  he 
writes  "  Th'  unnervc(i  father  flies,**  and  not  "  The 
mmerv*d  father,"  &c ;  and  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  — 

Then  let  him  not  be  slandV«2  with  revolt,'* 

I.  8,— 

where  all  modem  editions  but  this  give  ^^Then  let 
him  not  be  Blander^ d,"  &e,,  thus  disregarding  a  char- 
acteristic though  minute  trait  of  the  pronunciation  and 
the  prosody  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Numberless 
like  instances  occur  in  these  plays,  a  few  of  wldch 
are  remarked  in  the  notes  to  this  edition.  The  pro- 
sodic  importance  of  the  participial  termination  b  very 
manifest  in  the  following  lines  from  a  speech  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet  :  — 

<^  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain.** 

a  Deapis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd." 
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Here  a  disregard  of  the  contractions,  and  the  printing 
of  these  Hues  thus,  — 

Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain,'' 

Despised,  distressed,  hated,  martyred,  killed,"  — 

would  either  destroj  the  rhjthm  or  put  the  reader  at 
&ult  in  that  regard  until  he  had  examined  them.  And 
in  Lov^s  Lahour*B  Loaty  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  how  out  of 
^laracter  it  would  be  for  the  pedant  Holofeme9  to 
speak  in  our  modem  clipped  waj  of  DuWb  exhibition  of 
bis  '^undress'd,  unpolish'd,  uneducated,  unprun'd,  un- 
trained, or  rather,  unletter'd,  or  ratherest,  unconfirmed 
fashion,"  instead  of  his  undressed,  unpolished,  un- 
educated, unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather,  unlettered, 
or  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion  **  I  The  passage  is 
prose ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  old 
copy  makes  these  distinctions  no  less  carefully  in  prose 
than  in  verse,  and  that  the  folio  is  most  carefnlly 
printed  in  this  respect.  So  in  TSroitus  and  CresMaj 
Act  II.  Sc.  3,  where  Ther$xte$  says,  according  to  the 
old  copy,  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  guilt  coun- 
terfeit thou  woulcrat  not  have  alipt  out  of  my  contem- 
plation," we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  by  mere  acci- 
dent that  we  do  not  find  ^remem&red,'  or  ^remem- 
bered,' ^wouldes^,'  and  ^slipped.'  Yet  the  indications 
of  the  old  copies  in  this  instance,  as  in  almost  all  of 
like  character  in  prose  passages,  have  hitherto  been 
disregarded.  And  what  is  worse  than  a  uniform  dis- 
regard, they  have  been  observed  in  some  instances 
and  disregarded  in  others,  even  in  the  same  passage. 
Thus  in  JtUiua  Cmavj  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  first  part  of 
one  of  Ca$ca*»  speeches  is  printed  thus  in  the  folio : 
**  llarry^  before  he  fell  downe,  when  he  perceiv'd  the 
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common  Heard  was  glad  he  refus'd  the  Crowne,  he 
pluckt  mo  open  his  duuhlet,  and  offered  them  hit 
Throat  to  cut."  Here  the  contraction  of  '  perceived ' 
is  observed  in  the  Variorum  of  1821,  and  by  Mr.  Col- 
Her,  but  the  others  are  disregarded,  which  is  more 
confusing  than  the  disregard  of  all  in  other  editions. 

The  contraction  of  ed  when  it  follows  a  vowel,  as 
in  ^  sued '  and  ^  died,'  has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto 
disregarded.  But  it  was  not  disregarded  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  or  even  hj  the  careless  printers  of  dra^ 
matic  poetry  in  his  day.  And  with  good  reason,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  examples  :  — 

But  he's  a  triec^  and  a  valiant  soldier." 

Julius  Ccesar^  Act  IV.  Sc.  !• 
by  which  account 
Our  business  yalued  some  twelve  mouths  hence." 

1  Henry  the  Fourth^  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 
Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrueci  here." 

Titu9  Andrarncua^  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

In  these  passages,  unless  ^ tried,'  ^valued,'  and  ^em- 
brued'  have  their  full  participial  pronunciation,  the 
first  as  a  dissyllable,  the  last  two  as  trisyllables,  the 
verse  becomes  prose.  The  particularity  with  which 
this  contraction  was  observed  is  shown  in  a  passage 
in  OtheUoj  where  *  learned,'  which  to  this  day  we 
pronounce,  when  it  is  a  participial  adjective,  as  a  dis- 
syllable, even  colloquially,  was  contracted  by  Shake- 
speare, for  the  nonce,  into  a  monosyllable :  — 

And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  learn'd  spirit." 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  instance  of  Shakespeare's 
use  of  this  word  as  a  monosyllable ;  and  yet,  although 
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the  folio  misprints  ^'qualities"  qttaTUities'*  in  the 
same  line,  the  contraction  is  marked,  with  a  careful- 
ness which  has  not  been  imitated  bj  modem  editors. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  contraction  of  syllables  is 
the  elision  of  final  and  initial  letters,  bj  which  two 
words  are  compressed  into  one ;  and  yet  this  has  been 
almost  as  generally  disregarded  as  the  other.  When 
Shakespeare  wrote  in  one  line  of  Macbeth^  — 

**  Boil  thou  first    th'  charmed  pot ;  •* 
and  in  another,  — 

In  ^  cauldron  boil  and  bubble ;  '* 

in  a  prose  passage,    fold  it,  write  up(>n%  read  it,  after- 
wards seal  it ;  "  in  Lear^  in  two  contiguous  lines,  — 
O  Began,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 
Why  not  by  th*  hand,  sir?  How  have  I  offended?" 
and  in  Hamlet,  — 

"  Sith  not  th'  exterior  nor  the  inward  man,"  — 

he  meant  something  by  these  distinctions.  Yet  they 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  ignored  by  editors. 
No  one  of  these  cases  is  in  itself  of  much  importance ; 
but  the  sum  of  all  the  cases  of  similar  neglect  in  these 
plays  is  of  great  importance.  Perfect  accuracy  in  this 
respect  is  attainable  only,  if  attainable  at  all,  by  the 
minutest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  will 
not  do  to  adopt  a  printing-office  rule  in  this  matter; 
for  Shakespeare  used  contractions  and  elisions  more 
and  more  freely  as  he  grew  older ;  and  thus  they  are 
one  of  our  guides  in  determining  the  dates  at  which 
his  plays  were  written. 

The  question  has  been  seriously  mooted  whether  the 
peculiar  and  irregular  grammatical  forms  of  the  old 
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text  Bhould  be  preserved.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  good  ground  of  doubt  upon  this  subject, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  printing  Shakespeare's  text, 
either  in  this  respect  or  in  anj  other,  as  if  it  were 
written  yesterdaj.  The  variations  of  that  text  from 
our  present  syntactical  standard  are  minute  and  com- 
paratively few ;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  char^ 
acteristic  of  the  time  when  these  plays  were  produced. 
The  very  incongruities  of  the  old  text  in  this  respect 
are  a  trait  of  the  period,  indicating  generally  a  transi- 
tion stage  in  certain  syntactical  forms.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  many  other  passages  of 
our  English  Bible,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,** 
but  elsewhere,  for  instance,  Hannah  said  unto  Eli,  I 
am  the  woman  who  stood  by  thee  here,  praying  unto  the 
Lord."  And  here  the  latter  pronoun  was  consciously 
introduced ;  for  Coverdale  and  the  Genevan  Bible  both 
have  *^the  woman  thaty**  &c.  Now,  the  attempt  to 
secure  conformity  to  the  prevailing  syntax  by  read- 
ing. Our  Father  who  art,"  or  uniformity,  by  reading, 
am  the  woman  which  stood,"  would  be  unjusti- 
fiable. Such  peculiarities  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  which  applies  to  the  individual  irregularities  of 
a  writer,  which  are  as  much  a  trait  of  his  mental 
character  as  any  other  peculiarity  of  style,  and  are 
herefore  to  be  carefully  preserved.  An  editor's  func- 
tion is  to  think,  not  for,  but  with,  his  author.  There- 
fore such  passages  aa  the  following  have  not  been 
regulated  according  to  a  modem,  or  even  a  uniform, 
standard  in  this  edition :  —  Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and 
broke  his  solemn  oath  ; "  His  scandal  of  retire ; "  "  is 
set  him  down  to  sleep ; "  those  powers  . . .  have  arriv'd 
our  coast ; "    the  wind  who  woos,"    my  armed  knees 
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frbo  bowed ;  **  Earth  hath  swallowed  all  mj  hopes 
but  she;''  ^^All  debta  are  cleared  between  you  and 
I;**  "That  fair  for  which  love  groaned  for;"  "In 
what  enormity  is  Marcus  poor  in  ?  "  "  Shall's  [shall  us] 
to  the  Capitol?"  "What  he  is,  more  suits  you  to  oon- 
eeive  than  I  to  speak  of."  Such  syntactical  irregu- 
larities as  these  are  too  thickly  strewn  through  the 
literature  of  the  Elixabethan  period  to  be  slips  of  the 
pen,  or  printer's  errors. 

The  evils  which  may  result  from  one  editor's  trusting 
to  another  in  matters  of  authority  are  great ;  because, 
lioweTer  careful,  we  are  all  liable  to  error.  Examples 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  work  of  even  the  most 
competent  editors.  Therefore  all  readings  and  quota- 
tions in  this  edition,  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions, 
have  been  given  not  at  second  hand,  —  as  I  have  found 
IB  too  firequently  the  case,  —  but  from  the  originals ;  the 
excepted  cases  being  passages  in  two  of  the  earlier 
quartos  and  two  or  three  extremely  rare  books,  copies 
of  which  have  not  yet  floated  over  to  us,  in  which 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  next  best  authority,  the 
eareful  reprints  of  these  volumes  under  the  eyes  of 
the  most  eminent  Elizabethan  scholars  of  England, 
compared  with  such  collations  as  those  of  Capell  and 
Mr.  Dyce.  The  copy  of  the  folio  of  1623  which  I 
have  constantly  used  is  that  in  the  Astor  Library, 
which  is  the  well-known  copy  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe.  But  I 
have  also,  whenever  it  seemed  desirable,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  Uie  admirable  copy  of  the  first  folio, 
now  in  the  noble  Shakespearian  library  of  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Barton  of  New  York,  which  entire  collection,  in- 
deed, has  at  all  times  been  open  to  me  for  consultation 
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when  the  limits  of  my  own  humbler  shelves  were 
reached.  But  the  kindness  which  I  have  received 
from  this  distinguished  collector  and  thorough  and 
accomplished  student  of  Shakespeare,  I  have  endeav- 
ored elsewhere  more  worthily  to  acknowledge.  To 
Mr.  James  Lenox  my  readers  as  well  as  myself  also 
owe  much  for  the  very  generous  and  unreserved  man- 
ner in  which  he  placed  his  collection  of  the  early  quar 
tos  —  the  value  of  which  is  hardly  known  except  to  the 
best  informed  bibliographers  —  entirely  at  my  service. 

In  the  notes  upon  the  regulation  of  the  text,  I  have 
endeavored  to  assign  each  restoration  of  a  corrupted 
passage  to  its  author;  for  I  do  not  understand  how 
gentlemen  and  scholars  can  claim  an  edition  as  their 
own,  and  then  take  no  small  proportion  of  their  text 
and  of  their  notes  from  other  editors  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment.  A  similar  course  has  been  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  quotations  made  in  support  of 
conjecture  or  in  elucidation  of  obscurity;  and  the^, 
including  conjectural  emendations  thought  worthy  of 
notice,  but  not  of  a  place  in  the  text,  being  generally 
given  in  the  order  of  time,  a  concise  history  of  every 
restored  or  doubtful  passage  is  presented.  The  reader 
of  a  critical  edition  of  a  great  author's  works  has  the 
right  to  know  upon  what  authority  any  reading,  gloss, 
or  critical  judgment  is  adopted.  In  every  case,  I 
believe,  where  no  such  credit  is  given  for  a  restoration, 
I  am  responsible  for  it ;  and  as  much  prominence  need 
not  be  given  to  claims  of  this  sort,  in  those  cases  it  is 
merely  remarked  that  hitherto  the  text  has  stood  otheiv 
wise.  On  revising  my  labors  I  find  that  the  number 
of  such  instances  in  these  volumes  is  sufficiently  large 
to  give  me  some  solicitude,  even  although  I  am  con- 
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•dons  of  the  rcrerent  spirit  in  which  the  corrections 
have  been  made,  and  the  logical  conditions  to  which  I 
held  myself  bound,  even  after  perception  and  judgment 
had  done  their  work.  The  tables  of  restored  and 
of  corrupted  readings  indicate  the  textual  points  and 
those  relating  to  the  history  of  the  several  plays  in 
which  this  edition  differs  from  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  present  century.  They  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  in  a  compact  form,  easy  of 
reference,  a  view  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the 
edition  in  these  respects.  In  the  course  of  my  work 
I  have  often  wished  that  previous  editors  had  given 
such  a  synopsis  of  their  dealings  with  the  text.  It 
would  have  saved  their  successors  much  trouble.  This 
comparative  view  is  limited  by  the  present  century, 
not  only  because  the  acquaintance  of  the  large  major- 
ity of  even  the  more  critical  readers  of  Shakespeare 
with  the  individual  labors  of  his  editors  and  commen- 
tators is  confined  to  that  period,  but  because  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
a  qew  spirit  of  criticism  upon  these  plays,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  editing  them.  The 
efforts  of  the  last  century  culminated  in  the  Boswell- 
Malone  Variorum  of  1821 ;  and  Mr.  Singer's  Chiswick 
edition  of  1826  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  1821  Variorum. 

The  causes  of  the  great  corruption  of  the  old  texts 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  probably  all  included  in  the 
following  enumeration  :  incorrectness  in  the  copies 
made  for  stage  purposes ;  hasty  and  surreptitious  pro- 
curement of  copies  by  short-hand  writers  at  the  per- 
formances ;  careless  proof-reading,  or  none  at  all ;  print- 
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ing  hj  the  ear ;  *  Bophistication,  i.  6.,  the  introdaotkm 
hj  copyist,  compositor,  or  editor  of  what  he  supposed 
was  the  author's  word  in  a  sound  passage  which  he 
regarded  as  corrupt  because  he  did  not  apprehend  its 
meaning ;  and  finally,  carelessness,  or  even  some  obscu- 
rity of  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  poet  himself.  In  the 
regulation  of  the  text  of  this  edition  it  has  not  been 
assumed  ihat  Shakespeare,  writing  as  a  playwright  for 
the  stage  only,  and  not  as  a  poet  for  the  press,  always 
attained,  or  even  strove  to  attain,  faultless  perspicuity 
of  expression  and  clear  syntactical  coherence,  or  that 
he  did  not  knowingly  leave  some  verses  imperfect. 
The  whole  body  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  time 

*  Some  persons  are  locrednloas  an  to  th«  powibnity  of  mltprints  by  tfa«  ear, 
or  the  repreeentiitlon  of  tha  lonod  which  tha  oompoaitor  has  In  his  mind 
loftead  of  the  fonn  of  the  latten  which  are  beJbra  hi«  eyea.  Bat  a  few  ecma* 
what  peculiar  examplec  will  illustrate  thb  strange  cause  uf  error.  In  Bomm 
mnd  Juliet,  Act  I.  So.  4,  the  qnartoa  of  1508  and  leOB,  and  the  folio  of  1828, 
all  have  the  collocation  of  letters  phUim^  which  form  no  English  word,  and 
which  are  nnknown  to  the  language  except  as  a  contraction  of  *  Philomath.' 
Tet  when  we  read.  In  MmuKol't  description  of  Queen  Blab's  equipage,  '*th« 
lash  of  pbilom,"  we  see  that  tha  compositor  merely  put  in  type  a  misproDun* 
dation  of '  fllra,'/ZZttiN,  sometimes  beard  nowadays.  The  printing  In  the  folio 
{IMut  and  Crtstida,  t.  2)  of  **ihat  ted  of  eyes  and  ears,"  for  **  tKaOmt  of 
eyes  and  ears,"  Is  too  plainly  a  putting  of  aoniid  Instead  of  form  Into  type  to 
be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  reader.  This  mistake  also  ahows  that  where 
*the'  and  an  ensuing  syllable  were  made  to  fill  the  place  of  one  syllable,  it 
WM  done  not  by  a  quick,  light  pronunciation  of  the  two,  according  to  modern 
custom,  but  by  diopping  the  Towel  from  the  article,  as  the  typography  of  the 
day  indicates.  In  the  French  scene  of  Henry  the  Fifth  "II  est  appelle"  is 
twice  printed  with  the  character  A  for  ait,  allowing  that  the  copy  waa  written 
by  the  ear,  <  est '  being  taken  for  *  et.'  A  like  lustanoe  of  phonography  appears 
in  Act  IV.  Sc.  4  of  the  same  play,  where  **a  cette  henre"  Is  printed  **aeiun.** 
I  know  also  of  an  Instance  In  which  /Uito^t  exclamation  In  iknrjf  the 
tbttrthj  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  ^'ecce  algnum  "  appeared  In  the  second  proof 

esse  sign  urn,**  although  It  was  put  In  type  from  correct  printed  oc^y.  Tha 
compositor  raw  cow,  but  read  tha  word  In  his  mind  with  tha  flrat  a,  aa  well  aa 
tha  aeoond,  soft ;  which  aame  mistake  was  made  In  proof-reading  by  the  copy- 
bolder,  who  read  aloud.  It  Is  difflcnit  to  account  for  some  errors  of  another 
kind.  I  haTO  known  *  objurgatton,'  written  In  lettera  as  plain  as  those  upon 
Ikis  page,  appear  In  a  second  iHt>of  aa  **civOisationJ*  Yet  candid  men  of 
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shows  that,  had  his  plays  been  complete  in  the  last 
respect,  they  would  have  been  as  singular  in  that  as 
they  are  preeminent  in  all  others.  But  assuming 
that  there  may  be  obscurity  and  imperfection  in  these 
works,  which  are  due  to  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  and  to  the 
&cility  and  copiousness  of  word  and  thought  noticed 
in  their  author  by  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
therefore  cannot,  with  safety,  even  if  with  propriety,  be 
corrected,  every  means  at  command  has  been  used  for 
the  restoration  of  corruptions  attributable  to  the  other 
causes  above  named.  I  have  endeavored  to  guide 
myself  by  fixed  but  not  inflexible  principles ;  to  weigh 

letters  will  oonfeM  th«t  Uielr  own  orerslghts  are  often  corrected  hy  the  care 
and  atteotlon  of  the  prIntlDgH>ffloe.  I  gladly  confeee  my  obltgationn  In  tble 
respect.  Tt  If  pometimee  ot|)ected  to  the  corrections  of  Sbakeepear«*i  text  that 
they  are  baeed  ii4>on  the  enppoeitlon  of  typographical  errors,  tratfspoxltions, 
and  the  like,  which  are  too  ingeniously  conjectured  and  too  subtly  unrar* 
elled :  for  Instance,  Theobald's  toous  change  of  a  table  of  green  fields'*  to 
**'a  bdbtfUd  of  green  fields.**  But  a  modem  instance  from  a  carefully  and 
tast^ally  printed  book,  the  prooDi  of  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
own  perusal,  will  Ulnittrate  and  justify  almost  any  correction  of  this  nature. 
In  Mr.  George  William  Curtls's  JfiU  N'4m  of  a  Hnoacfji,  which  are  less  notes 
than  roTelations  of  the  poetic  feeling  rouiwl  in  their  accomplished  writer  by 
the  mined  drflixatlon  of  the  past  and  sensuous  luxuriance  of  the  present  in 
■gypt,  a  **  lore^runken  poet  **  is  reprseented  as  bursting  Into  song  over  Um 
scmptaoQS,  alluring  South ;  and  these  are  the  first  lines  of  his  song:  — 

**  I  muss,  ss  a  traniaoe,  whene'er 

The  languore  of  thy  lore-deep  syst 
Float  on  me.** — p.  S2S. 

Donttlsss  many  a  reader  has  pnssled  himself  in  Tain  to  dlsoofsr  the  slgni^ 
aaace  of  that  Vastem  phrase  a  tranince.**  But  If  the  iu  be  taken  out  of  the 
vysteriooB  word,  and  the  u  turned  OTer,  we  shall  bars  in;  and  by  placing 
this  bidbre  the  article  we  shall  hsTe,— 

**  I  muss,  as  in  a  IrcMCc,  whene'er,'*  kc, 

which  t  am  as  sure  as  If  I  had  asked  him  is  what  was  written  by  the  Howa^JIt 
and  I  here  present  him  with  the  conjectural  emendation  witbont  fee  or  hope 
of  reward' 
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carefull/  all  thi)  evidence,  and  every  authoritj  wbicb 
bears  upon  each  doubtful  passage ;  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  customs,  the  manners,  the  cast  of  thought, 
and  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  poet's  time ;  to  trace 
through  the  chirography  and  the  printing  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  the  course  of  probable  corruption; 
%nd  above  all,  to  place  myself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  position  of  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  day,  whose 
mind  was  brought  by  Shakespeare's  power  into  sym- 
pathetic action  with  that  of  the  great  master.  Having 
3ome  to  my  task  in  this  spirit,  and  pursued  it  in  this 
manner,  I  have  at  times  not  hesitated  to  make  bold 
changes.  Should  I  therefore  be  charged  with  pre- 
sumption and  temerity,  I  interpose  between  me  and 
my  censor  this  shield  furnished  me  by  the  greatest  of 
modem  critics  and  editors  —  Person.  "Who  shall 
decide  what  reading  is  indubitably  certain?  The  de- 
cision must  be  in  a  great  measure  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  *  What !  are  we  to  give  to  every  man 
who  sets  up  for  a  critic  an  unlimited  right  of  correct- 
ing ancient  books  at  his  pleasure  ? '  Not  at  his  pleas- 
ure, but  in  conformity  to  certain  laws  well  known  and 
established  by  the  general  consent  of  the  learned.  He 
may  transgress  or  misapply  those  laws,  but  without  dis- 
owning their  authority.  No  critic  in  his  senses  ever 
yet  declared  his  resolution  to  put  into  the  text  what 
he  at  the  time  thought  to  be  a  wrong  reading ;  and  if  a 
man,  after  perusing  the  works  of  his  author  perhaps  ten 
times  as  often  as  the  generality  of  his  readers, — after 
diligently  comparing  MSS.  and  editions,  —  after  exam- 
ining what  others  have  written  relative  to  him  pro- 
fessedly or  accidentally,  —  after  a  constant  perusal  of 
other  authors  with  a  special  view  to  the  elucidation  of 
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his  own,  —  if,  after  all  this,  he  must  Dot  be  trusted 
with  a  discretionary  power  orer  the  text,  he  never 
coold  be  qualified  to  be  an  editor  at  all.  Whatever 
editor  (one,  we  mean,  who  aspires  to  that  title) 
republishes  a  book  from  an  old  edition,  when  the  text 
might  be  improved  from  subsequent  discoveries,  while 
he  hopes  to  show  his  modestj  and  religion,  only  ex< 
poses  his  indolence,  his  ignorance,  or  his  supersti* 
tion.**  ♦  This  bulwark  is  strong  enough  for  my  pro- 
tection.  Mj  right  to  stand  behind  it  can  only  be 
established  by  the  ensuing  pages. 

The  edition  being  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
readers,  from  those  who  open  Shakespeare  merely  for 
a  mementos  pleasure  to  those  who  wish  to  study  his 
text  critically,  on  the  one  hand  comment  has  been 
made  upon  many  phrases  and  words  which  need  no 
elucidation  to  the  well-read  English  scholar,  and  on 
the  other  all  old  readings,  i.  e.,  variations  of  text  which 
involve  a  difiference  of  meaning,  whether  from  the 
early  quartos  or  the  later  folios,  and  all  readings  from 
modem  editors  and  commentators,  deemed,  upon  a 
very  catholic  judgment,  worthy  of  attention,  have  been 
given  in  the  notes,  together  with  such  comments  upon 
corrupted  or  obscure  passages  as  were  included  by  a 
similar  latitude  of  choice.  Thus  ample  means  are 
afforded  for  the  critical  study  of  the  text  to  all  readers 
whose  purpose  does  not  impel  them  to  the  laborious 
collation  of  original  editions. 

In  tlie  preparation  of  the  Notes  and  Essays  the  po»> 
iession  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  out 
language  and  literature  by  the  reader  has  been  as* 
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Bomed,  but  no  special  knowledge,  or  what  may  be 
called  parely  literary  acqairement.  If  there  be  no 
note  upon  any  passage,  it  is  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  perfectly  clear  to  any  person  possessing  such  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  as  has  just  been 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  definition  is  some- 
times giyen,  or  an  illustrative  passage  quoted,  not 
with  the  notion  of  presenting  a  novel  view  or  display- 
ing recondite  reading,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  pleasure, 
and  perhaps  the  instruction,  of  readers  (and  I  trust 
they  will  be  many)  who  have  not  at  hand  even  such 
books  as  Nares's  Glossary,  or  Halliwell's  and  Wright's 
Archaic  Dictionaries.  Some  notes  have  also  been  writ- 
ten and  some  quotations  made  in  support  of  readings 
which  are  quite  able  to  stand  alone,  because,  comment 
upon  these  plays  being  free  to  all,  it  seems  desirable 
to  do  whatever  can  be  done  within  moderate  compass 
to  prevent  and  meet  beforehand  foolish  and  feeble  per- 
versions, and  doubts  as  to  clear  passages,  which,  being 
broached  and  bandied  about,  win  the  attention  of  pre- 
suming half-knowledge,  and  make  thankless  and  irri- 
tating labor  for  the  aflep<x>ming  scholar. 

It  has  been  a  point  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
to  give  results  rather  than  processes,  except  when  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  is  necessary  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  result ;  to  make  the  notes  as  few  and  as 
concise  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  attainment  of 
the  end  in  view  —  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a 
sound  text,  and  the  explanation  of  obsolete  phrases  and 
customs ;  and  to  resist  all  temptations  to  expressions 
of  individual  admiration  and  to  esthetic  criticism. 
Neither  the  Antony  nor  the  Brutus  of  my  hero,  I  come 
neither  to  bury  nor  te  praise  him.    Therefore,  except 
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in  the  first  TolnmeY  I  have  coDfined  my  labors  to  the 
text  and  to  subjects  direcUj  connected  with  it.  When, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  and  the  customs  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  I  had  furnished  the  reader  with  the 
words  of  my  author,  and  if  it  seemed  necessary,  with 
an  explanation  of  those  words,  and  in  the  Introductory 
Remarks,  with  all  the  information  within  my  reach  as 
to  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  textual  condition  of 
each  play,  I  deemed  that  my  legitimate  labors  were  at 
an  end.  For  like  reasons,  also,  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  obtruding  upon  the  reader  mere  laudatory  comment 
from  the  works  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  critics,  how- 
ever eminent  —  a  department  of  Shakespearian  lit- 
erature, by  the  way,  with  which  my  acquaintance  is 
merely  casual,  and  very  limited.  In  the  purely  edito- 
rial part  of  his  work,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  editor's 
business  simply  to  enable  the  reader  to  possess  and 
understand  his  author.  Nevertheless  esthetics  and 
psychology  are  sometimes  constrained  to  do  hand- 
maid's service  to  verbal  criticism. 

In  the  following  pages  there  will  be  found,  I  think, 
nothing  at  all  of  a  certain  kind  of  annotation  which 
has  fiUed  a  large  space  in  many  editions  of  this  author, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  Shakespeare's  poetry 
or  to  justify  his  use  of  language.  No  exercise  of  the 
editorial  function  seems  to  me  so  superfluous,  I  will 
say  so  impertinent.  That  a  recent  commentator 
should  complain,  as  onci  learned  if  not  appreciative* 
has  complained,  that  in  these  passages  — 

No  ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning ; " 
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^'  and  his  poor  self 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air ; " 

'^The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it''  — 

the  commentators  have  not  justified,"  bj  authoiity 
and  argument,  Shakespeare's  use  of  ^  candied,'  ^  preg- 
nant,' ^  dedicated,'  and  ^  yiolenteth,'  is,  to  me,  simplj 
amazing.  So  it  is  that  another  should  tell  us  that 
Caesar's  exclamation,  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? " 
means,  wilt  thou  attempt  an  impossibilitj?  and  that 
another  should  explain  ^^broad-fronted  Caesar,"  and 
explain  it,  too,  as  having  reference  to  Caesar's  bald- 
ness" 1  and  tell  us  that  when  Helena  says  FaroUes  is 
solely  a  coward,"  she  means  that  he  is  altogether 
a  coward,  without  the  admixture  of  the  opposite  qual- 
ity," and  even  give  us  a  definition  of  ill-nurtured." 
Others  dispute  the  propriety  of  Boye^e  most  expressive 
and  almost  colloquial  phrase,  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with 
laughter ; "  and  many  spend  time,  and  ink,  and  paper, 
in  assuring  us  that  in  ClatuUo^s  song,  Done  to  death 
by  slanderous  tongues,"  means  killed  by  slanderous 
tongues, and  that  Shakespeare  was  justified"  in  using 
the  phrase  because  it  had  been  used  long  before  his  time. 
Why,  if  it  had  never  been  used  before  this  day,  what 
justification  or  what  explanation  would  it  require  if  it 
were  to  appear  to-morrow  in  a  poem  or  a  leading  article  ? 
The  extreme  of  this  mode  of  annotation  is  reached  by 
one  editor,  who  gravely  assures  the  reader  that  when 
Antony  says  that  at  Cassar^B  assassination  Pompey's 
statue  all  the  while  ran  blood,"  it is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  the  statue  of  Fompey  shed  blood  in  miracu- 
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Ions  sympathy  with  Caesar,  as  Ccesar  w<u  hU  bUtet 
bat  that  the  blood  of  Caesar  spurted  out  upon  the  statue 
and  trickled  down  it."  Whoever  cannot  understand, 
without  explanation,  such  a  use  of  language  as  that  of 
which  these  passages  are  examples,  had  better  lay  down 
Shakespeare,  or  any  true  poet,  as  a  sealed  book.  To 
explain  such  phrases  is  to  insult  the  reader  by  implying 
his  incapacity  of  poetic  apprehension ;  while  to  go  about 
justifying  them  is  to  assume  the  right  of  depriving  the 
poet  of  part  of  his  power  as  a  maker.**  Yet  poets 
themselves  sometimes,  in  timidity,  thus  blot  their  own 
pages.  In  Miss  Barrett's  Drama  of  Exile^  Eve,  gazing 
at  night  upon  the  heavens  and  scanning  the  constell*- 
tions,  says, — 

But  look  off  to  those  small  humanities. 
Which  draw  me  tenderly  across  my  fear,- 
Lesser  and  fainter  than  my  womanhood, 
Or  yet  thy  manhood,  —  with  strange  innocence 
Set  in  the  misty  lines  of  head  and  hand 
They  lean  together  I " 

The  maiden  poetess  thereupon  deliberately  takes  the 
life  of  the  child  of  her  own  imagination,  by  adding  a 
note  in  which  she  explains  Eve's  speech  by  saying  that 
Her  maternal  instinct  is  excited  by  Gemini."  And 
Rogers,  in  his  little  poem  On  a  Tear,"  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  last  pretty  stanza,  which  almost  redeems 
the  prim  platitude  and  tiewig-time  sensibility  of  its  five 
predecessors,  by  deliberately  informing  his  reader  that 
when  he  says  that  the  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
aod  causes  it  to  fall,  is  the  same  which  preserves  the 
earth  a  sphere  and  guides  the  planets,  he  means  the 
law  of  gravitation  "  1 
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Mj  text  has,  I  believe,  been  puDCtnated  with  groat 
care ;  and  I  snspeet  that  this  ia  the  first  time  that  that 
by  no  means  trifling  task  has  ever  been  thoroughly  per- 
formed for  these  works,  except  virith  regard  to  passages 
which  have  been  discussed  as  obscure,  or  which  are 
entirely  deformed  by  the  punctuation  of  the  first  folio. 
Through  all  others,  commas  and  colons  appear  to  have 
been  scattered,  at  some  remote  period,  with  indiscrim- 
inating  hand,  and  not  to  have  been  disturbed  till  now. 

What  I  have  here  done  is  not  the  fruit  of  malice 
aforethought.  The  studies  of  which  this  work  is  one 
result,  were  begun,  and  were  continued  for  some  years, 
only  for  the  pleasure  they  aflbrded,  and  without  any 
ultimate  purpose  ;  as  such  studies,  I  am  sure,  are  pur- 
sued, to  a  certain  degree,  by  hundreds  in  Europe  and 
America  to  whom  Shakespeare's  writings  are  a  dearly 
prized  inheritance.  But,  with  a  closer  acquaintance, 
if  not  a  more  thorough  understanding,  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  time 
and  the  labors  of  his  editors  and  commentators,  came 
a  conviction  that,  with  all  the  learning  and  all  the 
critical  ability  that  had  been  brought  to  the  regulation 
and  the  illustration  of  his  dramas,  they  had  never  yet 
been  edited  upon  just  those  principles,  or  presented  in 
exactly  that  form,  which  would  satisfy  the  greater 
number  of  his  loving  and  intelligent  readers.  Then 
the  baleful  temptation  to  undertake  the  supplying  of 
this  want  presented  itself  insidiously  upon  every  occa- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  editions.  How 
many  of  my  fellow-students  must  have  been  similarly 
tempted  1    Happy  they  whose  occupations,  whose  fore^ 
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figfat,  or  whose  iudolence  deterred  them  from  the  task  I 
However  extended  and  thorough  his  knowledge  of 
English  literjiture,  however  intimate  his  acquaintance 
with  the  text  of  Shakespeare  in  all  its  shapes,  no  man 
can  form  any  thing  like  a  just  estimate  of  the  time  and 
labor  which  must  be  given  to  the  conscientious  prep- 
aration of  a  thorough  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  until  after  he  has  performed  the  task  himself. 
And  thus,  with  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  ideal  at 
which  I  was  aiming,  but  with  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  attain- 
ing it,  I  began  the  work  of  which  the  result  is  now 
presented  to  the  reader.  Favorably  as  the  bulk  of  it 
has  already  been  received,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  others  will  find  less  fault  with  it  than  I  do 
myself.  It  has,  at  least,  I  trust,  taught  me  charity 
toward  my  fellow-editors.  The  man  who  honestly,  and 
with  some  capacity  for  his  task,  undertakes  to  reform 
abuses  and  to  rectify  errors,  will  generally  end  by  apol- 
ogizing for  some  of  the  very  faults  which,  at  first,  he 
most  strongly  condemned. 

And  now,  the  labors  ended  which  have  taxed  others' 
patience  as  well  as  mine,  I  lay  down  from  a  weary 
band  the  pen  taken  up  blithely,  and  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, seven  years  ago.  I  can  truly  say  that  my  task 
has  been  performed  as  thoroughly  as  I  expected  to  per- 
form it,  and  even  more  minutely,  if  not  so  perfectly 
or  so  easily.  The  very  proofs  have  required  more 
time  than  I  expected  to  give  to  the  whole  work.  My 
place  must  be  among  those  who  have  not  attained  the 
height  of  their  endeavor,  or  even  perhaps  the  extreme 
of  their  capacity,  because  they  found  their  endeavor 
limited  by  circumstances  unforeseen.  Shakespearian 
VOL.  I.  3 
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pursuits  have  not  been,  as  some  of  my  generous  critics 
and  kind  correspondents  seem  to  have  supposed  they 
were,  my  principal  or  even  my  continued  occupation. 
This  work,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is  the  fruit  of 
hours  stolen  from  sleep,  from  recreation,  from  the 
society  of  friends,  and  from  nearer  and  dearer  com- 
panionship. Begun  when  our  country  was  strong  and 
happy  in  long-continued  peace  and  prosperity,  it  was 
interrupted,  near  its  close,  by  a  bloody  struggle  which 
has  tried  and  proved  that  strength  as  no  other  nation's 
strength  was  ever  tried  or  proved,  which  threatened, 
though  but  for  a  brief  period,  to  shake  that  prosperity 
to  its  foundations,  and  which,  involving  us  aU  in  its 
excitement,  absorbed  the  best  energies  of  every  gen- 
erous soul ;  —  it  is  finished  as  that  strength  seems  to 
be  renewed  and  established  more  firmly  than  before, 
and  under  the  glad  auguries  of  a  peace  and  a  profr- 
perity  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  will  never  again 
be  so  interrupted. 

Here  is  my  peace-oflering. 

B.  G.  W 

Nbw  Yoek.  April  3S,  1866. 
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VOL.  n. 

Tht  Tempett. 

(IB  MBM  eoplef  the  oomotfont  proposed  In  theee  SvppleiiMBlWf 
Kotee  luTe  been  already  made.] 

p.  11.  and  at  leaky  as  an  imftoiMA'^i  wench    — What 

is  the  meaning  of  '  unstanched '  here^  Not,  it  would 
leem,  except  in  way  of  pun,  that  undiscussible  one  which 
is  the  most  obvious.  See, 

•*  For  who  can  lesse  than  smile  that  sees  wutaneh  and 
rireled  faoet 

To  shelter  coylie  underneath  Fannes,  Tifiiiea,  Masksi 
Bongraces." 
AWion'g  England,  Chap.  101,  p.  400,  ed.  1606. 

p.  10.  From  the  still  yex'd  Bermooth^."  See  Vol.  XII. 
p.  437. 

p.  36.       OourtsCd  whm  yon  have,  and  ki$$'d" :  —  The  dashes 
at  the  end  of  this  line  and  the  next  should  be  remoyed. 
••The  wild  waves  whbt"  is  not  parenthetical.   As  the 
Cambridge  editors  have  remarked,  Ferdinand  says,  — 
•*  This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
AUaj/ing  both  their  fury  and  my  passion.*' 

p.  86.  "  Of  <tt  own  kind  "  :  —  Read,  Of  it  own  kind.'*  So 
the  folio.  See  the  Note  on  it's  folly,  it's  tenderness," 
ftc.    Winter' 8  Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  41.   to  keep  them  living  "  :  —  I  now  think  that  Ma- 
lone  was  right  in  his  conjectural  reading,  **  to  keep  thee 
living." 

p.  70.  "  And  do  the  murther  first "  :  —  The  assertion  In  the 
Note  on  this  passage  that  murther  was  the  uniform  mode 
of  spelling  this  word  was  incautiously  nnd  forgetfully 
made. 

(rxxf ) 
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T\oo  Omtlemen  of  Verona, 

p.  108.  Nod^  t  whjff  that  a  noddy  "  :  —  In  eupport  of  mj 
reading  and  explanation  of  this  much  mooted  passage, 
which  have  been  silently  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  ed- 
itors, see  the  following  dialogue  from  The  Woman  turned 
Bully,  1676 :  — 

Good,  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  go  to  Mr. 
Docket's  and  come  again  presently,  and  not  play  at 
chuck  fiirthing  by  the  way  } 

Boy,  [bowiny'^    Yes,  forsooth,  Madam. 

Good,  Yet  It's  no  matter  neither.  —  Is  Truepenny 
about  the  house } 

Boy,  [bowiny]    Yes,  Madam. 

Good.    Go,  send  him  to  me  quickly. 

Boy,  [botoiny]    Yes,  Madam." 

Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  44. 

p.  125.  O,  that  shoe  could  speak  now  like  an  old  woman" :  — 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Theobald's  reading,  "a  loood 
woman,"  which  appears  in  almost  every  subsequent  edi- 
tion, gives  the  true  text }  For  « would '  could  not  be  a 
misprint  by  the  ear  for  wood ;  because  in  *  would '  the  I 
was  pronounced. 

p.  181.  Yet  let  her  be  a  prinoipaUty  " :  The  Note  on  this 
passage  was  written  with  too  little  consideration  of  the 
subject;  and  a  critic  in  the  Atlantic  magazine  (Feb.  1869) 
corrects  me  by  saying  «♦  there  were  three  orders  of  angels 
above  the  principalities,  the  highest  being  the  Seraphim." 
It  is  difficult  to  find  an  authoritative  marshalling  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  and  perhaps  not  less  difficult  to  dis- 
cover exactly  what  was  meant  by  principalities  or  by 
powers  in  that  order.  But  I  wonder  at  my  mistake ;  for 
before  making  it  I  had  read  this  passage  in  Drayton's 
Man  in  the  Moone :  — 

Those  Hierarchies  that  Jove's  great  will  supply^ 
Whose  orders  formed  in  triplicitie. 
Holding  their  places  by  the  treble  trine, 
Make  up  that  holy  theologike  nine : 
Thrones,  Cherubin  and  Seraphin  that  nsa^ 
As  the  first  three ;  when  Principalities, 
With  Dominations,  Potestates  are  plac'd 
The  second :  and  the  Ephionian  last. 
Which  Yertues,  Angels,  and  Archangels  bee. 

p.  160.    '*  She  is  not  to  he  fastiny  in  respect  of  her  breath  " :  - 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Rowe's  reading  «« to  be  kieeed 
fitting "  is  more  than  plausible.   For,  **  to  be  fastings" 
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though  it  has  a  plain  and  appropriate  meaning,  is  a  very 
awkward  phrase.  Launee'a  caution  is  of  ancient  date. 
It  occurs  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^  in  a  passage  thus  trans- 
lated by  Congreve :  — 

**  And  yon  whose  breath  is  touched  this  caution  take. 
Nor  msting,  nor  too  near  another  speak." 

Book  m. 

p  162.    *'  By  my  halidom  "  :  —  In  the  Note  on  this  passage 
read,  •*  &om  the  Anglo-Saxon  halig  n  sacred,  and  dom 
doom." 

p,  163.  **  Madam^  I  pity  much  your  ffrievaneet" : — This  passage 
is  probably  •orrupt  by  omission  of  a  line,  or  perhaps  by 
a  misprint  in  •  plaic'd.' 


The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

p.  316.    •«  goot  words  "  ;  —  The  folio  has  «•  good  words,*' 

and  the  like  often.  But  should  such  irregularity  in  so 
incorrectly  printed  a  book  as  the  first  folio  cause  us  to 
doubt  a  moment  that  Shakespeare  made  Sir  Hugh's  Welsh- 
English  consistent  throughout  ? 

p.  218.   he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country  " ; — There 

can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  *  country '  in 
this  passage.  It  is  used  in  like  manner  in  New  England 
to  this  day. 

p.  221.   <*  there's  pippins  and  eheese,"  &c.    Read  •*  and 

seese"  as  eljsewhere. 

"       <•  bully  rock,**  This  cant  phrase  has  been  hitherto 

spelled  <*  bully  rooA,"  and  explained,  •*  sharper,  one  who 
lives  by  his  wits,"  which  makes  it  a  very  unfit  and  un- 
likely epithet  for  the  Host  to  apply  to  Falstaff,  his  "  Em- 
peror. Csesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheazar,"  a  guest  who  sits  **  at 
ten  pounds  [about  $300  with  us  now]  a  week,"  and  after- 
ward to  Mr,  Justice  ShaUow,  That  uie  true  signification 
of  the  term  is,  a  brave,  dashing,  overbearing  fellow,  seems 
to  me  to  be  decided  by  these  lines  from  the  Prologue  to 
Sedley's  Bellamira,  4to,'l687,  which  I  have  met  with  since 
ihe  proofs  of  this  play  were  corrected : 
**  What  c...  y'  have  met  with,  and  what  ptinks  are  soimd, 

Who  are  the  BuUy-rocks^  and  who  gives  ground" 
The  contrast  here  is  evident.   The  bully  rock  is  the  man 
who  does  not  give  ground,  who,  in  our  slang  phrase, 
«  feces  Uie  music."   This  interpretation  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely sustained-  by  the  following  passages :  — 

«•  What  do  we  fight  for  ?  —  For  pay,  for  pay,  my  huU 
rocks"  Shirley's  Honoria  and  Memnont  1669. 
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•*  And  devillishly  are  they  us'd  when  they  meddle  with 
a  guard  man  or  any  of  the  BtUltf  Roekt  indeed** 

The  Feign  d  Astrologer,  1668. 

••He,  poor  soul,  must  be  hectored  till  he  likes  'em, 
while  th9  more  stubborn  buUy^rock  damms  and  U  safe." 

Shad  well's  SuUen  Lovers,  1668. 

••  Thou  art  mine  own  sweet  Bully." 

Thomas  of  Reading^  ed.  1618.  E  S. 

In  Rabelais,  Book  V.  Chap.  7,  Urquhart  translates 
••  Dieu  de  BattaHes,**  **  that  bully-roek  Mars."  This  use  of 
•  bully '  has  never  entirely  passed  away  in  this  country. 
Of  late  it  is  much  heard  among  the  boys,  who  use  it  just 
M  it  is  used  in  the  passages  above  quoted.  The  spell- 
ing •  bully  rook,*  a  mere  phonographic  irregularity,  doubt- 
less led  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  this  word  and  *  rook '     sharper,  cheat. 

p.  880.   ••What,  have  /  'scap'd  love  letters — The  folio 
omits  /. 

"       ••  —  for  though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian  ** 
Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  that  we  should  r^  •*  his  pAy- 
sieian  *'  probably  hits  the  truth.    See  the  following  line 
in  Sonnet  147 :  — 

••  My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love." 

^  888.    ••  I,  ay,  I  myself."   So  in  Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies,  — 
••  And  sith  that  I,  I  Caitife,  I,  abridged  have  thy  life," 
(ed.  1681,  fol.  73  b,)  — 

where  we  plainly  should  read,  «•  I,  ay.  caitiff,  I." 

p.  869.    ••  if  Fortune  thy  foe  %oere  not,  —  Nature  thy  friend  " ; 

—  L  e.,  Mature  being  thy  friend,  and  having  given  thee 
beauty  which  would  grace  higher  fortunes.  Falstaff 
probably  quotes  here  the  burthen  of  an  old  song:  "It 

Slays  Fortune  my  foe  as  distinctly  as  may  be."  Ungua, 
ig.  F  2,  ed.  1607.    And  see  the  following  lines  firom 
Luly's  Woman  in  the  Moone,  Act  I. :  — 

•«  Use  all  these  well,  and  Nature  is  thy  friend ; 
But  use  them  ill,  and  Nature  is  thy  foe." 

"  the  reek  of  a  lime  kiU  " ;  —  Although  both  folio 

and  4to  read  *•  lime-A»//,"  kiln  is  given  in  all  modem 
editions  —  the  very  Cambridge  edition  itself.  See  in 
Withal's  Short  DietionarU,  16-,  "A  lyme-kyll— fbmw 
9aUaria,**  and  in  Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies,  — 

••When  up  he  [Hercules]  stept  on  CEta  mount,  and  gazed 
on  his  kill. 

Being  layd  aloft  he  brake  the  block,  so  heavy  was  he 
stUl."  Ed.  1681.  fol.  213. 
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p.  269.    •«  a  p<m§i  of  sack  " :  ^  See  Supplementary  Note 

on  *«  A  good  sherrii  sack."  King  Henry  Fourth,  Part  II. 

p.  276.    *'  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  " :  —  I  have  no 

doubt  that  Shakespeare  wrote  **  thy  genders.** 

"       *•  you  must  be  pneehee  ** ;  —  We  should  read,  "  be 

preeehed*'  Parson  Evane's  faults  are  not  in  grammar. 
The  text  of  the  folio  is  probably  the  result  of  a  mistake 
of  the  final «. 

p.  286.   «•  and  in  that  <r<M**:— Read    that  ^rw^**  as  tht 

Note  on  the  passage  plainly  indicates. 


VOL.  m. 
Meaeyre  for  Meature* 

p.  97.  "  He  hath  offended 6ti<  <m  in  a  dream** : — I  am  not  surt 
that,  strange  and  contradictory  as  the  ori^pnal  reai^g, 
"He  hath  hut  ae  offended,**  &c.,  seems  to  us,  it  is  not 
warranted  by  the  idiom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  36.     •*  to  fine  the /otift":  — The  folio,  "/otiftf.** 

p.  49.  "  Of  the  aU-holding  Ime" : — The  critical  canon  referred 
to  in  the  Note  on  this  passage  is  Tyrwhitt*s,  not  The* 
obald's. 

"       •<  fve  been  sick  for  '* :  —  Read,  ««  'Aims  been  sick 

for.**  The  folio  has,  <•  that  longing  hoM  been  sick  for," 
there  being  an  elision  of  the  pronoun,  which  was  not 
uncommon  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  84.  •*  One  of  our  oonoeni  '*  —  Read,  <•  our  eo9eni."  So  the 
folio.  This  is  an  old  form  of  the  word,  still  preserved  ia 
**  riovcnt  Garden." 


Comedy  of  Brron, 

p.  147.  Who  faOiny  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth  "  :  —  Read, 
without  a  doubt,  "Who  failing  there,"  &c.  The  two 
drops  are  •<  in  the  ocean,"  and  one  se<^s  the  other.  It 
does  not  fall  into  the  ocean. 

p.  160.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Halliwell's  folio  Shakespeare  that  my 
conjectural  correction,  ** forced  fiedlacy,"  is  found  on  the 
margins  of  the  Dent  folio. 

p.  182.  •*  expect  spoon  meat,  and  bespeak  a  long  spoon  " : 
—  Read,  with  Capell,  «m>  bespeak,"  &c. 

p.  184.    "  by  my  long  sort " ; — i.  e.,  my  long  •  years.'  Eve» 
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at  the  present  day  we  hear  so  many  Englishmen  from  thf 
old  country,  of  eren  higher  grade  than  Dromio*s,  pro- 
nounce  *  ears'  yearsf  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  intended  the  pun  which  the  Cambridge  ed- 
itors first  indicated. 


Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

p.  258.  **  Into,  Eey  nonny,  nonny  "  •  —  For  the  hitherto  unsus- 
pected significance  of  this  strange  burthen  see  Florio's 
Nno  World  of  Words,  ed.  1611 :  **  Fosta,  a  grave,  a  pit,  a 
trench.  .  •  .  Used  also  for  a  woman's  pleasure-pit, 
nony-nony,  or  palace  of  pleasure." 

p.  296.  "  Let  them  be,  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb  " ;  —  When  the 
Note  on  this  passage  was  written,  I  had  forgotten,  or  had 
not  observed,  that  Theobald  made  the  same  distribution 
of  the  text.  He,  however,  gave  no  reasons  for  hia  de- 
cision. 

Lofo^B  Lahow'e  Jjoet, 

■  p.  853.    <•  against  gentility** :  —  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 

should  read,  **  A  dangerous  law ;  —  against  gentility." 

p.  369.   "  until  then,  SU  down.  Sorrow  "  :  —  Read,  "  Sit 

thee  down,"  &c. 

p.  861.   "  for  she  had  a  green  wit"  : — L  e.,  a  green  withe, 

th  having  been  pronounced  as  t,  and  a  punning  allusion 
(hitherto  unnoticed  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  th)  being  made  to  the  green  withes  with 
which  Delilah  bound  Samson.    See  Vol.  XII.  p.  431. 

p.  880.  •«  Of  trotting  paritors"  :  —  i.  e.,  apparitors,  who  were 
officers  of  a  bishop's  court. 

p.  890.  **  Master  Person  —  quasi  pers-on  "  :  —  As  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  *  person,'  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  423. 

p.  894.  «/n  love  I  hope"  : — The  folio  assigns  thi^  speech  to 
LongamUe,  with  manifest  error. 

p.  897.  •*  Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear  "  ;  —  The  author 
of  the  criticism  on  this  edition  in  the  Atlantio  magazine, 
denying  by  implication  that  the  quantity  and  accent 
proper  here  to  *thou'  make  any  addition  to  this  line 
superfluous,  says  that,  if  read  as  it  is  printed,  '*  the  effect 
would  be  something  of  this  kind :  •  Thou-ou  for  whom 
Jove  would  swear,'  which  would  be  like  the  "bow-wow- 
wow  before  the  Lord '  of  the  country  choirs."  Enjoying 
the  laugh  at  my  own  expense  quite  as  heartily  as  m7 
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eritio  did,  I  do  not  see  that  his  joke  is  fatal  to  my  pros- 
ody.  He  must  know  that  the  vowel  sound  in  *  thou '  is 
a  junction  of  ah  and  oo,  the  Italian  a  and  u,  and  that  the 
least  prolongation  of  this  sound  will,  at  a  poef  s  need, 
make  the  diphthong  in  *  thou '  fill  the  plaoe  of  a  dissjl- 
able  just  as  manifesUy  as  it  does  in  the  following  lines :  — 
For  in  his  male  he  had  a  pilwebere, 
Which  (as  he  said)  was  our  Lady's  Tell." 

Chaucer's  CanUrlnKry  TaUt.   Ftol.  L  696. 

p.  196.  Not  you  to  me,"  &c.  I  neglected  to  remark  that 
the  folio  has,  Not  you  6y  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you," 
and  that  the  transposition,  imperatively  required,  was 
suggested  by  Monck  Mason. 

pw  4W.  — of  their  sweet  complexion  eraek :" — *  Crack '  here 
means  not  speak  o^  talk,  but  boast ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
commonly  enough  used  with  us  in  the  phrase  '  crack  up.' 
Its  use  to  mean  'gossip'  is  Lowland  Scotch,  as  in  **a 
crack  wi'  Monkbarns."  The  Antiquary,  As  to  the  use  of 
•  sweet'  here,  instead  of  •  white '  or  ♦  fair,'  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  in  Shakespeare's  day  and  afterward  complex- 
ion meant,  not  the  tint  of  the  skin,  but  (See  Vol.  XI.  169, 
197)  the  whole  physical  being,  what  we  call  now  the  or- 
ganization ;  and  that  it  was  to  the  repulsiveness  of  this 
in  the  Ethiopian,  and  not  to  his  color  only,  that  Shake- 
speare makes  the  King  allude. 

p.  403.  **  For  when  would  yoti,  my  lord,"  &c. :  —  The  most  casual 
reader  must  be  struck  by  the  repetitions  and  want  of  logi- 
cal sequence  in  this  speech ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  have  in  the  old  copies  both  what  Shakespeare 
intended  to  strike  out  f^om  the  speech,  as  originally  writ- 
ten, and  what  he  substituted.  But  as  there  is  no  guide, 
except  individual  judgment,  to  determine  which  is  the 
old  and  which  the  new  matter,  the  course  pursued  by 
Capell  and  Mr.  Dyce,  who  omit  six  lines  n'om  **For 
when  would  you,  my  Lord,"  &c.,  and  nine  from  «•  For 
where  is  any  author,"  &c.,  seems  very  unsafe,  if  not  un 
warrantable. 

p.  409.  ««'  remember  thy  courtesy  " ;  —  Mr.  Howard  Staun- 
ton is  of  opinion  that  *  remember  thy  courtesy '  was  a  con- 
ventional phrase  for  *pray  you  put  on  your  hat.*  To 
sustain  this  interpretation  he  quotes  three  passages,  of 
which,  upon  examining  the  context  of  each,  it  seems  to 
me  that  only  the  following  one  is  in  point :  **  To  me,  sir ! 
What  do  you  meem  }  —  Pray  you,  remember  your  court*sy, 
pieads.l  •  To  his  most  selected  friend  Master  Edward 
Knowell.*  What  might  the  gentleman's  name  be,  sir, 
that  sent  it  ?  Nay,  pray  you  be  covered"  Every  Man  in 
3» 
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M  Humour,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  It  may  be  that  this  giyes  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  pasiage  which  is  the  occasion 
of  the  present  Note ;  and  that  also  when  HamUt  (Act  Y 
Sc.  2)  says  to  Otnc,  *•  But,  I  beseech  you,  remember — " 
and  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat,  he  was  about  to  add, 
**  your  oourtesy."  But  by  what  mental  process  such  a 
phrase  came  to  haye  such  a  significance  is  past  my  con- 
jecture ;  for,  beyond  a  doubt,  taking  off  the  hat  was  a 
courtesy  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  it  is  now. 
*•  Let  us  make  a  lawe  that  no  roan  put  off  his  hat  or 
cap,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  a  kind  of  courtesy  or  ceremony 
rather  to  be  avoided  than  otherwise  at  table,"  &c.,  &c. 
Florio's  Second  Fndtee,  1691.  Again,  in  Greene's  7Vi 
Quoque,  Staines,  who  is  teaching  an  Englishman  Italian 
manners,  says,  •*  Only,  sir,  this  I  must  condition  you  off: 
in  your  affront  or  salute  never  to  move  your  Hatte :  But 
iMre,  here  is  your  oourtesie." 

p. 410.   **  shall  pass  Pompey  the  Great":— So  the  old 

copies.  The  Cambridge  editors  conjecture,  shall  pass 
as  Pompey,"  &c. 

p«  437.   "  my  griefs  are  duU*' : — Read,  with  the  old  copies. 

«<  my  grieis  are  double,"  i.  e.,  heavy,  strong.    So,  — 
**  a  voice  potential* 
As  double  as  the  Duke's.'^ 

OtheUo,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

p.  469.  "  —  which  to  armotanize"  From  Mr.  Halliwell's 
folio  edition  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Knight  has  made 
this  correction.  I  was  first  directed  to  it  by  remarking 
the  pronunciation  of  ih  as  t.  See  Introduction  to  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  (Notinjf)* 


VOL.  IV. 
A  Midsummer'Nighfs  Dream, 

p.  86.     **[Hermia,]  for  aught,"  &o.:  — Read,  with  the  4to, 
•My  me,  for  aught,"  &c. 

"       •«  the  choice  of  merit"  .—Read,  with  the  4to,  "  the 

choice  of /Hends."  My  defence  of  the  folio  text  is  over 
subtle. 

p.  16.  «  Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea  " :  —  Read, 
Or  tfi  the  beached  margent,"  &c.,  with  the  old  copies. 
« In  •  has  been  too  frequently  changed  to  «  on  *  in  these 
plays.  It  was  used  as  we  use  *  on  : '  it  i&  th€  Latin  in  aa 
upon.  Christ's  great  exposit5on  of  his  doctrine  Is  "Thf 
Sermon  in  the  Mount." 
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p.  8(1.     *«The  hnmtn  mortals  wmU**  &e. :  — To  whom  I  am 

indebted  for  the  suggestion,  •*  The  human  mortals  ehtuU^** 
ftc,  I  do  not  remember.  In  any  case,  I  cannot  regard  it 
as  haying  even  the  least  plausibUity. 

p.  40.  I  know  a  bank  whmrt  the  wild  thyme  blows  " :  —  I 
am  now  much  inclined  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare  could 
use  ^where'  to  fill  the  place  of  two  syllable:^,  the  ieoond 
of  which  would  be  accented.  •  Whereon'  might  be  well 
received  into  the  text. 

p.  41.  Lull'd  in  these  bower$  ** :  —  I  yielded  too  readily  to 
the  plaasibiUty  of  the  reading  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632.  Read,  with  the  old  copies,  •*  Lull'd  in 
these ,/IbiMr«;"  «in'  having,  of  course,  the  sense  of  upon. 

p.  49.   and  let  him  hold  his  fingers,"  &c. :  —  The  folio, 

"or  let,"  &C. 

p.M.  **I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Master 
Mustard»aeed":— Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  reoent  edition,  first 
pointed  out  that  the  old  copies  accidentally  omit  •  of '  in 
this  speech.  See  Bottom's  two  preceding  speeches.  A 
trifling  change  in  the  plate  enables  me  to  profit  by  this 
suggestion. 

p.  67.   against  she  doth  appear  " : — The  reading,  •«  she 

do"  &c.,  is  from  the  4t08. 

p.  71.  **  So  doth  the  wood^mn,"  ftc. : — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  names  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  were  applied 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  if  indeed  they  are  not  now  ap- 
plied, to  the  same  vine.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
jMneysuokle,  very  distinct,  mentioned  by  Dodoens  in  his 
Herbalt  a  translation  of  which  was  published  in  1678. 
Perhaps  one  was  called,  or  has  since  come  to  be  called, 
•woodbine,'  and  the  other,  *  honeysuckle.'  I  certainly 
have  heard  country  folk  thus  distinguish  them. 

p.  76.  *  *  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  " :  —  The  folio  and  Roberts's 
4to  omit  *  he,*  as  well  as  *  did.' 

p.  80.  —  what  abridgment  have  you  ?  "  —  The  suggestion 
that  here  *  abridgment '  means  brief^  though  plausible,  is 
not  sound.  In  Hamlet,  Act  II.  Sc.  2,  the  prince  calls  the 
players  his  'abridgment.'  We  have  evidently  lost  the 
meaning  with  this  use  of  the  word. 

p.  86.  **  Now  is  the  moral  down  "  :  —  The  Note  upon  this 
passage  assumes  too  subtle  a  meaning.  Mural  is  prob- 
ably right ;  or  perhaps  *  moral '  is  a  misprint  for  *  wall.' 

T%e  Merehant  of  Venice. 

p,  158.  —  land-thier^  and  tooter-thieres  " :  —  By  an  over- 
•If^t,  I  neglected  to  quote  «•  Notable  pirate,  thou  salt 
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water  thief;*'  (^Tioelfth  Night,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,)  in  support 
of  the  transposition  made  here,  which  I  have  since  dia- 
covered  in  the  **  List "  of  the  corrections  in  Mr.  Collier's 
foHo  of  1632. 

p.  176.  "Will  be  worth  a  Jewet  eye":^Li  support  of  thia 
reading,  add  to  the  Note  the  following  passages :  — 

"  And  so  did  bastard  Astrey,  too,  whose  mother  was 
a  Jewr    Goldin^a  Ovid,  Book  V.  fol.  67  b.  1612. 

**And  after  certain  days,  when  Felix  came  with  his 
wife  Drusilla,  which  was  a  Jew** 

Acts  zziY.  24.  Authorized  translation,  ed.  1611. 

p.  203.   **         an  dgtuU  yoke  of  love  "  :  —  Bead,  <*  an  lyol 

yoke,"  &c. 

Am  Tou  Like  It. 

p.  816.  Atalanta*8  better  part*' :  —  Some  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  given  ic 
the  Note  upon  it.  But  there  should  be  none.  Atalanta's 
legs  are  meant.  The  word  *  parts '  was  specially  applied 
to  the  lower  limbs  of  women. 

And  last  of  all  (though  couered)  stretched  out  her  round 
deane  foote. 

Supporter  of  that  building  brave,  of  beautious  forme  th« 
roote. 

The  rest  (and  better  part)  lay  hid.   Tet  what  was  to  bo 

scene 

To  make  one  lose  his  liberty  enough  and  more  had 
beene." 

Hammr'e  Academy,  1610,  Part  IH  p.  97. 
I  have  at  hand  a  dozen  more  such  examples  in  point. 

p.  S64.   which  are  your  only  prologues,"  &c. :  —  Read, 

with  the  old  copies,  **  which  are  the  only  prologues,"  &c. 
The  old  idiom  was  "  the  only  "  where  we  now  say  "  only 
the." 

The  Tcuning  of  the  Shrew, 

p.  t98.  "  Go  by,  St,  Jeronimy" : — Mr.  Keightley  proposes  to 
read,  •*  Sr.  or  Signior  Jeronimy."  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  this  is  the  correct  reading. 

p.  440.    «•  like  to  mose  in  the  ehine  "  :  —  Good  reason  whjr 

I  could  not  understand  this  phrase.  It  is  corrupt.  Reao, 
**  mourn  in  the  chine."  See  Urquhart's  translation  of 
Rabelais :  •*  In  our  Abbey  we  never  study  for  fear  of  the 
mumps,  which  disease  in  horses  is  called  mottming  in  the 
chiner  Book  L  Chap.  89. 
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VOL.  V. 
Air 9  W0U  that  Bnd$  WeiL 

p.  19.  You  shall  find  of  the  King  a  husband  " :  —  This  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  as  a  French  construction.  »  Of* 
was  used  two  or  three  centuries  ago  very  much  in  this 
manner  by  many  English  writers.  In  the  Note,  read, 
•*  Votti  trouoeret  de  par  le  Rot"  &Ci 

p.  i3.     •*  Thii  his  good  melancholy,"  &c. :  — Read,  — 

•*  Let  me  not  live  — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began/'  &c. 

And  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Staunton  suggests,  in  the  next  line 
below,  **  When  wit  was  out." 

p.  60.  War  is  no  strife  " : — Read,  Wars  is,"  &c.  See  is 
there  not  wars  ? "    Second  Part  Henry  JF.,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  79.     **  make  rope* 8  in  such  a  searre  " ;  —  Since  the  Note 

on  this  line  (in  which  Mr.  Dyce  reads,  ♦*  make  hopes  in 
such  a  ease ")  was  stereotjrped,  I  have  met  with  an  im- 
portant passage  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  text  should  not  be  disturbed,  although  it  cannot  be 
explained.  In  the  old  play,  Ldngua,  or  the  Combat  of  the 
Ton^t  in  the  first  edition.  Act  I.  So.  6,  Sig.  B,  Taotus, 
havmg  found  UngtuCs  crown  and  robe,  which  she  lays 
in  his  way,  puts  them  on,  assumes  them  as  his  due,  and 
with  them  royal  airs ;  and  he  says,  — 

•*  Peasants  He  curb  your  head-strong  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  Lyon  roares. 
Yea  [ye^  earth-bred  wormes,  O  for  a  looking  glasse : 
Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  scarre*'^ 

Now,  here  we  have  the  same  word,  with  exactly  the  same 
n>ellijig ;  and  in  both  passages  the  word  refers  to  a  star- 
ring event  or  emergency.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  of  types  should  have  been 
fortuitous  in  both  instances.  In  Mr.  Collier's  edition  of 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  1826,  the  line  is  printed,  "Poets 
will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change"  with  a  note  by 
him  to  the  effect  that,  ** « Poets  will  write  whole  volumes 
of  this  soar  *  was  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  this  work 
in  1780 ;  but  it  is  mere  nonsense :  the  true  word  has  been 
supplied  from  the  old  copies.  C."  Which  «•  old  copies  " 
iunushed  this  reading  does  not  appear :  the  original  edi- 
tion, which  only  I  possess,  we  have  seen,  was  not  among 
them ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  had  Mr.  Collier  con- 
sulted the  first  edition,  and  remembered  the  obscure  pas- 
sage in  All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU^  he  would  have  been 
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so  confident  as  to  his  *  change/  which  is,  besides,  not  vei^ 
well  8iuted#to  the  context.  If  *  scarre '  must  be  accepted 
in  the  sense  of  emergency,  or  a  similar  sense,  the  change 
of  *  rope's  to  *  hopes '  is  more  than  plausible. 

p«  80.     *«         he  has  sworn  to  marry  me  "  :  —  The  orisinal 

reads,  **  he  had  sworn,**  &c.  —  an  error  of  the  press  hith* 
erto  imnoticed.  Bertram  says,  earlier  in  the  Scene,  »•  How 
have  I  sworn }  "  and  note  in  this  speech  Diana's  declara- 
tion, *•  therefore  !  will  lie,"  &c. 

p.  106.  **  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither  " :  —  After  this  order 
from  the  King,  there  should  be  a  stage  direction,  Exit  an 
attendant,  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  added. 


TSoelfth  Night. 

p.  198.    «•  I'll  get  them  all  three  aU  ready  "  ;  —  Mr.  Dyce 

says,  with  great  plausibility,  "read  'all  three  ready*** 
The  folio  has,  **  all  three  already;  "  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able, though  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  certain  for  a  change 
in  the  text,  that  the  latter  •  all,'  or  *  al,'  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  first. 

206.  **My  yellow  stockings *' :  —  The  folio  has,  Thy  yellow 
stockings.'*  The  emendation,  which  is  Mr.  W.  N.  Lett- 
iom's,  appears  imperative.  For  not  only  has  Olivia  **  no 
idea  that  MalTolio  is  quoting  the  letter,*'  as  Mr.  Lettsom 
remarks,  but  she  is  entirely  ignorant  that  he  has  received 
any  letter,  and  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person  addressed 
to  her,  can  to  her  mean  only  herself ;  and  therefore,  when 
MahoHo  quotes,  *<  Oo  to,  thou  art  made,"  &c.,  she  replies. 
Am  /  made  ? "  A.nd  then,  too,  the  humor  of  the  Scene, 
which  with  the  old  misprint  depends  only  on  Malvolio*s 
conceit,  becomes  stupendous  by  this  logical  bringing  in 
of  the  Countess's  supposition  that  her  steward  talks  to  her 
about  her  stockings  and  her  garters ! 

p*  211.    "         too  unchary  on't"  :  —  Read,  with  Theobald, 

•*  too  unchary  out."  Olivia  might  lay  her  lore,  but  not 
her  honor,  upon  a  heart  of  stone.  The  misprint  is  an 
easy  one  to  be  made. 

p.  222.  •«  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters  " ;  —  There  have  been  vari- 
ous comments  upon  this  passage,  none  of  which  have 
been  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The  Cloum's  meaning  is 
plain  enough,  without  comment ;  but  is  not  his  allusion 
to  the  '  Waterologers,'  who  were  the  sovereign  quacks  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  later,  although 
their  absurd  pretensions  were  made  the  subject  of  con- 
stant ridicule }   See  the  following  passage  in  the  Satire 
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«&  the  People^s  PhpitUn  in  Whitlook'i  Zoottmtia,  or  06- 
servatiom  on  the  Preteni  Manners  of  ike  EnglUh,  London^ 
1654  :  —  or  at  most,  if  his  English  libranr  ocn  furnish 
him  with  but  the  conAiaed  Notione  of  some  Diseases,  and 
he  can  but  discourse  them  to  JU  aU  Waters^  their  Patient 
is  ready  to  admire  and  cry,"  &c.  P.  64. 


The  Winter^e  Tale. 

p.  294.  "By  all  their  tn/7ttfN«M''.* — I  think  it  more  than  prob* 
able  that  the  true  text  is,  «  By  all  their  influence:*  Tht 
rhythm  demands  but  three  syllables,  and  Uie  addition  of 
a  superfluous  e  was  common  enou^.  See  the  Note  on 
**  Serrile  to  all  the  skyey  if\flueneet,  Meature  for  Meat* 
ure.  Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

p.  too.  m  Amp  my  etahtee^'*  &e. :  —  Mr.  Staunton  explains 
this  passage,  •*  ill  fi^ten,  bar  up  my  stables,"  saying  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  unnatural  piissions  of  Semiramis. 
The  suggestion  is  Tery  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  I 
think  oTer  subtle  and  fkr-fetched.  Would  Shakespeare 
have  made  so  remote  an  allusion  so  obscurely^  1  am 
inclined  to  doubt  that  he  would.  But  •  keep'  may  well 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  bar,  defend ;  and  in  that  case  is 
not  the  allusion  rather  to  these  passages  of  Jeremiah }  — 
**They  were  fed  as  horses  in  the  morning:  erenr  one 
neighed  after  his  neighbor's  wife."  Chap.  t.  8.  •*  I  haye 
seen  thy  adulteries  and  thy  neighings."  I  doubt  if  Shake- 
speare knew  the  whole  story  of  Semiramis. 

p.  S16.  **  With  what  encounter  eo  uncurreni,**  kc, :  —  *  Uncur* 
rent '  is  the  only  difficult  word  in  this  passage.  May  it 
not  be  a  misprint  for  *  oeeurreni  *t  Another  ridiculous 
Ibole  of  Yemce  thought  his  shoulders  and  buttocks  were 
made  of  glasse,  wherefore  he  shunned  all  ooeurrente,  and 
nerer  did  sit  downe  to  meat,"  &c.  Optic  Qlaeee  of  Hu* 
mors^  p.  139.  Bacon  used  *  oeeurreni  *  in  the  sense  of  in* 
cident.   See  Webster's  Dictionary. 

p.  9U.   *•  a  yotf  or  a  child  " :  —  Steevens's  definition  of 

•child'  =  a  girl,  has  been  adopted  in  two  or  .three  re- 
cently published  glossaries;  but  the  authors  of  these 
works  haTe  cited  in  support  of  that  gloss  always  and 
only  this  very  passage !  I  offer  them  instead  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  furnish  the  only  instance  known 
to  me  in  which  *  child '  may  possibly  mean  girl  distino* 
tiTely:  — 

•*  The  gentlemen  whose  titles  you  have  bought 
Iiose  all  their  fiithers  toil  within  a  day, 
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While  Hob,  your  son,  and  Sib  [Isabella],  your  nut 

browne  child 
Are  gentlefolks,  and  gentles  are  beguil'd." 

Oreene's  James  the  Fburth^  p.  146,  ed.  Dyce. 

But  notice  here  the  rhyme  needed  for  » beguiVd,*  and  see 
in  the  passage  quoted  below,  from  Kin^  Lear^  son  and 
child  both  used  to  mean  a  man  child,  ^ua.  In  regard 
to  my  reading  in  this  passage,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Daly,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York, 
a  careful  and  discriminating  student  of  Shakespeare,  said 
to  me,  in  support  of  the  old  reading,  that  he  had  been 
told  by  a  Warwickshire  man  that  in  that  county  *  child' 
was  used  to  mean  a  girl.  But  see  that  Greene,  a  War- 
wickshire man,  in  the  tale  makes  the  seeking  for  the  pap 
and  crying — acts  common,  of  course,  to  babes  of  both 
•exes — unmistakable  signs  that  this  one  was  **  a  childe ; " 
and  Warwickshire  Shakespeare,  in  King  Lear,  Act  I.  Sc.  2, 
has  this  passage :  **  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction ;  there's  son  against  father:  the  king  falls  from 
bias  of  nature ;  there's  father  against  cAiM."  'Child,' too, 
is  used  in  this  play  by  this  very  Shepherd,  both  before 
and  after  the  passage  in  question,  in  the  general  sense  of 
infant.  Would  Slmkespeare,  after  haying  put  the  word 
in  this  sense  in  the  mouth  of  the  peasant,  have  used  it 
afterward  in  another  and  a  distinctive  sense,  when  *  girl ' 
or  'wench'  would  have  answered  the  purpose  just  as 
well,  and  when  Greene,  in  the  passage  which  he  was 
dramatizing,  and  which  he  had  before  him,  used  it  merely 
to  mean  an  infant,  a  human  child,  as  opposed  to  '*  a  little 
god"?  In  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  'child'  is  de- 
fined, ptteTi  infans.  And  finally,  in  Wise's  Glossary  of 
Words  still  used  in  Warwickshire  to  he  found  in  Shakspere, 
London,  1861,  Child  =  girl,  does  not  appear,  although 
Childing  to  bring  forth  a  child,  does.  It  would  seem 
that  Steevens's  hearsay  and  the  Warwickshire  man's  tes- 
timony must  yield  to  Shakespeare,  to  Greene's  novel 
which  Shakespeare  was  using.  Wise's  Warwickshire 
Glossary,  and  to  the  usage  of  all  the  ballad  writers. 

p.  884.   '•  stpom,  I  think,  to  shew  myself  a  glass  "  :  —  Mr 

Dyce  remarks,  that  the  passage,  with  the  reading  •  sworn, 
cannot  possibly  mean  that  Perdita  thinks  Fhritel,  in  don- 
ning a  swain's  costume,  to  have  sworn  to  show  her  a  re- 
flex of  her  own  condition,  because  *♦  the  word  ♦  myself* 
at  once  refutes  it."  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  honored 
friend  Mr,  Dyce  forgot,  when  he  wrote  this  note,  that  •  my- 
self* was  and  is  continually  used  only  as  a  strong  ♦  me.' 

p.  841.    "  break  a  foul  jape  "  ;  —  The  Note  upon  this  pas- 
sage is  inexact  in  saying  that  *  jape'  did  not  mean  a  jest. 
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It  was  iLsed  in  that  sense,  but  was  hj  no  means  confined 
thereto.  It  was  coarse  slang  of  a  Ytrj  wide  signification. 
See  Florio's  Dictionary  in  Fbttere, 

p.  S65.    and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it  *• :  —  i.  e.,  th% 

noting,  ftc,  such  having  been  the  pronunciation  of  *  noth- 
ing/ and  a  pun  being  intended  here,  as  in  the  name  of 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

^  877.    "  thou  art  no  taUfsUow  of  thy  handt " :  —  In  this 

phrase,  so  common  among  our  early  writers,  I  am  now 
convinced  that  my  first  impression  was  right,  and  that 
« hands '  is  put  metaphoricaUy  for  bodily  strength. 


VOL.  VI. 
IRng  John, 

pi  46.  **  This  w%do¥fd  lady  "  t  —  When  I  wrote  the  Note  upon 
fhis  passage  I  forgot  the  story  of  the  **  widow  woman  " 
and  her  cruse  of  oU,  told  in  the  serenteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Kingt,   The  old  reading  must  stand. 

King  Richard  the  Second, 

I  should  hare  remarked  that  certain  tmimportant  vara 
tions  of  the  4to  of  1615  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Notes  on 
this  play. 

p.  310.    *<  We  at  time  of  year  ** :  —  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  true  reading  is    at  time  of  vere; "  Tere  being  ver  « 
spring.    See  Skelton's  verses  on  Time :  — 
"The  rotys  take  theyr  sap  in  time  of  vere; 
In  time  of  somer,  fiowers  fresh  and  grene ; 
In  time  of  harvest  men  their  come  shere ; 
In  time  of  winter  the  north  wynde  wazeth  kene, 
So  bytterly  bytynge  the  fiowres  be  not  sene." 
But  see  the  following  passage  in  Andrew  Borde's  Boke  of 
the  Introdvetion  of  Knowledge ;  **  In  the  Forest  of  St.  Leon- 
ard es  in  Southsex  there  dothe  never  sing  Nightingale, 
although  the  Foreste  rounde  about  in  time  of  yeare  is  re- 
plenyshed  with  Nightingales.*'   But  might  not  the  same 
easy  misprint  have  been  made  here  ? 

King  Henry  the  Iburth,   Part  /. 

p.  M8.  «  Nor  moody  hegmiB  "  :  —  The  4tos  of  1598  and  1599 
have,  «*  Nor  muddy  beggars,"  which  may  be  the  true  text. 
« Moody '  and  « muddy '  were  pronounced  alika 

VOL.  I.  4 
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Kmff  Hmwy  the  Fburth.    Pari  IL 

p.  48 1.  **  —  I  would  I  might  never  tpU  white  again  " :  —  The 
following  passage  from  Urquhart's  translation  of  Rabelaii 
seems  to  show  that  *  to  spit  white/  meant  to  be  thirsty ; 
a  Tery  appropriate  sense  here :  **  —  for  every  man  found 
himself  so  altered  and  a-dry  with  drinking  these  flat 
wines,  that  they  did  nothing  but  spit,  and  that  as  dry  as 
Kaltha  cotton ;  saying,  We  have  of  the  Pantagruel,  and 
our  throats  are  salted.^   Book  II.  Chap.  7.  ' 

p.  454.    «*  Sneak's  noiee " :  —  i.  e.,  Sneak's  band  of  mufde. 

•  Noise '  was  commonly  used  in  this  sense. 

p.  496.  **A  good  aherrie  each** : — The  following  decision  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  made  A.  D.  1648,  a  pe» 
riod  quite  near  enough  to  Shakespeare's  day  for  the  set* 
tleroent  of  the  question  as  to  what  sack  was.  Parmenter 
«•  Oresy,  Trinity  Term,  23  Car.  I.  Defendant  promised  to 
deliver  to  plaintiff  so  many  pipes  of  sack  which  he  had 
then  lying  in  a  cellar.  Decided,  inter  alia^  that  defendant 
must  show  plaintiff  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  *•  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  make  his  choice,  which  ie  not  to  be  of  the 
epeeiea  of  Sack,  viz.,  whether  Canary  or  Sherryt  etcetera^  for 
then  indeed  the  Plaintiff  should  [i.  e.,  would]  have  made 
his  choice  before  he  could  have  requested  delivery,  but 
of  the  goodness  of  it."  Aleyn's  Select  Cases  in  Batteo 
Regie,  22,  23,  24  Car.  I.  fol.  London,  1681.  Plainly, 
therefore,  sack  was  not  a  brewage,"  but  any  kind  of 
dry  wine,  and  was  kept  in  pipes  in  cellars ;  and,  conse- 
quently, Falstaff  could  not  have  requested  Bardoiph  to 
**brew**  him  a  pottle  (or  measure)  of  sack.  *  Sack,'  al- 
though strictly  applicable  to  any  Idnd  of  dry  wine,  seems 
to  have  been  generally  appliea  onlv  to  merry  \  just  as 

•  com,'  which  is  a  generic  word  applicable  to  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  or  maize,  is  applied  in  Great  Britain  specially  to 
wheat,  the  principal  grain  there;  but  in  the  United  States 
to  maize,  the  grain  which  is  most  important  to  the  peoole 
there  in  their  daily  life. 


VOL.  vn. 

IBng  Henry  the  Fifth. 

107.  **  Pass  our  accept  and  peremptonr  answer  " :  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this,  the  old,  reading  is  oorroct. 
See  in  Browne's  PaetoraU^  — 

Things  worthy  their  accept,  our  offering."   IL  ff. 
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Km^  Bmrf  th*  Susih.   Part  L 

.  152.  "He  ne'er  UJt  up  his  hand  but  conquered — Pfer* 
haps  it  should  hare  been  noticed  that  this  form  of  the 
preterite  was  in  common  use  in  the  Elizabethan  era. 

When  Jesus  then  lift  up  his  eyes."  John  tL  6 ;  and  s# 
the  earlier  translations. 


JBn^  Henry  the  Sixth.   Part  IL 

.  S81.  •«—  our  supplications  in  the  quiW :  —  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Athemewn  of  February  27»  1864, 
•oggeatB  that  •*  in  the  quill"  means  together,  §m  pompacta 
agere;  and  supports  his  gloss  by  a  reference  to  Ains- 
worth's  Latin,Dieiionary,  ed.  1773. 

p.  S77.   •'So  Ke  thou  thtrt,"  &c. :  —  The  4to  of  1610  has,  •«  So 
lie  thou  there,  and  tmnhU  tn  thy  Hood." 


VOL.  vra. 

King  Richard  the  Third, 

p.  180.    <•  Cf  yom,  and  you.  Lord  BtMfv,  and  of  Dormt":^ 
Bead,  according  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Note,  "  Of  you, 
Lord  RiTera,  and,  Dorset,  of  yon." 


King  Hmry  the  Eighth. 

p.  826.    •*  Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers  "  .* — This,  the  old,  read- 
ing is  the  true  text. 

"  Set  is  the  soreraigne  Sunne  did  shine  when  papered 
last  our  penne." 

ABnon'e  England,  Chap.  80,  ed.  1606. 


VOL.  DL 
Coriolamu. 

p.  W.  **  —  the  store-house  and  the  shop  " : — As  to  the  true 
meonznff  of  *  shop,'  see  these  lines  from  Juliana  Bemenf 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,— 
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*'  Our  Lorde  that  shope  both  sonne  and  mone 
'Lend  us  spending  in  our  purse."        Sig.  e.  5. 
<  Workshop  *  is  a  pleonasm. 

344.  Tent  in  my  cheeks  ** :  —  The  following  passage  from 
a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  (it  has  been  torn  off  the  bottom  of  mj  mem- 
orandum,) strongly  supports  the  text  and  the  explana- 
tion of  it  given  in  the  Note :  — 

•«  doting  sires 

Carped  and  cared  to  hare  them  lettered ; 
But  their  kind  college  from  the  teat  did  tent. 
And  forced  them  wuk  before  they  weaned  were." 
Here  •  tent'  plainly  means  take. 

y  17d.    *•  —  hut  he  has  a  merit "  :  —  Two  half  lines  or  more 
seem  to  have  been  lost  before  these  words. 

Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  a$  a  chair,"  &c. :  —  The 
mater  part  of  the  Note  upon  this  passage  is  superfluous. 
The  passage  is  far  from  being  so  obscure  as  it  appeared 
to  me  when  looked  at  through  a  cloud  of  commentary. 
Aujlditu  is  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  consequences 
of  Coriolanu9*t  inflexible,  impracticable  nature.  He  tells 
them  that  our  yirtue  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time, 
that  is,  we  roust  be  rated  according  to  the  disposition  of 
those  around  us ;  as  Rosaline  says  &at  **  a  jest's  prosper- 
ity lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
ot  him  that  makes  it."  He  then  adds,  as  a  corollary,  that 
power,  self-sufficient  and  self-complacent,  has  not  so  sure, 
so  manifest,  a  grave  as  the  very  seat  of  authority  to  which 
its  deeds  have  raised  it,  and  which  its  over- weening  ego- 
tism is  likely  to  use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alienate  thos# 
to  whom  it  owes  its  elevation. 


VOL.  XI. 
King  Lear, 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  notice  more  of  the  vari- 
ous reading  of  the  first  two  quarto  copies  of  this  play 

Soth  pubhshed  in  the  same  year)  than  are  mentioned  in 
e  Notes.  A  careful  collation  ?f  the  originals  with  each 
other  and  with  the  folio  has  led  me  to  suspect  that  no 
other  editor  has  had  the  opportunity  or  taken  the  trouble 
of  performing  this  laborious  but  interesting  task  with 
thoroughness.  The  variations  are  very  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  are  not  very  important.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  instances  they  are  unimportant ;  and  the  readings 
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peeoliar  to  the  quartos  are  almost  inyanably  inferior  to 
those  of  the  folio.  Only  those  are  mentioned  whidi  are 
of  some  real  significance.  The  4to  which  has  no  place 
of  sale  mentioneid  upon  the  title  page  is  called  the  second. 

p.  207.   **  for  quaUti^  are  so  weighcxl " :  —  The  4tos,  for 

eqtuUUies"  &c. 

p.  209.    **  Where  ntUur§  doth  with  merit  challenge  "  :  —  The 
4tos,  **  Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it.*' 

**  [Sir]  I  am  made  of  that  ulf  metal  as  my  sister  "  :  — 
The  folio  omits  <  Str.'  The  4tos  hare,  of  M«  self  eame 
metal  that  my  sister  if." 

p.  210.    •«  Than  that  vmfin'd  on  Qoneril "  :^The  4tos,  «•  Than 

that  ooi^knMd^*  &c. 
p.  212.    "  O,  yassal  mieortmi  " :  —  The  4tos,  •<  yassal  recretuur 
p.  213.     Revoke  thy  gift*' The  4toi,  " Reroke  thy  doom." 

"  <•  Fh>e  days  we  do  allot  thee  *' :  The  4tofl,  «•  Four 
days,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  next  line,  **  on  the  Jift*' 

"  Freedom  lives  hence  "  :  —  The  4tos,  <«  Friendship  lives 
hence ; "  and  in  the  next  line,  *•  The  gods  to  their  pro- 
teetionr 

p.  216.   <*  When  it  is  minsled  with  regarde,"  &c. :  —  The  4tos, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects'* 

p.  220.   «  and  Others  deeUti'd,  the  f ather  " :  ^  The  4tos, 

**  and  &thers  declining,  his  fiither." 

p.  222.      Thafs  my /ior '*.*  — The  4tos,  «« That's  my  fear, 

hrother." 

p.  223.   **  To  hold  my  course'*  .—The  4tos,  perfecting  the  verse^ 
"  To  hold  my  verg  course." 

p.  280.   <*  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part 

on't,  and  loads  too":  —  Read,  and  ladies  too"  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  first  4to,  and  gives  the  true  text,  as  the 
whole  context  shows.  Ladies  were  as  fond  of  speculat- 
ing in  monopolies  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  in 
South  Sea  stock  in  John  Law's,  or  as  nowadays  they  are 
said  to  be  of  taking  shares  in  blockade  runners.  Besides, 
see  the  last  word  in  the  sentence.  This  passage  is  not  in 
the  folio ;  and  editors  say  that  **  the  old  copies  give  loads 
and  lodes ;  "  Mr.  Collier  censuring  those  who  read  ladies 
<*  without  the  slightest  authority,  .  .  .  when  the  old 
copies  have  not  a  word  about  ladies."  But  of  Mr. 
L^ox's  copies  of  the  two  editions  of  1608,  the  one  with 
the  place  of  sale  named  in  the  imprint  has,  *<  and  Ladies 
too ; "  the  other,  **  and  lodes  too." 

p.  235.    •*Let  U  be  so:  I  have  another  daughter  "  :  —  The  4tos, 
•*  Tea,  i^t  come  to  this  t    Yet  I  have  left  a  daughter  " 
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p.  241.   **  the  rwoin^Mi^  gods"  :  —  Th«4t08haifO  •«th0  f»- 

fHmgio$  gods." 

«*  Bringing  the  murtheroos  coward  ** :  ^  The  4toe, 
«<  murtherous  euUiff^ 

"       ««  toou/tf  thenpaMi/":  — The  4toe,  "oouMthe  f»- 

p.  242.  To  have  the  experuc  and  waste  of  hit  rerenues** :  — 
The  first  4to  has,  •*  the  watU  and  Jpoy//'  &c.  The  sec- 
ond 4to,  **To  hare  thete — and  waste  of  this  his  rerenues.^ 

p.  244.  «•  Good  dawning  to  thee^  friend  " :  —  The  4tos,  «•  Good 
#Mn,"  &c. 

p.  248.   "When  he,  eompaet'* :  ^Thit  4t08,  «When  he,  eon- 

p.  2i53.  <•  T^,  «tr,  which  seeks,"  &c. : — Read, «« 7^  mt  which 
seeks,**  Ac,  without  the  commas. 

p.  264.  **Th9yar$  sick^  «r«  weary Read,  with  the 
4tos,    Ti^'rs  sick  }  ihtjfrt  weary  ^  " 

^       ••Fieiyt  «iAa<  quality     ^  The  4tos,  *•  What /srp 
quality 

p.  810.  «*I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  pa/aof  mM":  —  The  4tos, 
**pmf6ct  in  my  mind,** 

p.  817.  **  More  than  in  your  addition" :^The  4toB,  **in  your 
advancement** 

p.  822.  "Never  (O  fauUf)  rerealed  myself — The  4to8» 
"  Never  (O  fither  f)  **  &c.,  which  may  well  be  the  true 
text,  and  which  has  a  tenderness  not  found  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  fbiio. 


VOL.  xn. 

AnUmy  and  Cleopatra* 

p.  86.       And  made  their  bends  adomings  '*  .* — Read,  of  course, 
••And  make  their  bends,  adoring"  as  the  Note  requires, 
p,  114    M  bow  honomahU*" t^'BbfseA^  ** how  AonourtM^r 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


ALTHOUGH  'WHliam  Shakespeare  was  a  populai 
actor  and  author,  and  the  friend  of  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  his  day,  few  particulars  of  his  personal 
life  have  come  doWn  to  posterity.  Tradition  and  the 
allusions  of  his  contemporaries  furnish  us  with  little  in- 
formation in  regard  to  him  ;  and  much  of  that  little  we 
owe  to  the  reverential  care  of  another  actor,  Thomas 
Betterton,  who  visited  Shakespeare's  native  place,  prob- 
ably between  ,1670  and  1675,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  gathering  materials  for  his  biography.  All  that  he 
learned  was  probably  embodied  by  Nicholas  Rowe  in  the 
account  of  the  poet's  life  which  appeared  in  Rowe*s  edi- 
tion, published  in  1709.  The  laborious  inve8tip«*''>ns 
of  Malone  and  others  during  the  succeeding  century  and  a 
half  have  added  to  our  little  stock  of  knowledge  upon  this 
interesting  subject.  But  what  we  know,  what  is  prob- 
able, and  the  poet's  own  works,  may  enable  us  to  trace, 
at  least,  the  general  course  of  his  life's  uneventful  story 

Warwickshire,  in  Old  England,  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite  haunt,  if  it  were  not  the  ancestral  soil,  of  a 
femily  whose  name  more  than  any  other  in  our  tongue 
sounds  of  battle  and  tells  of  knightly  origin.   It  is  possi- 

(iii) 
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ble,  indeed,  that  ShaJcespeare  is  a  corruption  of  some 
name  of  more  peaceful  meaning,  and  therefore  mayhap 
(so  bloody  was  ambition's  very  lowest  step  of  old)  of 
humbler  derivation ;  for  in  the  irregular,  phonographic 
spelling  of  antiquity  it  appears  sometimes  as  Charksper 
and  Shaxpur.  But  upon  such  an  uncertain  foundation  it 
is  hardly  safe  even  to  base  a  doubt ;  and  as  the  martial 
accents  come  down  to  us  from  the  verge  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  we  may  safely  assume  that  a  name  thus 
spoken  in  chivalric  days  was  not  without  chivalric  sig 
nificance.* 

The  Shakespeares,  however,  seem  never  to  have  risen 
to  the  rank  of  heraldic  gentry,  or  to  have  established 
themselves  firmly  among  the  landholders  of  the  county. 
An  old  register  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Anne  of  Knolle  in 
Warwickshire,  which  goes  back  to  1407,  shows*  that 
among  many  Shakespeares,  in  whose  eternal  welfare  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  led  to  concern  themselves, 

*  The  iDAnner  In  which  the  oame  la  upelled  In  the  old  records  rariea 
almoat  to  the  extreme  capecitj  of  Tarioos  letters  to  produce  a  eound  approz- 
inmting  to  that  of  the  name  as  we  pronounce  It.  It  appears  as  Chacksper, 
Shaxpur,  Shaxper,  8diaksper«  Schakespar,  Schakspere,  Schakespeire,  8chalM> 
Bpeyr,  Shagspere,  Saxpere,  Shaxpere.  frhaxpetire,  Shaxsper,  Shaxspere,  Shax»> 
spere,  Sbakfipere,  Shakspear*  Shakiipeore,  Schakspear,  Shackitpeare,  Shacks 
ipeare,  Shackeapere,  Shakspoyr,  Shakaper,  Shakeepere,  Shakjrapere,  Shaka> 
•eper,  Shakespire,  Shakespelre,  Shakeepear,  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare;  and 
there  are  even  other  varieties  of  Its  orthography. 

But  Shakespeare  himaelf,  and  hiscarenil  fHeud  Ben  Jonson.  when  thej  print* 
«d  the  name,  spelled  it  Shakttpeart,  the  hyphen  heing  often  used;  and  in  thia 
fbrm  it  Is  found  in  almost  every  book  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
finale  is  mere  superfluity,  and  might  with  propriety  be  dropp«id;  but  then 
wu  should  alto  drop  it  (h>m  Greene,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  other  names  in  which 
It  appears.  There  eeems,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  deviating  from 
the  orthography  to  which  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporarlea  gave  a  kind  o( 
Ibrmal  recognition.  As  to  the  superior  martial  significance  of  this  name  to  all 
others,  we  have,  indeed,  Breakspeare,  Wiuspeare,  Shakeshafl,  Shakelance.  Briae. 
lance,  Drawswerde,  Cnrtlrmace,  and  aome  others  uf  that  sort ;  but  In  thia  regard 
they  all  must  yield  to  that  which  was  an  attribute  of  Mars  himself  as  long  acp 
M  Homer 

MaiMre  rf*,  wf  5t»  'A.o»»f  i)^l9«aXes.'' 

lUad,0.m, 
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there  was  a  Prioress  Isabella,  whose  soul  was  prayed  foi 
in  1505  (did  player  Wflliam  know  it  when  he  wrote 
Measure  for  Measure  ?),  and  a  Lady  ("  Domina")  Joan, 
who  seems  to  have  been  living  in  1527  ;  but  these  tri- 
fling distinctions  are  the  highest  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  the  name. 

Little  need  we  care,  however,  what  was  the  condition 
of  those  Shakespeares  who  were  mouldering  in  the  earth 
before  he  without  whom  they  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  appeared  upon  it.  Who  his  paternal'  grand- 
father was,  wo  do  not  surely  know ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was  one  Richard  Shakespeare,  farmer,  of 
Snitterfield,  a  village  near  Stratford  on  Avon.  This 
Richard  Shakespeare  was  a  tenant  of  Robert  Arden,  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  but  moderate  estate,  who 
lived  at  Wilmecote,  three  miles  from  Stratford,  and  who 
tilled  a  part  of  his  patrimonial  fields,  and  let  a  part  to 
humbler  husbandmen.  The  Ardens  had  been  high 
among  the  gentry  of  Warwickshire  since  a  time  long 
before  the  Conquest,  at  which  period  Turchill  de  Arden 
was  military  governor,  vice-comes  (or  viscount,  then  not 
an  hereditary  dignity)  of  Warwick  Castle.  The  family 
took  its  name  from  the  wooded  country,  called  Arden 
or  Ardem,  which  lay  in  the  northern  and  western  part 
of  that  county,  of  which  at  one  time  they  had  no  small 
part  in  their  possession.*  Robert  Arden's  branch  of 
this  family  held  lands  in  Snitterfield  as  far  back,  at 
least,  as  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  he 
mherited  his  property  there  in  direct  succession.  Two 
of  the  family  had  held  places  of  some  honor  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  household  of  King  Henry  VII. :  Sir  John 

*  Tb«  name  Ardem,  or  Wood,  wms  glren  at  flrat  to  a  forett<orered  tract, 
which  extended  from  the  Aron  to  the  Trent  on  the  north,  and  the  Serern  cm 
the  went;  bat  it  wat  retained  at  a  very  earl^  period  only  by  that  part  which 
1^  within  Waiwlekahire. 
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Arden,  who  was  squire  of  the  body,  and  his  nephew 
Robert,  who  was  page  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  that 
shrewd  and  thrifty  monarch,  in  whose  service  they  both 
prospered. 

Robert  Arden,  the  page  of  the  bed-chamber,  was 
grandfather  to  the  Robert  Arden  who  let  his  land  to 
Richard  Shakespeare — a  fact  in  which  we  may  be  sure 
that  landlord  and  tenant  took  some  pride,  because,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  was  so  well  remembered  by  their  grand- 
son. Of  the  family  affairs  and  fortunes  of  Richard 
Shakespeare,  nothing  of  interest  is  known  ;  but  among 
the  Shakespeares  of  Snitterfield  were  two,  John  and 
Henry,  who  were  of  the  age  which  his  sons  might  be, 
and  who  were  brothers.  There  appears  to  have  been 
but  one  family  of  the  name  in  the  place,  and  there  is 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  they  called  him  father. 
Henry  Shakespeare's  name  will  come  up  again ;  but 
our  concern  is  with  the  fortunes  of  his  brother  John, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  thrift  and  capacity, 
and  withal,  as  such  men  are  apt  to  be,  somewhat  ambi- 
tious. Robert  Arden  had  no  son  to  inherit  his  name, 
his  property,  and  his  bed-chamber  honors ;  but  he 
bad  seven  daughters.  The  youngest  of  these,  Mary, 
who  seems  to  have  been  her  father's  favorite,  John 
Shakespeare  won  to  look  on  him  with  liking ;  and  so  he 
married  into  the  landlord's  family,  and  allied  his  blood 
to  that  of  the  Ardens,  with  their  high  old  English 
pedigree,  stretching  past  the  Conqueror  away  beyond 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  And  to  us  of  English 
race  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  that  Shake- 
speare came  of  pure  English  blood,  and  not  upon  his 
mother's  side  of  Norman,  as  some  have  concluded, 
because  of  her  gentle  and  ancient  lineage,  and  because, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  them,  Arden  "  sounds  like 
ft  Norman  name."    But  Ardem^  which  became  Ar- 
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den,  is  Celtic,  and  the  name  was  given  to  the  northern 
part  of  Warwickshire  by  the  ancient^  Britons.  And 
as  there  has  been  even  a  book  written  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  Celt,  it  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that 
the  Turchill*  de  Arden  who  is  above  mentioned  was 
the  first  of  his  family  who  assumed  a  surname.  His 
father*s  name  was  Alwin,  which,  like  his  own,  was  com- 
mon enough  of  old  among  the  English.  He  called  him- 
self Turchill  de  Ardem ;  but  the  Normans  called  him 
Turchill  de  Warwick,  because  of  the  office  which  he  held 
under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  which  the  Conqueror 
allowed  him  to  retain  in  spite  of  his  English  blood, 
because,  like  many  other  powerful  Englishmen,  he  had 
not  helped  Harold,  and  did  not  oppose  Duke  William's 
title.  For  it  shoidd  always  be  remembered  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  loose  dyn^istic  notions  of  that  day,  the 
Norman  bastard  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  the  land  of  a  divided  people  that 
he  successfully  invaded.  From  this  people,  who  swal- 
lowed up  their  conquerors  (like  themselves,  of  Teutonic 
race),  and  imposed  upon  them  their  language,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  very  mental  traits,  came  the  man  in 
whose  origin  we  have  so  great  an  interest ;  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  from  this  people  only,  even  on  the 
mother's  side ;  for  the  Ardens,  in  spite  of  their  position, 
seem  to  have  intermarried  almost  altogether  with  Engo 
lish  families.f 

But,  to  return  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Arden 
family,  with  whom  we  have  more  immediate  concern. 
Whether  Robert  Arden  consented  to  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  who  has  given  him  a  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  that  he  little  dreamed  of,  or  whether  the 
pedigree  and  the  charms  of  the  fair  Mary  were  the  only 

*  Tke  eh  Is  tuurd  in  thii  name,  which  waa  often  written  TurkilL 
f  See  Ihigdale'a  AnHquitieM  qf  Wanoickthirtf  pauim. 
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motives  of  John  Shakespeare's  choice,  we  cannot  tell ; 
because  the  wedlUng  did  not  take  place  until  after,  and 
probably  not  until  a  full  year  after,  the  death  of  the 
young  lady's  father,  by  which  event  she  became  the 
inheritress  of  a  pretty  fortune  in  possession  and  in  rever- 
sion. Her  father  had  bequeathed  her  a  farm,  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  acres,  in  Wilmecote,  called  Ashbies, 
with  a  crop  upon  the  ground,  and  £6  13^.  4(2.  in  money, 
beside  her  share  in  what  was  left  after  legacies  were 
paid ;  and  she  had  also  a  reversionary  interest  of  far 
greater  value  than  Ashbies  in  a  step-mother's  dower 
estate  at  Snitterfield,  and  in  some  other  land  at  Wilme- 
cote. The  small  sum  of  money  set  down  to  the  young 
heiress  (though  in  the  end  she  doubtless  had  much 
more)  may  excite  a  smile,  until  we  remember  that 
money  had  then  nearly  six  times  its  present  value, 
and  also  how  very  little  of  actual  money  is  got,  or  in 
fact  needed,  by  agricultural  people,  even  of  compara- 
tively large  possessions.  Robert  Arden  died  about  the 
Ist  of  December,  1556,  and  the  first  child  of  John 
Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden  was  baptized  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1558.  Joan  Shakespeare  received  her 
name  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  parish 
church  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  where  her  father  had  for 
some  years  been  settled,  and  had  become  a  prosperous 
and  rising  man.  When  he  went  thither  we  do  not 
know ;  but  he  was  there,  and  a  householder  in  Henley 
Street,  in  1552.  His  chief  occupation  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  glover ;  for  he  is  so  styled  in  a  law  docu- 
ment issued  in  June,  1556.  But  he  was  also  engaged 
in  husbandry,  and  in  company  with  another  person ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  brought 
a  suit  against  Henry  Field,  who  imjustly  kept  from  him 
eighteen  quarters  of  barley.  John  Shakespeare's  private 
and  public  fortunes  advanced  steadily  and  rapidly  for 
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twenty  years  from  the  time  when  he  first  appears  in 
Stratford.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  write  his  name  ; 
but  that  was  no  disgrace,  and  little  impediment,  at  a 
time  when  men  much  above  him  in  social  position  were 
equally  incapable.  In  1556  he  purchased  the  copy- 
hold of  two  houses,  one  with  a  garden  and  croft,  and 
9ne — that  in  Henley  Street — with  a  garden  only.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  year  he  acquired  other  property 
<how  considerable  for  a  man  in  his  station,  we  have 
ibready  seen)  by  his  marriage.  In  this  year  he  was 
regarded  as  of  sufficient  substance  and  importance  to  be 
marked  as  one  of  the  jury  of  the  court-leet,  upon  which 
he  served  soon  afterward ;  and  at  this  date  he  was  also 
appointed  ale-taster  —  an  office  of  which,  m  spite  of  its 
Qumble  name,  the  mighty  consumption  of  that  fluid 
in  old  England  must  have  made  the  duties  arduous, 
though  pleasant,  and  the  perquisites  acceptable.  He 
must  have  given  the  burgesses  of  Stratford  cause  to 
«peak  well  of  him  over  the  liquor  that  they  loved ;  for 
in  1557  they  elected  him  one  of  their  number,  and  they 
were  only  fourteen.  The  next  year  saw  him  a  con- 
«table,  and  also  the  father  of  the  girl  who  was  called 
%fter  him;  and  in  1559  he  was  reflected  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Queen*s  peace  in  Stratford.  About  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  dropped  his  glover*s  trade.  It 
tvas,  indeed,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notions  of  pro- 
(yriety  in  that  day  that  the  husband  of  an  Arden  and  an 
aeiress  should  be  an  artisan  ;  and  this  consideration 
could  not  but  have  had  its  weight  with  the  young  bur- 
gess, now  that  he  had  land  and  beeves.  The  year  1561 
saw  him  made  an  afieeror  in  the  spring,  and  before  the 
leaves  began  to  fall,  elected  chamberlain.  It  was  the 
duty  of  an  afieeror  to  impose  fines  upon  offenders  who 
were  punishable  arbitrarily  for  misdemeanors  to  which 
no  express  penalty  was  attached  by  statute  —  an  office 
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only  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  discretion  and  integrity ; 
and  as  John  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  date  when 
he  is  with  good  reason  believed  to  hsve  been  bom,  was 
at  this  time  but  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old,  his 
appointment  to  this  office  by  the  court  indicates,  not 
only  soundness  of  character  on  his  part,  but  somewhat 
unusual  ripeness  of  judgment.  He  served  as  chamber- 
lain two  years,  in  the  second  of  which  another  daughter 
was  bom  to  him,  who  was  called  Margaret.  But  Mary 
Arden's  little  family  did  not  thrive  like  her  husband^s 
business.  A  few  months  lightened  the  young  mother's 
arms  to  lay  a  load  upon  her  heart.  Margaret  as  well 
as  Joan  died  in  early  infancy. 

To  the  now  childless  couple  there  came  consolation 
and  a  welcome  care  in  their  first-bom  son,  whom,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1564,  they  christened  and  called 
William.  The  Reverend  (or,  as  he  was  then  called.  Sir) 
John  Breechgirdle  probably  performed  that  office.  Of 
the  day  of  William  Shakespeare's  birth  there  exists, 
and  probably  there  was  made,  no  record.  Why  should 
it  have  been  otherwise?  He  was  only  the  son  of  a 
Warwickshire  yeoman,  a  burgess  of  a  little  nural  town. 
And  there  were  two  score  at  least  of  children  born  that 
year  in  Stratford,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents  and 
of  the  good  towns  folk,  were  of  just  as  much  importance, 
and  of  whose  appearance  in  the  world  no  other  note  was 
taken  than  such  as  tells  us  of  his  advent  —  the  entry  of 
their  christening  in  the  parish  register.  As  yet  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  record  upon  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
Bible  the  dates  of  life  and  death  in  humble  families;  and 
had  John  Shakespeare  owned  a  Bible,  neither  he  nor 
even  his  higher  bom  wife  could  have  written  the  words 
to  read  whicii,  if  they  had  endured,  men  would  have 
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made  a  pilgrimage.  All  unsuspecting  what  he  was 
whom  she  had  borne  and  whom  she  cherished  in  her 
bosom,  the  mother  of  William  Shakespeare  could  have 
looked  on  him  only  as  the  probable  inheritor  of  his 
father's  little  wealth,  the  possible  recipient  of  his 
father's  little  honors,  or  mayhap,  in  some  moment  of 
high  hope,  the  occupant  of  a  position  like  that  of  his 


maternal  grandfather.  And  had  he  become  a  peer 
mstead  of  a  player,  the  day  of  his  birth  might  have  been 
no  less  uncertain.  Tradition  says  it  was  the  23d  of 
April ;  and  the  old  custom  of  christening  on  the  third 
day  after  birth,  though  it  was  far  from  universal,  if  it 
did  not  give  rumor  a  hint,  gives  tradition  some  support. 
A  court  roU  teUs  us  that  in  1552  John  Shakespears 
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lived  in  Henley  Street,  and  another  that  he  bought  the 
copyhold  of  a  house  in  that  street  in  1556:  tradition 
points  out  a  house  in  Henley  Street,  which  we  know 
belonged  to  John  Shakespeare,  as  the  birthplace  of  his 
illustrious  son,  who  himself  became  its  owner;  and 
the  probability  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  amounts,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  to  certainty.  Neglect,  subdi- 
vision, and  base  uses  had  reduced  this  house  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  a  very  forlorn  and 
unsightly  condition.  But  as  late  as  1769  it  preserved 
enough  of  its  original  form  to  show  that  William  Shake* 
speare  was  bom  and  passed  his  childhood  and  his  adoles- 
cent years  in  a  home  which  was  not  only  pretty  and 
picturesque,  but  very  comfortable  and  unusually  com- 
modious  for  a  man  in  his  father's  station  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
domestic  architecture  was  in  its  infancy.  Something 
had  been  done  for  the  household  comfort  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  large  estates ;  but  almost  nothing  for 
the  homes  of  that  large  class,  composed,  in  the  words 
of  Agar,  of  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
but  food  convenient  for  them,  and  which  now  gives  the 
architect  his  chief  employment.  Old  abbeys,  priories, 
and  granges,  recently  sequestered,  and  newly-built 
halls,  were  taking  the  place  of  the  cold,  crumbling 
castles  as  dwellings  for  the  rich;  and  between  these 
and  the  humble  farm-house  or  village  cot,  often  built,  as 
the  haughty  Spaniard  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's 
sister,  of  sticks  and  dirt,"  there  was  no  middle  struc- 
ture. People  corresponding  in  position  to  those  whose 
means  and  tastes  would  now  insure  them  as  much  com- 
fort in  their  homes  as  a  king  has  in  his  palace,  and 
even  simple  elegance  beside,  then  lived  in  houses  which 
in  their  best  estate  would  seem  at  the  present  day 
rude,  cheerless,  and  confined^  to  any  man  not  bred  in 
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poverty.  In  1847  the  Shakespeare  house  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  association  under  whose  care  it  has 
been  renovated ;  but  unfortunately,  like  some  of  the 
Shakespeare  poetry,  not  restored  to  a  close  resem- 
blance to  its  first  condition;  though  that  was  perhaps 
impossible.  Whether  it  was  in  this  house  that  John 
Shakespeare  and  his  wife,  with  their  only  precious 
child,  staid  out  the  plague,  which  visited  Stratford  in 


1564,  or  whether  they  fled  to  some  uninfected  place, 
we  do  not  know.  But  families  did  not  move  freely  in 
those  days,  or  easily  find  house-room ;  and  on  the 
80th  of  August  in  that  year  John  Shakespeare,  as  the 
Stratford  register  tells,  was  at  a  hall  or  meeting,  held 
in  a  garden,  probably  for  fear  of  infection.  On  this 
occasion  he  gave  twelve  pence  for  the  relief  of  poor 
flofiferers.     The  highest  sum  given  was  seven  shil- 
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lings  and  four  pence,  the  lowest,  six  pence ;  and 
there  were  but  two  burgesses  who  gave  more  than 
twelve  pence.  In  September  he  gave  six  pence  more, 
and  in  October  eighteen  pence.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
quite  certain,  then,  that  the  Shakespeares  remained  at 
Stratford  during  the  plague,  thus  leaving  William,  like 
any  other  child,  in  peril  of  the  pestilence.  They  passed 
through  a  period  of  fearful  trial.  The  scourge  made 
Stratford  desolate.  In  six  months  one  sixth  of  their 
neighbors  were  buried.  But  although  around  them 
there  was  hardly  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one 
dead,  there  was  a  charm  upon  their  threshold,  and 
William  Shakespeare  lived. 

In  the  next  year  the  father  was  chosen  one  of  the 
fourteen  aldermen  of  the  town;  and  in  1568  he  was 
made  high  bailiff,  which  office  he  filled  one  year.  He 
continued  to  prosper,  and  in  1570  he  took  under  his 
cultivation  yet  other  lands,  a  farm  called  Ington,  at  the 
then  goodly  rent  of  £8.  The  year  1571  saw  him  chief 
alderman ;  and  in  1575  he  bought  two  freehold  houses 
in  Henley  Street,  with  gardens  and  orchards.  William 
Shakespeare,  therefore,  at  ten  years  of  age  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  respected  men  of 
Stratford,  who  was  one  of  its  fourteen  burgesses,  and 
who  had  rapidly  attained,  step  by  step,  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen.  He  was  styled  Master 
Shakespeare  —  a  designation  the  manly  style  of  which 
we  have  belittled  into  Mister^  voiding  it  at  the  same 
time  of  its  honorable  significance.  As  high  bailiff  and 
chief  alderman  he  sat  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  thus 
even  became  *  worshipfid.*  There  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  what  was  his  occupation  at  this  time; 
his  glover  s  trade  having  been  before  abandoned. 
"Rowe,  on  Betterton's  authority,  says  that  he  was  "  a 
considerable  dealer  in  wool."    John  Aubrey  the  anti* 
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quary,  or  rather  quid-tune,  says  that  he  was  a  butcher ; 
in  a  deed  dated  1579,  and  in  another  seventeen  years 
later,  he  is  called  a  yeoman ;  and  his  name  appears  in  a 
list  of  the  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred  in  1580.  One  of  his  fellow-aldermen,  who  was 
his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  bailiff,  was  a  butch- 
er;  but  with  our  knowledge  of  his  lan*^^  ^d  possessions 
and  his  consequent  agricultural  occupation,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  his  nearest  approach  to  that  useful  busi- 
ness was  in  having  his  oWn  cattle  killed  on  his  own 
premises.  Wool  he  might  well  have  sold  from  the 
backs  of  his  own  flocks  without  being  properly  a  wool- 
dealer.  But  what  was  his  distinctive  occupation  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  except  as  it  may  have 
affected  the  early  occupation  of  his  son,  and  of  not 
much,  even  in  that  regard.  He  was  plainly  in  a 
condition  of  life  which  secured  that  son  the  means  of  a 
healthy  physical  and  moral  development,  and  which,  if 
he  had  lived  in  New  England  a  century  or  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  would  have  made  him  regarded,  if  a 
well-mannered  man,  as  fit  company  for  the  squire  and 
the  parson  and  the  best  people  of  the  township,  and 
emboldened  him  perhaps  to  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Colony.  But  the  first  that  we  hear  of 
John  Shakespeare  is,  that  in  1552  he  and  a  certain  Hum- 
phrey Reynolds  and  Adrian  Quiney  made  a  muck -heap 
in  Henley  Street,  against  the  order  of  the  Court;  for 
which  dirty  piece  of  business  they  were  punished  by  a 
fine,  as  they  well  deserved.  Yet  next  year  John  Shake- 
speare and  Adrian  Quiney  repeated  the  unsavory  offence, 
and  this  time  in  company  with  the  bailiff  himself.  It  is 
plain  that  WilHam  Shakespeare's  father  was  not  singu- 
lar in  the  uncleanliness  of  his  habits  in  this  respect. 
Stratford  on  Avon  was  a  dirty  village ;  yet  not  dirtier, 
perhaps,  than  most  villages  were  three  hundred  years 
ago.    Out-door  cleanliness  and  order  are  amon^  th» 
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modern  improvements  upon  former  ways  of  li^-ing ;  and 
even  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  apartments  in  noble- 
men* s  houses  and  in  palaces  were  so  neglected  that  they 
became  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  perfumes  were 
burned  in  them,  a  substitute  —  a  very  poor  one  —  for 
the  use  of  broom,  and  soap,  and  water.  Stratford, 
also,  like  most  country  villages  three  centuries  ago, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  thatched  cottages  and  small 
farm-houses,  the  meaner  of  which  were  without  chim- 
neys and  glazed  windows,  and  most  of  which  would 


be  pronounced  uninhabitable  nowadays  by  people  of 
the  means  and  condition  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
then  inhabited.  But,  after  the  fashion  of  those  times,  in 
the  midst  of  these  hovels  were  a  few  fine  mansions,  and 
a  large  and  beautiful  stone  church ;  and  over  the  fertile, 
gently  rolling  country  round  were  scattered  the  stately 
country  houses  of  the  gentry.  A  fine  stone  bridge  of 
fourteen  arches  had  been  built  here  across  the  Avon  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  also  built  the  Great  House,  a 
mansion  afterward  called  New  Place,  and  in  which  the 
readers  of  these  Memoirs  are  interested. 
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What  was  the  education  of  William  Shakespeare  were 
a  question  indeed  of  interest  to  all  reasonable  creatures, 
and,  to  those  who  think  that  education  makes  great  men, 
of  singular  importance.  But  of  his  teachers  we  know 
nothing,  save  of  ope  —  his  father.  What  were  his  moth 
er*s  traits  of  character,  and  whether  by  maternity  and 
training  she  had  transmitted  any  of  them  to  her  son, 
we  cannot  tell.  In  which  ignorance  there  is  a  kind  of 
bliss  to  those  people  who  have  taken  up  the  novel  notion 
of  the  day,  that  men  of  mark  derive  their  mental  and  their 
moral  gifts,  not  from  the  father,  but  the  mother. 

Mary  Arden  may  have  been  such  a  woman  as  it 
would  please  us  to  imagine  the  mother  of  William 
Shakespeare  ;  but  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  oblige  ue 
to  look  upon  him  during  childhood  only  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  father,  whose  good  sense  and  strong  charac- 
ter are  shown  by  his  rapid  and  steady  rise  of  fortune 
and  advancement  among  his  townsmen.  His  son  was 
taught,  we  may  be  sure,  to  fear  God  and  honor  the 
King,*  and  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  to  learn  and 
labor  truly  to  get  his  own  living,  and  do  his  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  call 
him ;  for  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  home- 
teaching  of  our  forefathers.  For  book  instruction, 
there  was  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Stratford,  well 
endowed  by  Thomas  Jolyffe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
—  forever  therefore  let  his  name  be  honored  !  —  where, 
unless  it  differed  from  all  others  of  its  kind,  he  could 
'lave  learned  Latin  and  some  Greek.  Some  English, 
too ;  but  not  much ;  for  English  was  held  in  scorn  by 

*  Mariamur  pro  rtgt  noOro  ;  "  m  applicable  to  Xlliabeai  of  Rngland  m  v 
aria  Tbereaa  o(  Hungary. 
VOL.  I.  ^> 
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the  scholars  of  those  days,  and  long  after.  The  only 
qaalification»  for  admission  to  this  school  were  resi- 
dence in  the  town,  seven  years  of  age,  and  ability  to 
read.  That  the  sons  of  the  chief  alderman  of  Stratford 
went  there,  there  could  have  hardly  been  a  doubt,  even 
had  not  Betterton  learned  the  tradition  that  William 
had  been  bred  there  for  some  time.  The  masters  of 
the  school  between  1572  and  1580  were  Thomas  Hunt, 
the  parson  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Luddington, 
and  Thomas  Jenkins.  Had  either  the  Englishman  or 
the  Welshman  known  when  they  breeched  Shakespeare 
primus  that  he  would  have  his  revenge  in  making  the 
one  sit  for  his  portrait  as  ffolo/emes,  and  the  other  as 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  they  would  doubtless  have  taken  out 
their  satisfaction  grievously  in  advance  upon  the  spot. 
Could  any  one  have  told  them,  with  power  of  conviction 
upon  his  tongue,  what  he  was  whom  they  were  flogging, 
they  would  have  dropped  the  birch  and  fled  the  school 
in  awe  unspeakable.  There  is  better  discipline,  even 
for  a  dull  or  a  vicious  boy,  than  beating ;  but,  aside 
from  question  of  the  kind  of  training  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  it  was  well  perhaps  for  William  Shake- 
speare that  his  masters  knew  only  what  he  then  was. 
Insight  of  the  future  would  not  always  bring  good 
fortune. 

At  school  Shakespeare  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek.  For  not  only  does  Ben  Jonson  tell 
us  that  he  had  a  little  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  his  very  frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in 
their  radical  sense  shows  a  somewhat  thoughtful  and 
observant  study  of  that  language  ;  and  although  he  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  his  personal  feelings  and  experience 
upon  his  works  than  any  modem  writer,  he  wrote  one 
passage  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  telling  a  plain 
itary.    Warwick,  pleading  to  King  Henry  IV.  in  ex- 
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tenuation  of  the  fondness  of  JFVfnca  Sal  for  wild  asso- 
ciates, says,  — 

My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 

The  prince  but  studies  his  companions, 

Like  a  strange  tongue ;  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 

Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 

Be  looked  upon  and  leam*d ;  which  once  attained. 

Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  use, 

But  to  be  known  and  hated.*' 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.,  Act  IV.  8c.  4. 

Genius  does  not  teach  facts ;  and  every  man  who  has 
himself  been  through  the  curriculum  will  see  that  the 
writer  of  that  passage  had  surely  gone,  at  least,  part 
through  the  same  course  before  the  days  of  expurgated 
classics.  Jonson*s  phrase,  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,'*  has  been  generally  taken  as  meaning  a  mere 
smattering  of  the  first,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  second ; 
but  without  sufficient  reason,  in  my  opinion.  So  does 
Edward  Bathurst,  B.  D.,  in  his  memoir  of  his  friend 
Arthur  Wilson,  the  author  of  The  Inconstant  Ladie^ 
written  before  1646,  say  that  "  He  had  little  skill  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  less  in  the  Greek,  a  good  read- 
iness in  the  French  and  some  smattering  in  the 
Dutch ; "  *  and  yet,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
Wilson  had  been  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  been  regular  and  studious ;  and 
by  his  own  accoimt  he  could,  at  a  pinch,  speak  Latin,  f 
Little  and  much  are  comparative  terms,  the  value  of 
which  can  be  determined  only  when  we  know  the 
standard  according  to  which  they  are  used.  Jonson'i 
«cholarship,  though  not  profound  or  various,  seems  to 

•  **  Chanctmr  of  Wlleon,"  Ac,  in  the  Appendix'  U>**Tht  InconMant  Ladic' 
Bfl.l8U,p.l66. 

f  *•  OI«erTfttk»B  of  Qo^§  Prorldanoe  in  the  Tract  of  my  Life."  Ibid.  p.  W 
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have  been  very  thorough  and  exact,  and  Bathursl  was 
probably  a  man  entirely  given  up  to  study.  Both,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  speak  very  lightly  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  of  many  men  now-a-days  who  have  well  earned 
their  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  who  can  make  good 
use  of  their  academical  acquirements.  From  report 
and  from  the  evidence  of  his  works  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  William  Shakespeare  read,  as  boys  read, 
the  easier  classical  Latin  authors  at  Stratford  Grammar 
School,  and  added  to  them  the  favorite  of  that  day,  old 
Baptista  Mantuan,  whom  he  quotes  in  Lov^s  Labour's 
Lost^  and  that  he  retained  enough  of  what  he  learned  to 
have  thereby  a  finer  insight  and  more  thorough  mastery 
of  English,  if  not  to  enjoy  Virgil  and  Terence  in  the 
original.  It  is  true,  as  Farmer  has  shown,  that  his 
works  furnish  evidence  undeniable  that  in  preparing 
himself  to  write  upon  Greek  and  Roman  subjects  he 
used  the  existing  translations  of  the  classics.  But  how 
many  who  for  years  have  spent  a  part  of  every  day  in 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  do  the  same,  when  college 
exercises  are  driven  out  of  mind  by  the  duties  and 
labors  for  which  college  studies  are  but  discipline,  and 
turn  laboriously  from  translation  to  original  only  when 
they  wish  to  examine  some  particular  passage  closely ! 
When,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  Tranio  quotes  a 
passage  from  Terence,  he  is  inaccurate,  and  gives  it  not 
as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  the  Latin  dramatist,  but  as 
it  is  misquoted  in  the  Latin  Grammar  of  William  Lilly, 
whose  accidence  was  in  common  use  among  our  fore- 
fathers when  Shakespeare  was  a  boy.*  But,  even  if  this 
showed  that  Shakespeare  had  not  read  Terence,  which 

*  "Quid  ngas?  nisi  at  te  redimaa  captum  qunm  qaeas 
Miiiimo."  BumuOmM^  Act  I.  8c.  1. 
Redimft  te  captum  qnam  queiu  mlnimo." 

Tht  J\iming  qf  the  Shrtw^  Act  I.  So.  1 
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h  does  not,  it  surely  does  show  that  he  had  studied  Map- 
ter  Lilly's  book,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  itself,  doI 
in  English,  but  in  Latin,  after  the  strange,  pedantie 
fashion  of  the  times  when  it  was  written.  The  scene 
between  Sir  Hugh  and  William,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  is  as  surely  evidence  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  grammar.  Singulariter,  nominativOf 
hie,  hcec,  hoc,''  docs  not  lie  very  far  over  the  threshold 
of  that  elementary  book  ;  but  the  question  which  elicits 
the  declension,  *'  What  is  he,  William,  that  does  lend 
articles  ? "  by  which  the  pragmatic  parson  tries  to  trip 
the  poor  boy  up,  shows  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language. 

Italian  and  French  were  not  taught,  we  may  be  sure,  at 
Stratford  Grammar  School ;  but  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient occasion  on  which  to  say  that  Shakespeart 
appears  to  have  learned  something  of  them  before  he 
became  too  busy  a  man  to  study.  It  was  probably  in 
his  earlier  London  years.  Both  these  languages,  and 
especially  the  former,  were  much  in  vogue  among  the 
cultivated  people  of  that  period.  Shakespeare  was  likely 
to  be  thrown  into  the  society  of  those  who  taught  them ; 
and  their  instructions  he  might  well  requite,  if  he  were 
sparing  of  money,  by  orders  of  admission  to  the  theatre, 
which  have  been  held  to  pay  many  a  larger  debt  in 
later  times.  He  has  left  several  traces  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Italian,  which  might  be  great  or  small,  scat- 
tered through  his  plays ;  but  in  two  passages,  there  are 
indications  of  an  acquaintance  with  two  Italian  poets, 
which,  though  hitherto  passed  by,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
mistaken.  When  Othello,  in  the  dawing  of  his  jeal- 
ousy, chides  Desdemona  for  being  without  the  handker- 
chief, his  first  love-token,  he  tells  her,  — 

There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it. 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
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The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury,  sewed  the  work." 

The  phrase  "  prophetic  fury "  is  so  striking,  so  pictu- 
resque, and  so  peculiar,  that  in  itself  it  excites  remark,  and 
remains  upon  the  memory  as  the  key-note  of  the  pas- 
sage; but  when  we  regard  it  as  applied  to  mood  in 
which  a  web  was  woven  or  embroidered,  all  these  char- 
acteristics are  much  enhanced.  Now,  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso  there  is  the  following  passage  about  a  tent 
which  Cassandra  gave  to  Hector,  and  which  de- 
scended through  Cleopatra  to  Constantine,  who  gave  it 
to  Melissa :  — 

Eran  de  gli  anni  appresso  che  due  mUia 
Che  fu  quel  ricco  padiglion  trapunto. 
Una  donzella  de  la  terra  d'  Ilia 
Ch'  avea  il  furor  profetico  congiunto, ' 
Con  studio  di  gran  tempo  e  con  vigilia, 
Lo  fece  di  sua  man,  di  tutto  punto."  * 

Canto  XLVI.  St.  80. 

Here  we  have  the  identical  thought,  and,  in  their  Ital- 
ian form,  the  identical  words,  furor  jjro/eticOy  used  in 
the  description  of  a  woman,  sibyl-like,  if  not  a  sibyl, 
weaving  a  cloth  of  magic  virtues.  There  is,  too,  in 
both  passages  the  idea  of  a  great  lapse  of  time,  though 
in  one  it  is  applied  to  the  weaver  and  in  the  other 
to  the  thing  woven.  It  would  seem  impossible  that 
this  striking  coincidence  of  thought,  of  incident,  and 
of  language  could  be  merely  accidental ;  and  there  was 
no  other  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioao  into  Eng- 

^  ThoB  rendered  by  Bote :  — 

Two  thoasand  tedioiu  years  were  nigh  complete, 

Since  thin  fair  work  was  fashioned  by  the  lore 
Of  Trqjan  maid,  wanned  writh  prophetic  heat  | 

Who  'mid  long  labor,  and  'mid  vigil  sore, 
With  her  own  fingers  all  the  storied  sheet 

Of  the  parilion  had  embroidered  o'er." 
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Ibh  in  Shakespeare's  time  than  Sir  John  Harrington's, 
published  in  1591,  and  in  that  the  phrase  prophetic 
fury,"  or  any  one  like  it,  does  not  occur.* 

Again,  when  lago,  distilling  his  poison  into  Othello*i 
ears*  ntters  the  often  quoted  lines,  — 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 
nothing ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed,"  — 

be  but  repeats  with  little  variation  this  stanza  of  Bemi'i 
Orlando  Innamorato^  of  which  poem,  to  this  day,  there 
is  no  English  version :  — 

*'  Chi  ruba  un  como  un  cavallo  un  anello, 
£  simil  cose,  ha  qualche  discrezione, 
E  potrebbe  chiamarsi  ladroncello ; 
Ma  quel  che  ruba  la  reputazione, 
E  de  r  altrui  fatiche  si  fa  hello. 
Si  puo  chiamare  assassino  e  ladrone ; 
E  tanto  pih  odio  e  pena  ^  degno 
Quanto  pih  del  dover  trapassa  il  segno."  f 
Canto  LI.  St.  1. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  faculty  and  habit 

•  See  narrington**  Orlando  Purioto  in  Engluh.  Canto  XLVI.  St.  tL  Ed 
JMl. 

f  A»  no  English  trnnalation  hai  bfen  made  of  the  Orlando  Innammntn, 
muBt  aak  the  reader  who  cannot  command  the  original  to  be  oontont  witb 
Alt  r«nd«ing  of  the  above  sunza  :  — • 

The  man  who  vtealt  a  bom.  a  horse,  a  ring, 

Or  rach  a  trifle.  thieTea  with  moderation, 
And  majr  Ln»  Justly  called  a  robberllng; 

Bnt  he  who  takes  away  a  repntation. 
And  pranks  In  feathers  from  another's  wtiif, 

His  deed  Is  robbery.  assaasinattoB, 
And  merits  punishment  so  mnch  the  gteatw 
As  he  to  right  and  truth  is  more  a  traitor. 
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of  assimilating  what  he  read  was  one  of  Shake- 
speare's mental  traits,  and  that  both  these  passages  of 
his,  so  identical  in  thought  and  in  expression  with 
others  in  two  Italian  poets  who  wrote  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, occur  in  a  play  founded  upon  an  Italian  novel 
which  had  not  been  rendered  into  our  language  in  his 
day,  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  he  was  sufficiently 
an  Italian  scholar  to  read  Ariosto,  Bemi,  and  Giraldi 
Cinthio  in  the  original?*  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  has  diverted  us  from  the  course  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  and  has  given  us  an  anticipatory  glance 
of  one  of  its  few  landmarks ;  which,  however,  are  so 
well  known,  that  I  have  not  sought  and  shall  not  seek 
solicitously  to  show  them  only  in  due  order. 

John  Shakespeare's  prosperity  hardly  lasted  to  his 
eldest  son's  adolescence.  Betterton  heard  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  and  the 
need  of  his  son's  assistance  at  home  forced  him  to  with- 
draw  William  from  school;  and  the  evidence  of  town 
registers  and  of  court  records  corroborates  the  story. 
In  1578,  when  the  young  poet  was  but  fourteen  years 
old,  his  father  mortgaged  the  farm  at  Ashbies  for  forty 
pounds  to  Edmund  Lambert.  That  this  step  was  taken 
not  to  raise  money  for  a  venture  in  trade  or  for  a  new 

•  Seo  the  Introduction  to  OtheOo,  Vol.  XI.  p.  361  of  this  work.  Mr.  Halll 
well  in  his  Life  of  William  Sbakeapeare,  p.  190,  quotes  from  a  MS.  entitled 
rU  New  MttamorphotU.  which  was  written  by  J.  M.  Gent.  1600,"  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  he.  not  having  Berni's  stanza  in  mind,  naturally  regards  as  an 
Imitation  of  the  passage  of  OtheOo  in  question,  and  therefore,  of  course,  as  tvi- 
tenoe  that  that  play  was  written  before  the  date  of  the  MS. :  — 

**The  highwayman  that  robs  one  of  his  purse 
Is  not  soe  bad ;  nay,  these  are  ten  times  worse  I 
For  these  doe  rob  men  of  their  prntious  name, 
And  in  exchange  glTe  obloquy  and  shame." 

But  J.  M.*s  lines  are,  on  the  oontrary,  a  manifest  imitation  of  Beml's,  rather 
than  Sliakeepeare's ;  and  if  they  hare  auy  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  ol 
the  date  of  OtheUa,  (which,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  not,)  they  thow  that  It 
was  written  after  1600. 
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purchase,  but  on  account  of  serious  embarrassment,  Is 
shown  by  a  concurrence  of  significant  events,  all  point- 
ing in  the  latter  direction.  In  the  same  year  when 
his  fellow -aldermen  assessed  themselves  6  8.  Sd,  each 
towards  the  equipment  of  pikeraen,  biUmen,  and  aL 
archer,  he  is  set  down  as  to  pay  only  3  s,  4  d.  Again 
in  that  year  when  the  other  aldermen  paid  4  d,  each  a 
week  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  was  ordered  that  John 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any  thing.  In 
March,  157f,  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  having  been 
assessed  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  he  failed  to  contrib- 
ute his  quota.  In  October,  1579,  he  sold  his  wife*8 
share  in  the  Snitterfield  property,  and  in  1580  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  same,  the  latter  for  forty  pounds. 
Six  years  afterwards  his  little  wealth  had  found  such 
wings  that  a  distraint  having  been  issued  against  him, 
the  return  made  upon  it  was,  that  he  had  nothing  upon 
which  to  distrain ;  whereupon  a  writ  of  capias  was 
issued  against  his  person ;  he  who  as  high  bailiff  had 
but  a  short  time  before  issued  such  writs  against  oth- 
ers.* He  seems  even  to  have  been  in  hiding  about 
this  time;  for  the  town  records  show  that  in  1586  he 
was  deprived  of  his  alderman*  s  office,  the  reason  given 
being  that  Mr.  Shaxpere  dothe  not  come  to  the  halles 
when  they  be  warned,  nor  bathe  not  done  of  longe 
tyme ; "  and  it  appears,  on  the  same  authority,  that  he 
had  thus  absented  himself  for  seven  years.  But  before 
March  of  the  next  year  he  had  been  arrested,  and 
was  imprisoned  or  in  custody,  doubtless  for  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  cruel  and  foolish  practice  of  which  our 
brethren  in  the  mother  country  have  not  yet  rid  them- 
selves. This  we  know  by  his  suing  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record.  Per* 

*  The  Shakespeare  Sodetj  of  Loudon  was  In  poiiewion  of  two  euch  writs 
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haps  he  suffered  this  indignity  on  account  of  his  kind- 
ness to  his  brother  Henry,  before  mentioned,  ^  who 
had  much  money  trouble,  and  for  whom  he  became 
surety  to  one  Nicholas  Lane  for  ten  pounds.  Henry 
not  having  duly  paid  this  sum,  Lane  sued  John  Shake- 
speare for  it  in  February,  1587.  To  follow  his  sad 
fortunes  yet  farther,  in  1592  a  commission,  upon 
which  were  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville 
with  six  others,  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conformity  of  the  people  of  Warwickshire  to 
the  established  religion,  with  a  special  eye  to  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  recusants,  reported  many  persons  for  not 
comming  monethlie  to  the  churche,  according  to  hir 
Majestie*s  lawes ; "  and  among  them  was  John  Shake- 
speare. But  the  commissioners  specially  note  as  to 
him  and  eight  others,  that  it  is  sayd  that  these  last 
nine  coom  not  to  churche  for  fear  of  procesae  for 
debtte." 

Thus  low  in  fortune  and  estate  had  sunk  the  once 
prosperous  high  bailiff  of  Stratford,  in  the  veins  of  whose 
children  ran  the  blood  of  men  who  had  owned  half  the 
county  through  which  he  skulked,  a  bailiff-hunted 
debtor.  Those  very  children  added  largely  to  his  anxi- 
ety and  his  cares.  For  since  Margaret's  death  six 
had  been  bom  to  him :  William ;  Gilbert,  bom  in 
1566;  a  second  Joan,  in  1569;  Anne,  in  1571  ;  Rich- 
ard, in  157f ;  and  Edmund,  in  1580.  Rowe,  upon 
Betterton*s  authority,  says  that  John  Shakespeare  had 
"ten  children  in  all."  But  Betterton  only  reported 
tradition ;  and  the  Stratford  parish  register,  better 
authority  on  such  a  point,  records  the  baptism  of  no 
more  than  eight,  two  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  died 
before  their  father  reached  the  height  of  his  prosper- 
ity ;  and  Anne  died  at  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
At  her  burial  there  were  both  pall  and  beU^  foi  which  it 
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bas  been  discovered  that  viii  d.  were  paid,  while  other 
children  buried  in  the  same  year  (1579)  were  honored 
with  only  half  the  ceremony,  the  bell,  at  half  the  price  ; 
which  has  been  accepted  as  evidence  that  John  Shake- 
speare had  money  to  spare.  So  regarded  he  meant  that 
it  should  be  ;  and  he  deceived  even  posterity.  As  long 
as  funeral  ceremonies  are  deemed  important,  they  will 
be  the  last  as  to  which  poverty  will  compel  retrench- 
ment. In  1579  John  Shakespeare  had  not  abandoned 
the  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances.  Had  his  purse 
been  fiiller,  or  his  position  lower,  he  might  have  been 
willing  to  save  the  four  pence.  But  a  few  years  later 
five  little  mouths  to  feed,  five  little  backs  to  clothe, 
were  quite  enough  to  harass  the  poor  man  who  could 
not  keep  his  own  body  out  of  a  debtor's  prison,  and  to 
cause  him  to  abandon  any  ambitious  projects  which  he 
might  have  formed  for  his  eldest  son,  and  call  him  from 
his  studies  to  contribute  something  to  his  own  support, 
and  perhaps  to  that  of  the  family.  The  traditions  of 
the  townsfolk  upon  this  subject  were  surely  therefore  in 
the  main  well  founded,  though  in  their  particulars  they 
were  discordant.  Rowe,  speaking  for  Betterton,  says, 
that  *•  upon- his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given 
entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  pro- 
posed to  him,"  which,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  that  of  a  dealer  in  wool.  Gossiping  John  Aubrey, 
who  says  that  John  Shakespeare  was  a  butcher,  adds, 
"  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbors 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade  ; 
but  when  he  kill'd  a  calfe  he  wold  doe  it  in  a  high  style, 
and  nvike  a  speeche."  Aubrey,  who  died  about  1700, 
probably  received  this  precious  information  from  the 
same  source  through  which  an  old  parish  clerk  of  Strat- 
ford, who  was  living  in  1693,  and  was  then  more  thai; 
eighty  years  old,  derived  a  similar  8tor}%  that  Shake- 
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apeare  had  been  "  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher.**  Au- 
brey abo  records,  on  the  authority  of  an  unknown  Mr. 
Beeston,  that  William  Shakespeare  understode  Latin 
pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  many  years  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  country."  The  only  point  upon  which  these  loose 
traditions  are  of  importance,  is  that  upon  which  they  are 
unanimous,  that  William  Shakespeare  was  obliged  to 
leave  school  early  and  earn  his  living.  Isolated  passages 
of  the  poet's  works  have  been  gathered  together  and 
gravely  brought  forward  to  sustain  each  of  these  traditions 
as  to  his  early  occupation, — surely  a  wise  and  penetrative 
method  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  such  a  matter.  There  is 
hardly  a  calling,  from  that  of  bishop  or  general  to  that  of 
pimp  or  serving-man,  which  could  not  be  fastened  upon 
him  by  this  process.  Utterly  ruined,  however,  as  John 
Shakespeare  was,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  his  house  in  Henley  Street,  or  to  have  lost  his 
property  in  it ;  though  how  this  could  be  in  the  case  of 
a  man  as  to  whom  the  return  upon  an  execution  was  no 
effects,"  it  ia  not  easy  to  conjecture. 

But  what  was  William  Shakespeare  doing  in  all 
those  years  through  which  his  father  was  descending 
into  the  vale  of  poverty,  whither  we  have  followed  him 
to  the  lowest  depth  ?  We  have  passed  over  thereby 
some  events  of  great  importance  to  the  son,  whom 
his  father  s  trials  seem  not  to  have  chastened  into 
sobriety.  In  estimating  Shakespeare^s  character,  the 
fact  that  he  lefl  among  his  neighbors  the  reputation  of 
having  been  somewhat  irregular  in  his  youth  cannot  be 
lightly  ^t  aside.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a 
reputation  should  have  been  attained  in  the  early  years 
of  a  man  of  his  lively  fancy,  healthy  organization,  and 
breadth  of  moral  sympathy.  It  is  from  tradition  that 
we  learn  that  during  his  father's  misfortunes  he  was 
occasionally  engaged  in  stealing  deer  ;  but  we  know  on 
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good  evidence  that  about  that  time  he  abo  got  himself 
married  in  no  very  creditable  fashion.  While  he  was 
sowing  his  wild  oats  in  the  fields  round  Stratford,  he 
naturally  visited  the  cottage  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a 
substantial  yeoman  of  Shottery,  who  seems  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  John  Shakespeare.  This 
Richard  Hathaway  had,  among  other  children,  a  daugh- 
ter named  Anne,  who  might  have  dandled  WiUiam 
Shakespeare  in  his  infancy  upon  her  knee  ;  for  she  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  was  bom,  in  1564.  Whether 
or  no  Anne  Hathaway  had  a  fair  face  and  a  winning  way 
which  spontaneously  captivated  William  Shakespeare, 
or  whether  he  yielded  to  arts  to  which  his  inexperience 
made  him  an«.easy  victim,  we  cannot  siurely  tell.  But 
we  do  know  that  she,  though  not  vestally  inclined,  as 
we  shall  see,  remained  unmarried  until  1582,  and  that 
then  the  woman  of  twenty-six  took  to  husband  the  boy 
of  eighteen.  They  were  married  upon  once  asking  of  the 
banns  ;  and  the  bond  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
for  his  security  in  licensing  this  departure  from  custom, 
was  given  in  that  year,  on  the  28th  day  of  November.* 

*  *'NoTerint  unlrerti  perpnetentes  dm  ffnlcootm  Sandelln  de  Stratford  la 
ecnnltotii  Wnrwld,  agrkoUm,  et  Jobannem  Rycliardson  ibidem  agricolum, 
iMieri  et  flnnitor  obUgarl  BIcardo  Co«io  gvnerosot  «t  Roberto  Warmntrj  iK>ta> 
rlo  publico,  in  qoadragiota  librtf  bona  «t  legalia  mooatiB  Anglia,  soWeDd. 
dem  Ricardo  at  Roberto*  bmed.  ezecut.  Tel  assignat.  tuii,  ad  quani  qiiidem 
■olocloDein  bene  et  fideliter  fluyaod.  obllgamus  noe  et  utrumque  noetrum  per 
M  pro  toto  et  in  solid,  hnrad.  ezaootor.  et  administrator,  noetros  firmiter  per 
pr«0)Dtee  elglllis  novtria  dglllat.  Dat.  28  die  Nnvem.  anno  regni  dumloM 
Boatra  Kill.  Del  gratia  Anglla,  Franc,  et  Hiberuiie  regina,  fidei  de&naor, 
Ac  26. 

The  oondJdon  of  this  obllgadon  71  niche,  that  if  berafter  there  eball  not 
appere  aojr  lawftill  left  or  impediment,  by  reaeon  of  any  precontract,  conitan- 
guI[nl]Ue,  afSuitie,  or  by  any  other  lawful!  meanee  wliataoever,  bnt  that  Will- 
iam Shagspere  one  tbone  partie,  and  Anne  Hatbwey  of  SiraUbrd  In  the  diocvf 
of  Worceeter,  maiden,  may  lawfully  eolennlxe  matrimuny  together,  and  In  the 
tame  afterwardee  remaine  and  oontlnew  like  man  and  wiffe,  according  unto  the 
Uvea  in  that  belialf  provided  :  and  moreover,  if  there  be  not  at  thia  preeent 
tiae  any  action,  ante,  qnarrell,  or  demaund,  moved  or  depending  before  au| 
lodga  eeclealaatlcall  or  temporall,  for  and  concerning  any  lucho  lawfoll  tott  01 
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About  those  days  there  was  great  need  that  Anne 
Hathaway  should  provide  herself  with  a  husband  of 
some  sort,  and  that  speedily ;  for  in  less  than  five 
months  after  she  obtained  one  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  The  parish  register  shows  that  Susanna,  the 
daughter  of  WiUiam  and  Anne  Shakespeare,  was  bap- 
tized May  26th,  1583. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  turn  aside  the  obvious 
bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  character  of  Anne  Hath- 
away. But  it  is  a  stubborn  and  unwise  idolatry  which 
resists  such  evidence  as  this,  —  an  idolatry  which  would 
exempt  Shakespeare,  and  not  only  him,  but  all  with 
whom  he  became  connected,  from  human  passion  and 
human  frailty.  That  temperament  is  efuel,  and  that 
morality  pharisaic,  which  treats  all  cases  of  this  kind 
with  inexorable  and  indiscriminating  severity,  and  that 
judgment  outrageously  unjust  which  visits  all  the  sin 
upon  the  weaker  and  already  suffering  party.  Yet  if  in 
the  present  instance  it  must  be  that  one  of  this  couple 
seduced  the  other  into  error,  perhaps  where  a  woman 
of  twenty-six  is  involved  with  a  boy  of  eighteen,  for 
the  honor  of  her  sex  the  less  that  is  said  about  the 
matter  the  better.  Besides,  Anne  Hathaway  rests  un- 
der the  implied  reproach  of  both  the  men  whose  good 
opinion  was  to  her  of  gravest  moment.    Her  father, 

Impediment:  and  moreorer,  If  the  said  William  Shagspere  do  not  proceed  to 
■oleroniaaclon  of  mariadg  with  the  lald  Anne  Hathwey  without  the  content 
of  hir  ftindee :  and  aleoi  If  the  lald  WUUam  do,  npon  his  owne  proper  co«tee 
and  expencee,  defend  and  sare  harmlet  the  right  rererend  Father  in  Ood, 
Lord  John  Boshop  of  Worcester,  and  hlfoflycers,  for  licensing  them  the  said 
William  and  Anne  to  be  marled  together  with  once  asking  of  the  bannes  of 
matrimony  betweene  them,  and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensne  by  rea» 
•on  or  occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  said  obllgadon  to  be  Toyd  and  of  nooi 
effect,  or  els  to  stand  and  abide  in  full  force  and  rertne.** 

To  this  Instrument  are  attached  the  rude  marks  of  Sandells  and  Klchardn% 
anl  a  seal  which  bears  two  letters,  R,  and  another.  Imperfect,  which  seems  te 
be  an  H.  ThU  seal  U  conjectured  to  be  that  of  the  bride's  fether,  who  at 
Oto  azecution  of  the  bond  had  been  dead  fire  months 
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like  Mary  Arden's,  bad  died  about  a  year  before  bei 
marriage ;  but  wbile  Mary  Arden  bad  special  legacies, 
and  was  assigned  to  tbe  bonorable  position  of  executrix 
by  ber  fatber's  will,  Anne  Hatbaway  was  passed  over 
even  witbout  mention  by  ber  fatber,  wbo  yet  carefuUy 
and  minutely  remembered  all  but  one  of  bis  otber  cbil- 
dren.  And  to  look  forward  again, — wbicb  we  weU 
may  do,  for  Sbakespeare*s  wife  will  soon  pass  entirely 
from  our  sigbt,  —  wben  ber  busband  was  giving  in- 
structions for  bis  wiU  be  left  ber  only  bis  second-best 


bed,  tbe  one  tbat  probably  sbe  slept  upon.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Knigbt  bas  pointed  out,  tbat  sbe  was  entitled  to 
dower,  and  tbat  so  ber  livelibood  was  well  provided  for ; 
it  is  true  also  tbat  a  bed  witb  its  furniture  was  in  tbose 
days  no  uncommon  bequest.  But  William  Sbake- 
8peare*8  will  was  one  of  great  particularity,  making 
little  legacies  to  nepbews  and  nieces,  and  leaving 
swords  and  rings  as  mementos  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance; and  yet  bis  wife's  name  is  omitted  from  tbe 
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document  in  its  original  form,  and  only  appears  by  ao 
after-thought  in  an  interlineation,  as  if  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  omission,  and  for  decency's  sake  he 
would  not  have  the  mother  of  his  children  unnoticed 
altogether.  The  lack  of  any  other  bequest  than  the 
furniture  of  her  chamber  is  of  small  moment  in  compar- 
ison with  the  slight  shown  by  that  interlineation.  A 
second-best  bed  might  be  passed  over ;  but  what  can 
be  done  with  second-best  thoughts  ?  And  second  best, 
if  good  at  all,  seem  to  hare  been  all  the  thoughts  which 
Shakespeare  gave  her ;  for  there  is  not  a  line  of  his 
writing  known  which  can  be  regarded  as  addressed  to 
her  as  maid  or  matron.  Did  ever  poet  thus  slight  the 
woman  that  he  loved,  and  that,  too,  during  years  of 
separation  ? 

The  cottage  in  which  Anne  Hathaway  lived  is  stilJ 
pointed  out  in  Shottery.  It  is  a  timber  and  plaster 
DOuse,  like  John  Shakespeare's,  standing  on  a  bank, 
with  a  roughly  paved  terrace  in  front.  The  parlor  is 
wainscoted  high  in  oak,  and  in  the  principal  chamber  is 
an  enormous  and  heavily  carved  bedstead.  Though  a 
rustic  and  even  rude  habitation  when  measured  by  our 
standard,  it  was  evidently  a  comfortable  home  for  a 
substantial  yeoman  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
is  picturesque  enough  for  the  cradle  of  a  poet's  love. 
But  it  can  never  be  looked  upon  without  sadness  by 
those  who  rightly  estimate  the  sorrow  and  the  shame 
which  there  were  bom  to  William  Shakespeare — sor- 
row and  shame  which  not  all  the  varied  successes  of  his 
afler-life  could  heal  and  obliterate,  and  his  sufferings 
from  which  find  frequent  expression  both  in  his  plays 
and  sonnets.  True,  he  was  of  all  poets  the  most  dra- 
matic, and  therefore  the  most  self- forgetful ;  but  this 
trouble  he  did  not  forget.  His  works  are  full  of  pas- 
sages, to  write  which,  if  he  had  loved  his  wife  and 
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rionored  her,  would  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  soul ;  nay,  which,  if  he  had  loved  and  honored  her, 
he  could  not  have  written.  But  did  the  "  flax-wench  " 
whom  he  uses  for  the  most  degrading  of  all  comparisons 
do  more  '*  before  her  troth-plight "  than  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name  and  whom  his  children  called  mother 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  his  judgment  was  justifi- 
able, but  of  what  he  thought  and  felt. 

And  even  if  Anne  Hathawa/s  fair  fame,  if  indeed  it 
was  ever  fair,  remained  untarnished,  the  marriage  at 
eighteen  of  such  a  man  as  her  boy  husband  proved  is 
one  of  the  saddest  social  events  that  can  be  contem- 
plated. Not  because  it  was  singular  in  all  its  circum- 
stances or  its  consequences;  for,  alas!  in  most  of  them 
it  is  too  common.  A  youth  whose  person,  whose  man- 
ner, and  whose  mental  gifts  have  made  him  the  admired 
favorite  of  some  rural  neighborhood,  captivated  ere  he 
is  well  a  man  by  some  rustic  beauty,  or  often  by  his 
own  imagination,  married  and  a  father  before  he  should 
be  weU  beyond  a  father's  care,  or  bound  as  much  in 
honor,  according  to  the  matrimonial  code,  as  if  he  were 
married,  developing  into  a  man  of  mark  and  culture, 
attaining  social  position  and  distinction  which  would 
make  him  the  welcome  suitor  of  the  fairest  and  most 
accomplished  woman  of  the  circle  into  which  he  has 
risen  by  right  of  worth  and  intellect,  yet  tied  to 
one  who  is  inferior  to  him  in  all  respects,  except  per- 
haps in  simple  truthfulness,  and  who  does  not  —  poor 
creature,  who  cannot  if  she  would  —  keep  pace  with 
him ;  and  all  this  the  consequence  of  a  boyish  pas- 
sion, which  opposition  might  have  confirmed,  but  which 
tact  and  a  little  time  —  so  little  !  —  might  easily  have 
dissipated  :  this  case,  so  pitiable !  so  pitiable  for  both 

•  The  WhOu't  TuU,  Act  I.  Be.  SL 
TOL.  I.  C 
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parties,  even  most  pitifible  for  her,  we  see  too  often 
But  add  to  all  this  that  the  man  was  William  Shake- 
speare,  and  that  he  met  his  fate  at  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  that  the  woman  who  came  to  him  with  a 
stain  upon  her  name  was  eight  years  his  senior,  and 
could  we  but  think  of  their  life  and  leave  out  the 
world's  interest  in  him,  should  we  not  wish  that  one  of 
them,  even  if  it  were  he,  had  died  before  that  ill-starred 
marriage  ?  But  chiefly  for  him  we  grieve ;  for  a  womar 
of  her  age,  who  could  so  connect  herself  with  a  boy  of 
his,  was  either  too  dull  by  nature  or  too  callous  by 
experience  to  share  his  feelings  at  their  false,  unnatural 
position.  Who  can  believe  that  the  well-known  coun- 
sel upon  this  subject  which  he  put  into  the  Duke  Of" 
wno^i  mouth  in  Twelfth  Night  was  not  a  stifled  cry 
of  anguish  from  his  tormented,  over-burdened  soul, 
though  he  had  left  his  torment  and  his  burden  so  far 
behind  him  ?  It  is  impossible  that  he  cotdd  have  writ- 
ten it  without  thinking  of  his  own  experience;  thtj 
more,  that  the  seeming  lad  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is 
about  his  years,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  about  Anne 
Hathaway*s,  at  the  time  when  they  were  married.* 

«  **  Dukt,  Tbon  dost  ipeak  masterly : 

My  life  apon%  yovng  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Uath  ttay'd  upon  eome  farour  that  it  loret; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

FSo.  A  little,  by  your  fmroar. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  IsH? 

Fvo.  Of  yoar  complezIoD. 

Duke,  She  la  not  worth  thee  then.  What  yean,  r  fUth? 

Vio.  About  yoar  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  HeaTen  I  Let  stUl  the  wonum  ty» 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
Bo  sways  she  level  In  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fbndes  are  more  giddy  and  unflrm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  wum, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lora. 

Puke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  afleotion  cannot  hold  the  bent." 

IkHifth  Ntfiht,  Aet  n.  Be.  4. 
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After  considering  all  that  has  been  said,  which  is 
quite  all  that  can  reasonably  be  said,  about  the  custom 
of  troth-plight  in  mitigation  of  the  circumstances  of 
Shakespeare's  marriage,  I  cannot  regard  the  case  as 
materially  bettered.  It  has  been  urged  that  Shake- 
speare put  a  plea  for  his  wife  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Priest  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  the  holy  man  says  to 
Olivia  that  there  had  passed  between  her  and  Sehn*- 
Han 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings , 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony.** 

Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

But  what  this  was  is  shown  by  OUvia's  language  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place,  in  a  passage  which  the  apolo- 
gists leave  out  of  sight. 

^*  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine  :  If  you  mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man. 
Into  the  chantry  by :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
flight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soUl 
May  live  at  peace :  He  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  you  axe  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.  —  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Act  rV.  Sc.  3. 

This  plainly  was  a  private  marriage,  in  church  and  by  a 
priest ;  indissoluble  and  perfect,  except  that  it  lacked 
consummation,  and  celebration  according  to  the  lady's 
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birth.  As  to  troth-plight,  its  import  depends  entir^ 
upon  that  to  which  troth  is  plighted.  The  closing 
words  of  the  binding  declaration  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  the  Church  of  England  are,  and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth." 

The  marriage  between  William  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway  took  place  in  December,  1582.  The 
ceremony  was  not  performed  in  Stratford ;  and  no  record 
of  it  has  been  discovered.  But  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Luddington,  a  little  village  not  far  off,  that  it  took  place 
there ;  and  the  story  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Hunt,  Shakespeare's  schoolmaster,  was 
curate  of  that  parish.  Susanna,  the  first  child  bom  in 
this  wedlock,  was  baptized  May  26th,  1583;  and  Ham- 
net  and  Judith,  twins,  were  baptized  February  2d, 
158^.  William  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  had  no  other 
children ;  and  soon  after  the  latter  event  their  house- 
hold married  life  was  interrupted  for  many  years  by  the 
departure  of  the  youthful  husband  from  Stratford.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  ruined  man  just  degraded  from  ofEce, 
having  four  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  himself, 
and  a  wife  and  three  children  upon  his  hands  before  he 
was  twenty-one,  there  were  reasons  enough  for  him  to 
go,  as  he  did,  to  London,  if  he  could  get  money  there 
more  rapidly  than  at  Stratford.  But  tradition  assigns  a 
particular  occasion  and  other  motive  for  his  living 
home.  Betterton  heard,  and  Rowe  tells  us,  that  he  feD 
into  bad  company,  and  that  some  of  his  wild  compan- 
ions, who  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing, 
drew  him  into  the  robbery  of  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote.  For  this,  according  to 
Rowe*8  story,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  knight,  and  in 
revenge  lampooned  him  in  a  ballad  so  bitter  that  the 
prosecution  became  a  persecution  of  such  severity  that 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  and  shelter  himself 
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in  London.  There  is  what  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as 
independent  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  tradition. 
The  Reverend  William  Fulman,  an  antiquary,  who  died 
in  1688,  bequeathed  his  manuscript  biographical  mem« 
orandums  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Davies,  rector  of 
Sapperton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  archdeacon  of  Lich« 
field,  who  died  in  1708.  To  a  note  of  Fulroan*s,  which 
barely  records  Shakespeare's  birth,  death,  and  occupa- 
tion, Davies  made  brief  additions,  the  principal  of 
which  is,  that  William  Shakespeare  was  much  given 
to  all  unluckinesse  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  par- 
ticularly from  S'          Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt 

and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made  him  fly 
his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement:  but  hit 
revenge  was  so  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate, 
and  calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that  in  allusion  to  his 
name  bore  three  louses  rampant  for  his  arms."  Daviea 
may  have  heard  this  story  in  Stratford ;  but  considering 
the  date  of  his  death,  1708,  and  that  of  Betterton*t 
visit  to  Warwickshire,  1675,  and  Rowe's  publication  of 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  1 709,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  story  had 
reached  the  archdeacon  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  actor.  But  Capell  tells  us*  that  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  lived  at  Tarbick,  a  few  miles  from  Stratford, 
and  who  died  there  in  1 703,  more  than  ninety  years  of 
age,  remembered  having  heard  from  old  people  at  Strat- 
ford the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  park.  According  to  Mr.  Jones  their  story 
agreed  vrith  that  told  by  Rowe,  with  this  addition  — 
that  the  lampoon  was  stuck  upon  the  park  gate,  and 
that  tliis  insult,  added  to  the  injury  of  the  deer-stealing, 
provoked  the  prosecution.     Mr.  Jones  had  written 

•  NoCm  Mid  Variona  RaadiDga,  tc,  Vol.  II.  p.  76. 
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down  the  first  stanza  of  tbis  ballad,  and  it  reached 
Capell  through  his  own  grandfather,  a  contemporary  of 
Jones.  '  A  similar  account  of  a  very  old  man  living  near 
Stratford,  and  remembering  the  deer-stealing  story  and 
the  ballad,  is  given  by  Oldys,  the  antiquarian,  in  his 
manuscript  notes.  Oldys  and  Capell  plainly  derived 
their  information  from  the  same  source,  though  possibly 
through  different  channels ;  and  the  stanza  of  the  ballad 
is  given  by  both  of  them  in  the  same  words,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  syllable.  These  are  the  lines  ac- 
cording to  Oldys,  with  the  addition  of  "O"  in  the  last 
line,  which  appears  in  Capell's  copy,  and  which  plainly 
belongs  there :  — 

**  A  parliemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse. 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Sing  O  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

This  story  enriches  with  a  rare  touch  of  real  life  our 
faint  and  meagre  memorials  of  Shakespeare.  Not  suf- 
ficiently well  established  to  be  beyond  the  assaults  of 
those  who  think  it  scorn  that  the  author  of  King  Lear 
and  Hamlet  should  have  stolen  deer  and  written  coarse 
lampoons,  it  yet  may  well  be  cherished,  and  its  credibil- 
ity maintained,  by  those  who  prize  a  trait  of  character 
and  a  glimpse  of  personal  experience  above  all  question 
of  propriety.  In  Queen  Bess's  time  deer-stealing  did  not 
rank  with  sheep-stealing ;  and  he  who  wrote,  and  was 
praised  for  writing.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Troiltts 
and  Gressida  when  he  was  a  man,  may  well  be  believed, 
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without  any  abatement  of  his  dignity,  to  have  written 
the  Lucy  ballad  in  his  boyhood.  Malone  thought  that 
he  had  exploded  the  tradition  by  showing  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  had  no  park,  and  therefore  could  have  no  deer  to 
be  stolen ;  and  the  lampoon  has  been  set  aside  as  a  fab- 
rication  by  some  writers,  and  regarded  by  all  with  suspi- 
cion. But  it  appears  that,  whether  the  knight  had  an 
enclosure  with  formal  park  privileges  or  not,  the  family 
certainly  had  deer  on  their  estate,  which  fulfils  the  onlj 
condition  requisite  for  the  truth  of  the  story  in  that 
regard.*  I  think  that  there  is  a  solution  to  the  ques« 
tion  somewhat  different  from  any  that  has  yet  been 
brought  forward,  and  much  more  probable. 

The  first  Scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  cer- 
tainly gives  strong  support  to  the  tradition ;  so  strong, 
in  fact,  that  it  has  been  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to 
have  been  its  origin.  In  that  Scene  Shakespeare  makes 
Justice  Shallow  (who,  in  the  words  of  Davies,  is  his 
dodpate,  or,  as  we  should  say,  his  clownish  or  loutish 
justice)  bear  a  dozen  white  luces,  or  pikes,  in  his  coat 
of  arms,  which  bearing  gives  the  Welsh  parson  the 
opportunity  for  his  punning  jest  that  **  the  dozen  white 
louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well.*'  f  The  Lucys  bore 
punning  coat-armor,  three  luces,  hariant ;  and  the  allu- 
sion is  unmistakable.  In  that  Scene,  too,  the  country 
gentleman  who  is  so  proud  of  the  luces  in  his  old  coat, 

•  Sir  flioiDM  Lncyi  fon  of  8liakMp««r*'t  rlctim,  Mat  a  hwSk  m  a  pr«Miit  tm 
llarebiU  wbeo  Sir  Thomas  E^ertoD  entertained  Queen  Elisabeth  there  in  Au- 
gnet,  1002.   Eirfion  PUpert.  pp.  860,  8ft5. 

t  Some  critica  hare  attributed  the  traoaformation  of  Iwm  to  Ipmm«,  to  S(9 
BuglCt  Incapacity  of  English  ipeeeh ;  but  thlB  is  to  rob  the  Welshman  of  bla 
vit.  The  pronunciation  of  «  as  oie  is  no  trick  of  a  Welnh  tongue,  or  of  any 
other,  I  beUere ;  but  '*  louse"  wan  pronounced  like  luce  **  or  loose  "  by  many 
people.  So  Che  ballad  tells  ui  that  lousy  is  Lucy  as  some  volke  miscall  It." 
There  Is  a  similar  Tariatlon  aa  to  the  name  Toncey,  which  some  prononn«t 
Tbseey,  giving  the  first  syllable  the  rowel  sound  of  toe  and  yo«,  otbera  SWb^ 
with  the  aoand  of  thtm. 
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bursts  upon  the  stage,  furious  at  Falstaflf  for  having 
killed  his  deer.  Now,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  as  well  as 
long  before,  killing  a  gentleman's  deer  was  as  common 
a  sport  among  wild  young  men  as  robbing  a  farmer's 
orchard  among  boys.  Indeed,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  that  poor  semblance  of  manliness  sometimes 
called  spirit,  and  was  rather  a  gentleman's  misdemeanor 
than  a  yeoman's  ;  one  which  a  peasant  woxild  not  have 
presumed  to  commit,  except,  indeed,  at  risk  of  his  ears, 
for  poaching  at  once  upon  the  game-  and  the  sin-pre- 
serves of  his  betters.  Noblemen  engaged  in  it ;  and 
in  days  gone  by  the  very  first  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  a  deer-stealer.  Among  multitudinous  passages 
illustrative  of  this  trait  of  manners,  a  story  preserved 
by  Wood  in  his  Athence  Oxonienses  fixes  unmistakably 
the  grade  of  the  offence.  It  is  there  told,  on  the 
authority  of  Simon  Forman,  that  his  patrons,  Robert 
Pinkney  and  John  Thomborough,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen  College  in  1570, 
and  became  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Worcester,  "sel- 
dom studied  or  gave  themselves  to  their  books,  but 
spent  their  time  in  fencing  schools  and  dancing 
schools,  in  stealing  deer  and  conies,  in  hunting  the 
hare  and  wooing  girls."*  In  fact,  deer-stealing  then 
supplied  to  the  young  members  of  the  privileged  classes 
m  Old  England  an  excitement  of  a  higher  kind  than 
that  afforded  by  beating  watchmen  and  tearing  off 
knockers  and  bell-pulls  to  the  generation  but  just 
passed  away.  A  passage  of  Titus  Andronicus^  writ- 
ten soon  after  Shakespeare  reached  London,  is  here  in 
point.    Prince  Denietrim  exclaims,  — 

What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  ckanly  borne  her  past  the  keeper's  nose?** 

*  AtliaiK  Oxonieruu,  Vol.  I.  p.  37  L 
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But  he  with  the  "  three  louses  rampant "  on  his  coat 
makes  much  more  than  this  of  Falstaff's  affair.  He 
win  bring  it  before  the  Council,  he  will  make  a  Star- 
chamber  matter  of  it,  and  pronounces  it  a  riot.  And,  in 
fact,  according  to  his  account,  Sir  John  was  not  con- 
tent with  stealing  his  deer,  but  broke  open  his  lodge 
and  beat  his  men.  It  seems  then,  that  in  writing  thi.^ 
passage,  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  not  only  an  actual 
occurrence  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  concerned, 
but  one  of  greater  gravity  than  a  mere  deer-stealing 
affair ;  that  having  been  made  the  occasion  of  more 
serious  outrage. 

Now,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  a  man  of  much  considera- 
tion in  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  come  to  a  fine 
estate  in  1551,  at  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  member  of  parliament  twice;  first  in  1571,  and  next 
from  November,  1584,  to  March  of  the  following  year; 
just  before  the  very  time  when,  according  to  all  indica- 
tions, Shakespeare  left  Stratford.  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
somewhat  prominent  member  of  the  puritanical  party, 
as  appears  by  what  is  known  of  his  parliamentary 
course.  For  instance,  during  his  first  term  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  appointed  upon  "defections"  in  reli- 
gious matters,  one  object  of  the  movers  of  which  was 
**  to  purge  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  free  it  from 
certain  superstitious  ceremonies,  as  using  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  &c."  He  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
active  in  the  enforcement  and  preservation  of  the  game 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  served  on  a 
committee  to  which  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  referred, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  chairman.  This 
took  place  in  his  last  term,  1584  to  1585  —  the  time 
of  his  alleged  persecution  of  William  Shakespeare  for 
poaching.  Charlecote,  his  seat,  being  only  three  miles 
from  Stratford,  and  he  being  a  man  of  such  weight  and 
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position  in  the  county,  he  would  naturally  have  some* 
what  close  public  relations  with  the  towns-people  and 
their  authorities.  That  such  was  the  case  the  records 
of  the  town  and  of  the  county  furnish  ample  evidence. 
Whenever  there  was  a  commission  appointed  in  relation 
to  affairs  in  that  neighborhood  he  was  sure  to  be  on  it ; 
and  the  Chamberlain's  accounts,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Halliwell,  show  expenses  at  divers  times  to  provide  Sir 
Thomas  with  sack  and  sugar,  to  expedite  or  smooth  his 
intercourse  with  the  corporation.  But  in  spite  of  mol- 
lifying drinks,  the  relations  of  the  Lucy  family  with  the 
Stratford  folk  were  not  always  amicable.  Mr.  Halli- 
well*s  investigations  have  shown  that  they  were  not 
unfrequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  corporation 
of  that  town.  Records  of  one  about  common  of  pasture 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  are  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  London ;  and  among  the  papers  at  the  Rolls' 
House  is  one  containing  the  names  of  them  that  mad^ 
the  ryot  uppon  Master  Thomas  Lucy,  esquier." 

Here  are  all  the  conditions  of  a  very  pretty  parish 
quarrel.  A  puritanical  knight,  fussy  about  his  family 
pretensions  and  his  game,  having  hereditary  dbagree- 
ment  with  the  Stratford  people  about  rights  of  common, 
—  a  subject  on  which  thej  were,  like  aU  of  English 
race,  sure  to  be  tenacious,  —  after  having  been  left  out 
of  parliament  for  eleven  years,  is  reelected,  and  imme- 
diately sets  to  work  at  securing  that  privilege  so  dearly 
prized  by  his  dass,  and  so  odious  to  all  below  it  —  the 
game  laws.  The  anti-puritan  party  and  those  who 
stand  up  stoutly  for  rights  of  common  vent  their  indig- 
nation to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  one  of  their  number 
writes  a  lampoon  upon  him,  and  a  body  of  them,  too 
strong  to  be  successfully  withstood,  break  riotously  into 
his  grounds,  kill  his  deer,  beat  his  men,  and  carry  off 
their  booty  in  triumph.    The  affair  is  an  outbreak  of 
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rode  parish  politics,  a  popular  demonstration  against 
an  unpopular  man ;  and  who  so  likely  to  take  part  in 
it  as  the  son  of  the  former  high  hailiff,  who,  we  know, 
was  no  puritan,  and  whose  father,  ambitious,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  even  pretending  to  a  coat  of  arms,  had 
most  probably  had  personal  and  official  disagreements 
with,  and  received  personal  slights  and  rebuffs  from  his 
rich,  powerful,  arrogant  neighbor ;  or  who  so  likely  to 
write  the  lampoon  as  young  Will  Shakespeare  ?  There 
could  hardly  have  been  two  in  Stratford  who  could  have 
written  that  stanza,  the  rhythm  of  which  shows  no 
common  clodpole's  ear,  and  which,  though  coarse  in  its 
satire,  is  bitter  and  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  That 
it  is  a  genuine  production  —  that  is,  part  of  a  ballad 
written  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  lampooning 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it 
carries  its  genuineness  upon  its  face  and  in  its  spirit. 
That  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe. 
But  even  were  he  not  its  author,  if  he  had  taken  any 
part  in  a  demonstration  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and 
soon  after  was  driven,  by  whatever  circumstances,  to 
leave  Stratford  for  London,  where  he  rose  to  distinction 
as  a  poet,  rumor  would  be  sure  soon  to  attribute  the 
ballad  to  him,  and  to  assign  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  written  as  that  which  caused  his  departure  ;  and 
rumor  would  soon  become  tradition.*  That  Shake- 
speare meant  to  pay  off  a  Stratford  debt  to  Sir  Thoma 

•  Tb«  sfanxa  given  above  le  plainly  one,  and  not  the  flrat,  of  fereral.  0tb> 
en  have  been  brought  forward  as  the  remainder  of  the  lampoon ;  bnt  they  are 
too  plainix  apnrfona  to  be  wcnthy  of  notice.  The  atory  of  the  deer-eteallng  la 
«Ud  bj  Mr.  Fallom,  in  his  HUtvry  of  fFtZZiam  Sidkaptart^  to  be  confirmed  by 
«  note,  ratered,  about  1760,  In  a  manascript  pedigree  of  the  Lncy  fiunlly,  by  an 
old  m&j  named  Ward,  who  derived  hia  information  from  family  papers  then 
in  Lit  bands.  But  this  date  is  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  pnbllcatlon  of  the 
?tory  In  Row^s  Life,  and  so  is  of  little  or  no  valne.  According  to  the  same 
authority  Sir  Thomaa  Loey  ceased  his  proeecntlon  of  Shakespeare,  and  reieaaod 
blm.  at  the  toteroearinn  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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Lucy  in  that  first  Scene  of  The  Merry  Wives ,  and  that 
he  did  it  with  the  memory  of  the  riotous  trespass  upon 
that  gentleman's  grounds,  seem  equally  manifest.  That 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  event  which  he  commemo- 
rated, there  is  not  evidence  which  would  he  sufficient  in 
a  court  of  law,  but  quite  enough  for  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  concurrence  of  probability  and  tradi- 
tion ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  of  that  number. 


From  1584,  when  Shakespeare's  twin  children  — 
Hamnet  and  Judith  —  were  baptized,  until  1592,  when 
we  know  that  he  was  rising  rapidly  to  distinction  as  a 
play-wright  in  London,  no  record  of  his  life  has  been 
discovered ;  nor  has  tradition  contributed  any  thing  of 
importance  to  fill  the  gap,  except  the  story  of  the  deer- 
stealing  and  its  consequences.  What  was  he  doing  in 
all  those  eight  years  ?  and  what  before  the  former  date  ? 
For  he  was  not  bom  to  wealth  and  privilege,  and  so 
could  not,  like  the  future  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Worces- 
ter, spend  all  his  time  in  stealing  deer  and  wooing  girls. 
Malone,  noticing  the  frequency  with  which  he  uses  law 
t^rms,  conjectured  that  he  had  passed  some  of  his  ado- 
lescent years  in  an  attorney's  office.  In  support  of  his 
conjecture,  Malone,  himself  a  barrister,  cited  twenty- 
four  passages  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  law 
phrases  ;  and  to  these  he  might  have  added  many  more. 
But  the  use  of  such  phrases  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  The  writings  of  the  poets  and  play- 
wrights of  his  period,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Greene,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Donne,  and  many  others 
of  less  note,  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  them.  In  fact, 
the  application  of  legal  language  to  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  was  more  common  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  than  it  is  now  ;   though  even  now-a-days  the 
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usage  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  rural  districts.  There 
law  shares  with  agriculture  the  function  of  providing 
those  phrases  of  common  conversation  which,  used  fig- 
oratiyelj  at  first,  and  often  with  poetic  feeling,  soon  pass 
into  mere  thought-saving  formulas  of  speech. 

There  are  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  Shake- 
speare had  more  than  a  layman*s  knowledge  of  the  law. 
Play-going  was  the  chief  intellectual  recreation  of  his  day, 
and  there  was,  consequently,  an  incessant  demand  for  new 
plays — a  demand  which  young  men  of  education  and  fa- 
miliarity  with  the  pen  were  naturally  tempted  to  supply. 
To  play- writing,  therefore,  the  needy  and  gifted  youno: 
lawyer  turned  his  hand  at  that  day,  as  he  does  now  to 
journalism  ;  and  of  those  who  had  been  successful  in 
their  dramatic  efforts  how  inevitable  it  was  that  many 
would  give  themselves  up  to  play- writing,  and  that  thus 
the  language  of  the  plays  of  that  time  should  show  such 
a  remarkable  infusion  of  law  phrases  !  To  what,  then, 
must  we  attribute  the  fact  that  of  all  the  plays  that 
have  survived  of  those  written  between  1580  and  1620 
Shakespeare's  are  most  noteworthy  in  this  respect? 
For  no  dramatist  of  the  time,  not  even  Beaumont,  who 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
who,  after  studying  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  abandoned  law 
for  the  drama,  used  legal  phrases  with  Shakespeare's 
readiness  and  exactness.  And  the  significance  of  this 
fact  is  heightened  by  another,  —  that  it  is  only  to  the 
language  of  the  law  that  he  exhibits  this  inclination. 
The  phrases  peculiar  to  other  occupations  serve  him  on 
rare  occasions  by  way  of  description,  comparison,  or 
illustration,  generally  when  something  in  the  scene  sug- 
g^tR  them  ;  but  legal  phrases  flow  from  his  pen  as  part 
of  his  vocabulary  and  parcel  of  his  thought.  The  word 
*•  purchase,"  for  instance,  which  in  ordinary  use  meant, 
as  now  it  means,  to  acquire  by  giving  value,  applies  in 
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law  to  all  legal  modes  of  obtaining  property,  ejLcept  in- 
heritance or  descent.  And  in  this  peculiar  sense  the 
word  occurs  five  times  in  Shakespeare's  thirty-four 
plays,  but  only  in  a  single  passage  in  the  fifty-four 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  the  father  of 
ffermia  begs  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens,  that  he 
may  dispose  of  his  daughter  either  to  Demetrius  or  to 
death, — 

"  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  tiiat  case." 

He  pleads  the  statute;  and  the  words  run  off  his  tongue 
in  heroic  verse  as  if  he  were  reading  them  from  a  paper. 

As  the  courts  of  law  in  Shakespeare*  s  time  occupied 
public  attention  much  more  than  they  do  now  —  their 
terms  having  regulated  the  season  of  London  soci- 
ety,* it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  in  attendance 
upon  them  that  he  picked  up  his  legal  vocabulary.  But 
this  supposition  not  only  fails  to  account  for  Shake- 
speare's peculiar  freedom  and  exactness  in  the  use  of 
that  phraseology,  —  it  does  not  even  place  him  in  the 
way  of  learning  those  terms  his  use  of  which  is  most 
remarkable ;  which  are  not  such  as  he  would  have  heard 
at  ordinary  proceedings  at  nisi  prius,  but  such  as  refer 
to  the  tenure  or  transfer  of  real  property  —  '*  fine  and 
recovery,"  "  statutes  merchant,"  "  purchase,"  "  inden- 
ture," '*  tenure,"  '*  double  voucher,"  "  fee  simple,"  "  fee 
farm,"  *'  remainder,"  "  reversion,"  '*  forfeiture,"  &c. 
This  conveyancer's  jargon  could  not  have  been  picked 
up  by  hanging  round  the  courts  of  law  in  London  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  suits  as  to  the  title  to 
real  property  were  comparatively  so  rare.    And  beside, 

*  Falstaff,  Ibr  Instance,  ppeakt  of*'  the  wearing  oot  of  dz  ftshiom^  which  If 
Imr  terms  or  two  actions." 
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Shakespeare  uses  Ms  law  just  as  freely  in  his  eaily 
plays,  written  in  his  first  London  years,  as  in  those 
produced  at  a  later  period.*  Just  as  exactly  too ;  for 
the  correctness  and  propriety  with  which  these  terms 
are  introduced  have  compelled  the  admiration  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  a  Lord  Chancellor-f  Again,  bearing 
in  mind  that  genius,  although  it  reveals  general  truth, 
and  facilitates  all  acquirement,  does  not  impart  facts  or 
acquaintance  with  technical  terms,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice for  young  lawyers  to  write  plays,  one  play-wright 
left  upon  his  plays  a  stronger,  sharper  legal  stamp,  than 
appears  upon  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  the  characters  of  this  stamp  are  those  of  the  com- 
plicated law  of  real  property  ?  Must  we  believe  that 
this  man  was  thus  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  play- 
writing  lawyers,  not  only  by  his  genius,  but  by  a  lack 
of  special  knowledge  of  the  law  ?  Or  shall  we  rather 
believe  that  the  son  of  the  late  high  bailiff  of  Stratford, 
a  somewhat  clever  lad,  and  ambitious  withal,  was  allowed 
to  commence  his  studies  for  a  profession  for  which  his 
cleverness  fitted  him,  and  by  which  he  might  reasonably 

•  Thus,  In  Bony  the  Stxth,  Pmrt  IL,  Jade  Oidt  mjb,  Men  thall  bold  of  me 
In  eapite :  and  we  eharge  and  oommaiKl  that  wiTea  be  as  free  aihioH  oan  with 
mr  tottffu*  can  teU**  —  worda  which  Indicate  acquaintance  with  Tery  ancient  and 
ttttcommon  ten  area  of  land.  In  the  Cbmedp  qfErroriy  when  Dromio  of  Syr* 
aeoae  eaya,  **  There's  no  time  Ibr  a  man  to  recover  hie  hair  that  grows  bald  by 
Batnre,**  (Hear,  0  Rowland  I  and  give  ear,  0  Phalon !)  hie  master  replies,  May 
be  not  do  ft  by  Jin*  and  recorsry  /  **  Fine  and  recorery  was  a  proceea  by  which, 
thnmgfa  a  fletltioos  suit,  a  transfer  was  made  of  the  title  In  an  ontalled  estate. 
In  Lon^t  Lab(m9*$  Lost,  almost  wlthont  a  donbt  the  first  comedy  that  Shake- 
speare wrote,  on  Bofsti  offering  to  kiss  Mcaria^  (Act  II.  Sc.  1,)ffhe  declines  tlie 
salute,  and  says,  My  Hps  are  no  common,  though  seTentl  they  be."  Maria** 
alln^ion  Is  plainly  to  tenancy  In  common  by  several  (1.  e.  dWlded,  dlstlnotj 
title.   See  the  Note  upon  this  passage. 

t  These  are  Lord  (^pbelFs  words :  ^  While  noTellsts  and  dramatists  are 
oon»tantly  making  mistakes  as  to  the  law  of  marriage,  of  wills,  and  of  inher* 
Itance,  to  Sbi^eapeare's  law,  laTl«hly  as  he  propounds  It,  there  can  neither  be 
ds^ufiu',  mot  bill  of  exceptions,  nor  writ  of  error  " 
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hope  to  rise  at  least  to  moderate  wealth  and  distinction 
and  that  he  continued  these  studies  until  his  father's 
misfortunes,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some  of  those  acts  of 
youthful  indiscretion  which  clever  lads  as  well  as  dull 
ones  sometimes  will  commit,  threw  him  upon  his  own 
resources,  —  and  that  then,  law  failing  to  supply  his 
pressing  need,  he  turned  to  the  stage,  on  which  he  had 
townsmen  and  friends  ?  One  of  these  conclusions  is 
in  the  face  of  reason,  fact,  and  probability;  the  other,  iu 
accordance  with  them  all. 

But  the  bare  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  an  attorney's 
clerk,  even  if  indisputably  established,  though  of  some 
interest,  is  of  little  real  importance.  It  teaches  us  noth- 
ing about  the  man,  of  what  he  did  for  himself,  thought 
for  himself,  how  he  joyed,  how  he  suffered,  what  he 
was  in  his  mere  manhood.  It  has  but  a  naked  materia] 
relation  to  the  other  fact,  that  he  uses  legal  phrases 
oftener,  more  freely,  and  more  exactly  than  any  other 
Doet. 

m. 

Somewhere,  then,  within  the  years  1585  and  1586, 
Shakespeare  went  from  Stratford  to  London,  where  we 
next  hear  of  him  as  an  actor  and  a  mender  of  old  plays. 
That  he  went  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  actor, 
has  been  universally  assumed :  but  perhaps  too  hastily. 
For  he  had  social  ambition  and  high  self-esteem ;  and 
in  his  day  to  become  an  actor  was  to  cast  the  one  of 
these  sentiments  aside,  and  to  tread  the  other  under  foot. 
Betterton's  story,  told  through  Rowe,  is,  that  Shake- 
speare was  '*  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family 
for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."  In  so 
far  as  this  may  be  relied  upon,  it  shows  that  Shake- 
speare had  business  in  Stratford,  and  that  he  sought  only 
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a  temporary  refuge  in  the  metropolis.  Probably  it  waa 
with  no  very  definite  purpose  that  he  left  his  native 
place.  Poverty,  persecution,  and  perhaps  a  third  Fury, 
made  Stratford  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  and  he  might  well 
flee,  vaguely  seeking  relief  for  the  present  and  provision 
(or  the  future.  He  would  naturally  hope  to  live  in 
London  by  the  business  which  he  had  followed  at 
Stratford.  Such  is  the  way  of  ambitious  young  men 
who  go  from  rural  districts  to  a  metropolis.  And,  until 
every  other  means  of  livelihood  had  failed  him,  it 
was  not  in  this  high-minded,  sensitive,  aspiring  youth 
to  assume  voluntarily  a  profession  then  scorned  of  all 
men.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  he  sought  business  as 
an  attorney  in  London,  he  did  not  at  once  obtain  it. 
Shakespeare  although  he  was,  no  such  miracle  could  be 
wrought  for  him;  nay,  the  less  would  it  be  wrought 
because  of  his  being  Shakespeare.  He  doubtless  in 
these  first  days  hoped  for  a  publisher  ;  and  not  imprpb- 
ably  this  purpose  was  among  those  which  led  him  up  to 
London.  Let  who  will  believe  that  he  went  that  jour- 
ney without  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket.  F%jr  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  of  poetic  power  lives  until  his  twenty- 
first  year  without  writing  a  poem,  which  he  then  rates 
higher  than  he  ever  afterward  will  rate  any  of  his  work, 
is  to  set  aside  the  history  of  poetry,  and  to  silence  those 
years  which  are  most  affluent  of  fstncy  and  most  eager 
for  expression. 

With  Venus  and  Adonis  written,  if  nothing  else, — but 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  a  play,  —  Shakespeare  went  to 
London  and  sought  a  patron.  For  in  those  days  a  poet 
needed  a  patron  even  more  than  a  publisher ;  as  with- 
out the  former  he  rarely  or  never  got  the  latter.  Shake- 
speare found  a  patron ;  but  not  so  soon,  we  may  be  sure, 
as  he  had  expected.  Meantime,  while  he  waited,  tlie 
stage  door  stood  ajar  invitingly,  and  he  was  both  tempt- 

VOL.  I.  d 
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cd  and  impelled  to  enter.  For  that  natural  inclination 
to  poetry  and  acting  which  Aubrey  tells  us  he  possetihed 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  frequent  visits  of  companiee 
of  players  to  Stratford,  at  whose  performances  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  a  delighted  and  thoughtful  specta- 
tor. Indeed,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  mayor  ur 
bailiff  of  a  town  visited  by  a  travelling  company  to 
bespeak  the  play  at  their  first  exhibition,  to  reward 
them  for  it  himself,  and  to  admit  the  audience  gratis,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  first  theatrical  perform- 
ance in  Stratford,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  had 
John  Shakespeare  for  its  patron.  For  it  was  given  in 
1569,  the  year  in  which  he  was  high  bailiff;  and  the 
bailiff*8  son,  although  he  was  then  only  five  years  old, 
we  may  be  sure  was  present.  Between  1569  and  1586 
hardly  a  year  passed  without  several  performances  by 
one  or  more  companies  at  Stratford.  But  natural  incli- 
nation and  straitened  means  of  living  were  not  the  only 
influences  which  led  Shakespeare  to  the  theatre.  Other 
Stratford  boys  had  gone  up  to  London,  and  some  of 
them  had  become  players.  Thomas  Greene,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  actors  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  he  who 
gave  his  name  to  The  Gity  OaUant^  which  was  known 
and  published  as  "  Greene's  Tu  Qtioque"  was  in  1586 
a  member  of  the  company  known  as  *'  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Servants,*'  to  which  Shakespeare  became  per- 
manently attached.  Greene  was  of  a  respectable  family 
at  Stratford,  one  of  which  was  an  attorney,  who  had  pro- 
fessional connections  in  London,  and  who  was  Shake- 
speare's kinsman.  Burbadge,  Sly,  Heminge,  and  Pope, 
who  all  bore  Warwickshire  names,  were  on  the  London 
stage  at  tlie  time  of  Shakespeare's  arrival  at  the  metrop- 
olis.*   If  Shakespeare  went  to  London  relying  upon  the 

•  See  the  Ueinarks  on  the  PreliminaTy  Matter  to  the  Folio,  Vol.  II.  pp 
BxxTi.,  xlTii.,  zMii.  of  thia  work. 
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good  offices  of  Mends,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  looked 
more  to  his  townsman,  Greene  the  attorney,  than  to  his 
other  townsman,  Greene  the  actor.  But  in  that  case, 
considering  how  shy  attorneys  are  apt  to  be  of  the  sort 
of  young  man  who  steals  deer  and  writes  verses',  it  is 
not  at  cdl  surprising  that  the  player  proved  to  be  the 
more  serviceable  acquaintance. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  show  that  it  was  in 
1586  that  William  Shakespeare  became  connected  with 
the  London  stage ;  a  few  months*  variation — and  there 
cannot  be  more  —  in  the  date,  one  way  or  the  other,  is 
of  small  importance.  Betterton  heard  that  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  company  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank,^ 
and  the  octogenarian  parish  clerk  of  Stratford,  before 
mentioned,  told  Dowdall,  in  1693,  that  he  was  received 
into  the  play-house  as  a  serviture."  These  stories  have 
an  air  of  truth.  What  claim  had  this  raw  Stratford 
stripling  to  put  his  foot  higher  than  the  first  round  of 
the  ladder  ?  In  those  days  that  round  was  apprentice- 
ship to  some  well-establishdl  actor ;  and  as  such  a  ser- 
vitor William  Shakespeare  probably  began  his  theatrical 
career.  There  is  a  story  that  his  first  occupation  in  Lon- 
don was  holding  horses  at  the  play-house  door ;  but  it 
was  not  heard  of  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  is  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  The  river  was  the 
usual  thoroughfare  in  those  days  from  one  part  of  Lon- 
don to  the  other,  and,  besides,  gentlemen  would  hardly 
leave  their  horses  in  the  care  of  boys  during  a  whole 
aftemoon^s  performance.  Shakespeare,  too,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  without  means  of  access  to  employment 
inside  the  theatre. 

Tradition  and  the  custom  of  the  time  concur  in 
assuring  us  that  Shakespeare's  first  connection  with  the 
stage  was  as  an  actor ;  and  an  actor  he  continued  to  be 
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for  twenty  years  or  more.  But  although  Aubrey  tells 
us  that  *'  he  did  act  exceeding  well,"  he  seems  never  to 
have  risen  high  in  this  profession.  Betterton,  or  per- 
haps Rowe,  heard  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was 
the  Ohost  in  his  own  Hamlet;  and  Oldys  teUs  a  story  that 
one  of  his  younger  brothers,  who  lived  to  a  great  age, 
being  questioned  as  to  William,  said  that  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  him  act  the  part,  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  of  a  long-bearded,  decrepit  old  man,  who  was 
supported  by  another  person  to  a  table,  where  they  sat 
among  other  company,  one  of  whom  sang  a  song.  If 
this  were  true,  Shakespeare  played  Adam  in  As  You 
Like  It,  And  it  is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of 
him  that  he  should  play  such  parts  as  this  and  the 
Ghost,  which  required  judgment  and  intelligent  reading 
rather  than  passion  and  lively  simulation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Shakespeare,  when  he  had  found  that  he 
could  labor  profitably  in  a  less  public  walk  of  his  call- 
ing, ever  strove  for  distinct^n  or  much  employment  as 
an  actor.  We  know  from  one  of  his  sonnets  how  bit- 
ter the  consciousness  of  his  position  was  to  him,  and 
that  he  cursed  the  fortune  which  had  consigned  him  to 
a  public  life  *  If  he  ever  had  comfort  on  the  stage  it 
must  have  been  in  playing  kingly  parts,  which  are 
assigned  to  him  in  the  lines  of  Davies.f 

But  although  Shakespeare  began  his  London  life  as 
a  player,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  long  remain 
without  writing  for  the  stage ;  and  so  it  happened. 
With  what  company  he  became  first  connected,  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  ;  but  his  earliest  dramatic  employ- 
ment seems  to  have  been  as  a  co-worker  with  Greene, 
Marlowe,  and  Peele  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  players. 
Tbpre  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  conjunction 

*  Sonnet  CXI.  t  See  page  Izzzi. 
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with  one  or  more  of  these  play-wrights,  he  labored  on 
The  First  Pari  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Famoun 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York^  A  Pleasant  Conceited  History 
of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  THtus  Andronicus,  an  early 
form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  which  there  are  some 
remains  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1597,  and  probably 
some  other  pieces  which  have  been  lost.*  It  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed  almost  unprecedented,  if  a 
young  adventurer  going  up  to  London  had  immediately 
found  his  true  place,  and  taken  firm  root  therein.  But 
little  as  we  know  of  Shakespeare's  period  of  trial  and 
Ticissitude,  we  do  know  that  it  was  brief,  and  that  with- 
in about  three  years  from  the  time  when  he  lefl  his  na- 
tive place  he  attached  himself  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Hunsdon's  company  (previously  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's),  of  which  the  Burbadges,  father  and  son, 
were  prominent  members,  and  that  he  became  a  share- 
holder in  this  company,  and  remained  an  active  member 
of  it  until  he  finally  retired  to  Stratford. 

Shakespeare  immediately  showed  that  unmistakable 
trait  of  a  man  organized  for  success  in  life,  which  is  so 
frequently  lacking  in  men  who  are  both  gifted  and  in- 
dustrious,—  the  ability  to  find  his  work,  and  to  settle 
down  quickly  to  it,  and  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest.  He 
worked  hard,  did  every  thing  that  he  could  turn  his 
hand  to,  —  acted,  wrote,  helped  others  to  write,  —  and 
seeing  through  men  and  things  as  he  did  at  a  glance, 
he  was  in  those  early  years  somewhat  over-free  of 
his  criticism  and  his  advice,  and,  what  was  less  endur- 
able by  his  rivals,  too  ready  to  illustrate  his  principles 
of  art  successfully  in  practice.    He  came  soon  to  be 

•  See  the  Eagmj  on  the  Antborahlp  of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  Vol.  VII.,  and 
the  XntrodnctiOD  to  TUm  Andronieut^  Vol.  IX.,  The  JXiming  qfthe  Shrew,  Vol. 
rv.,  ftod  Bcwuo  and  Jtdiet,  Vol.  X. 
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regarded,  by  those  who  liked  and  needed  him,  as  a 
most  useful  and  excellent  fellow,  a  very  factotum,  and 
a  man  of  great  promise ;  while  those  who  disliked  him 
and  found  him  in  their  way,  and  whose  ears  were 
«70unded  by  his  praises,  set  him  down  as  an  officious  and 
eonceited  upstart.  Elation  at  his  success,  and  a  percep- 
tion of  the  coarseness  and  inflated  feebleness  of  the 
dramas  then  in  vogue,  seem  to  have  tempted  him  into  a 
little  good-natured  ridicule,  of  which  we  find  traces  in 
his  works.  This  could  not  but  have  envenomed  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals.  But  in  any  case  he  was  doomed 
to  suffer  the  resentment  always  visited  upon  those  who 
offend  by  unexpected  excellence. 

That  such  was  Shakespeare's  lot  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture,  hardly  to  infer.  One  of  the  play-wrights 
whom  he  found  in  high  favor  when  he  reached  London, 
and  with  whom,  as  a  youthful  assistant,  he  began  his 
dramatic  labors,  stretched  out  his  hand  from  beyond  the 
grave  to  leave  a  record  of  his  hate  for  the  man  who  had 
supplanted  him,  and  who,  he  saw,  would  supplant  his 
companions,  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  The  drunken 
debauchee,  Robert  Greene,  dying  in  dishonorable  need, 
left  behind  him  a  pamphlet  written  on  his  death-bed, 
and  published  after  his  burial.  It  was  called  A  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance^  and 
was  better  named  than  its  author  or  its  editor,  Henry 
Chettle,  probably  supposed.  But  Greene,  though  re- 
pentant, with  the  repentance  of  sordid  souls  when  they 
are  cast  down,  was  not  so  changed  in  heart  that  he 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  discharging  from  his 
stiffening  hand  a  Parthian  shaft,  barbed  with  envy  and 
malice,  and  winged  with  little  wit,  against  young  Shake- 
speare. In  the  pretended  interests  of  truth  and  friend- 
ship, he  warned  his  companions  and  co-workers,  Mar- 
lowe, liOdge,  and  Peele,  that  the  players  who  had  all 
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been  beholding  to  them,  as  well  as  to  him,  would  for- 
sake them  for  a  certain  upstart  crow,  beautified  with 
their  feathers,  who  supposed  that  he  was  able  to  write 
blank  verse  with  the  best  of  them,  and  who,  being  in 
truth  a  Johannes  Factotum,  was  in  his  own  conceit  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  the  country.*  Greene  was  right, 
as  his  surviving  friends  ere  long  discovered.  Their 
sun  had  set ;  and  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  all 
died  soon  after.  They  could  not  forgive  Shakespeare 
his  superiority;  but  he  forgave  one  of  them  at  least 
his  envy;  for  when,  a  few  years  after,  he  wrote  As 
You  Like  It^  he  made  Phehe  say  of  Marlowe,  quoting 
a  line  from  Hero  and  Leander,  — 

"  Dead  Shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, 
'  Who  ever  lov*d  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight 

Greene  sank  into  his  grave,  his  soul  eaten  up  with  envy 
as  his  body  with  disease  ;  but  he  was  spared  the  added 
pang  of  foreseeing  that  his  own  name  would  be  pre- 
served in  the  world's  memory  only  because  of  his  indi- 
rect connection  with  the  man  at  whom  he  sneered,  and 
that  he  would  be  chiefiy  known  as  his  slanderer.  Had 
he  lived  to  see  his  book  published,  he  would  have 
enjoyed  such  base  and  pitiful  satisfaction  as  can  be 
given  by  revenge.  His  little  arrow  reached  its  mark, 
and  the  wound  smarted.  As  the  venom  of  a  sting  often 
inflicts  more  temporary  anguish  than  the  laceration  of  a 
fatal  hurt,  such  wounds  always  smart,  but  rarely  injure  ; 
and  few  men  are  wise  and  strong  enough  to  bear  their 
sufiering  in  dignity  and  silence.  Whether,  if  Greene  had 
been  alive,  Shakespeare  would  have  publicly  noticed  his 
attack,  can  only  be  conjectured;  but  I  feel  sure  that 

*  See  the  pewago  In  quesHon,  given  Terbatim  and  in  fbll,  and  iti  Rigniflcance 
witti  regard  to  Sltakeepeare**  early  labors  let  forth,  In  the  Biuy  on  the  Author 
■Up  of  King  Henry  tA<  Sixth,  VoL  VII.  pp.  408-412. 
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he  would  have  been  kept  from  open  wran^e  with  such 
an  assailant  by  his  reticence  and  self-respect.  Yet, 
although  he  was  above  petty  malice  and  recrimination, 
he  was  sore  and  indignant ;  and  he,  and  others  for  him, 
protested  against  the  ^vrong  which  had  been  done  him 
in  Greene's  pamphlet.  He  did  not  protest  in  vain ;  for 
Chettle,  Qreene*s  editor,  although  he  treated  with  great 
contempt  a  like  complaint  of  disrespect  on  the  part  of 
Marlowe,  whom  Greene  had  also  slurred,  apologized  to 
Shakespeare  in  a  tract  called  The  Kind  Hearths  Dreamy 
which  he  published  immediately  afterward,  saying  that 
although  he  was  personally  guiltless  of  the  wrong,  he 
was  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  his  own, 
to  have  offended  a  man  so  courteous,  so  gifted,  and 
one  who,  by  his  worth  and  his  ability,  had  risen  high 
in  the  esteem  of  many  of  his  superiors  in  rank  and 
station.*  Greene  died  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  and 
his  pamphlet  and  Chettle's  were  both  published  in 
the  same  year.  Thus  Shakespeare,  within  six  or  seven 
years  of  his  departure  from  Stratford  a  fugitive  adven- 
turer, had  won  admiration  from  the  public,  respect  from 
his  superiors,  and  the  consequent  hate  of  some,  and, 
what  is  so  much  harder  of  attainment,  the  regard  of 
others,  among  those  who  were  his  equals,  except  in  his 
surpassing  genius. 

These  two  pregnant  passages,  which  we  owe  to  the 
malice  of  a  disappointed  rival,  are  the  first  public  notice 
of  Shakespeare,  ahd  our  earliest  authentic  record  of  his 
presence  in  London.f  By  this  time  he  had  produced,  in 

*  See  Chettle't  aiiologj  In  full  and  Terbatim  In  the  Essay  on  the  Anthorahlp 
cf  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Vol.  VII.  p.  410. 

t  In  1835  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier  pnblishwl  a  small  Tulume  entitled  Iih» 
FhcU  regarding  the  Life  of  Shtikttptare,  in  which  he  brought  to  notice  six 
documents  as  haTin$(  been  found  at  Bridgewater  House  among  the  papers  ol 
Lord  Kllesmere,  who  was  Chancellor  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  One 
vf  these  documents  was  an  unsigned  certificate  or  menionuidum,  intended  afh 
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addition  to  his  contributions  to  partnership  plajs  and  to 
old  ones  partly  rewritten.  The  Comedy  of  Error$^  Love'$ 

fMreutly  tor  the  Privy  OouocU,  excnlpating  the  playem  at  the  Black-friftra  Thea- 
tie  from  m  charge  of  haTing  meddled  in  matters  of  »tnte  and  religton,  which 
bad  been  bruaght  against  the  theatrea  generally  in  1680.  Among  the  names 
of  the  players  mentioned  in  this  paper  as  sharers  In  the  theatre  appears  that 
of  William  Sbakespearo,  whlth  stands  twelfth  oo  the  list.  The  dooiuneut  is  as 
fi>Uows:  — 

These  are  to  sertUe  yor  right  honorable  LL,  that  her  Ma*  poore  playeree 
James  Burbldge  Riehard  Barbldge  John  Laneham  Thomas  Oreene  Robert  Wll- 
aon  John  Taylor  Anth.  WadMon  Thomas  Pope  George  Peele  Augnaiine  PhlU 
Lppes  Nicholas  Towley  William  Shakespeare  William  Kempe  WlUlnm  Johnson 
BapUste  Ooodale  and  Robert  Armyn  being  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  blacke 
Fryers  playehouse  haue  neaer  giren  cause  of  displeasnre,  in  that  they  bane 
brooght  into  their  playes  maters  of  state  and  Religion,  rnfltt  to  be  handled  by 
them  or  to  be  presented  befbre  lewde  spectators  neither  hath  anie  comp^inte 
in  that  Unde  erer  beene  preferrde  against  them,  or  anie  of  them  Wherefore, 
they  trust  most  hamblie  in  yor  Us  consideracion  of  their  former  good  behan* 
lour  being  at  all  tymes  rtadie  and  willing  to  yeelde  obedience  to  any  comaand 
whatsoerer  yor  LI  in  yor  wisdoms  may  thlnke  in  such  case  meete,  Ao. 
"Not.  IMO.** 

Until  recently  this  memorandam  was  reoeired  as  genuine;  and  were  It  so,  it 
woald  show  us  that,  within  three  years  after  his  arrlTal  at  London,  William 
Shakespeare  had  advanced  from  the  position  of  serritor,  apprentice,  or  hired 
man  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  to  that  of  a  sharer  in  the  receipts  of  the 
company,  not  that  of  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre.  Bat  suspicion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  documents  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Collier  having  been  excited, 
this,  among  the  others,  was  earefhlly  examined  by  the  most  eminent  palsMg- 
^phists  In  London,  some  of  them  holding  high  offlcial  positions,  and  all  pro- 
nounced it  a  forgery.  The  ftets  In  regard  tn  the  Investigation  of  the  character 
of  these  documents  wIU  be  found  In  Mr.  N.  K.  S.  A.  Hamilton's  Jhquirpt  Ac, 
4to.,  London,  1800,  Dr.  Mansfield  Ingleby's  CbmpleU  View  ofth»  ahaktfpeart 
Omtroverty,  London,  1861,  Mr.  DufTus  Hardy's  Review  qfUu  PnterU  State  qf 
the  ShakespearioH  Omtrtmereyt  London,  1860,  and  in  The  Shakeepeart  Mystery^ 
in  the  AlUmUe  Monthlp^  Sept,  1861.  It  is  possible,  though  very  improbable,  that 
the  Judgment  pronounced  by  such  high  piUnographlc  authorities  may  be  lnoor> 
rect :  but  the  documents  are  put  by  this  declrion  out  of  question  as  evidence 
of  the  bare  and  meagre  Ikets  in  Shakespeare's  life  which  they  profess  to  s» 
tablish. 

In  Spenser's  Aom  qfthe  Mtuttt  printed  In  1691,  a  passage  beglnnmg  with 
tbsllnes  — 

And  he  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  mads 

To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  Imitate, 
With  kindly  counter  under  niirolck  shade. 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah.  Is  dead  of  late  **  — 
has  bean  hsld  to  refer  to  Shakespekre ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  of  the 
name,  Wflly.   But  that,  like   shepherd."  was  not  uncommonly  used  merely 
to  mean  a  poet,  and  was  distinctly  applied  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  an  Eclogue 
preserved  in  Davidson's  Bxtieal  Rhapeody.  published  In  1602,  And  the  Teant 
ifOu  Jhaes  had  certainly  been  written  before  1590,  when  Shakespeare  ooold 
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Lahour'a  Loat^  and  The  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  hid 
earliest  original  productions.  He  was  already  thriving, 
with  prosperity  in  prospect.  But  he  had  literary  ambi- 
tion which  play- writing  did  not  satisfy,  (for  that  he  did 
as  a  conveyancer  draws  deeds,  —  as  business ;)  and  he 
had  a  poem  written ;  so  he  still  looked  about  for  a  pa- 
tron. Now,  there  was  at  this  time  in  London  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank  and  large  wealth,  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  a  genuine  love  of  letters, 
and  who  was  just  upon  the  threshold  of  a  lordly  life. 
As  yet  he  had  not  exhibited  in  any  marked  degree  the 
high  spirit,  the  fine  capacity  of  appreciation,  the  gra- 
ciousness  and  the  generosity  which  made  him  afterward 
admired  and  loved  of  all  men  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  For  at  the  publication  of  Greene's  pam- 
phlet he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  Shakespeare 
was  nine  years  his  senior.  Loving  literature  and  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  he  had  a  special  fondness  for 
the  drama,  and  being  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
theatre,  he  saw  much  of  Shakespeare  and  his  plays; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  thoso 
*'  divers  of  worship  "  whose  respect  for  the  poet's  up- 
rightness of  dealing**  and  admiration  of  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing  **  Ghettle  assigns  as  one  reason  for  his 
apology  to  a  man  whom,  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  offend."*^  Shakespeare  must  have 

not  hare  rlBen  to  the  position  aligned  by  the  limt  poet  of  the  age  to  theiubject 
of  thin  poMage,  and  probably  lu  1580,  when  Shakespeare  was  a  boy  of  tixteeo  In 
Stratford.  Indeed  the  notion  that  Spenser  had  him  in  mind  would  not  merit 
mn  this  attention,  were  it  not  that  my  readen  might  suppose  that  T  had 
pasMd  it  by  through  inadvertence.  All  that  ingenuity  and  persistent  &ith 
can  urge  In  support  of  it  tlie  reader  will  find  In  Mr.  Knight's  and  Mr.  Collier's 
I'iographiea  of  the  post 

*  The  meaning  of  the  word  '^ftoetions'*  In  this  well-known  passage  has  been 
▼ery  generally  mitundertitood,  and  by  none  more  completely  than  by  Mist 
Bacon,  who  rested  her  misapprehension  of  Shaicespeare's  rank  among  his  con- 
temporaries much  on  Chettle's  use  of  this  epithet,  npon  which  »he  rongaDCVSi^ 
ending  change  of  sneers.   But  **  Ikcetioos  '*  here  has  no  Reference  to  that  light 
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had  some  acquaintance  with  Southampton  at  this  time, 
and  have  felt  that  he  was  in  his  lordship's  favor.  For 
to  him  he  determined  to  dedicate  his  Venus  and  Adonis^ 
although  he  had  not  asked  permiHsion  to  do  so,  as  the 
dedication  shows ;  and  in  those  days,  and  long  after, 
without  some  knowledge  of  his  man  and  some  opportu- 
nity of  judging  how  he  would  receive  the  compliment, 
a  player  would  not  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  the  name  of  a  nobleman.  In  the  next  year  (1593) 
the  closing  of  the  London  theatres  on  account  of  the 
plague  afforded  a  favorable  occasion  for  the  publication 
of  the  poem,  and  it  was  printed  by  Richard  Field,  a 
Stratford  man.  It  immediately  won  its  author  a  high 
literary  reputation.  Before  a  year  had  passed  a  new 
edition  was  caUed  for  ;  a  third  was  published  in  1 596, 
and  two  others  within  nine  years  of  its  first  appearance. 
Southampton  must  have  been  a  churl  not  to  be  gratified 
at  the  homage  of  such  a  poet ;  and  being  a  man  whose 
rank  was  the  mere  pedestal,  and  whose  wealth  the  mere 
adornment,  of  his  real  nobility,  he  acknowledged  Shake- 
speare*s  compliment  in  a  manner  both  munificent  and 
considerate.  Tradition  tells  us  the  former ;  a  second 
dedication,  the  latter.  In  dedicating  the  Venus  and 
Adonis,  —  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Shakespeare 
regarded  thif  as  his  first  appearance  as  an  author,  — 
he  expressed  a  fear  that  he  might  offend  the  young 
Earl  by  connecting  his  name  with  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention  ;  but  he  promised  that,  if  his  patron  were 
only  pleased,  he  would  devote  all  the  time  that  he 

oonJc  refn  of  ipeech  to  which  It  U  now  exolosirely  appliefl.  It  was  used  id 
8bak«ppear»*s  time  m  w  e  now  um  **  felicitous  "  or  **  happj  *'  in  regard  to  stylsi 
Thus  Tliomsa  SackTille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  a  grare  ctatesman  as  well  as  an  aoeom- 
pUshed  man  of  letten,  who  In  his  yonth  wrote  only  serloos  and  sententioiia 
works,  is  sold  by  Nannton  to  hare  been  **  so  fkoete  and  oholoe  in  his  phrase 
•ad  style"  when  UrofUog  state  pepers,  that  his  aeoretaries  ocnld  rarely  pleaaa 
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could  steal  firom  his  business  of  playing  and  play-\iTit 
ing  to  some  graver  labor  in  his  honor.  Such  a  work,  we 
may  be  sure,  he  then  already  had  in  mind ;  for  in  the 
very  next  year  appeared  the  Lucrece^  a  grave  and  even 
tragic  poem,  showing  much  greater  maturity  of  thought 
and  style  than  its  predecessor,  and  dedicated  also  to 
Southampton.  But  the  tone  of  the  poet  toward  the 
patron  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  a  year 
before ;  although  it  is  still  tainted  with  that  deference 
of  simple  manhood  to  privilege,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  English  men  of  Shakespeare's  rank,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  age,  their  ability,  or  their  character,  must 
needs  pay  to  English  lads  of  Southampton's.  How  is  it 
now,  except  among  those  Englishmen  who  have  never 
bowed  again  under  the  yoke  of  privilege  which  their 
ancestors  cast  off  in  the  days  when  Milton  was  our 
mouthpiece  and  Cromwell  our  leader  ? 

It  is  evident  from  this  dedication  that  the  Earl  had 
done  something  more  than  seem  pleased  with  its  prede- 
cessor. Shakespeare  speaks  in  it  of  a  warrant  which 
he  had  of  his  patron  s  honorable  disposition  that  makes 
him  sure  of  acceptance,  and  adds,  "  What  I  have  done 
is  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part 
in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours."  This  is  not  flattery,  or 
^  even  deference :  words  of  acknowledgment  could  not 
be  stronger.  On  this  evidence  alone  it  is  plain  that 
something  had  passed  between  Shakespeare  and  the 
Earl  which  had  bound  the  former  entirely  to  the  latter 
by  lasting  ties  of  gratitude.  Again  circumstance  and 
tradition  strengthen  and  eke  out  each  other.  A  story 
reached  Rowe  through  Davenant  (would  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  thing  had  been  preserved  in  a  cleaner  ves- 
sel!) that  Southampton  gave  Shakespeare  a  thousand 
pounds  to  make  a  purchase  of  importance.  Now,  it 
BO  happened  that  in  1594  the  Globe  Theatre  was  built 
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by  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged,  in  ah 
the  property  of  which  we  know  that  he  became  a 
large  owner.  The  sum  which  the  Earl  is  said  to  have 
given  to  Shakespeare  is  so  very  laige — being  equal  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  at  our  present  rate  of  value, 
that  while  the  world  has  willingly  believed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story,  many  have  doubted  the  correctness 
of  its  details.  And  yet,  remembering  the  customs  of 
those  times,  the  more  we  consider  how  splendid  a  fellow 
young  Southampton  was,  how  munificent  to  men  of 
letters,  how  whole-hearted  to  his  friends,  the  more  we 
shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  story  of  his  generosity  to 
Shakespeare  without  abatement. 

Between  1592  and  1596  Shakespeare  produced,  in 
addition  to  his  LucrecCf  King  Richard  the  Thirds  A 
Midsummer-Night* 8  Dream^  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
King  Richard  the  Second^  and  some  of  his  Sonnets, 
probably  also  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  (with  the  name 
"Love's  Labour's  Won")  AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  in 
earlier  forms  than  those  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us ;  —  works  which,  although  none  of  them  exhibited 
his  genius  in  its  full  height  and  power,  effectually  estab- 
lished his  supremacy  among .  his  contemporaries  as  a 
poet  and  a  dramatist.  England  now  began  to  ring  with 
his  praises.  His  brother  dramatists  made  their  lovers 
-ong  for  his  Venus  and  Adonis  by  which  to  court  their 
mistresses ;  other  poets  made  their  chaste  heroines  com- 
pare themselves  to  the  Lucretia  whom  he  had  "  revived 
to  live  another  age "  \  they  sung  of  his  "  hony-flowing 
vein,"  and  that  he  had  given  new  immortality  e\en  to 
the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  ;  and  some  of  them  paid 
him  the  unequivocal  compliment  of  plagiarism."*^  Even 

•  Sm  Wflloaghby'8  AviWL,  1694;  Dmytoo's  MatOda.  15M;  Barnefleld's 
/toiu  im  Divert  Humorty  U98;  Ue>  wood's  Ftxir  Maid  qftht  Exchang^j  1007, 
tmt  irrittoD  womm  ymn  before :  PhMU  and  FUmit  by  R.  S.,  U9S ;  and  Nlckd. 
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Spenser,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  his  court 
favor,  having  in  mind  Shakespeare's  two  martial  histo- 
ries and  his  name,  generously  paid  the  young  poet  this 
pretty  compliment  in  Colin  ClouCs  come  Home  again^ 
written  in  1594  :  — 

And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  ^tion ; 
A  gentler  Shepheard  may  no  where  be  found ; 
Whose  muse  full  of  high  thought's  invention 
Doth,  like  himselfe,  heroically  sound."  * 

Nay,  in  this  interval  Colin  Clout's  mistress,  the  im- 
perial Elizabeth  herself,  disting^hed  him  by  her  favor, 
won,  or  acknowledged,  by  the  exquisite  compliment  in 
A  MidswriTner'Nighfe  Dream.  For  we  know  upon 
Ben  Jonson's  and  Henry  Chettle's  testimony,  and  from 
tradition,  that  she  did  delight  in  him ;  and  it  is  not  in 
mortal  woman,  least  of  all  was  it  in  Elizabeth,  to  know 
of  such  a  compliment,  and  not  to  hear  it  and  be  cap* 
tivated.t 

•on'i  AcoUutut  hit  J^fUrwitU,  1600.  In  «  A  Letter  from  BngUod  to  ber  three 
Daogbtert,**  reprioted  in  the  British  BiUiographBt^  (VoU  I.  p.  274-286,)  eo4 
which  formt  the  leoond  part  of »  book  oalled  BAimaanUSa,  publiibed  in  1606 
there  it  n  marginal  note,  *<  AU  praise  worthy  Lncreda  Sweete  Shakeepeare." 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  eay  that  if  8hakeapeare*s  name  bad  been  Shak* 
■per  or  Shakspere,  aa  some  wonld  bare  it,  this  compliment  would  bare  been 
impossible. 

t  These  well-known  lines  are  from  Jonson*s  Terses  in  memory  of  8hak» 
■pears,  which  were  published  in  the  Iblio  of  1628 :  — 

*  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  onr  waters  yft  appeare. 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Tbamsi, 
Tliat  so  did  take  Klisa  and  our  James." 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Eliiabetb,  Cbettle,  in  his  BngUin^t  MmndHg  Oarmttd 
thus  reproached  Sliakespsare  that  his  Terse  bad  not  bewailed  his  own  and  Bag • 
tand^sloss:— 

**  Nor  doth  the  sIlTer^onged  MeUoert 
Drop  from  bis  honied  Muse  one  sable  tear, 
To  monme  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 
And  to  bis  lines  opened  ber  royal  eare. 
Shepheard  remember  our  Blliabetb, 
And  sing  her  rape  done  by  that  Tarquln,  Death." 
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Having  this  evidence  of  his  reputation,  and  other  of 
an  equally  pleasing  and  satisfactory  character  as  to  his 
increase  in  wealth,  we  can  afford  to  be  very  indifferent 
in  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of  a  document  about 
which  there  has  been  much  ado,  and  the  only  interest 
of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  enumerates  Shake- 
speare among  the  owners  of  the  Black-friars  Theatre, 
and  names  him  fifth  among  eight ;  but  which,  after  a 
life  of  thirty  years  of  antiquarian  glory,  has  been  done 
to  death  by  envious  tongues"  as  spurious."*^    A  like 

•  Tbif  doenm«Dt  exhu  Id  the  State  Paper  Offloe  at  We«tinlnster.  (London.) 
It  waa  brought  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Collier  In  liia  JBistory  qf  Englith  Dra- 
matic Pottrj/y  kc„  1S31,  (Vol.  I.  p.  297.)  It  profestea  to  bean  aniiwer  to  a  remon- 
atrance  thhtj  Inbabitauta  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Black-friar*,*' «oine  of  theiu 
of  booonr,'*  agalnat  the  repafrinK  of  the  Black-friars  Theatre.  The  remon- 
•trance  was  said  by  Mr.  Collier  to  lie  "  preeerved  Id  the  State  Paper  Office ; " 
bat  it  la  not  to  be  fonnd  there.  Thia  reply  la  to  gebuine  in  apiiearance  that  It 
was  glren  in  facsimile  even  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  great  follu  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Works,  although  that  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
Doanoe  many  of  the  Collier  Shakespeare  MSS.  spnrious.  It  Is  as  follows :  — 

**To  the  right  honorable  the  Lords  of  her  Mat*M  most  honorable  privie 
ConnselL 

**Tbehnmb1e  petition  of  Thomas  Pope  Richard  BnrbadgeJnhn  Hemings 
Angnstine  Phillips  Wlllm  Shaksepeare  Wfllim  Kenipe  Willlm  Slye  Nicholas 
Tooley  and  others,  seruaiiuts  to  the  right  honorable  the  L.  Clmmiterlaine  to 
herMa«»». 

"  Sheweth  most  humbly  that  yc>r  petitioners  are  owners  and  players  of  the 
prioate  house  or  theater  iu  the  previnet  hiiU  iibertie  of  the  Dlackfriem,  wch 
hath  beene  for  manie  yearse  TStxi  and  oiTiipied  for  the  playing  of  tnige<lte«  com- 
medies  histories  enterludee  and  playea.  That  the  same  by  reaaon  of  hauing 
beene  aoe  long  bntit  hath  falne  into  great  decaye  and  that  besides  the  repara- 
tion thereof  it  hath  beene  found  necessarle  to  tuake  the  same  more  conueuient 
t)r  the  entertalnement  of  auditories  commiDg  thereto.  That  to  this  end  yor 
petitkmars  haue  all  and  eche  of  them  putt  downe  sommes  of  money  according 
to  their  shares  In  the  salde  theater  and  wheh  they  haue  Justly  and  hon- 
ertlie  gained  by  the  exercise  of  their  qualitie  of  Stage-players  but  that  oertaine 
persons  (atime  of  them  of  honour)  Inhabitants  of  the  said  precinct  and  llbertic 
of  the  Blackfriera  liare  as  yor  petitioners  ars  enfourmed  besought  yor  honors 
able  Lps  not  to  permltt  the  salde  priuate  honse  ante  longer  to  remaine  open 
but  hereafter  to  be  shut  rpp  and  closed  to  the  manifest  and  great  injuria  of 
yor  petitioners  who  hare  no  other  meanes  whereby  to  maintaine  their  wlues 
aud  fkmillea  but  by  the  ezerdse  of  their  qualitie  as  they  hare  heretofore  doue. 
Furthermore  that  In  the  summer  season  yor  petitioners  are  able  to  playe  at 
their  newe  bailt  house  on  the  Bankslde  eallde  the  Globe  but  that  in  the  win* 
tsr  th^are  compelled  to  corns  to  the  BlackfHors  and  if  yor  honorable  Lps  gluo 
esQisnt  mto  that  whcb  Is  prayde  agalDst  yor  petitioners  thay  will  not  onsbr 
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fate  has  befallen  a  memorandum  which  would  otherwise 
show  us  that  at  this  time  Shakespeare  lived  in  the  part 
of  London  called  Southwark.  Malone  speaks  of  a  cer- 
tain paper  which  was  before  him  as  he  wrote,  which 
belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  and  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  1596  Shakespeare  lived  in  South- 
wark, near  the  Bear  Garden.  Malone  makes  this  state- 
ment in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Certain 
Papers^  which  were  forged  by  that  scapegrace  William 
Ireland  ;  and  eminent  palaeographers  and  Shakespearian 
scholars  will  have  it  that  there  was  contamination  in 
the  subject,  and  that  the  following  brief  memorandum, 

while  the  winter  eodureth  loose  the  meaoet  wberebj  they  nowe  support  them 
■elaee  and  their  families  bat  be  rnable  to  practise  them  seines  in  anle  playes 
or  enterlads  when  calde  upon  to  performe  for  the  recreation  and  solace  of  her 
Matio  and  her  honorable  Court,  as  they  have  beene  heretofore  accustomed. 
The  humble  prayer  of  yor  petitioners  therefore  is  that  your  honble  Lps  will 
graunt  permission  to  flnisbe  the  reparations  and  alterations  they  hare  begun ne 
and  as  your  petitioners  have  hitherto  been  well  ordred  in  their  behau- 
lour  and  Just  in  their  dealinges  that  yor  honorable  Lps  will  not  inhibit  them 
from  acting  at  their  above  named  priuate  house  In  the  precinct  and  libertle  of 
the  Blackfriers  and  your  petitioners  as  in  dntie  most  bounden  will  erer  pray« 
for  the  increasing  hononr  and  happtnesse  of  yor  honorable  Lps." 

This  document  being  in  a  public  ofBce,  upon  a  grare  suqiidon  of  Its  gen* 
nineness,  Sir  John  Romllly,  Master  of  the  Kolls,  ordered  a  paUBog^^)hic  exam- 
Ination  of  it  to  be  made ;  and  there  is  now  appended  to  It  the  following  oertifr 
cate:  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  at  the  desire  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  bare  oar»> 
fully  examined  the  document  hereunto  annexed,  purporting  to  be  a  petition 
to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  from  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Bur- 
badge,  John  Hemingn,  AugusUne  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  William 
Kempe,  William  Slye,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  in  answer  to  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Black-fHars ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  document  in  question  is  spurious. 

AOth  January,  1800. 

Pra.  Palorats,  K.      Deputy  Keeper  of  n.  M.  Public  Records. 

Frxdxsic  Maddik,  K.      Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  British  Museum. 

J.  8.  Brkweb,  M.  a.,  Reader  at  the  Rolls. 

T.  DUTFUS  Hardy,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Records. 

N.  B.  8.  A.  IlAMXLTON,  Assistant,  Dep.  of  MSS.,  British  Museum." 

See  VoL  IT.  p.  zxxvii.,  for  s  profbssed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bon^ 
RBftoD  concerning  Shakespeare,  now  pronounced  spurious  with  aa  eqtMd 
«i4(bt  of  authority 
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which  Mr.  Collier  brought  forward  at  the  paper  to 
which  Malone  referred,  is  also  spurious. 

•<  Inhabitantes  of  Sowtherk  as  haye  compl<uied 
thig  [o]f  Jully,  1696. 

Mr.  Markls 

Mr.  Tuppin 

Mr.  liangorth 

Wilson  the  pyper 

Mr.  Barett 

Mr.  Shaksper 

Phellipes 

Tomson 

Mother  Golden  the  baude 
Naggei 

Fillpott  and  no  more  and  soe  well  ended." 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  delusion,  deliberately  contrived. 
If  it  be,  the  rogue  has  baited  his  trap  so  well  that  he 
shall  have  me  a  Avilling  prey.  I  cannot  easily  believe 
that  such  a  genuine-seeming  glimpse  of  real  life  is  arti- 
ficial ;  and  I  am  loath  to  lose  those  neighbors  of  Wil- 
liam  Shakespeare  upon  whom  his  calm  and  searching 
glances  fell,  and  who  watched  with  curiosity  the  hand* 
some  player-poet  as  he  went  in  and  out  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  Black-friars.  I  sympathize  too  heartily 
with  the  writer  as  he  shuts  his  ears  against  Wilson  the 
piper,  who  had  the  real  Lincolnshire  drone  —  I  have 
FalstaJTs  word  for  it — and  as  he  tosses  off  FiUpot  with 
such  a  round  Amen  of  thankfulness.  I  mourn  the  van- 
ishing Nagges,  whom  I  think  of  as  a  humble  kind  of 
Silence  J  or  perhaps  Goodman  Verges,  and  am  injured 
at  the  assertion  that  Mother  Golden  —  Mrs.  Quickly  in 
the  flesh,  and  plenty  of  it  —  is  a  mj-th ;  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  except,  indeed,  that 
she  were  virtuous. 

The  last  five  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  history  of 
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Shakespeare's  life.  He  was  then  rapidly  attaining  the 
Independent  position  which  he  coveted,  and  for  which 
he  labored  ;  while  growth,  culture,  and  experience  were 
uniting  in  the  development  of  those  transcendent  powers 
which  reached  their  grand  perfection  in  the  next  decade. 
To  those  years  may  be  confidently  assigned  the  produc- 
tion of  Borneo  and  Juliet  in  its  second  and  final  form. 
King  John^  the  two  Parts  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  the 
first  sketch  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing^  Twelfth  Nighty  King  Henry  the  Fifths 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Hamlet.  They  were  probably  pro- 
duced in  this  order,  the  firs*^  'n  1596,  the  last  in  1600.* 
The  man  who  could  put  those  plays  upon  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  play-going  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  all 
the  better  and  brighter  part  of  the  London  public,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  was  sure  to  grow  rich,  if  he  were  but 
prudent ;  an  )  Shakespeare  was  prudent,  and  even  thrif- 
ty. He  knew  the  full  worth  of  money.  And  he  saw 
that  pecuniary  independence  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
him  who  is  seeking,  as  he  sought,  a  social  position 
higher  than  that  to  which  he  was  born.  Therefore  he 
looked  much  more  carefully  after  his  material  interests 
than  his  literary  reputation.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
shows  that  he  labored  as  a  play-wright  solely  that  he 
might  obtain  the  means  of  going  back  to  Stratford  to 
live  the  life  of  an  independent  gentleman.  His  income 
now  began  to  be  considerable ;  and  there  are  yet  re- 
maining records  of  the  care  with  which  he  invested  his 
money,  and  his  willingness  to  take  legal  measures  to 
protect  himself  against  small  losses.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  author  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  going 
to  law  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  few  pounds  ster- 
ling :  it  would  be  revolting,  if  the  debtor's  failure  were 

*  The  grounds  on  which  these  aod  other  of  Shakespeare's  works  are  as* 
ilfned  tn  certain  years,  are  glren  In  the  essays  Introductory  to  them. 
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because  of  poverty.  But  as  we  have  to  face  the  fact, 
we  may  find  comfort  in  the  certainty  that  a  man  of  that 
sweetness  of  disposition  could  not  have  heen  litigious, 
and  in  the  probability  that  he  knew  too  much  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  law  to  commence  a  suit,  unless  to 
protect  himself  against  fraud,  or  to  decide  a  legal  lia- 
bility. He  who  so  pitilessly  painted  Shylock  could 
not  but  have  felt  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  Summum  jus, 
numma  injuria. 

Filial  piety  unhappily  is  not  always  a  sign  of  gen- 
erosity of  soul ;  for  hard  masters,  cruel  creditors,  and 
selfish  Mends  are  sometimes  devoted  sons ;  but  it  is 
pleasant,  in  remarking  upon  Shakespeare's  thrift,  to  re- 
cord that  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  his  prosperity  seems 
to  have  been  the  relief  of  his  father  firom  the  consequences 
of  misfortune.  The  little  estate  of  Ashbies,  part  of  Mary 
Ardea*s  inheritance,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Ed- 
mund Lambert  in  1578,  should  have  been  released  hy 
the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  on  the  repayment  of  the 
mortgage  money  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September, 
1580.  The  mortgagors  tendered  the  money,  forty 
pounds ;  but  they  owed  Lambert  more  ;  and  he,  having 
possession,  and  knowing  John  Shakespeare's  inability 
to  incur  law  expenses,  refused  to  release  Ashbies  unless 
the  other  debt,  for  which  it  was  not  given  as  security, 
was  discharged  also.  But  in  1597,  John  Shakespeare 
and  his  wife  ventured  upon  that  most  trying  and  expen- 
sive of  all  legal  proceedings,  a  chancery  suit,  to  compel 
John  Lambert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Edmund,  to  restore 
the  estate.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
money  necessary  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  prompt- 
ing to  undertake  it,  came  from  William  Shakespeare, 
incited  by  filial  love  and  attachment  to  ancestral  fields. 

Previous  to  this  date, — how  long  we  do  not  know,  bul 
it  was  certainly  some  months  before  October,  1596,  — 
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John  Shakespeare  applied  to  the  Herald's  College  (and 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  records,  not  for  the  first  time) 
for  a  grant  of  coat-armor,  by  which  he,  then  a  yeoman, 
might  become  a  gentleman.  .  Such  applications  were 
then  customarily  made  by  men  who  deemed  themselves 
of  sufficient  importance  to  enter  the  pale  of  gentry. 
The  arms,  if  granted,  were  of  value ;  for  they  were  an 
official  and  universally  recognized  certificate  of  a  cer- 
tain social  standing,  which  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted  were  required  to  show  that  they  were  in  con- 
dition creditably  to  support.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  John  Shakespeare  made  this  application  at  the 
instigation  and  with  the  means  —  for  the  honor  cost 
money  —  of  his  now  prosperous  son.  And  William 
Shakespeare  himself  was  doubtless  the  real  mover  in 
this  matter.  To  John  Shakespeare,  a  man  past  middle 
life,  and  without  property  or  position,  such  a  distinc- 
tion would  not  have  been  worth  what  it  cost  in  mere 
pounds  sterling.  But  to  his  prosperous  and  celebrated 
son  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  gentry,  and  still  more 
their  inheritance,  would  have  brought  a  certain  considera- 
tion which  had  its  value.  Therefore,  probably,  it  was  that 
the  grant  was  applied  for  in  the  name  of  the  father,  instead 
of  that  of  the  player  son ;  whose  profession,  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  woidd  have  been  against  him  in  the  Her- 
alds* College.  Shakespeare  knew  well  enough,  as  any 
reader  of  The  Winter's  Tale  may  see,*  the  factitious 
value  of  heraldic  gentry.  But  it  brought  with  it  more 
or  less  social  consideration ;  and  it  was  for  this  social 
consideration  that  he  toiled  and  schemed ;  that  he,  the 
Stratford  fugitive,  might  return  to  his  native  place  and 
meet  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  as  a  prosperous  gentleman. 

•  Act  nL  So.  6. 
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IV. 

Shakespeare  was  now  able  to  take  an  important  step 
toward  establishing  himself  handsomely  in  his  native 
place.  In  1597  he  bought  the  Great  House,  or  New 
Place,  as  it  was  called  in  Stratford,  built  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  the  benefactor  of  the  town.  It  cost  Shake- 
speare sixty  pounds  sterling  (equal  to  about  81500);  a 
small  outlay  for  the  dweUing  of  a  man  of  its  new  pos- 
sessor's means  and  capacity  of  enjoyment.  But  we 
know  from  the  fine  levied  at  the  sale  that  the  prem- 
ises included  the  Great  House  itself,  two  bams,  two 
gardens,  and  two  orchards.  No  representation  of  the 
house  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  known  to 
exist,  it  having  been  altered  after  his  death  ;  yet  its 
size  was  not  enlarged;  and  an  existing  representation 
of  it  in  its  last  condition  shows  that  it  w£is  a  goodly 
mansion.  But  its  new  master  took  possession  bereaved 
and  disappointed.  The  death  of  his  only  son,  Hamnet, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  1596,  left  him  without  a 
descendant  to  whom  he  might  transmit,  with  his  name, 
the  houses  and  lands  and  the  arms  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  such  untiring  labor.  Shakespeare  having 
money  to  invest,  of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  appli- 
cants for  the  pleasure  of  placing  it  for  him  to  his  advan- 
tage. Of  these  was  one  Master  Abraham  Sturley,  a 
Puritan  of  the  first  water.  He  begins  a  long  letter, 
written  at  Stratford,  January  24th,  1559,  to  a  friend  in 
London,  (probably  Richard  Quiney,  whose  son  after- 
ward married  Shakespeare's  daughter,)  with  a  pious 
ejaculation,  and  then  passes  promptly  to  business,  urg- 
ing his  correspondent  to  quicken  an  intention  which 
Shakespeare  was  known  to  have  to  lay  out  some  of  his 
superfluous  money  in  Stratford  property,  and  especially 
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to  recommend  to  him  a  purchase  of  the  tithes  of  Strat- 
ford and  three  other  parishes,  as  profitable  to  himself, 
beneficial  to  the  town,  and  likely  to  gain  him  many 
friends.*  The  recommendation,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  appears  to  have  had  some  efiect>  There  is  another 
letter  of  this  time,  written  also  to  Richard  Quiney, 
which  contains  an  obscure  mention  of  a  money  trans- 
action with  Shakespeare.f  And  the  fact  b  somewhat 
striking  in  the  life  of  a  great  poet,  that  the  only  letter 
directly  addressed  to  Shakespeare  which  is  known  to 
exist,  is  one  which  asks  a  loan  of  £30.  It  is  from 
Richard  Quiney,  who  at  the  writing  was  in  London, 
and  is  as  follows ;  for  this  money  transaction  belongs  in 
full  to  Shakespeare's  history. 

*<  Loyeinge  Contreyman,  I  am  bolde  of  yo* ,  as  of  a  fl&ende, 
craTcinge  yo"  helpe  xxx" ,  uppon  M'  Bushells  &  my  aecury- 
tee,  or  M'  My  ttens  with  me.  M'  Rosswell  is  nott  come  to  Lon- 
don as  yeate,  &  I  baye  especiall  cawse.  To*  ahall  fi^rende  me 
muche  in  helpeinge  me  out  of  all  the  debtts  I  owe  in  London,  1 
thanck  god,  and  muche  quiet  my  mynde  w*^  wolde  not  be  in- 
debeted.  I  am  now  towardes  the  Cowrte,  in  hope  of  answer 
for  the  dispatche  of  my  Buysenes.  Yo*  shall  nether  loose 
creddytt  nor  monney  by  me,  the  Lorde  wyllinge ;  &  nowe  butt 
perswade  yo*»  selfe  soe,  as  I  hope,  &  yo*  shall  nott  need  to 
feare ;  butt  with  all  hartie  thanckftiUnes  I  wyll  holde  my  tyme 
ft  content  yo"  frend,  &  yf  we  Bargaine  fiirther,  yo*  shall  be  thft 

•  Most  loreinge  and  beloTedd  in  the  Lord.  In  plaine  Engllihe  w«  remem- 
ber u  in  the  Lord,  A  ourselvee  unto  n.  I  would  write  nothinge  vnto  n  nowe, 
but  come  home.  I  prai  Qod  send  u  oomfortabU  home.  This  b  one  special] 
remembrance  ffrom  ur  ffather's  motion.  It  seroeth  hi  him  that  our  oountri- 
man,  Mr.  Shakspere,  is  willinge  to  disburse  some  monei  upon  some  od  yarde 
land  or  other  att  Shottri  or  neare  about  us;  he  thinlceth  ft  a  Teri  fltt  patterns 
to  move  him  to  deale  in  the  matter  of  our  tithes.  Bl  the  instructions  n  can 
geve  him  theareof,  A  by  the  iVeudee  he  chu  make  therefore,  we  thinke  it  a 
(aire  marke  fbr  him  to  shoote  att,  A  not  impossible  to  hitt  It  obtained  would 
•dvanoe  him  in  deede,  and  would  do  as  much  good.  Hoc  morere,  et  quantum 
in  te  est  permorere,  ne  necllgas,  boo  enim  et  sibi  et  nobis  maximi  erlt  b» 
BMotL  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  eraet  exlmiae  et  glorlae  et  hindis  sibi.**  Ac,  Ao. 

f  M  Yff  yow  bargen  with  Wm.  8h  or  reoeTe  money  therefor,  btyncB 
your  money  home  that  yow  maye.** 
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pale  m'  yo**  selfe.  My  tjme  biddes  me  to  hasten  to  an  ende,  k 
Boe  I  comitt  thys  [to]  yo*'  care  &  hope  of  yo*'  helpe.  I  feare  I 
shall  nott  be  backe  Uiis  night  ffirom  the  Cowrte.  haste,  the 
IfOrde  be  w*^  yo*  &  w*^  ns  all.  amen.  From  the  Bell  in  Carter 
Lane,  the  26  October  1698. 

To*"  in  all  kyndenet, 

Rtc.  QurmiT.** 

This  letter  is  folded  and  addressed  as  b  shown  in  the 
following  fac-simile ;  the  address  being  To  my  loveing 
good  ffirend  and  countreyman  Mr.  Wm.  Shackespere  deli 
thees." 


C   fl^^^f^O^jm^^  ^^^^ 


It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Qoiney  offers 
an  approved  indorsed  note  to  the  author  of  HanUet ; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  he  applies  to  him  as 
a  friend.  The  motive  which  he  touches  is  not  interest, 
but  the  helping  him  out  of  trouble ;  and  though  the 
sum  was  a  respectable  one,  —  half  the  price  of  New 
Placet  —  be  plainly  feels  that  Shakespeare  had  both  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  to  spare  it.    There  is  an- 
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other  letter  of  this  period,  dated  November  4th,  1598, 
addressed  to  the  same  Richard  Quiney  by  Abraham 
Sturley  again.  The  first  part,  with  which  only  we  have 
concern,  begins,  ''All  health  happiness  of  suites  and 
wellfare  be  multiplied  unto  u  and  ur  labours  in  God 
our  fTather  by  Christ  our  Lord,*'  and  ends  with  no  less 
fervor,  "  O  ho  we  can  you  make  dowbt  of  monei  who 
will  not  bear  xxx-tie  or  xl.  s  towardes  sutch  a  matcb! 
But  its  chief  interest  to  us  is,  that  the  writer  of  these 
beatitudes  has  heard  that  "  our  countriman  Mr.  Wm. 
Shak.  would  procure  us  monei,  wc.  I  will  like  of/*  It 
is  pleasant  thus  to  see  that  Shakespeare*s  townsmen, 
even  the  staid  and  sober  men  among  them,  respected 
and  looked  up  to  him,  and  leaned  confidently  upon  the 
support  of  his  influence  and  his  purse.  And  this  mar- 
vellous "  Mr.  Wm.  Shak."  then  had  real  property  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  Stratford,  besides  his  theatrical 
possessions;  for  in  October  of  1598  he  was  assessed 
on  property  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
£5  185.  4d. 


in  1598  Ben  Jonson's  first  and  best  comedy.  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour^  was  produced  at  the  Black-friars, 
and  the  author  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Borneo 
and  Juliet  might  have  been  seen  for  two  pence  by  any 
London  prentice  who  could  command  the  coin,  playing 
an  inferior  part,  probably  that  of  Kn  owelty  in  the  new 
play.  But,  according  to  tradition,  Shakespeare  not  only 
played  in  Jonson's  comedy,  —  he  obtained  Ben  his  first 
hearing  before  a  London  audience.  The  play  had  been 
thrown  aside  at  the  Black-friars  with  little  consideration, 
as  the  production  of  an  unknown  writer ;  but  Shake- 
speare's attention  having  been  drawn  to  it,  he  read  it 
through,  admired  and  recommended  it,  and  then  and 
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thereafter  took  pains  to  bring  the  author's  works  before 
the  public.  Jonson's  honest  love  for  Shakespeare  may 
well  hare  had  its  spring  in  gratitude  for  this  great  ser- 
vice, which  having  been  performed  by  one  dramatic 
author  to  another,  who  was  his  junior,  indicates  both 
kindness  and  magnanimity  of  disposition. 

The  year  1598  was  one  of  great  professional  triumph 
to  Shakespeare.  In  that  year,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was 
honored  with  a  command  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  let 
her  see  his  Fahiaff  in  love,  which  he  obeyed  by  pro- 
ducing in  a  fortnight  The  Merry  Wivei  of  Windsor  in 
its  earliest  form.*  In  that  year,  too,  the  greatness  and 
universality  of  his  genius  received  formal  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  literary  criticism.  Francis  Meres  pub- 
lished in  1598  a  book  called  FalladU  Tamia^  Wits 
Treasury,  which  was  a  collection  of  sententious  com- 
parisons, chiefly  upon  morals,  manners,  and  religion. 
But  one  di^dsion  or  chapter  is  **  A  comparative  dis- 
course of  our  English  Poets  with  the  Greeke,  Latine, 
and  Italian  Poets."  Meres  was  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
both  Universities,  a  theological  writer,  and  the  au- 
thor of  poetry  which  has  been  lost.  His  comparative 
discourse  makes  no  pretence  to  analyitis  or  esthetic 
judgment.  Indeed,  according  to  the  modem  standard, 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  criticism;  but  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  record  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  held  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  before  he 
had  written  his  best  plays.  In  this  book  Shakespeare 
is  awarded  the  highest  place  in  English  poetical  and 
dramatic  literature,  and  is  ranked  with  the  great  aii- 
thors  of  the  classic  days  of  Ghreece  and  Rome.    It  is 

•  See  tbie  traditioD,  and  Uie  facts  which  bear  vpoD  It,  diacnaaed  in  Uie  Imtt^ 
tectum  to  The  Mtny  mwt  of  Winder, 
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true  that  other  poets  and  dramatists  arc  compared  by 
Meres  to  Pindar,  uEschylus,  and  Aristophanes,  to  Ovid, 
Plautus,  and  Horace,  and  that,  like  all  who  have  judged 
their  contemporaries,  he  bestows  high  praise  upon  men 
whose  works  and  names  have  perished  from  the  world's 
memory.  But  in  his  comprehensive  eulogy  Shake- 
speare has  this  distinction,  that  while  he  shares  equally 
all  other  praise,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  as  Plautus  and 
Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy 
among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English 
is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage.*'* 

*  Th«  fbllowlng  «r«  all  th«  pMngM  ofthls  ehapt«r  of  Ui«  J^iUadiM  Tttma  In 
which  ShftkMpeare*f  iuun«  appean.  They  hare  never  been  all  reprinted 
before. 

**  Af  the  Oreekes  tongne  it  made  fkmont  and  eloqaent  by  Homer.  Hesiod, 
Enripedes,  JBechylof,  Sophocles,  Pindams,  Phylocliden,  and  Arintoplinnes; 
and  the  Latlne  tongue  by  Virgile,  Onid,  Horace,  Siciliai  Italins,  Locanoa,  r<a- 
crotino,  Aoeoniot,  and  Claadlanai,  so  the  Bnglith  tongue  Is  mightily  enriched 
and  gorgeously  invested  In  rare  ornaments  by  sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spencer, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakespeare,  Harlow,  and  Chapman.** 

**As  the  soule  of  Euphorbos  was  thouglit  to  line  in  Pythagoras,  so  the 
flweete  wittie  soule  of  Quid  lines  in  mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Shakespoare ; 
witnes  his  Venut  and  Admits  his  Luerece,  his  sngred  sonnets  among  hit 
priuate  friends,  Ao." 

As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  fbr  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
among  the  Latines:  so  Shakespeare  among  y«  KngliNh  is  the  most  excellent  In 
boUi  kinds  for  the  stage;  in*  Comedy,  witnes  bis  GiUfmi  qf  Veronoj  hit  3r. 
ron,  his  Lout  tabort  Jodt  his  Lotu  labourt  «oonne,  his  MidtuMvurt  night  dminu, 
k  hit  Jtorehant  qf  Vmiee:  for  Tragedy  his  Biehard  the  2.  Richard  th§  S. 
Hemy  Vu  4.  AJbn,  Tttut  Andronieut  and  his  Rtmuo  and  hditt,** 

As  Epius  Stolo  said,  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plautus  tongue,  if  they 
would  speak  Latin ;  to  I  say  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  flne> 
filed  phrase,  if  they  would  speak  English.** 

**  And  as  Horace  saith  of  his,  Ex^  monnmentt  nre  perennint,  Regaliq; 
titn  pyramidum  altlus;  Quod  non  imber  edax;  Non  Aqullo  Impotens  poesit 
dimere,  ant  innnmerabills  annomm  series  et  ftiga  temporum;  so  say  I  ser- 
erally  of  Sir  Philip  Sidneys,  Spencers,  Daniels,  Dray  tons,  Shakespeares,  and 
Warner's  workes.'* 

"  As  Pindarus,  Anacreon,  and  OaUlmaohos  among  the  Oreekea,  and  Horace 
and  Oatnllus  among  the  Latines,  are  the  best  lyrick  poets;  so  in  this  flieulty 
the  best  amflg  our  poets  are  Spencer  (who  exoelleth  In  all  Unds),  Daniel,  Dray- 
ton, Shakespeare,  BrottA.** 

As  these  traglcke  poets  flourished  In  Oreeoe,  Aschylus,  Enripedet,  Sopho- 
altt,  Alexander  AHolus,  Acbasos  ErithrisMit,  Astydamas  AthenMsIs,  Apollo, 
ioms  Tarsensis,  Nicomachns  Phrygiua,  Thespis  Attlcns,  and  Timon  Apollo- 
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rhere  is  ample  eridence  that  this  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  was  general,  and  that  although  his  con- 
temporaries could  hardly  have  suspected  that  his  genius 
would  overshadow  all  others  in  our  literature,  they  re- 
garded him  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  beyond  compari- 
son among  his  countrymen.  Shakespeare's  plays  filled 
the  theatre  to  overflowing  when  even  Jonson*s  would 
hardly  pay  expenses.*  It  was  not  until  the  moral  and 
literary  decadence  of  the  Restoration  and  the  establish- 

nlttet;  and  fbaie  among  the  IaUom,  Aoefnt,  M.  Attlliai,  Pompoolof  Secuo- 
dns  and  Senaea ;  ao  tbeaa  are  onr  beat  tbr  tragadio;  the  Lord  Bockhortt,  Doctor 
Leg  of  Gambridgp,  Dr.  Edea  of  Oxlbrd,  Maieter  Edward  Fenia,  the  Aathoor 
of  the  Mirrmir  for  MoffisbndeSf  Harlow,  Peele,  Wataon,  Kid,  Shakespeare^ 
Drayton,  Chapman,  Denker,  and  fieniamin  lohneon.** 

**The  beat  poeta  Ibr  comedy  among  the  Greeka  are  theae:  Menander,  Aria* 
tophanea,  Bupolis  Athenfensla  Alexia,  Teriua,  NIcoatratiu,  Amipalas  AthenJ- 
onaia,  Anaxidrldea  Rhodioa,  Arlatonymna,  Arehlppni  AthenlMa,  and  CaUiaa 
Athenleui4s;  and  among  the  Latinea,  Plautua,  Terence,  Nieuius,  Sext.  Turpi- 
Una,  Liduina  Imbrex,  and  Viitclllat  Romanna ;  so  the  beat  fur  comedy  amungat 
oa  be«  Edward  Earle  ofOzibrde,  Doctor  Gager  ofOxforde,  Halster  Rowley, 
once  a  rare  acholler  of  learned  Pembrtioke  Hall  In  Ounbridire.  Mnister  Ed- 
wardea,  one  of  her  Maicatiee  Cbappcll,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  LHIy,  Lodge, 
Oaaooyne,  Greene,  Shakeapeare,  Thomaa  Naeh,  Thomaa  Hey  wood,  Anthony 
Mnndye,  our  beat  plotter.  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Henry 
CheUie." 

As  tlieae  are  fiimooa  among  the  Greeks  tbr  eleglew  Melanthns,  Myranerna 
Ooloidionins,  Olympios  Mysius,  Parthenlns  Nicaena,  Phlletas  Cons,  Theogenea 
Megarensia,  and  IMgrea  HallcamaaoBna;  and  these  among  the  Latlnea,  Meca»* 
naa,  Ooid,  TIbollna,  Pnqiertins,  T.  Valgiua,  CaMius  Seuems,  and  Clodiua  Sabl- 
noa;  so  these  are  the  moat  passionate  among  ns  to  bewails  nnd  bemoane  the 
perplexities  of  lone ;  Henrle  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  sir  Tliuuias  Wyat  the 
elder,  sir  Francis  Brian,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter  Rawley,  sir  Edward 
Dyer,  Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Whetstone,  Gascoyne,  Samnell 
Page  sometimes  fellowe  of  Oorjmt  Christ*  Colledge  in  Oxford,  Churchyard, 
Bretton." 

*  See  the  rerses  of  Leonard  DIggea,  Vol.  11.  p.  xxxIt.  of  this  work. 

In  The  Return  frowi  Pamaum^  a  comedy  acted  certainly  before  the  death 
oTQaeen  Elizabeth  by  the  students  of  St  .Tohn's  College,  Cambridge,  but  the 
earliest  known  copy  of  which  was  printed  in  1600,  there  is  this  tribute  to  the 
native  superiority  of  Shakespeare :  — 

Kemp.  Few  of  the  rninersity  pen  plaies  well ;  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Orld,  and  that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and  talke  too  much  of  Proserpina 
and  Jupiter.  Why,  beres  onr  fellow  Shakespeare  pnts  them  all  downs ;  I  and 
Ben  Jonson  too.  O,  that  Ben  Jooson  is  a  pestilent  fellow :  he  brought  np 
Honoe  glolng  the  poets  a  pill :  but  onr  fellow  Shakespeare  hath  gloen  him  a 
parga  that  made  him  beraj  his  credit." 
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ment  of  the  exotic  and  artificial  standards  of  the  to- 
called  Augustan  age  of  English  literature  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  equals,  and  even  superiors.  In  spite  of 
Shakespeare's  manifest  and  generally  acknowledged  su- 
periority, under  which  Jonson,  conscious  both  of  larger 
learning  and  higher  elaboration,  fretted  a  little,  theie 
was  warm  friendship  between  the  two  men,  which  lasted 
through  Shakespeare's  life,  and  the  memory  of  which 
Inspired  and  softened  gru£f  Ben  when  his  friend  had 
passed  away.  There  was  never  more  generous  or  more 
glowing  eulogy  of  one  man  by  another  than  that  in 
Jonson' 8  verses  which  appeared  among  the  preliminary 
matter  to  the  first  folio,*  and  in  the  well-known  passage 
in  his  Discoveries^  written  in  his  latter  years,  the  crusty 
critic,  though  he  must  carp  at  the  poet,  breaks  out 
into  a  hearty  expression  of  admiration  and  cherished 
love  of  the  man.f 

In  1599  Shakespeare  received  a  not  very  welcome 
tribute  to  his  poetic  eminence.  A  bookseller  named 
Jaggard,  who,  even  in  those  days  of  extremest  license 
In  his  craft,  was  distinguished  by  his  disregard  of  the 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  xUI.  of  this  work. 

I  "I  renicmlier  the  Plajera  have  often  meiitluned  It  m  an  honour  to  Shake* 
■peare,  that  In  his  writing  (whatsoerer  he  pennM)  he  neVer  blotted  out  line. 
My  answer  hath  beene,  would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand.  Which  they 
thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their 
Ignorance,  who  choose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  fHend  by.  wherein 
he  most  faulted.  And  to  Jnstlfle  mine  own  candor,  (for  I  loT*d  the  man,  and 
doe  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idolatry)  as  much  as  any.)  Hee  was 
(indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature:  had  an  excellent  phantnln, 
braTo  notions,  and  gentle  expressions:  wherein  be  flowed  with  that  facility, 
that  sometime  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stop'd.  St{jgilaminandut  erat,  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterlus.  His  wit  was  in  his  owne  power,  would  the  rule  of 
It  had  beene  so  too.  Manj  times  he  fell  Into  thnee  things,  could  not  escape 
laughter :  As  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Ceenar  one  speaking  to  him,  Ctttar 
Qutu  dott  me  wrong.  Hee  replyed  :  Or«ar  did  never  tormg  hut  withjust  oausf  ; 
and  such  like;  which  were  ridiculous.  But  hee  redeemed  his  tlces,  with  his 
rlrtue^  There  wafl  euer  more  In  him  to  be  pni3'8ed,  than  to  be  pardoned." 
Wseoverifi.   Horace  hU  Arte  </  Fbetry,  Ac  tol.  1(U0.  p.  97. 
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«jght8  of  literary  property  *and  literary  reputation,  print- 
ed a  volume  of  verses  under  the  unmeaning  title  The 
Fiusianate  Pilgrim^  upon  the  title-page  of  which  he 
impudently  placed  Shakespeare^s  name,  although  but 
a  part  of  its  meagre  contents  were  from  his  pen,  and 
that  part  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained.  Shake 
speare  was  much  offended  that  Jaggard  made  so  bold 
with  his  name.  This  we  know  on  the  testimony  of 
Hey  wood,  who  in  a  second  edition  saw  two  of  his  own 
compositions  also  attributed  to  the  favorite  of  the  hour, 
and  who  publicly  claimed  his  own.*  Shakespeare, 
although  offended  at  the  personal  liberty,  seems  to  have 
been  careless  of  any  possible  injury  to  his  reputation. 
No  evidence  of  any  public  denial  on  his  part  is  knoAvn 
to  exist ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of 
the  third  edition  of  the  volume,  in  1612,  that  his  name 
was  taken  from  the  title-page.  In  1600  he  was  made 
fo?  a  time  to  father  Sir  John  Oldcastle ;  but  the  pub- 
lisher appears  to  have  been  speedily  undeceived  or 
compelled  to  do  justice;  for  Shakespeare's  name  was 
omitted  from  some  part  of  the  impression.  We  know 
from  Henslow's  Diary  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was 
written  by  Munday,  Drayton,  Wilson,  and  Hathway, 
jointly.  The  removal  of  Shakespeare's  name  from  the 
title  page  was  more  probably  owing  to  their  pride  and 
jealousy  than  to  Shakespeare's.  An  edition  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  published  in  this  year,  which 
•hows  from  internal  evidence  that  the  bookseller  was  so 
eager  to  put  this  work  of  Shakespeare's  before  the 
public  that  he  used  a  version  obtained  by  surreptitious 
!nean8,  and  so  mangled  as  to  be  almost  without  connec- 

•  TheMwere  two  poetic  eplttiae,  from  Paris  to  Helen  and  from  Helen  to 
?u1f.  See  the  poatscript  to  Hey  wood**  Apology  for  Adtorty  1612.  77ie  ilw- 
titmaU  PSlgrim  wm  printed  only  on  one  aide  of  each  leaf,  to  ek«^  oat  th» 
yrlnme. 
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tion  from  page  to  page.*  A  misfortune  more  seriously 
regarded  by  Shakespeare  than  any  liberty  with  his  repu* 
tation  fell  upon  him  also  in  this  year,  through  the  plot 
which  cost  Essex  his  head,  and  his  friend  and  Sludce* 
speare*s  patron,  Southampton,  his  liberty  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  Elizabeth*s  reign. 

The  latter  years  of  John  Shakespeare's  checkered  Mh 
seem  to  have  been  passed  in  tranquil  though  humble 
ease,  through  tl^e  filial  care  of  his  distinguished  son. 
He  died  in  September,  1601,  as  we  know  by  the  record 
of  his  burial  on  the  8th  of  that  month ;  being  then, 
if  we  set  him  down  as  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
old  when  we  first  hear  of  him  at  Stratford,  somewhat 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  His  house  in  Henley 
Street,  and  probably  such  other  real  property  as  he 
may  have  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  descended 
to  William,  who,  though  the  possessor  and  occupier 
of  the  Great  House,  which  had  doubtless  impressed 
his  youthful  imagination  by  its  magnitude  and  its  vil- 
lage preeminence,  clung  to  the  memories  of  his  hum- 
bier  home,  and  always  kept  it  in  his  possession. 
During  the  next  year  he  added  to  his  landed  estate  one 
hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Old 
Stratford,  which  he  bought  from  the  brothers  William  and 
John  a  Ck)mbe.  He  also  bought  a  cottage  in  Henley 
Street  from  Walter  Gettey ;  and  from  Hercules  Under- 
bill, a  messuage  with  two  bams,  two  orchards,  and 
two  gardens.  He  was  not  in  Stratford  at  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  of  these  purchases,  in  which 
he  was  represented  by  his  brother  Gilbert.  In  this 
year,  while  he  was  thus  rapidly  acquiring  that  landed 
interest  in  his  native  county  without  which  no  man  in 
his  day  could  maintain  a  respectable  position  as  a  gen- 

•  Stm  the  Introduction  to  King  Htnry  Vu  Fifth,  Vol.  VIL 
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deman  of  family,  the  burgesses  of  Stratford  passed  an 
ordinance  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  plays  of  any  kind 
in  the  chamber,  the  guildhall,  or  any  part  of  the  house 
or  court  —  a  proscription  which  was  made  more  rigid  in 
1612.  Is  it  strange  that  under  these  circumstances 
Shakespeare  did  not  show  much  solicitude  about  tlie 
careful  publication  of  his  dramas  and  the  perpetuation 
of  his  fame  as  a  playwright  ? 

The  death  of  EUzabeth,  in  1608,  which  gare  our  fa- 
UierSy  instead  of  a  royal  family  that  tyrannized  firmly 
and  sagaciously,  one  that  was  at  once  tyrannical,  feeble, 
and  vacillating,  and  whose  monstrous  outrages  upon  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  contributed  mainly  to  the  found- 
ing of  an  English  nation  upon  this  continent,  produced 
a  change  in  Shakespeare's  professional  position,  traces 
of  which  remain  in  the  mother  country  imtil  this  day. 
One  of  King  James's  earliest  warrants  under  the  privy 
seal  of  England  made  the  company  of  which  Shake- 
speare was  a  member  "  His  Majesty's  servants ; "  a  de- 
signation which  has  since  always  pertained  to  the  per- 
formers at  the  leading  theatre  of  London.  In  this 
warrant  Shakespeare's  name  appears  second,  Laurence 
Fletcher's  being  first*    And  in  this  year,  too,  if 

•  It  ia,  Torbatlm    literatim,  that :  — 

Bt  Tbx  Knro. 

^  Right  tnufy  Mid  wvlbdored  OoanMllor,  we  greete  yaa  Md  wlU  and 
flominaiiDd  700,  tbat  under  our  priTle  Seale  in  yoor  autody  for  tiie  tloM  being, 
yoo  oanae  oar  letters  to  be  dereettd  to  tbe  keeper  of  oar  greate  eeale  of  Eng^ 
land,  aomaiainid^g  bfan  onder  oar  aald  greate  Seala,  be  canne  o«r  letters  to  be 
lude  patents  In  forme  fonowing.  James,  by  tbe  grace  of  Ood,  King  of  Kng- 
bmd,  SootlaBd,  Fraoooe,  and  Irland,  defndor  of  tbe  folth,  Ac.  To  all  Jostlces, 
HakMre,  8herUB^  CoDstaUss,  Headboroogbes,  and  otber  oar  officers  and  lorlng 
•abfeeta  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we  of  oar  speelall  grace,  certalae  knowledge, 
and  meere  motion  haye  lioenoed  and  antboriied,  and  by  theee  presentee  doe 
Ileenee  and  antberfse,  these  oar  senrants,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shak» 
ipsara,  Bicbard  Barbage,  Aagastine  PhilUppes,  John  ilemmings,  Henrle  Ceo 
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we  could  believe  in  tHe  authenticity  of  a  letter  profesB- 
ing  to  be  written  by  the  poet  Daniel  to  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  and  which  Mr.  Collier  brought  to  light  in 
1 835,*  Shakespeare  applied  for  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Queen's  Revels,  which,  through  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's 
influence,  was  given  to  Daniel.  The  genuineness  of 
this  letter,  in  which  the  allusion  to  Shakespeare  is  slight 
and  incidental,  has  been  disputed  on  purely  palsograph- 
ical  grounds;  but  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether 
Shakespeare  woidd  have  applied  at  this  time  for  such  an 
office  as  that  of  Master  of  the  Queen*s  Revels,  which 
would  have  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention; 
for  he  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and 
was  gathering  a  profit  from  his  professional  labors  for 
the  loss  of  which  the  position  of  Master  of  the  Queen*8 
Revels  would  not  have  been  a  recompense.  K  indeed  he 
did  apply  for  it,  the  world  has  reason  to  be  thankful  at 

doll,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Richard  Oowlye,  nod  the  rest  of  their  nmo 
chkU,  freely  to  use  A  exercise  the  arte  and  Cftcolty  of  playing  Coinediee,  Trege* 
diee,  Hintoriee,  Enterludee,  Morallf,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,  and  such  other 
like^  as  that  the!  have  already  studied  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  studiet  aswell 
fbr  the  recreation  of  our  loving  suljeets,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when 
we  shall  thlnke  good  to  see  them,  during  our  pleasure.  And  the  said  Come- 
dies, Tragedies,  Hlstorlea,  Enterludee,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plales,  and 
such  like,  to  shew  A  exercise  publiquely  to  their  best  commodltie,  when  the 
infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  thelre  now  usuall  howso 
called  the  Qlobe,  within  our  county  cf  Surrey,  as  also  within  ante  towne  halls, 
or  mont  halls,  or  other  oouTenlent  places  within  the  liberties  A  flreedomeofany 
other  eltle,  universltie,  towne,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realmea 
and  dominions.  Willing  and  commaunding  you,  and  every  of  yoti,  as  yon  t^ 
der  our  pleasure,  ii'>t  only  to  permit  and  sufTer  them  heerln,  without  any 
your  letts,  hlnderanoes,  or  molestations,  during  our  said  pleasure,  but  also  U» 
be  ayding  or  assisting  to  them,  yf  any  wrong  be  to  them  oflbred.  And  to 
allowe  them  such  former  courtesies,  as  hatha  bene  given  to  men  of  their  plaoa 
and  qnalitie :  and  also  what  fhrther  fkvour  you  shall  shew  to  t|yse  our  setvanti 
to€  our  sake,  we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  handa.  And  these  oar  letters  shall 
be  your  sufllcient  warrant  and  discharge  In  this  behalfb.  Given  under  oor 
Signet  at  our  mannor  of  Greenewiche,  the  seaventeenth  day  of  Ifay  in  the  first 
yere  of  our  raigno  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  A  of  Scotland  the  six  4 
thirtieth. 

Ex  per  Lake." 

*  New  rbtdtrtgardtng  tU  lAft  qf  ShaJceipeart. 
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his  disappointment.  For  it  is  to  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  owe  the  great 
tragedies,  IVoilus  and  Gresaida^  Othello^  King  Lear, 
Timon  of  Athena,  Macbeth^  JuLiu$  Gcesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  and  Gorxolanua^  with  Gymheline,  AWs  Well 
that  End$  Wdl,  Measure  for  Measure^  and  Shakespeare's 
part  in  Pericles  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  of 
which  all  but  Pericles  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shreto 
were  quite  surely  written  after  1603. 

In  that  year  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus  was  produced  at 
the  Black-friars,  and  the  author  of  Hamlet  might  have 
been  seen  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  it.  But  about 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  stage, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  gained  but  little  dis- 
tinction at  much  sacrifice  of  feeling,  and  to  have  con- 
fined his  labors  for  the  theatre  to  the  more  congenial 
occupation  of  play-writing.  Chettle,  it  is  true,  says 
that  Shakespeare  was  excellent  in  the  quality  he  pro- 
fessed ;  but  in  that  commendation  *  quality  *  may  refer 
to  play- writing  as  well  as  to  play  acting ;  and  mayhap 
it  refers  with  some  vagueness  to  both.  According  to 
some  contemporary  verses  of  Davies  (in  The  Scourge 
of  Folly),  which  have  been  previously  mentioned, 
Shakespeare  played  kingly  parts;  and  in  so  doing  of- 
fended his  new  master,  and  marred  his  fortunes.  The 
verses  are  not  clear,  as  the  reader  will  see. 

To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  Will  Shakespeare. 
Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 
Had'st  thou  not  plaid  some  kingly  parts  in  sporty 
Thou  had'st  bin  a  companion  for  a  king. 
And  beene  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort. 

•*  Some  others  raile ;  but  raile  as  they  think*,  fit. 
Thou  hast  no  rayling,  but  a  raigning  wit : 
And  honesty'  thou  sow'st,  which  they  do  reape, 
So  to  increase  their  stocke,  which  they  do  keepe." 

VOL.  I.  / 
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It  cannot  be  that  Shakespeare  in  playing  kingly  partt 
ventured  to  take  off  •*  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth." 
The  temptation  to  do  so  must  have  been  great ;  but  he 
was  too  prudent  to  indulge  in  sport  so  expensive  and  so 
dangerous.  It  is  difficidt  to  see  how  the  mere  deco- 
rous performance  of  kingly  parts  could  have  offended 
James;  and  yet  we  must  remember  that  he  was  as 
petty  and  cs^ricious  as  he  was  tyrannical.*  There  is  a 
story  which  was  first  printed  in  Lintot's  edition  of 
Sliakespeare*8  Poems,  published  in  1710,  that  King 
James  wrote  with  his  own  hand  an  amicable  letter  to 
Shakespeare,  which  was  once  in  the  hands  of  Davenant, 
as  a  creditable  person  then  living  could  testify ;  and 
conjecture,  ever  ready,  has  made  Macbeth'a  prophetic 
vision  of  kings  the  occasion  of  the  compliment.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  more  credible  person  than  Dave- 
nant to  corroborate  such  a  story;  and  Oldys,  in  a 
manuscript  note  to  his  copy  of  Fuller's  Worthies^  says 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  Lintot  that  he  had 
seen  this  letter  in  Davenant*  s  possession.  If  Oldys 
meant  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  is  possi- 
ble, he  added  not  much  to  our  security  for  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  letter ;  but  if  he  meant  the  first  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire,  which  is  also  possible,  we  can 
the  more  readily  believe  that  Davenant  produced  such  n 
letter  as  that  in  question,  although  even  then  we  lack 

*  T«t  James  was  attaoked  through  the  playera ;  of  which  tb«  following  very 
direct  eridence  haa  been  found  In  a  treatise  on  hunting  preeerred  among  the 
Sloane  Bf  88.  The  writer,  having  censured  the  playera  for  lack  of  deeorum,  thua 
ccotlnuea :  "  What  madneaee  Is  It,  I  saye,  that  poMeaeeth  them  under  Aligned 
persons  to  be  censureing  of  their  aoTeraigne :  surely  though  these  poets  for 
many  y«Mi8  bare,  for  the  most  part,  lefte  foles  and  derlUs  out  of  their  play^a, 
yet  nowe  on  the  suddayne  they  make  them  all  playe  the  folea  moat  notortonslye 
and  Impudently  In  medllnge  with  hlra  (In  waye  of  taxadon)  by  whome  they 
lire  and  have  In  manner  there  very  being.'*  In  this  groretUng  and  blaa- 
phemoua  style  It  was  the  fkshion  to  speak  of  a  man  who  was  about  a*  mean 
%Bd  aonlid  a  creature  as  ever  lived. 
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satisfactory  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  Davenant  is 
the  poorest  possible  authority  for  any  story  about 
Shakespeare.  This  one,  however,  is  more  probable 
than  another  which  places  Shakespeare  in  royal  com* 
pany.  It  vras  unheard  of  till  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  Queen  ElizabeUx,  being 
at  the  theatre  one  evening  when  Shakespeare  was  play- 
ing a  king,  bowed  to  him  as  she  crossed  the  stage.  He 
did  not  return  the  salutation,  but  went  on  with  his  part. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  omission  was  an  intentional 
preservation  of  assumed  character,  or  an  oversight,  the 
Queen  again  passed  hinL,  and  dropped  her  gbve. 
Shakespeare  immediately  picked  it  up,  and  following 
the  royal  virgin,  handed  it  to  her,  adding  on  the  instant 
these  lines  to  a  speech  which  he  was  just  delivering, 
and  so  aptly  and  easily  that  they  seemed  to  belong  to  it. 

And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy, 
Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin^s  glove." 

The  Queen,  it  is  said,  was  highly  pleased,  and  compli- 
mented him  upon  his  adroitness  and  his  courtesy.  In 
judging  the  credibility  of  this  story,  it  shoidd  be  re- 
membered that  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  most  distin- 
guished part  of  the  audience  went  upon  the  stage, 
during  the  performance,  in  what  must  have  been  a  very 
confusing  manner  ;  but  the  anecdote  is  plainly  one  made 
to  meet  the  craving  for  personal  details  of  Shakespeare's 
life.  In  addition  to  its  inherent  improbability,  Shake- 
speare well  knew  what  the  author  of  the  verses  seems 
not  to  have  known — that  kings  cannot  go  on  embassies. 
Empty  compliment  and  his  share  of  payment  to  the 
company  for  services  rendered  seem  to  have  been  all 
the  benefit  that  Shakespeare  obtained  from  royal  favor. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  believing  that  either 
the  strong-minded  woman  or  the  weak-minded  man  in 
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whose  reigns  he  flourished  recognized  his  superiority 
by  special  distinction  or  substantial  reward.* 


*  Mr.  P«ter  CnnDlngham'f  Eztracti  firom  the  Accoanti  of  the  Rerele  at  Court 
Include  the  following  entries  of  the  performance  of  Shakeipeare't  pUiyt  belbn 
King  James,  between  1004  and  1611. 


ThePlaiert, 

By  the  Kings 
Ma«iiphders. 


plaiers. 

Bj  his  llatf> 
platers. 

By  his  Ma«i* 
plaiers. 

By  his  Matk 
plaiers. 

By  Us  Ma* 

plaiers. 

By  his  Ha«i* 
plaiers. 

9yhlsMa«i* 
plaiers. 


The  JPbett  which 

Hallamas  day  being 
the  first  of  Norembar, 
A  play  in  the  Bankettnge 
House  att  Whithall 
called  the  Moor  of 
Tenis.  [Not.  1st,  1604.] 

The  Sunday  ilbllowlnge, 
A  Play  of  the  Merry  Wires 
ofWinsor.  [Not.  4th,  1604.] 

On  St.  StiTens  night  In  Bhazbci^ 

the  HaU  a  Play  called 

Mesnr  fi>r  Mesur.  {Dec.  28th,  1604.] 

On  Inosents  Night  The  Plate  ShazbsiC 
of  Errors.  [Deo.  28th,  1604.] 

Betwin  Newers  day  and 
Twelfe  day  a  Play  of  Lotos 
Labours  Lost.  [1606.] 

On  the  7  of  January  was  played 
the  play  of  Henry  the 
Aft  [1G05.] 

On  ShroTsunday  A  play  d  Shazbetd. 
the  Merchant  of  Tenis. 
[Mar.  24th,  1605.] 

On  ShroTtusday  A  Play 
oauled  the  Marchant  of 
Tenis  againe  commaunded 
by  the  Kings  Ma«i*.  [Mar.  36, 160ft.] 


[Accounts  from  Oct  31st,  1611,  to  Not.  1st,  16U.1 
By  the  Kings  Hallomas  nyght  was 

players.  presented  att  Whithall 

before  y«  Klngee  Ma«« 
a  play  called  the  Tempest. 
[Not.  1st,  1611.] 

Aa  Kings  The  6th  of  NoTember :  A 

players.  play  called  y  winters 

^         nightes  Tayle.  [1611.] 
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On  the  5th  of  June,  1607,  Susanna  Shakespeare,  who 
was  her  father's  favorite  daughter,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  superior  woman,  was  married  to  Dr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician  of  good  repute  in  his  county.  On 
the  Slat  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Edmund 
Shakespeare  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  s, 
South wark.  He  was  a  player  of  no  distinction,  who 
probably  had  followed  his  brother  to  London  and  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Black-friars  company  by  his  in- 
fluence. 

The  inducements  presented  to  Shakespeare  by  his 
Puritan  townsman  Sturley,  as  early  as  the  year  1597,  to 
the  purchase  of  tithes  in  his  native  place,  were  iuRuffi- 
cient  at  the  time,  or  he  had  not  the  needful  money  at 
hand ;  for  he  then  acquired  no  interest  in  them.  But 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  project  favorably,  and 
to  have  formed  the  design  of  making  an  investment  of 
this  kind  ;  for  in  1605  he  bought  the  moiety  of  a  lease, 
granted  in  1544,  of  all  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Strat- 
ford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe ;  for  which  he  paid  down 
in  cash  £440.  This  is  the  most  important  purchase  he 
is  known  to  have  made.  The  consideration  was  equal 
to  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money. 

The  natural  desire  of  transmitting  an  honorable  name 
and  a  fair  estate  to  descendants  seems  to  have  been  strong 
in  Shakespeare,  and  his  hopes,  sadly  disappointed  by 
the  early  death  of  his  only  son,  must  have  been  a  little 
dashed  again  by  the  event  which  made  him  first  a 
grandfather —  the  birth,  in  February,  160 J,  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  his  daughter  Susanna,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hall.  She 
brought  her  husband  no  other  children.  In  September 
following  Mary  Arden  died,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band seven  years.  Shakespeare's  mother  must  have 
been  about  seventy  years  old  at  her  death,  probably 
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in  the  old  home  in  Henley  Street,  to  ^hich  she  had 
gone  fifty  years  hefore  as  John  Shakespeare's  wife,  and 
where  the  son  was  horn  to  whom  she  douhtless  owed 
her  undisturhed  residence  in  that  house  of  hope  and  of 
•ad  and  tender  memories.  We  do  not  know  that  he  was 
present  at  her  funeral ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  up  no 
stone  to  tell  us  where  she  or  his  father  lay.  But  the 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  his  son  Hamnet :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  own  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  designs  for  a  tomb  for  the  family.  The 
next  month,  October  of  this  same  year,  1608,  affords  us, 
though  in  the  most  formal  and  unsatisfactor}-  manner,  our 
nearest  approximation  to  a  record  of  a  social  gathering 
at  which  he  was  present.  On  the  16th  he  was  sponsor 
at  the  baptism  of  the  son  of  Henry  Walker,  an  alder- 
man of  Stratford.  The  boy  was  called  after  his  god- 
,  father,  who  remembered  him  in  his  will  by  a  legacy 
of  XX.  s.  in  gold.  So  that,  after  all,  as  Shakespeare's 
mother^s  funeral  took  place  on  the  6th  of  the  previous 
month,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  performed  for 
her  the  last  offices,  and  that  he  was  remaining  at  Strat- 
ford in  temporary  and  much  coveted  seclusion  when  he 
was  asked  to  be  William  Walker's  godfather. 

He  had  produced  his  great  tragedy  King  Lear,  the 
most  wondrous  work  of  human  genius,  in  1605,  when 
he  was  forty  years  old.  Of  this  drama  the  bookseller 
obtained  a  copy  in  1608,  and  in  that  year  published 
three  editions  of  it,  the  high  reputation  of  its  author, 
as  well  as  the  public  admiration  of  this  particular  work, 
having  been  shown  not  only  by  the  imusual  demand 
which  the  bookseller  was  called  upon  to  supply,  but  by 
the  means  which  the  latter  took  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  was  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  his  Tragedy  of 
King  Lear."* 

•  8m  the  IntrodoctloD  to  this  plaj,  Yot  XL 
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For  anxious  souls  who  are  concerned  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakespeare's  taxes,  there  is  a  comfortable 
memorandum  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  which  pro* 
fesses  to  give  the  names  of  all  those  who  in  April,  1609, 
were  rated  and  assessed  for  a  weekly  pa^nonent  toward 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  Clink  Liberty  in  South- 
wark.  Among  fifty-seven  names  are  those  of  Philip 
Henslow,  Edward  Alleyn,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare,  who 
are  each  assessed  weekly  Ktvj.d.  But,  alas !  this  inval* 
uable  evidence  also  is  impeached  as  spurious  ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  fac-simile  of  it  which  has  been  published, 
it  is  certainly  but  a  clumsy,  and  sometimes  careless,  imi- 
tation of  1 7th  century  writing.  But  for  this  loss  there 
b  recompense  in  the  authenticity  of  a  court  record,  by 
which  we  know  that  in  August,  1608,  Shakespeare  sued 
John  Addenbroke  of  Stratford,  got  a  judgment  for  £6, 
and  £1  4  s.  costs,  and  that,  Addenbroke  being  returned 
non  est  inventus,  Shakespeare  sued  his  bail  Thomas 
Hornby,  the  proceedings  lasting  until  June,  1609. 
Four  years  before,  Shakespeare  had  sued  one  Philip 
Rogers  in  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record  for  £1  1 5  s.  10  (f 
He  had  sold  Rogers  malt  to  the  value  of  £1  19  s.  10c7., 
and  had  lent  him  2«.,  of  which  the  debtor  had  paid  but 
6f .  And  so  Shakespeare  brought  suit  for  what  is  called 
m  trade  the  balance  of  the  account,  which  represented 
about  $40  of  our  money.  These  stories  grate  upon  our 
feelings  with  a  discord  as  much  harsher  than  that  which 
disturbs  as  when  we  hear  of  Addison  suing  poor  Steele 
for  £100,  as  Shakespeare  lives  in  our  hearts  the  lovelier 
as  well  as  the  greater  man  than  Addison.  But  Addi- 
son*s  case  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  debtor 
was  his  long-time  friend  and  fellow-laborer.  Debts  are 
to  be  paid,  and  rogues  who  can  pay  and  will  not  pay 
must  be  made  to  pay ;  but  the  pursuit  of  an  impover- 
ished man,  for  the  sake  of  imprisoning  him  and  depriv- 
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Ing  him  both  of  the  power  of  paying  bis  debt  and 
supporting  himself  and  his  family,  is  an  incident  in 
Shakespeare's  life  which  it  requires  the  utmost  allow- 
ance and  consideration  for  the  practice  of  the  time  and 
country  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  — 
satisfaction  is  impossible. 

The  biographer  of  Shakespeare  must  record  these 
facts,  because  the  literary  antiquaries  have  unearthed, 
produced,  and  pitilessly  printed  them  as  new  particulars 
of  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  We  hunger,  and  we  receive 
these  husks  ;  we  open  our  mouths  for  food,  and  we  break 
our  teeth  against  these  stones.  What  have  these  law- 
papers,  in  the  involved  verbiage  of  which  dead  quarrels 
lie  embalmed,  in  hideous  and  grotesque  semblance  of 
their  living  shapes,  their  life-blood  dried  that  lent  them 
all  their  little  dignity,  their  action,  and  their  glow,  ex- 
haling only  a  faint  and  sickly  odor  of  the  venom  that 
has  kept  them  from  decay,  —  what  have  these  to  do  with 
the  life  of  him  whom  his  friends  delighted  to  call  sweet 
and  gentle  ?  Could  not  these,  at  least,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  rest?  The  parties  to  them  have  been  two 
centuries  in  their  graves.  Why  awake  from  slumber 
the  empty  echoes  of  their  living  strife  ? 

It  is  almost  as  remote  from  the  purpose  of  true 
biography,  though  it  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  income  which  Shakespeare 
so  laboriously  acquired  and  so  jealously  guarded.  That 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  might  not  be  lacking,  the 
indefatigable  (and  ever  successfril)  Mr.  Collier  produced 
from  the  manuscripts  at  Bridgewater  House  a  memoran- 
dum which  professes  to  state  the  value  of  Shakespeare's 
property  in  the  Black-friars.  The  reader  \vill  remember 
the  fruitless  opposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London  to  the  establishment  of  this  theatre. 
Neither  their  animosity  nor  their  efforts  ceased  with 
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their  first  £ulure.  Thej  neglected  no  opportunity,  no 
means,  to  attain  their  end.  FinaUy,  in  1 608,  Sir  Henry 
Montagu,  the  then  Attorney-General,  gave  an  opinion 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of  London  ex- 
tended over  the  Liberty  of  the  Black-friars,  and  there  was 
another  attempt  to  dislodge  Richard  Burbadge,  William 
Shakespeare,  and  then*  fellows.  Either  through  lack  of 
title  or  of  influence,  it  was  in  vain.  The  players  could 
not  be  ousted.  Then,  if  we  could  accept  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Collier^s  document,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
thought  of  buying  out  the  men  whom  they  could  not 
turn  out,  and  had  an  estimate  made  of  the  value  of  the 
Black-friars  theatrical  property,  which  proved  to  be  in 
the  bulk  worth  £7000,  of  which  sum  Shakespeare's  shares 
and  wardrobe  property  absorbed  £1483  6«.  8cf.  Ac- 
cording to  this  memorandum  Shakespeare's  income  from 
his  four  shares  was  £133  6  s.  Bcf. ;  the  rent  of  a  ward- 
robe and  properties  set  do\m  as  worth  £oOO  could  not 
have  been  less  than  £oO  ;  which  makes  the  Black-friars 
income  £183  68.  Sd,  Reckoning  a  like  return  from  the 
Globe,  we  have  £366  l3s.  4(2. ;  and  remembering  that 
Shakespeare  had  other  property,  and  also  a  productive 
pen,  Mr.  Collier,  whose  calculation  this  is,  certainly 
rather  underrates  than  overrates  his  income  at  £400  — 
equal  at  least  to  $10,000  now  —  yearly.  But,  alas !  this 
paper,  like  so  many  others  brought  to  light  by  the  same 
hand,  and  like  the  professed  Southampton  letter  which 
refers  to  the  same  circumstances,  has  been  pronounced 
spurious  by  high,  though  perhaps  not  infallible,  author- 
ity.*   Yet  the  conclusions  based  upon  it  are  sustained 

•  The  foUowlDg  it  a  copy  of  the  memoniDdiim  in  qoettton.  It  has  b«eo 
pitNMMinoMl  •porioiu  bj  Sir  Frederte  Madden,  Mr.  T.  Duffuii  Hardy,  Mr.  N 
X.  8.  A.  BamilCoD,  Profeieor  Brewer  (m  to  whoee  olllcUl  povlUoDt  eee  the  note 
OB  p.lxlT),  Mr.  Richard  Qlardner,  M.  W.  B.  D.  D.  Tnmball,  and  Mr.  Hal 
HweiL 

/a 
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by  a  letter  of  unquestioned  authenticity  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  at  London.    Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  writ- 

**  For  aroidiDg  of  the  pUyhouM  in  thv  Blacke  Friars. 

iwtpr  Richard  Burbldge  owlth  the  Fao  and  It  altoe  a  sharer  ^ 

therein.  Uii  Intereit  he  rateth  at  the  grome  stiinme  I  iaoq  u  m 
of  lOOOll  Cm-  the  Fee  and  for  hii  ftmie  Sharee  the  t 
atunme  of  03311  6t  8d  J 
lUm    Las  Fletcher  owith  three  tharea  ^  he  rateth  at  70011 ) 

that  ia  at  7  years  pnrcbaae  for  eche  share  or  88U  6a  >   700  U 
8d  one  year  with  an  other.  j 
item    W.  Shakfpeare  aaketh  fbr  the  wardrobe  and  propertlea  ^ 

of  th«  same  frfayboose  600U,  and  fiir  bis  4  shares,  the  I  ^ u  tu  aA 
same  as  his  fellowes  Burbldge  and  Fletcher  0S3U  f        U  w  M 
8d  J 
JUm    Hemlnges  and  Condell  eche  S  shares  088  li  6s  8d 

Rem    Joseph  Taylor  one  share  and  an  hallb  860  11 

JUm    Lowing  one  share  and  an  halfe  860  U 

Mm    ftmre  more  playeres  with  one  hnlfe  share  «nto  eche) 

of  them  I  4««Ul&.4d 


Soma  totalis      6166.    18.  4. 


Moreover,  the  hired  men  of  the  Goropanie  demaund  some  f 
recompence  for  their  greate  losso  and  the  WIdowes  and  Or-  | 
pbanoe  of  players  who  are  palde  by  the  Sharers  at  diuere  >  7000  U" 
rates  A  proporcAns  soe  as  in  the  whole  It  wljl  coste  the  Lo.  | 
Mayor  and  Citizens  at  the  least  j 

Here  may  eonrenlently  be  added  another  document  from  the  same  source, 
which  rents  under  eren  grarer  impotatlons  against  its  genuineness.  It  pro- 
tosses  to  be  a  draught  or  abridged  transcript  of  a  warrant,  appointing  Robert 
Daiborne,  William  Shakespeare  and  others  initructors  of  the  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Revels.  But  aside  from  the  palssographlo  condemnation  of  the  paper, 
its  contents  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Halliwell  (in  hln  CfuriotiHet  of  SutXttptari^ 
an  OriticUm^  p.  22)  to  be  entirely  Incongruous  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  professes  to  have  been  written. 

Bight  trusty  and  welbelored,  Ac,  Jamea,  Ac  To  all  Mayors^  Sherlib,  Jua 
tioee  of  the  Peace,  Ac  Whereas  the  Queene,  our  dearest  wife,  hath  for  her 
pleasure  and  recreation  appointed  her  seryaunts  Robert  Daiborne,  Ac.  to  pro- 
ride  and  bring  upp  a  oonvenlent  nomber  of  children,  who  shall  be  called  the 
Children  of  her  Majesties  RevelU,  knowe  ye  that  we  have  appointed  and  author- 
ised, and  by  these  presents  doe  i4>polnt  and  authorise  the  said  Kobert  Dai- 
borne,  William  Shakespeare,  Nathaniel  Field,  and  Edward  Kirkhain,  from  time 
to  time  to  provide  and  bring  upp  a  convenient  noroW  of  children,  and  them 
to  inrtruct  and  exercise  in  the  quality  of  playing  Tragedies.  Comedies.  Ac,  by 
the  name  of  the  Children  of  the  Revells  to  the  Queene,  within  the  Btackfryers, 
In  our  Citie  of  London,  or  eln  where  within  our  renlnie  of  Kngland  Wh<*refort 
ve  will  and  command  yon,  and  everie  of  you,  to  permltt  her  said  servannts  to 
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ing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  at  the  Hague  in  1619,  men- 
tions that  the  death  of  the  Queen  hinders  the  players 
from  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  and  adds,  One  speciale 
man  among  them,  Burbadge,  is  lately  dead,  and  hath 
left,  they  say,  better  than  £300  land."  Now,  if  Bur- 
badge,  who  was  but  an  actor,  could  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  £300  yearly,  surely  Shakespeare 
might  well  receive  £100  more  from  all  his  sources 
of  income.  A  chancery  suit  upon  which  Shakespeare 
was  obliged  to  enter,  apparently  in  1612,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interests  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford  and 


Iwepo  a  euDTenlent  Domber  of  chJklmi,  by  tb«  name  of  tb«  Childrra  of  tb« 
Rerdla  to  the  Qiimiio,  and  tb«m  to  ezerciM  in  the  qnalltle  of  playing  aocording 
to  her  royal  pleasure.  ProTlded  alwaiet,  that  uu  playea,  Ac  shall  be  by  them 
presented,  hot  such  playee,  ko.  as  have  reoeired  tlie  approbatloa  and  allowanoe 
of  oar  Malster  of  the  ReTells  fbr  the  tyme  being.  And  these  onr  Ires,  shall  be 
yoor  snffldent  warrant  In  tills  behaUb.  In  witnesse  whereof,  Ac^  ifi  die 
Jan^.ieOQ. 

Bt  Fr  and  globe 

Wh  Fr  and  parish  garden 

GorteD  and  Ibrtune 


All  In* 


Hope  and  Swanne  J 

Proud  poTCTtie.  Bngt  tragedie. 

Widow's  mite.  False  Friendea. 

Antonio  kinsmen.  Hato  and  lore. 

Triumph  of  Truth.  Taming  of  8. 

TOuohstone.  K.  Kdw  S. 

erissea 

Stayed." 

I  here  remark  upon  a  hitherto  nnnotloed  but  rery  sign  Meant  and  snspldovs 
iMt  tn  eonneotkm  with  thte  paper,  and  one  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  (br  Mr. 
OoUler.  It  will  be  obeerred  that  the  list  of  pUys  which  foUows  the  essential 
part  of  the  paper,  and  which  is  followed  by  the  memorandum  **  Stayed,"  ends 
with  K.  Edw  2."  According  to  the  &o^mUe  made  by  a  ftM>«imilist  of  hi^h 
repute  in  London,  this  list  is  in  a  single  line,  and  between  the  title  of  the  lust 
play  and  the  word  Stayed  "  there  is  a  blank  space  abont  two  inches  wide. 
Now,  in  the  oupy  of  this  paper  given  in  Mr.  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare 
(l>.  coczix.)  "  K.  Edw  2**  is  followed  by  the  name  of  another  play,  "  Mirror  of 
LUb."  Whence  did  Mr.  Collier  derive  the  name  of  that  play,  which  does  not 
exist  npon  the  document  Itself  as  it  appears  in  the  Bridgewater  MSS.  ?  From 
a  draught  from  whieh  the  Bridgewater  MS.  was  written  out?  How  elsef  For 
It  must  be  noted  that  thin  is  not  an  iostaoce  of  error  in  reading  or  copying, 
but  an  absolute  interpolation,  like  that  in  thi>  letter  of  Mrs.  Alleyn  given  on 
p.  cdxzzrlil  of  this  Tolome.  See  the  Southampton  letter  abore  refltrred  ttf 
OB  9. 87  of  VoL  XL 
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neighboring  parishes,  shows  us  that  his  receipts  from 
that  quarter  were  £60  (now  full  $1500)  yearly.*  To 
finish  all  that  need  be  said  about  mere  business  transac- 
tions, in  March,  161§,  Shakespeare,  in  connection  with 
William  Johnson  citizein  and  vintner  of  London  and 
John  Jackson  and  John  Hemynge  gentlemen  "  purchased 
from  Henry  Walker  citizein  and  minstrell**  a  house  and 
the  land  attached,  not  far  from  the  Black-friars  theatre ; 
paying  for  it  £140,  of  which  £60  were  left  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Mr.  Collier  has  reasonably  coi^ectured  that 
Shakespeare  joined  in  this  purchase  to  serve  hb  fellow- 
actor,  Heminge ;  and  that  Heminge  and  the  two  other 
purchasers  not  being  able  to  discharge  the  amount 
which  he  had  paid  and  assume  the  mortgage,  the  prop- 
erty fell  to  him.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  has 
a  peculiar  interest  as 
bearing  one  of  the  four 
certainly  authentic  sig- 
natures of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  city  of 
London,  at  Guildhall. 


Shakespeare  had  been  about  eighteen  years  in  Lon- 
don, and  with  the  approach  of  his  fortieth  year  was 

«  The  Bill,  which  may  be  found  at  txA\  length  in  Mr.  HalUwell*a  lAft  qf 
Shaketpmrtt  farniahes  the  following  aingle  paragraph  of  Interest:  — 

—  and  your  oratonr  William  Schackapeare  hath  an  eatate  and  intereat  oC 
and  in  the  moyty  or  one  half  of  all  tythea  of  come  and  grayne  aryeaing  within 
the  townea,  Tillagea  and  fflelda,  and  of  and  In  the  moity  or  half  of  all  tythea 
of  wool  and  lamba,  and  of  aM  amall  and  priry  tythea,  obladons  and  alteragei 
ariainge  or  Increaaing  in  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcome,  being  in  the 
■aid  pariabe  of  Stratford,  or  within  the  wholl  parishe  of  Stratford  uppon  Atob 
aforeaaid,  for  and  daring  all  therealdna  of  the  aaid  terme,  being* of  theyearlj 
Taloe  of  tbreefloore  ponnda.** 
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attaining  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  a  cluh 
was  established  there,  which  owes  a  wide  celebrity  and 
perpetual  fame  chiefly  to  him,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  one  of  its  members.  It  was 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  met  at  the  Mer* 
maid — a  favorite  tavern  in  Bread  Street.  Here  Ra- 
leigh himself,  Jonson*  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Col- 
ton,  Carew,  Donne,  and  others  their  chosen  companions 
met  for  social  and  convivial  enjoyment ;  and  that  they 
did  not  admit  Will  Shakespeare  of  their  crew,  who  can 
believe?  Yet  our  confidence  that  he  sat  with  them 
round  that  board  which  Beaumont  celebrates  in  his  well- 
known  lines,*  can  only  rest  upon  the  moral  impossi- 
bility that  he  should  have  been  absent.  There  all 
students  of  the  literature  and  manners  of  those  days 
have  reasonably  agreed  in  placing  the  scene  of  the  wit 
combats  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  the  fame  of 
which  had  reached  Fuller*s  time,  and  caused  him  to 
imagine  the  encoimter  of  the  two  like  that  between  a 
Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war ;  Jon- 
son, like  the  former,  built  &r  higher  in  learning,  and 
■olid,  but  slow  in  his  performances ;  Shakespeare,  like 
the  latter,  less  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  movement,  turning 
and  tacking  nimbly,  and  taking  every  advantage  by  the 

*  **  What  thing!  hare  we  teen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  hare  been 
Bo  nimble,  and  so  (toll  ot  rabtie  flame, 
Am  if  that  ever/  one  from  whom  thej  came 
Bad  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  reeolr'd  to  lire  a  fboi  the  rest 
Of  his  doll  life;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
Wit  able  enongh  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  dajs  past,  wit  that  might  warrant  be 
Wot  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  canoell'd,  and,  when  that  was  gone, 
We  left  an  air  behind  us  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companise 
Bight  witty,  thoogh  but  downright  fiools,  more  wise." 

LetUr  to  Ben  Jmtcm. 
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quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention.  This,  howerer,  it 
only  Fuller's  imagination.  We  have  no  testimonj  as  to 
the  quality  or  the  style  of  wit  exhibited  by  either  of 
these  redoubted  combatants ;  and  all  the  pretended 
specimens  of  their  colloquial  jests  and  repartees  that 
have  reached  us  are  so  pitiably  tame  and  forced  that 
they  are  plainly  foolish  f^ricadons. 

Of  8hc^espeare*s  social  life  during  his  long  residence 
in  London  we  have  not  even  a  tradition.  We  can  form 
an  idea  of  it  only  upon  surmise.  But  at  twenty-eight 
years  of.  age  he  had  won  ^e  respect  of  men  very  far 
above  him  in  social  position ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  his  intercourse  with  people  of  the  higher 
classes  was  not  confined  to  casual  meetings  at  the  thea- 
tre and  at  taverns.  Men  of  his  personal  qualities,  rating 
him  only  at  contemporary  estimation,  are  too  rare  not  to 
be  welcomed  in  any  society,  unless  there  are  special  rea« 
sons  for  their  exclusion.  The  very  observable  change  in 
his  representations  of  female  character  after  the  produc- 
tion of  his  earliest  plays  is  such  as  would  have  been  the 
natural  result  of  association  with  women  of  a  higher 
social  culture  than  that  of  the  female  acquaintances  of 
his  youth ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this 
elevated  appreciation  of  woman  is  due  to  such  inter- 
course, and  that  in  some  of  his  sonnets  we  have  traces 
of  an  attachment  between  him  and  some  lady  whose 
regard  for  him  was  stronger  than  the  restraints  of  mo- 
rality and  the  barriers  of  society. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  he  went  yearly  to  Stratford, 
where  he  left  his  wife  and  children.  This  may  well 
have  been.  The  interests  which  he  looked  after  so 
carefully  would  be  likely  to  take  him  into  the  soci- 
ety of  his  wife  as  often  as  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
Tradition  also  tells  us  that  on  his  way  back  and  forth 
on  these  dutiful  journeys  he  used  to  stop  in  Oxford, 
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at  the  Crown  Tavern,  which  was  kept  by  John  Dav- 
enant,  a  grave  and  melancholy  citizen  who  had  to  wife 
a  beautiful  and  charming  woman.  Sir  William  Dav- 
enant,  who  was  bom  in  February,  160f,  was  her  son ; 
and  Shakespeare,  it  is  said,  was  his  godfather.  And  the 
story  goes  that  one  day  an  old  townsman,  seeing  Will 
running  homeward  in  great  haste  to  see  his  godfather 
Shakespeare,**  told  him  to  be  careful  lest  he  took  Qod*s 
name  in  vain.  This  may  all  be  true ;  but  a  story  essen* 
tially  the  same  is  not  uncommon  in  very  old  jest  books. 
Indeed  the  humorous  quibble  is  so  apparent  and  so 
inviting,  that  if  the  tale  is  not  as  old  as  the  custom  of 
having  fathers,  it  is  only  because  it  cannot  be  older  than 
that  of  having  godfathers.  Now  Sir  William  Davenant 
gave  countenance  to  this  report  of  his  origin ;  but  what 
credit  shall  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  man  wlio 
would  welcome  an  aspersion  upon  his  mother's  reputa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  being  believed  to  write,  by  in- 
heritance, with  the  very  spirit  of  Shakespeare,**  as 
be  said  he  thought  he  did.  Davenant  was  morally  a 
po<nr  creat\u*e,  and  in  this  he  only  did  his  kind. 

Another  story  is  also  told  of  8hakespeare*s  fortunes 
with  the  sex.  Having  been  long  current  as  a  tradition, 
it  was  afterwards  found  recorded  in  Manningham*s  diary 
among  the  Ashmolean  MSB.,  under  the  date  March 
13th,  1601.  It  is,  that  a  woman,  *'a  citizen,'*  seeing 
Richard  Burbadge,  the  great  actor  <^  the  day,  play 
Richard  in.,waift  so  carried  away  by  her  admiration  that 
she  asked  him  to  visit  her  after  the  play  —  an  invitation 
to  supper  from  ladies  to  favorite  actors  being  thdh  not  un- 
common. Shakespeare  overheard  the  appointment,  (the 
custom  of  admitting  spectators  upon  ^e  stage  during 
the  performance  must  again  be  remembered,)  and,  resolv- 
ing to  supplant  his  friend,  went  to  the  rendezvous  before 
him,  announced  himself  as  the  crook-backed  tyrant, 
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and  was  as  successful  as  his  own  hero  in  winning  female 
favor  under  adverse  circumstances.  Burbadge  arrived 
soon  after,  and  sending  word  that  Richard  III.  was 
at  the  door,  received  for  answer,  from  a  source  as  to 
which  he  could  have  had  no  doubt,  that  ^*  AVilliam  tlie 
Conqueror  was  before  Richard  III."  But  it  was  not  by 
adventures  of  this  kind  that  a  soul  Uke  Shakespeare's 
could  be  satisfied;  nor  could  it  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  women  of  this  sort  that  with  the  advance 
of  jears  the  striking  change  above  mentioned  took  place 
in  the  traits  of  his  female  characters. 


V. 

We  are  as  ignorant,  upon  direct  evidence,  of  the  exact 
date  at  which  Shakespeare  at  last  withdrew  from  London 
to  live  at  ease  in  Stratford,  as  we  are  of  that  at  which  he 
fled  from  Stratford  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  irksome  toil 
in  London.  But  all  circumstances  which  bear  upon  this 
question  point  to  some  time  between  1610  and  1612. 
He  retired  from  active  life  a  wealthier  man  than  he 
could  reasonably  have  hoped  to  become  when  he  en- 
tered it.  He  had  achieved  a  fame  and  attained  a  social 
standing  which  must  have  been  very  far  beyond  his 
expectations;  and  he  had  won  the  favor  and  enjoyed 
^e  society  of  men  of  high  rank  and  great  public  dis- 
tinction. But  yet  even  to  William  Shakespeare,  with 
his  surpassing  genius,  his  worldly  wisdom,  his  prudence 
and  his  thrift,  all  culminating  in  a  success  which  made 
him  the  mark  of  envy  at  the  end,  as  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,*  life  was  unsatisfying.  He 
returned  to  Stratford  a  disappointed  man. 

*  The  ibilowing  pasaage  in  a  tract  called  RatttCt  Oho$ty  or  tht  Steond  IM 
9fhi»  Mad  Pranket  and  JRobUHtM,  of  whidi  oulj  one  copy  la  known  to  ezlat. 
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The  circumstances  which  limited  his  family  to  the 
children  born  at  two  births  before  he  was  of  age  were 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the  only  boy  his  wife  had 
brought  him.  He  had  no  son  to  bear  his  name,  to 
inherit  his  property,  to  glory  in  his  £Eime,  and  to  be  the 
third  gentleman  of  his  family.  His  daughters,  rustic 
bom  and  rustic  bred,  were  not  fitted  for  circles  in 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  sought  as  wives 
by  men  of  the  position  to  which  their  father  had  raised 
himself.  He  saw  them  married  rather  late  in  life  to 
simple  village  folk,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  simple 
village  society,  —  wisely,  perhaps,  but  yet,  we  may  be 
sure,  not  without  a  pang  and  that  sense  of  wrong  which 
afflicts  so  many  of  us  at  the  unequal  and  incongruous 
distribution  of  means  and  opportunities.  It  must  have 
been  with  bitterness  of  soul  that  he  saw  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  hopes  of  being  the  head  of  a  family  ranking 
among  the  gentry  of  England. 

Howe  says  that  the  latter  part  of  hit  life  was  spent. 


plainly  refer*,  flrtt  to  Borbftdge  and  next  to  Shakefpeare.  The  book  it  with* 
oat  dat«.  bat  i>  bellaTad  to  hare  been  printed  before  1600.  Gamaliel  Rataey, 
who  speaks,  is  a  highwayman  who  hat  paid  tome  ttrollera  40f.  Ibr  playing  be- 
fore him,  and  afterward  robbed  them  of  their  fee.  The  author  waa  probably 
iome  inferior  player  or  playwright  to  whom  Bhakeapeare  had  been  ohary  of 
hit  money  and  bia  oompanlonthip. 

And  fbr  yoa,  tirrah,  (tayt  be  to  the  chiefett  of  thera,)  thoa  hatt  a  good 
prtaenee  npon  a  ttage,  methinks  thoa  darkentt  thy  merit  by  playing  In  the 
country :  get  thee  to  London,  for  If  one  man  were  dead,  they  will  hare  muck 
need  of  tneh  aa  thou  art  There  would  be  none,  in  my  opinion,  fitter  than 
thytelf  to  play  bia  parte :  my  conceit  It  tuch  of  thee,  that  I  durtt  all  the  money 
in  my  purse  on  thy  head  to  play  Hamlet  with  him  for  a  wager.  There  thoa 
thalt  learne  to  be  frugal  (for  playert  were  never  to  thrifty  at  they  are  now  about 
London),  and  to  feed  upon  all  men;  to  let  none  feed  upon  thee;  to  make  thy 
band  a  ttranger  to  thy  pocket,  thy  heart  tlow  to  perform  thy  tongue't  promise ; 
and  ^en  thoa  feelett  thy  purse  well  lined,  boy  thee  some  place  of  lordsblp  la 
the  country ;  that,  growing  weary  of  playing,  thy  monejmay  there  bring  thee 
to  dlgnl^  and  reputation :  then  thou  needtet  care  for  no  man ;  no,  not  for 
them  that  before  made  thee  proud  with  speaking  their  [thy]  words  on  the 
■tage.  Sir,  I  thank  yoa  (quoth  the  pUyer)  for  this  good  council :  I  promise 
yoa  I  wiU  make  ase  of  it,  for  I  haTe  heard.  Indeed,  of  some  that  have  gone  U 
London  very  meanly,  and  hare  come  in  time  to  be  exceeding  wealthy.** 

TOL.  I.  g 
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as  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be,  in 
ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  (i.  e.  the  society, 
the  intercourse)  of  his  friends.  He  adds  that  '^his 
pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature  engaged  him  in  the 
acquaintance  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood."  And  Mr.  FuUom 
tells  us  that  the  Lucys  hare  lately  discovered  that  his 
quarrel  with  their  &mily  was  made  up,  and  that  he 
lived  on  pleasant  terms  with  Sir  Thomas,  the  son  of  his 
ancient  enemy.  But  this  story,  though  not  very  im- 
probable* rests  on  vague  and  untrustworthy  evidence. 
The  very  profession  which  had  brought  Shakespeare  his 
wealth  and  his  eminence,  although  it  might  have  given 
him  a  certain  success  in  London,  would  have  operated 
against  him  as  a  retired  gentleman  in  a  rural  commu- 
nity so  tinged  with  Puritanism  as  that  in  and  about 
Stratford.  Again  I  remark  that  it  is  to  this  preju- 
dice and  to  Shakespeare's  desire  to  stand  with  the 
world  as  a  gentleman  of  substance  and  character,  and 
not  as  an  actor  and  playwright,  that  we  must  attribute 
his  neglect  of  his  dramas  after  they  had  discharged 
their  double  function  of  filling  his  pockets  and  giving 
his  brain  employment  and  his  soul  expression.  Lidif- 
ferenee  to  the  literary  fate  of  their  works  was  common 
among  the  playwrights  of  that  day ;  but  to  this  custom 
was  added,  in  Shakespeare*s  case,  a  motive.  The  Rev- 
erend John  Ward,  who  was  made  Vicar  of  Stratford  in 
1662,  records  a  tradition  that  Shakespeare  in  his  retire- 
ment supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and 
lived  at  the  rate  of  £1000.  This  is  quite  surely  but  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  both  as  to  the  rate  of 
his  expenditure  and  the  amount  of  his  dramatic  lal)or. 
We  have  seen  that  hb  income  was  about  £400,  though 
it  was  rather  over  than  under  that  then  handsome  sum  ; 
and  only  three  of  his  plays.  The  TempesU  The  W{nter*$ 
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Tah^  and  Henry  the  Eighth^  were  produced  after  hia 
retirement  to  Stratford.  The  last  of  these  was  brought 
out  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  as  a  spectacle  piece,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1613 ;  and  during  its  performance  the 
theatre  took  fire  from  the  discharge  of  the  chambers 
diuring  one  of  the  pageants,  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground."*^  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  first 
performance  of  the  last  play  that  came  from  Shake- 
speare's  pen  was  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  that 
•*  wooden  O  "  in  which  he  had  won  so  many  of  his  im- 
perishable laurels. 

Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  put  his  poetical  powers  to 
use  during  his  later  Stratford  years  in  writing  epitaphs 
for  friends  and  neighbors.  Such  an  emplo}7nent  of  his 
pen  would  be  natural.  The  following  verses  upon  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  in  Tonge  Church  are  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Dugdale  in  his  History  of  Warwick' 
nhire.    It  is  possible  that  he  >vrote  epitaphs  no  better. 

*'  Written  upon  the  east  end  of  the  Tomb. 

'*  Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep  ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  ; 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gonet 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

•*  Written  on  the  west  end  thereof. 

Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame. 

Nor  sky-aspiring  p}Tamids  our  name. 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 

Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers'  hands. 

"When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven.** 

«  See  tbe  lotrodoctioD  to  King  Bmry  Vu  Eighth,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  S19. 
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Rowe  tells  us  of  a  tradition  that  John  a  Combe,  of 
whose  residence  and  habits  something  has  been  said  in 
the  earlier  part  of  these  Memoirs,  told  Shakespeare 
laughingly  at  a  sociable  gathering  that  he  fancied  he 
meant  to  write  his  epitaph  if  he  happened  to  outlive 
him,  and  begged  the  poet  to  perform  his  task  imme- 
diately. Upon  which  Shakespeare  gave  him  these  now 
well-known  verses:  — 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  in-grav'd ; 
Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd : 
If  any  man  ask,  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh  ho,  quoth  the  Devil,  ^tis  my  John  a  Combe." 

Jkluch  the  same  story  had  reached  Aubrey's  ears,  and 
was  of  course  duly  recorded.  But  according  to  Aubrey 
the  epitaph  was  written  at  a  tavern  on  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  its  subject,  and  was  in  these  words :  — 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  Devil  allows, 
But  Combe  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vows. 
If  any  one  ask.  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Ho !  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John  a  Combe." 

Rowe  says  that  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  so  stung  the 
man  that  he  never  forgave  it.  This,  at  least,  is  untrue. 
Shakespeare  and  his  wealthier  neighbor  of  Stratford 
College  were  good  friends  to  the  end  of  the  latter's  life. 
John  a  Combe's  will  is  extant,  and  in  it  Shakespeare  is 
remembered  by  a  bequest  of  five  pounds,  and  Shake- 
speare himself  left  his  sword  to  Thomas,  John  a  Combe'g 
nephew.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  times 
all  interest  was  called  usury,  i.  e.  money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money,  and  John  a  Combe's  will  is  that  of  a  man  of 
true  benevolence  and  mindful  friendship.  He  forgives 
debts,  makes  wide  and  generou'  provision  for  the  poor, 
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and  remembers  with  much  particularitf  a  large  circle  of 
friends  among  the  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of 
his  neighborhood.*  This  jest,  turning  upon  ten  in  the 
hundred,  (the  ueual  interest  at  that  time,)  and  a  hundred 
to  ten  in  favor  of  the  Devil,  was  an  old  and  a  common 
one  among  our  forefathers  ;  and  consequently  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  this  epitaph  is  a  fabrication 
which  was  foisted  upon  Shakespeare.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  did  crack  this  innocent  joke  upon  his 
friend,  using,  as  he  would  be  likely  to  use,  an  old,  weU- 
known  jest,  and  giving  it  a  new  turn  upon  the  money- 
lender's name.  For  Shakespeare  was  not  always  writ- 
ing Hamlet.  "'Tis  my  John  a  Combe**  involves  of 
course  the  sharp  punning  jest,  'tis  my  John  ha*  oome.f 

A  project  for  the  enclosing  of  some  common  lands 
near  Stratford  brings  Shakespeare  forward  in  1614  as  a 
man  of  weight  and  consideration  in  his  neighborhood. 

•  Mr.  HallKreU  dtoooverMl  amonf  the  AibmolMD  U88.  om  **  wHttM,"  aiht 
njs,  •*  not  many  yean  after  the  death  of  Shakeapeare,**  in  which  thli  renlon 
of  the  above  aoeedote  appears : — 

**  On/ote  Oombe,  a  ooveUom  Heh  wum,  Mr.  Win,  Sfiak-9p§ar  wright  (Mi  aU  Ml 

"WhoUealn  thiatombef 
Honghy  qooth  the  deTH,  tie  my  tone  John  a  Combe 

*  M  Uing  dead  and  making  the  poor  Ms  hetrti,  hee  <nfUr  wrtghiM  (ktiMUt 

**  Howere  he  Ilred  Jadge  not, 
John  Combe  shall  nerer  be  fbrgott 
While  poore  hath  memmorye,  for  he  did  gather 
To  make  the  poore  bia  isane :  he  their  fkther, 
Aa  record  of  hia  tilth  and  aeedea, 
Did  crowne  him  in  hia  later  needei. 

FtniM,   W,  8kak!* 

t  Mr.  Hunter  aajt  that  the  Teraea  are  **  aHoalTe  to  the  doable  eenae  of  the 
word  Omtfta,  aa  the  name  of  the  person  there  interred,  and  alao  the  name  of 
a  Mrtain  measure  of  com ;  and  this  explanation  has  boon  hitherto  accepted 
What  point  Is  there  in  likening  John  a  Oombe  to  a  measnro  of  com  t 
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It  touched  his  interests  in  his  own  acres  and  in  his 
tithes  so  closely,  that  he  said  to  one  of  the  numerous 
Greenes  of  Stratford  that  he  was  not  ahle  to  bear  the 
enclosing  of  Welcombe."  His  kinsman  Greene,  the  at- 
torney, who  was  derk  of  Stratford,  records  in  his  note 
book  this  almost  the  only  speech  of  Shakespeare  which 
has  been  authoritativdy  handed  down  to  us.  Shake- 
speare took  all  possible  measures  to  secure  his  threat- 
ened interests ;  and  there  exists  an  agreement  between 
him  and  William  Replingham,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  movers  in  the  affair,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter agrees  to  make  good  any  damage  which  the  former 
may  receive  by  the  proposed  enclosure.*  The  corpo- 
ration of  Stratford  were  also  opposed  to  this  measure, 

***OvPlfqftheaftiideiwWtMr.Shaktpeeare. 

*  VIoMlino  ootovo  dto  Oetobrlt,  anno  DomlBi  1814  Artlelaa  of  ■greement 
mad*  [and]  indonted  between  William  Shackeepeareof  Stretlbrdo  in  the  County 
of  Wanrtek  gent  on  the  one  partye,  and  Wtlliam  Repllngbam  of  Oreat  Bar* 
borow  in  the  Oonnty  of  Warwick  gent,  on  tho  other  iiortie,  the  dajw  aad  yeare 
aboreaaid. 

JtaM,  the  Mdd  WHUam  Replingham  for  him,  hit  heirea,  ezeootors  and  a*. 
ilgnea,  doth  eorenannte  and  agree  to  and  with  the  eaide  Wflllam  Shm^apeare 
hia  heirea  and  aaitfgnea,  That  ha,  the  eald  William  Replingham,  hia  heirea  or 
asaignea,  thall  nppon  reaaonable  requeat,  ntiafle,  content,  and  make  roeom- 
penae  onto  him  ttie  aaid  William  Shackespeara  or  his  aaalgnea,  fbr  all  euch 
loflae,  detriment,  and  hinderance  aa  he  the  aaid  William  Shackeapeare,  hia 
heira  and  aaaignea,  and  one  Thomaa  Greene  gent,  aball  or  maye  be  thought  in 
the  Tlewe  and  Judgement  of  fbore  indifferent  peraona,  to  l>e  lodifferentUe  elected 
by  the  aaid  WOltem  and  William  and  their  heirea,  and  in  de&nlt  of  the  aaid 
William  Replingham,  by  the  aaid  William  Shackeapeare  or  hia  heirea  oneiy,  to 
aurrey  and  Judge  the  aame  to  auatayne  or  incurre  for  or  in  reapecte  of  the  In* 
creaalnge  of  the  yearlie  Taloe  of  the  ty  thea  they  the  said  William  Shackeapeare 
and  Thomaa  doe  Joyntlie  or  aoTerallie  hold  and  eojoy  in  the  aaid  fleldea  or  anie 
of  them,  by  reaaon  of  anie  incloanre  or  deeaye  oftyllage  there  ment  and  Intended 
by  the  aaid  William  Replingham ;  and  that  the  aaid  William  Replingham  and 
hia  heIra  ahall  procure  auch  aufflcient  aecuritie  unto  the  aaid  William  Shacke- 
^laare  and  hia  heiraa  Ibr  the  performanoe  of  theia  coronauntea,  aa  ahall  bee  do- 
Tlaed  by  learned  oounaell.  In  witnea  whereof  the  partlea  aboraaid  to  theia  pr» 
aantee  Interehangeablie  their  handea  and  aealea  hare  put,  the  daye  and  yaare 
flrat  aboTo  wrytten. 
<*  Baatod  and  daliterad  In  tha  preaenoe  of  na, 

THOk  LUOAB, 

Jo.  Roona, 
Mich.  Ounr." 
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alleging  that  it  would  press  heavily  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  already  distressed  by  a  destructiye  fire  which 
took  place  in  that  town  in  1613,  but  which  seems  to 
have  left  Shakespeare's  property  untouched.  In  the 
autumn  of  1614,  Thomas  Greene  was  in  London  about 
this  business ;  and  by  one  of  his  memorandums  we  know 
that  Shakespeare  arrired  there  on  the  16th  of  November 
of  that  year,  probably  upon  the  same  errand.  Greene's 
memorandums  show  that  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  cosen  Shakespeare  "  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  the  corporation  counted  much  upon  their  dis- 
tinguished townsman's  influence  in  the  mattte.*  He 
remained  in  London  until  after  the  2dd  of  December  in 
that  year :  we  hear  of  him  from  the  same  authority  in 
the  negotiations  (^1615,  with  regard  to  the  same  affair, 
which  was  not  settled  pntil  1618 ;  and  this  is  the  last 
known  contemp<nrary  record  of  the  life  of  the  great 
poet  of  all  time. 

His  younger  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  on  the  1 1th 
of  February,  161^,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner  of  Strat- 
ford, and  son  of  the  Thomas  Quiney  who  in  1598  had 
asked  Shakespeare  to  lend  him  £30.  On  the  25th  of 
the  foUo^ving  March  he  executed  his  will,  which  an 
erased  date  shows  that  he  had  intended  executing  on 
the  25th  of  the  preceding  January ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1616,  William  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford  on 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gentleman,  died. 

*  **  1614.  Jovli,  17  No.  My  cosen  Shakspflar  eoniyng  yesterdy  to  Town, 
X  went  to  see  him  how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  Miared  him  they  ment 
to  iocloee  so  ftirther  than  to  Qoepell  Biub,  and  to  upp  straight  (leaTying  ont 
pHit  of  the  Dyngles  to  the  ffleld)  to  the  gate  In  Clopton  hedg,  and  take  In 
Salisboryes  peece;  and  that  they  mean  In  Aprlll  to  survey  the  land,  and  then 
te  gyre  satisihoelon,  and  not  before;  and  he  and  Hr.  Hall  say  they  ttaink  ther 
will  be  Dothyng  done  at  all.** 

^  tL  Dee.  A  halL  Lettres  wrytten,  one  to  Mr  Manyring,  another  to  Mr  Shak* 
spear,  with  almost  all  the  company *b  hands  to  eyther.  I  also  wrytte  myself 
to  my  cosen  Shakspear  the  coppyes  of  all  our  acts,  and  then  also  a  not  of  the 
laomTeayeocea  w<Ad  happen  by  the  inclosnre.** 
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Of  lihe  cause  of  bis  death  we  only  know  what  Vicar 
Ward  aforesaid  heard  and  noted  down  half  a  century 
after  the  event.  His  account  is :  Shakespeare,  Dray- 
ton, and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merrie  meeting,  and  it 
seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  feavour 
ther  contracted."  We  shrink  from  the  thought  of  such 
a  close  of  Shakespeare's  life.  But  looking  back  upon 
the  manners  of  the  time,  and  especially  its  convivial  hab- 
its, and  the  inordinate  quantities  of  wine  and  strong  ale 
then  drunk  by  all  who  could  procure  them,  we  must 
admit  that  to  die  of  fever  after  festivity  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  any  man.  Men  now  living  can  remem- 
ber when  no  person  entered  a  house,  at  any  time,  the 
family  of  which  were  not  very  poor,  without  being  of- 
fered and  expected  to  drink  some  spirituous  liquor; 
cake  and  wine  having  been  brought  forward  even  to  our 
mothers  at  morning  calls.  And  Spence  tells  us  in  his 
Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Pope,  that  Cowley  the 
poet  died  as  Ward  says  Shakespeare  died,  but  from 
potations  in  more  reverend,  though  perhaps  not  more 
worshipful  company.  He  and  Dean  Sprat,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  '^had  been  together,"  Spence 
says,  to  see  a  neighbor  of  Cowley*s,  who  (according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times)  made  them  too  welcome. 
They  did  not  set  out  for  their  walk  home  until  it  was 
too  late,  and  had  drunk  so  deep  that  they  lay  out  in  the 
fields  all  night.  This  gave  Cowley  the  fever  that  carried 
him  off.  The  parish  still  talk  of  the  drunken  Dean." 
And  in  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  of  Stratford,  among 
the  frequent  charges  for  sack  and  sugar,  claret  and  beer, 
for  suci  worshipful  folk  as  Sir  Fulke  Greville  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  even  Lady  Lucy,  is  one  in  1614  for 
on  quart  of  sack  and  on  quart  of  clarett  wine  geven  to 
a  preacher  at  the  New  Place,"  Shakespeare's  own  house. 
These  considerations  make  the  alleged  excess  at  such  a 
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merry  meeting  of  poets  as  that  Ward  tells  of,  a  venial 
dn,  and  the  sad  consequences,  though  uncertain,  not 
unprobable. 

Shakespeare's  remains  were  interred  the  second  day 
liter  his  death,  the  2dth  of  April,  in  Stratford  church, 
mst  before  the  chancel  rail.  Above  his  grave,  on  the 
torth  wall  of  the  church,  a  monument  was  erected,  at 
ivhat  exact  date  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  was  before 
1623,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges  in  his 
verses  prefixed  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.*  The  monument  shows  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  the 
act  of  writing.  Upon  a  tablet  below  the  bust  is  the 
following,  inscription : 


IvDJCIoPyLIVM.GEN'lO  S O CR ATEK,  ABTE  MaRONEM- 

Terka  tegtt,  popvlvs  m;eret,Olympv^  habet 

5taY  PASSENGER.WHY  GoEST  TiOV  BY  So  FAST.' 
BEAD  IE  HOV  CANST  :^nor:  ERV10V^DEAT4  HAH  FLA  ST, 
WJP4  IN  Tils  MOhTs/t^VT ShaKSPEAKE  WTH  WH  OME 
qviCK  MATVKEDIDE:'Jf/HOSE  NAJ^  DOTJDECiCY  ToMBE 

Ear  more  ten  cost  Sieh  all.^'He  hati  writt, 

LeaVE5  living  art. BVT  BkOE,TC  serve  his  WITT, 


The  last  line  of  this  inscription,  and  a  tradition  un- 
heard of  until  Oldys  wrote  his  notes  in  Langbaine,  have 
raised  the  question  whether  Shakespeare  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom.  But  what  matter  whether  he  lived  a  day 
more  or  less  tlian  fifty -two  full  years  ?  He  had  lived  long 

•  See  Preliminary  Matter  ia  Vol.  II. 
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enough.  His  work  was  done,  and  he  had  tasted,  nay, 
had  drained,  life*8  cup  of  hitter-sweet.  Dugdale  tells  us 
that  his  monument  was  the  work  of  Gerard  Johnson,  an 
eminent  sculptor  of  the  period ;  others  have  attributed 
it  to  Thomas  Stanton :  and  experts  have  supposed  that 
the  face  was  modelled  from  a  cast  taken  after  death. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bust  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  authentic  likeness  that  we  have  of  Shakespeare. 
It  was  originally  colored  after  life.  The  eyes  were  light 
hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn,  the  complexion  fair; 
the  doublet  was  scarlet ;  the  tabard,  or  loose  gown  with- 
out sleeves  thrown  over  the  doublet,  black;  the  neck 
and  wristbands  white ;  the  upper  side  of  the  cushion 
green,  the  under,  crimson  ;  its  cord  and  tassels,  gilt. 
The  colors  were  renewed  in  1749  ;  but  in  1793  Malone, 
tastelessly  and  ignorantly  classic,  had  the  whole  figure 
painted  white  by  a  house-painter.  A  fiat  stone  covers 
the  grave.  Upon  it  is  the  following  strange  inscription  : 


A  Mr.  Dowdall,  in  an  existing  letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
Southwell,  dated  April  10th,  1692,  says  that  these  lines 
were  written  by  the  poet  himself  a  little  before  his  death. 
Dowdall  plainly  records  a  tradition  which  possibly  ma} 
have  been  well  founded.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Shakespeare's  remains  to 
the  charnel-house  of  the  church,  when  time  made  other 
demands  upon  the  space  they  occupied,  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  of  the  day  and  place,  some  member  of 
his  family,  or  some  friend,  had  this  rude,  hearty  curse 
cut  upon  his  tomb-stone.    Tradition,  not  traceable 
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higher  than  1693,  says  his  wife  and  daughters  earnestly 
desired  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  but  that 

not  one  for  fear  of  the  corse  above  said  dare  touch  his 
grave-stone.**  It  has  had  one  good  effect,  at  least.  It 
has  kept  at  Stratford  those  relics  which  but  for  it  woul/) 
probably  have  been  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Shakespeare's  wife  and  his  two  daughters  —  Susannah, 
married  to  Dr.  Hall,  and  Judith,  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney  —  survived  him.  His  granddaughter,  Elizabeth 
Hall,  who  also  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
twice  married;  first,  to  Thomas  Nash,  an  esquire  of 
Stratford,  and  afterward  to  Mr.  John  Barnard  of  Abing- 
ton  in  Northamptonshire,  who  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.  in  1661  ;  but  she  had  no  children.  Judith  had  three 
sons,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  with  Lady  Barnard,  who 
died  in  1669-70,  Shakespeare's  family  became  extinct. 
His  property  was  strictly  entailed  upon  the  male  issue  of 
his  daughter  Susannah,  which  failed  to  appear.  The  en- 
tail was  broken  by  legal  contrivance ;  and  soon  aftei  the 
death  of  Lady  Barnard,  the  estate  which  he  had  gath- 
ered with  so  much  labor  and  solicitude  was  dispersed. 
New  Place,  which  was  the  home  of  his  later  years,  was 
distinguished,  in  Lady  Barnard's  time,  by  the  brief  resi- 
dence there  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Great  Revolution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash 
entertained  the  Queen  there  for  three  weeks,  in  June, 
1643,  when,  escorted  by  Prince  Rupert  and  hb  troops, 
she  was  on  her  progress  to  join  King  Charles  at  Oxford  — 
an  incident  which  would  have  been  well  pleasing  to  Mis- 
tress  Nash's  grandfather.  Afterward,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  New  Place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
a  descendant  of  its  builder,  who  renovated  and  altered 
it ;  and  it  was  finally  bought  by  the  Reverend  Francis 
Gastrell  as  his  residence.  He  lived  there  several  years, 
much  annoyed  by  curious  pilgrims  to  his  house  and  to 
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his  garden,  in  which  there  was  a  mulberry  tree,  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  town,  Shakespeare 
planted  with  his  own  hands.  This  Reverend  gentleman 
was  wealthy  enongh  to  indtdge  in  that  very  expensive 
luxury,  a  high  temper.  So  at  last  he  gave  his  vexation 
vent  by  cutting  down  the  mulberry  tree,*  and  afterward, 
in  1759,  having  quarrelled  with  the  magistrates  about 
assessments,  he  razed  his  house  to  the  ground,  and  left 
the  place,  a  petty  ecclesiastic  Erostratus,  hooted  and  ex- 
ecrated by  the  Stratford  people.  Thus,  within  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  his  death,  all  trace  of 
Shakespeare  had  disappeared  from  Stratford,  except  his 
birthplace  and  his  tomb. 

This  is  all  that  we  know  by  authentic  record,  by  tra 
dition,  and  by  inference  of  him  who  stands  alone'  in  the 
highest  niche  of  literary  hme.  But  this  is  much.  It 
teems  little  only  because  of  his  greatness.  Of  many  men 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with  him,  we  know 
indeed  much  more,  and  in  these  days,  when  every  man 
seems,  like  Pepys,  to  be  his  own  Boswell,  we  are  likely 
to  know  all;  but  of  many  who  occupy  a  place  only 
second  to  his,  we  know  much  less.  The  causes  of  our 
ignorance  of  Shakespeare's  life  are  partly  the  Puritanism 
which  developed  itself  in  the  mother  country  during 
his  life,  and  the  consequent  political  convulsions  which 
came  so  soon  after  his  death,  and  lasted  so  long ;  partly 
the  frivolous  and  grovelling  taste  of  the  literary  and 
dramatic  school  which  came  in  with  the  Restoration, 
and  prevailed  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  which 

*  The  wood  of  this  tree  wae  booght  by  a  watohmaker  of  Stnitfbrd,  who  made 
k  into  bozaa  And  similar  ardclta.  It  nmat  hava  attainad  an  eDormoaa  alatt 
fcr  than  is  enough  of  it  extant  to  make  a  line^battle  ship.  But  my  piece 
and  yova,  render,  are  geonine. 
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cared  little  about  the  works  and  less  about  the  life  of 
William  Shakespeare ;  partly,  too,  we  may  be  sure,  a 
desire  on  his  part,  characteristic  of  all  cultivated  people 
of  English  race,  to  keep  personal  affairs  from  publici- 
ty. But  the  effect  of  these  causes  is  smaU  in  comparl* 
son  with  the  results  of  the  indifference  which  prevailed 
among  people  of  all  ages  and  countries,  until  within 
the  last  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  the 
personal  character  and  private  lives  of  poets,  paint* 
ers,  scientific  men,  and  generally  of  all  public  per- 
sons not  concerned  in  government.  We  know  more 
of  Shakespeare  than  the  Greeks  knew  of  ^schylus, 
the  father  of  their  tragedy,  or  of  Aristophanes,  the 
father  of  their  comedy,  two  centuries  after  they  died. 
Public  functions  partially  preserved  the  personal  history 
of  Sophocles  from  similar  obscurity.  Of  Moliere,  the 
greatest  and  most  original  of  French  dramatic  writers, 
there  is  almost  equal  ignorance ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  a  page  of  his  manuscripts  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  personal  history  of  Shakespeare's  great 
contemporary  Bacon  is  well  known;  but  had  he  not 
become  the  king's  Attorney  General,  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Yerulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  Master  Bacon  might  have  writ- 
ten his  Essays  and  worked  out  his  Novum  Organon  in 
happy  unobserved  obscurity,  and  the  world  might  have 
begun  to  inquire  into  his  every-day  life  only  after  it 
had  discovered  that  he  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
modem  times.  Of  Shakespeare's  feUow-craftsmen  we 
are  yet  more  ignorant  than  we  are  of  him.  Of  Beaimiont 
and  Fletcher,  both  bom  in  the  rank  of  gentry,  one  the 
■on  of  a  Judge,  the  other  of  a  Bishop,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  wrote  their  plays  and  lived  in  the 
society  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  their  day.  Chap« 
man*s  associations  and  what  he  did  are  discovered  only 
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hy  indirect  collateral  evidence ;  but  eminent  as  he  waa, 
and  highly  esteemed  as  he  appears  to  have  been,  nothing 
is  recorded  of  his  personal  history.  We  are  obliged  to 
infer  the  year  of  his  birth  from  the  record  of  his  age 
npon  his  portrait ;  and  time  has  left  us  no  guide-post  to 
his  birthplace.  The  minor  stars  of  the  Elizabethan  gal- 
axy, the  Greenes,  Peeles,  Marlowes,  Websters,  Fords,  and 
such  like,  left  hardly  a  trace  behind  them  which  their  own 
pens  had  not  written.  Ben  Jonson,  who  lived  to  see  all 
the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in  their  graves,  and  to 
be  an  object  of  literary  and  almost  antiquarian  interest 
to  a  new  generation  and  a  new  school,  left  more  mate- 
rials for  his  memoirs  than  any  contemporary  poet  But 
it  is  only  with  his  later  years  that  we  are  thus  acquaint- 
ed. Of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  we  are  not  less 
ignorant  than  we  are  of  Shakespeare's. 

Unlike  Dante,  unlike  Milton,  unlike  Qoethe,  unlike 
the  great  poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  political,  or  even  the 
social  life  of  his  era.  Of  his  eminent  cotmtrymen 
Raleigh,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Cecil,  Walsingham, 
Coke,  Camden,  Hooker,  Drake,  Hobbes,  Inigo  Jones, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Laud,  Pym,  Hampden,  Selden, 
Walton,  Wotton,  and  Donne  may  be  properly  reckoned 
as  his  contemporaries;  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  he  was  personally  known  to  either  of 
these  men,  or  to  any  others  of  less  note  among  the 
statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  and  artists  of  his  day,  ex- 
cept the  few  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  him  has  been  heretofore  mentioned  in  these 
Memoirs. 

Shakespeare's  character,  entirely  free  from  those  irregu- 
larities which  are  usually,  but  unreasonably,  regarded  as 
almost  the  necessary  concomitants  of  genius,  seems  to 
have  been  of  singular  completeness  and  of  perfect  bal- 
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ance.  Of  his  transcendent  mental  gifts,  the  results  of 
the  daily  labor  by  which  he  first  earned  his  bread  and 
then  made  his  fortune  remain  as  evidence ;  and  what  else 
we  know  of  him  shows  him  to  us,  in  the  common  busi- 
ness and  intercourse  of  life,  upright,  prudent,  self-re- 
specting ;  a  man  to  be  respected  and  relied  upon.  An 
actor  at  a  time  when  actors  were  held  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible esteem,  he  won  the  kind  regard  and  consideration 
of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  station  :  a  poet,  he 
was  not  only  thrifty  but  provident.  Though  careful  of 
his  own,  he  was  not  only  just,  but  generous,  to  others. 
His  integrity  was  early  noticed ;  and  Jonson  says  "  he 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature." 
Surpassing  all  his  rivals,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  sur- 
prise he  was  loved  by  all  except  the  meanest  souls  among 
them  ;  and  such  men  only  love  themselves.  *  Sweet '  and 
*  gentle '  are  the  endearing  epithets  which  they  delighted 
to  apply  to  him.  In  his  position,  to  have  produced  this 
effect  upon  high  and  low,  he  must  have  united  a  native 
dignity  to  a  singular  kindness  of  heart,  evenness  of  tem- 
per, and  graciousness  of  manner.  His  ready  wit  and  his 
che«>*fulne88  in  social  intercourse  are  particularly  men- 
tioned in  tradition.  To  these  qualities  it  is  plain  that 
he  added  a  sympathy  that  was  universal  —  a  gift  which 
more  than  any  other  wins  the  love  of  all  mankind.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  to  the  effect  of  this  moral  quality  that  we 
owe  the  complete  and  multitudinous  manifestation  of 
his  intellectual  greatness.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Davies, 
writing  after  1688,  says  that he  died  a  papist.*'  J£  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
been  after  he  wrote  Romeo  and  Juliet^  in  which  he 
speaks  of  evening  mass ; "  for  the  humblest  member 
of  that  church  knows  that  there  is  no  mass  at  vespers. 
The  expression  used  by  Davies  implies,  indeed,  that 
Shakespeare  died  in  a  faith  in  which  he  had  not  bees 
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educated.  But  his  report  is  improbable.  In  tbe  over- 
much rigbteousness  of  the  puritanical  period  in  which 
Shakespeare's  last  years  were  passed,  a  moderate  degree 
of  cheerfulness  and  Christian  charity,  to  say  nothing  of 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  might  easily  have 
brought  the  reproach  of  papistry  upon  men  less  open  to 
suspicion  than  a  retired  player.  Shakespeare,  although 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  seems 
also  to  have  been  without  religious  convictions.  His 
works  are  imbued  with  a  high  and  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity;  but  nowhere 
does  he  show  a  ie<kning  towards  any  form  of  religious 
observance,  or  of  church  government,  or  toward  any 
theological  tenet  or  dogma.  No  church  can  claim  him ; 
no  simple  Christian  soul  but  can  claim  his  fellowship. 
Such,  as  this  imperfect  record  shows,  was  William  Shake- 
speare ;  a  man  who  adorned  an  inferior  and  dignified  au 
equivocal  station  in  life,  and  who  raised  himself  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  competence  and  honorable  posi- 
tion by  labors  which,  having  their  motive  not  in  desu  t 
of  fame,  but  in  duty  and  in  manly  independence,  have 
placed  him  upon  an  enduring  eminence  to  which  in  after 
ages  sane  ambition  does  not  aspire. 
▼OL.  I.  h 
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OliEONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS. 

[The  appearance  of  the  title  of  a  play  between  brackets  indioalM 
the  first  form  of  a  play  afterward  rewritten.] 


Protebl*  Date  of  Firat  UadUob 
Date  of  Writing.         or  Poblioatloa. 


Vena*  and  Adonis, 
The  FMstonste  Pilgrim, 
[  Part  I,  of  tke  CarUmtion^ 
[Tk€  7Vm  Tragedif,  ^.J, 
Titaa  Andronieas, 
[Dmimff  of  a  8krew], 
Lore**  Labour's  Lost, 
Comedj  of  Errors, 
[Love*$  Labowr*$  FToa], 
TlM  Two  Oentleaien  of  Verons, 
King  H«!nry  the  SUth,  Part  L, 
•«  •*  Part 

•*        Part  III., 

Sonnets, 

[Borneo  iMndJuMiTiU 
Lnereoe, 

Richard  the  Third, 

[AW9  Wdl  that  EndM  WtU], 

A  Midsnmmer* Night's  Dream, 

The  Herohant  of  Venioe, 

Kiehard  the  Second, 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

King  John, 

King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I., 
•*      "  «•      Part  II., 

[TroOui  and  Or«9tida1]^ 
f  7%e  iferry  Wivet  qf  Windsor]^ 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Twelfth  Night, 
Henry  the  Plrth, 
As  You  Uke  It, 
Hamlet, 

The  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew, 


1M8,  first  qasrto. 
15M,  first  quarto. 


A  flM2,  Greene's 

I  J  ^^'^^ 

I  *®^"*»  hl«W,  first  quart 

J  I  Meres's  PsUadi 


Grosts- 


quartoO  ]aM» 
PaUadis  Tamia. 
iSSS^,  1806,  Meres*s  PsU.  Tamia. 
WW,  1608,Meres*s  **  •« 

1580,  1696,  M er«8*s 

1M0-OO,  lA08,Meres's 

ri02:i,  first  folio. 
1590-01,    \  1A23,  first  fbUo. 

U623,  first  folio. 
1590?-1606?,  1009,  first  quartOL 
1501-2. 

1592),  15M,  first  quarto. 

1593,  1597,  first  quarto. 
1503^. 

1594,  1606,  Merss's  Pall.  Tsmla 
1504,  1698,Heres*s  ««  ^ 
1594-6,        1596,Meres>s  "  « 
1590,           1697,  first  quarto. 

1696,  1598,  Meres*s  Pall.  Tamia. 

1590,  1598,  first  quarto. 

1597,  1598,  Stationers*  Register. 

1697-«,         1608,  •« 

1696,  1602,  first  quarto. 

1606^,        1600,  first  quarto. 

1600,  1601,  Mannlngham's  V*tj 

1509,  1600,  first  quarto. 

1509,  1600,  Stationers*  Register. 

1600.  1603,  first  quarto. 

100  \  1628,  first  folio. 
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Pniolet, 

The  Merry  Wlye*  of  Wtndeor, 
If  eatare  for  Measore, 
All*!  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
A  Lover's  Complaint, 
King  Lear, 
Timon  of  Atbeof, 
Macbeth, 

Julias  Cmar,  \ 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I 
Trotlas  and  Creailda,  J 
CymbeUne,^ 
Corlolanaa,  \ 
OtheUo,  J 
The  Winter*!  Tals, 
The  Tempeat, 
Rmnr  the  Eighth, 


1(102, 

](KR, 

1003-4, 

1604, 

1606(0. 

1006, 

lOOfr-7, 


1606-8, 


160»-11, 


1611, 
1611, 
161S, 


1600,  flrtt  <|iiarto. 

1023,  first  folio. 

1604,  Aoc»t  of  Eerns  at  C»t 

1A23,  first  folio. 

1600,  first  quarto. 

1607,  SUtioners'  Register 

1823,  firrt  Ibllo. 

1010,  Porman's  Diarx. 

[1023,  first  folio. 
lOOB,  Stationers*  Register 
1609,  first  quarto. 

(1023,  first  foUo. 
1023,  first  folio. 
1621  (/),  Stationera*  Reg. 

1011,  Forman*s  Diary. 
1611,  Aoo*t  of  ReT*ls  at  0*t 
102t,  first  folio. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  AND  AUTOGRAPH 
SIGNATURES  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

NO  painting  is  known  which  can  be  accepted  ae  an  aathentm 
portrait  of  WiUiam  Shakespeare.  The  number  of  pig- 
mentary representations  of  countenances,  more  or  lees  human* 
for  which  pretensions  to  such  honor,  more  or  lees  unworthy 
of  consideration,  haye  been  set  up,  may  be  reckoned  at  some* 
where  between  three  and  three  hundred ;  but  only  two  of  tnese 
haye  sufficient  claims  upon  attention  to  make  them  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  These  are  the  widely  known,  and  for  a  long 
time  generally  accepted,  Chandos  portrait,  and  the  Felton  por- 
trait, which,  once  in  high  feiTor,  has  for  many  years  been  lost 
sight  of^  except  by  Shakespearian  enthusiasts  and  collectors. 
The  former  may  be  traced  from  its  present  plaoe  in  the  Bridge* 
water  collection,  up  through  the  Chandos  collection,  and  the 
hands  of  a  |lr.  Nicol,  a  Mr.  Robert  Keck,  and  Mrs.  Barry  the 
actress,  to  the  possession  of  Betterton  the  actor.  While  it  was 
his  property,  an  engraving  was  made  from  it  by  Yandergucht  ton 
Bowe's  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  which  was  published  in  1709. 
So  fiur  its  descent  from  the  antiquity  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  as  an  accepted  portrait  of  Shakespeare  is  well  estab- 
lished. But  its  pedigree,  (so  to  speak,)  like  many  others,  fiuli 
St  the  most  interesting  and  important  stage.  It  was  said  in  the 
last  century  that  Dayensnt  was  the  possessor  of  this  picttire 
next  before  Betterton,  and  that  he  had  it  as  a  legacy  from  a 
John  Taylor,  who  painted  it  from  life.  But  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle even  of  presumptiTe  evidence  in  fetvor  of  either  one  of 
these  assertions.  And  were  the  portrait  clearly  traceable  to 
Darenant,  some  better  testimony  than  his  bare  word,  or  even 
his  actual  belief,  is  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
such  a  picture.  Indeed,  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the 
godf&ther  whose  son  he  was  so  weakly  willing  to  be  reputed, 
the  evidence  of  Charles  the  Second's  Poet  Ijaureate  must  be 

(ozziii) 
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regarded  as  of  little  ralue.  Looking  to  the  picture  itaeUt  we 
find  a  notable  absence  of  internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 
For  we  are  able  to  compare  it  with  two  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare as  to  which  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  regarded  by 
his  friends  as  fEdthfiil  representations  of  their  great  original. 
These  are  the  print  from  Droeshouf  ■  engraving,  which  appears 
on  the  title  page  of  the  first  folio,  and  the  bust  in  the  church 
at  Stratford.  To  the  correctness  of  the  former  of  these  Ben 
Jonson  bears  testimony  in  language  which  may  mean  that  the 
engraver  made  his  drawing  from  the  life ;  *  and  the  latter  was 
set  up  between  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death,  1616,  and  that 
of  the  publication  of  the  folio,  1623,  and  without  a  doubt  by 
the  surviving  members  of  the  poet* s  immediate  fiimily.  These 
are  the  only  authentic  portraits  of  Shakespeare.  The  print  is 
a  hard,  wooden,  staring  thing,  which  yet  holds  its  own  on  com- 
parison with  similar  publications  of  its  time ;  and  the  bust  is 
likewise  not  the  loveliest  creation  of  the  chiseL  Yet  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  is  such  that  each  supports  the  preten- 
sions of  the  other.  The  print  represents  its  subject  as  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age :  the  bust  has  the  appearance 
of  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
modelled  from  a  cast  taken  after  death.  Unlike  as  these  por- 
traits are  in  their  material,  and  in  the  means  upon  which  they 
depend  for  effect,  the  one  beiilg  in  the  round  and  the  other  flat, 
they  evidently  represent  the  same  man.  The  individual  features, 
and  the  countenance  as  a  whole,  correspond  as  nearly  as  por- 
traits by  different  artists  are  apt  to  do,  especially  when  we 
oonblder  the  different  periods  of  life  at  which  they  were  mani- 
festly taken.  To  neither  of  these  heads  does  the  Chandos 
portrait  present  other  than  the  most  superficial  resemblance ; 
no  more,  in  fiict,  than  might  well  exist  between  it  and  the 
'•effigies'*  of  hundreds  of  bald-fronted  and  oval-cheeked  men 
of  the  period.  Did  the  print  and  the  bust  not  exist,  we  might 
acoept  this  stolid  countenance  as  Shakespeare's;  for  the  faces 
of  men  of  genius  not  imfrequently  misrepresent  their  minds. 
But  the  preservation  of  those  authentic  and  agreeing  portraits 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  acoept  this  ear-ringed,  fuU- 
bearded,  heavy-eyed,  simple-mouthed  thing,  unsupported  as  it 
is  by  a  particle  of  evidence  that  reaches  to  within  thr^  quartert 

•  Set  ToL  n.  of  this  edition,  p.  3  of  Pnllminary  Matter,  te. 
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of  a  oentury  of  the  time  at  which  it  must  hare  been  painted, 
If  It  really  were  authentic.  In  my  judgment  the  Chandof 
bead  has  no  claim  whaterer  to  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Shakespeare, 

Of  the  history  of  the  Felton  head  nothing  whateyer  is 
known  before  the  year  1792.  In  that  year  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Exiropean  Museum,  King  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  Lon- 
don, as  «*a  curious  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  painted  in  1697." 
It  was  bought  fbr  fire  guineas  by  a  Bir.  Felton.  He,  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  the  picture,  was  informed 
by  the  keeper  of  the  Museum  that  it  *•  was  purchased  out  of  an 
old  house  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Boar,  in  Eastcheap,  Lon- 
don, where  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  used  to  resort;  and, 
report  says,  was  painted  by  a  player  of  that  time."  This  story 
was  plainly  a  shallow  fiibrication  made  to  fit  the  traditions  that 
Shakespeare  used  to  frequent  the  Boar's  Head  Tai^m  in  East- 
cheap,  which  was  burned  down  in  1666,  and  that  Burbage  had 
painted  his  portrait.  Two  years  after,  the  same  Museum  man- 
ager—  a  Bir.  J.  Wilson  —  assured  Steevens,  who,  with  many 
other  men  of  note,  critice  and  painters  of  repute,  was  much 
impressed  by  this  picture,  that  it  had  been  found,  four  or  five 
years  before,  **at  a  broker's  shop  in  the  Minories,  by  a  man  of 
fashion  whose  name  must  be  concealed,"  and  that  it  was  sold 
as  a  part  of  that  gentleman's  collection  to  the  Museum.  This 
story,  which  itself  could  give  neither  authenticity  nor  ralue  to 
the  picture,  was  probably  as  sheer  a  fabrication  as  the  other. 
The  very  period  at  which  this  head  first  came  into  public  notice 
casts  suspicion  upon  it ;  for  Shakespearian  forgery  and  fiibrica- 
tion then  were  rife.  On  the  back  of  the  panel  upon  which  this 
head  is  painted  is  an  inscription  in  black  and  white  paint,  the 
style  of  the  characters  being  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
This  inscription  was,  by  those  who  first  brought  the  picture  into 
notice,  and  by  the  publisher  of  the  first  engraying  from  it,  sup- 
posed to  be  *^Quil  Shaktpeare  1697  R  N,** ;  and  it  was  not  until 
some  years  after  that  Mr.  Abraham  Wivell,  a  painter,  having 
rubbed  some  linseed  oil  upon  the  back  of  the  picture  to  nourish 
the  decayed  wood,  brought  out  the  writing  more  clearly,  and 
discoTered  that  it  was  **Oul,  Shaktpear,  XbVt.R  B."  Now,  as 
B  B  are  the  initials  of  Richard  Burbage,  and  R  N  those  of  no 
one  known  as  haying  had  any  connection  with  Shakespeare, 
or  as  haying  been  a  painter  in  his  day,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
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note  that  if  this  inscription  were  spurious,  the  febricatora 
strangely  &iiled  to  take  any  advantage  of  their  invention.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  circumstance  connected  with  the  known 
history  of  the  picture  which  affords  any  support  (if,  indeed,  it 
does  afford  any)  to  its  claims  to  be  accepted  as  an  original  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare. 

The  picture  itself  presents  this  appearance :  The  head  almost 
fills  the  ground  upon  which  it  appears,  because  a  piece  of  the 
panel,  on  ^hioh  was  part  of  the  ruff,  had  been  split  off  on  one 
side  before  it  attracted  attention  as  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
and  what  remained  was  cut  down  in  proportion,  that  it  might 
be  suitably  framed.*  The  sur&ce  is,  or  was,  "  covered  all  over 
with  dark  spots,"  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  its  **  being  a  long  time  in  a  damp  place  without  varnish.'*  f 
The  head  presents  remarkable  likeness  in  form  and  feature  both 
to  the  Stni^ord  bust  and  the  Droeshout  print,  oorre^ond- 
ing  in  cut  of  beard  and  fashion  of  costume  to  the  latter.  The 
height  of  the  forehead  is  very  much  exaggerated ;  the  distance 
from  the  eyebrow  to  the  top  of  the  head  being  nearly  as  great 
as  that  from  the  same  line  down  to  the  ohin.{  This  &ult  and 
that  of  a  long  upper  lip  are  common  in  portraits  taken  at  the 
time  in  question.  A  high  forehead,  or  more  properly  a  bald 
brow,  was  then  regarded  as  a  beauty,  as  Shakespeare's  own 
works  bear  witness;  and  the  artists  sought  to  flatter  their 
subjects.  But  neither  this  fkult  nor  the  very  careless  drawing 
of  die  costume  can  detract  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  this 
picture.  The  correspondence  of  the  fiice  both  in  general  form 
and  particular  feature  to  the  two  authenticated  portraits  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  may  be  accepted  in  those  respects  at  least  as 
truthful ;  while  the  expression  is  so  peculiar  and  so  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  man  it  professes  to  represent,  and  yet  so 
unlike  that  which  a  mere  mercenary  fiibricator  would  have  been 
likely  to  give  his  work,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  of  two  conclu- 
sions must  be  accepted :  —  Either  we  have  here  a  genuine  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare  painted  from  the  life,  or  the  work  of  a  man 
of  grenius  and  insight  who  prostituted  his  powers  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  portrait  and  the  forgery  of  a  signature,  and  then  let 

*  RichardioD*!  IVopo$dUf  Ae. 
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his  work  go  from  him,  careless  even  of  attaining  the  success 
within  the  reach  of  a  cleTer  impostor.  This  sweet,  grave,  sen- 
sitiye  face,  with  its  serene,  all-observant  eye,  and  its  mouth 
almost  sad,  but  to  all  perception  capable  of  smiles  as  bright  as 
sunlight,  if  it  were  not  painted  from  Shakespeare's  sel^  yec 
does  express  that  self  in  a  fashion  which,  mere  feature  accu- 
racy being  secured,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  these 
reasons  this  portrait  has  been  engraved  to  accompany  the 
present  edition.  The  forehead  and  the  costume  have  been 
corrected  by  the  Stratford  bust  and  the  Droeshout  print ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  engraver  has  most  fSaithfully  and  sym- 
pathetically reproduced  the  traits  and  the  expression  of  the 
original.  The  portrait  is  not  presented  as  having  considerable 
olaims  to  authenticity.  Not  improbably  a  fiibrication  based 
upon  the  Broeshont  print,  it  may  yet  possibly  be  the  original 
from  which  Droeshout  engraved.  But  in  either  case  it  gives 
us,  with  the  same  features  which  the  two  authentic  portraits 
give,  such  a  fitting  expression  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Shake- 
speare, that,  in  fault  of  a  better  which  is  well  authenticated,  it 
matters  little  whether  it  is  vero  or  only  bm  tn^mUu 


The  signature,  a  fete-simile  of  which  accompanies  this  portrait 
fai  the  present  edition,  is  in  like  manner  utterly  without  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity.  The  only  authenticated  signatures 
of  Shakespeare  known  to  exist  are  the  three  upon  his  will  and 
the  one  on  a  conveyance,  of  which  fete-similes  are  given  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  But  a  fifth,  above  mentioned,  has  been 
accepted  by  eminent  experts  in  paleography  as  genuine.  This 
signature  appears  upon  the  title  page  of  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  published 
in  1603.  This  volume  was  for  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  Reverend  Edward  Patteson  of  Smethwick,  near  Birming- 
ham, England.  In  1838  it  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum 
for  £100 ;  that  sum  having  been  paid  for  it  only  because  of  the 
signature  in  question.  The  purchase  was  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  who  believes  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
signature,  and  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  its  support. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  whereabout  of  the  volume  previous 
to  ^e  vear  1778.  a  time  when  the  interest  in  Shakespeare  was 
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40  great  and  the  investigations  of  his  personal  history  so  recent 
and  so  imperfect  that  it  was  both  tempting  and  propitious  to 
the  fabricator.  It  is  true  that  the  well  known  passage  in  Uie 
Tmnpett  in  which  Gonzalo  appropriates  the  words  of  Montaigne,* 
and  the  fact  that  Florio  and  Shakespeare  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  patron,  make  it  rery  probable  that  the  latter 
did  at  one  time  possess  a  copy  of  the  former's  version  of  Mon- 
taigne. But  for  these  rery  reasons  that  book  would  have  been 
selected  by  a  fabricator  of  any  sagacity  for  the  introduction  of 
a  spurious  signature,  and  they  therefore  tell  quite  as  much 
against  as  for  the  genuineness  of  this  one.  In  &ct  its  claims  to 
authenticity  hare  no  support  but  mere  opinion  based  upon  its 
style  and  general  appearance,  and  its  resemblance  to  originals 
of  unquestionable  genuineness — a  position  which  it  occupies 
in  eommon  with  the  Felton  portrait.  Like  that  portrait,  how- 
mvtf  it  is  probably,  whether  genuine  or  a  fiibrication,  the  best 
aoeetalble  representation  of  that  which  it  professes  to  be ;  and, 
lika  Uie  portrait,  it  is  given  here,  as  it  has  been  received  into  the 
Bridth  Museum,  not  as  supported  by  evidence  of  authenticity, 
or  ewm  of  high  antiquity,  but  solely  on  account  of  its  intrinaio 
interest 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

THE    ENGLISH  DRAMA 

TO  THE  TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  English  drama,  like  the  Greek,  haa  a  purely 
religious  origin.  The  same  is  trae  of  the  drama 
of  every  civilized  people  of  modem  times.  It  u  worthy 
of  particular  remark  that  the  theatre,  denounced  by 
churchmen  and  by  laymen  of  eminently  evangelical  pro- 
fession, as  base,  corrupting,  and  sinful,  not  in  its  abuse 
and  its  degradation,  but  in  its  very  essence,  should  have 
been  planted  and  nourished  by  chimhmen,  having  priests 
for  its  first  authors  and  actors,  and  having  been  for  cen- 
turies the  chief  school  of  religion  and  of  morals  to  an 
unlettered  people.  Theatrical  representations  have  prob- 
ably continued  without  interruption  from  the  time  of 
iBschylus.  Even  in  the  dark  ages,  which  we  look  back 
upon  too  exclusively  as  a  period  of  gloom,  tumult,  and 
bloodshedding,  people  bought  and  sold,  and  were  mar- 
ried and  given  in  marriage,  and  feasted  and  amused 
themselves  as  we  do  now;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
among  their  amusements  dramatic  representations  of 
some  sort  were  not  lacking.  The  earliest  dramatic  per- 
formances in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  of  which 
we  have  any  record  or  tradition  were  representations  of 
the  most  striking  events  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  Christian  Gospels,  of  some  of  the  sto- 
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ries  told  in  the  Pseudo  Evangelium,  or  Spurious  Gospel, 
or  of  legends  of  the  saints.  On  the  continent  these  were 
called  Mysteries ;  in  England  both  Mysteries  and  Miracle- 
plays.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  at  least  one  play.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  exodus  of  their  people  from  £g3'pt. 
Fragments  of  this  play  in  Greek  iambics  have  been  pre- 
served to  modem  times  in  the  works  of  various  authors. 
The  principal  characters  are  Moses,  Zipporah,  and  God  in 
the  Bush.  The  author,  one  Ezekiel,  is  called  by  Scaliger 
the  tragic  poet  of  the  Jews.  His  work  is  referred  by 
one  critic  to  a  date  before  the  Christian  era ;  others  sup- 
pose that  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  Translators ;  but 
Warton,  my  authority  in  this  instance,  supposes  that  he 
wrote  his  play  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hoping 
by  its  means  to  warm  the  patriotism  and  revive  the 
hopes  of  his  dejected  countrymen. 

The  Eastern  Empire  long  clung  to  all  the  glories  to 
which  its  name,  its  language,  and  its  position  gave  it  a 
presumptive  tide;  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  performed  after  some  fashion  at  Constan- 
tinople until  the  fourth  century.  At  this  period  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  archbishop,  patriarch,  and  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  banished  the  pagan  drama  from  the  Ghreek 
stage,  and  substituted  plays  founded  on  subjects  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Christian  Scriptures.  St.  Greg- 
ory wrote  many  plays  of  this  kind  himself;  and  Warton 
says  that  one  of  them,  called  Xqtaio;  riuax^v^  or  Christ's 
Passion,  is  still  extant.*  In  this  play,  which,  according 
to  the  Prologue,  was  written  in  imitation  of  Euripides, 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  making 
(hen,  as  far  as  we  know,  her  first  appearance.  St. 
Gregory  died  about  A.  D.  890.  His  dramatic  pro- 
ductions more  than  rivalled  his  other  theological  writings 
in  the  &vor  of  the  people ;  for,  as  Warton  also  men- 
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tions,  St.  Chrysofitom,  who  soon  succeeded  Gregory  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  complained  that  in  his  day 
people  heard  a  comedian  with  much  more  pleasure  than 
a  minister  of  the  gospeL  St.  Chrysostom  held  the  see 
of  Constantinople  from  A.  D.  898  to  A.  D.  404.  In  this 
quarter  also  another  kind  of  dramatic  representation  — 
tiiat  of  mummery  or  masking  —  developed  itself  in  a 
Christian  or  a  modem  form.  It  is  known  that  many  of 
the  Christian  festiyals  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  dark  ages  were  the  fruits  of  a  grafting  of  Chrbtian 
legends  upon  pagan  ceremonies — a  contrivance  hy  which 
the  priests  supposed  that  they  had  circumvented  the 
heathen,  who  would  more  easily  give  up  their  religion 
than  their  feasts  and  their  holidays.  And  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  mumming  and  masking  by  Theophylact, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year  990,  has 
been  reasonably  attributed  to  a  design  of  giving  the 
people  a  Christian  performance  which  they  could  and 
would  substitute  in  place  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels. 
He  is  said  by  an  histman  of  the  succeeding  generation 
to  have  introduced  the  practice  which  prevails  even  at 
this  present  day  of  scandalizing  God  and  the  memory 
of  his  saints,  on  the  most  splendid  and  popular  festivals, 
by  indecent  and  ridiculous  songs,  and  enormous  shout- 
ings, . .  •  diabolical  dances,  exclamations  of  ribaldry,  and 
ballads  borrowed  from  the  streets  and  brothels."  The 
Feast  of  Fools  and  the  Feast  of  Asses  —  the  latter  of 
which  was  instituted  in  honor  of  Balaam^s  beast  —  had 
this  origin.  Such  mingling  of  revelry  and  religion  as 
these  Feasts,  and  of  amusement  and  instruction  in  the 
faith  as  the  Mysteries,  suited  both  the  priestly  and  the 
popular  need  of  the  time;  and  they  soon  found  their 
way  westward,  and  particularly  into  France.  There, 
not  long  after,  the  Feast  of  Asses  was  performed  in  this 
manner :  The  clergy  walked  on  Christmas  day  in  pro* 
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cession,  babited  to  represent  Motes,  David,  tbe  propb* 
ets,  otber  Hebrews,  and  Assyrians.  Balaam,  with  an 
immense  pair  of  spurs,  rode  on  a  wooden  ass,  which 
enclosed  a  speaker.  Virgil  was  one  of  the  procession, 
which  moved  on,  chanting  versicles  and  dialoguing  in 
character  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  through  the  body  of 
the  church,  until  it  reached  the  choir.*  The  fairs  of 
those  days,  which  were  the  great  occasions  of  profit  and 
amusement,  offered  opportunities  for  the  performance  of 
these  holy  farces,*'  or  of  the  soberer  mysteries  or  mir- 
acle-plays, of  which  the  priests  did  not  fietil  to  avafl 
themselves ;  and  thus  this  rude  form  of  religious  drama 
spread  gradually,  but  not  slowly,  throughout  Europe. 

Warton  and  hb  editor  Price  found  that  religious  plays 
were  performed  in  Italy  at  a  period  very  much  earlier 
than  either  Riccoboni  or  Crescembini,  the  principal 
Italian  authorities  on  this  subject,  supposed;  in  fact, 
that  they  were  common  as  early  as  1250.  In  the  natu* 
ral  order  of  things  thu  species  of  performance  would 
pass  from  Italy  to  France  and  from  France  to  England ; 
and  the  supposition  that  it  was  brought  into  the  latter 
country  across  the  channel  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  evidence  that  the  first  religious  plays  performed 
in  England  were  translations  from  the  Frendi.  Some 
yet  extant  have  passages  in  that  language  scattered 
through  them  —  a  fact  which  can  be  most  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  these  isolated 
passages  are  parts  of  the  original,  left  untranslated  in 
the  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  has 
even  been  supposed  that  the  first  miracle-plays  produced 
in  England  were  performed  in  French.  Possibly  thu 
supposition  is  well  founded ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
these  plays  soon  received  an  English  dress.  For  the  mir< 
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acle-plays  were  oaed  bj  the  priesthood  for  the  religiom 
instructLon,  not  only  of  those  who  could  not  read,— 
among  whom  were  Uie  Norman  nobles  who  could  under 
stand  French, — but  also,  and  chiefly,  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  to  whom  French  was  almost  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  Latin  in  which  their  prayers  were  vicari« 
ously  mumbled.  Miracle-plays  seem  to  have  been,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  the  fruit  of  the  same  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  for 
the  instruction  of  their  people  in  religious  truth,  to 
which  we  owe  the  rhymed  homilies  or  gospel  para- 
phrases of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  lesson  of 
the  day,  read  of  course  in  Latin,  was  translated,  ampli 
fied,  and  illustrated  in  octosyllabic  rhymes,  which  were 
read  to  the  people  by  the  priest.  Six  ancient  manuscript 
collections  of  these  homilies  are  known  to  exist;  and 
in  the  prologue  to  the  oldest  one  of  them,  which  is  of 
the .  fourteenth  century,  and  which  has  recently  been 
printed,  the  writer  expressly  says  that  he  has  undertaken 
his  task  of  thus  preaching  in  English  that  all  may  under- 
stand what  he  says,  because  both  clerks  and  ignorant 
men  imderstand  English,  but  all  men  cannot  understand 
Latin  and  French. 

The  earliest  performance  of  a  miracle-play  in  England 
of  which  any  record  has  been  discovered  took  place 
within  about  ten  years  previous  to  1119.  The  play, 
founded  upon  the  legend  of  St.  Catherine,  was  written 
by  Geoffi-ey,  afterward  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  before  he 
became  abbot,  and  was  performed  in  Dunstable.  So 
says  Matthew  Paris  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  which 
was  written  before  1240.  GeoflOrey,  a  Norman  monk 
and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Paris,  became  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  in  1119.  But  his  miracle-play  was  no 
novelty ;  for  Budseus,  the  historian  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  tells  us  that  it  was  at  that  time  common  foi 
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ceachers  and  scholars  to  get  up  these  perfonnances.* 
Fitz-Stephen,  Thomas  k  Becket's  contemporary  and  biog- 
rapher, also  records  that  in  London,  daring  the  life  or 
soon  after  the  death  of  that  stiff-necked  priest,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  11 70,  there  were  performed  in  London  re« 
ligious  plays  representing  the  miracles  wrought  by  saints, 
or  the  sufferings  and  constancy  of  martyrs.f  These 
miracle-plays  or  mysteries  derived  their  name  from  the 
ftict  that,  whether  founded  upon  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  the  spurious  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus, 
or  church  tradition,  they  almost  without  exception  repre- 
sented a  display  of  supernatural  power.  Made  the 
means  of  teaching  not  only  religious  history,  but  reli- 
gious dogmas,  these  miracle-plays  often  represented  a 
display  of  supernatural  power  in  the  support  of  those 
dogmas ;  and  naturally  that  one  most  in  need  of  such 
extra-rational  aid,  transubstantiation,  received  most  of 
this  bolstering.  One  of  the  oldest  manuscript  miracle- 
plays  extant,  the  manuscript  being,  in  the  judgment 
of  experts,  as  old  as  1460-70,  is  upon  this  sub* 
ject.  It  is  called  "The  Play  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment," and  dramatizes  a  miracle  said  to  have  been 
worked  in  the  forest  of  Aragon  in  the  year  1461 ;  but 
doubtless  the  tradition  is  older.  Among  the  characters 
are  Christ,  five  Jews,  a  bishop,  a  curate,  a  Christian 
merchant,  and  a  physician.  The  merchant  steals  the 
Host  and  sells  it  to  the  Jews,  on  condiUon  that  they 
shall  become  Christians  if  they  find  that  it  has  miraculous 
powers.  To  test  its  character,  they  stab  it;  it  bleeds, 
and  one  of  them  goes  mad  at  the  sight :  one  attempts 
to  naU  it  to  a  post ;  he  has  his  hand  torn  off :  the  phy- 

«  I  htre  wen  notther  Matthew  Ptri8*B  HitUria  MajnT,  M  BndMiai 
Siitoria  Vnioenitatit  FtiritimiU.  Both  are  dted  by  MarkUad  and  WartoB, 
«ho  are  my  anthoiitlee. 

t  Fiti-Stepheiif'B  DueripUm  qf  London,  ed.  Pegge,  177S,  p.  78. 
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tidan  is  called  in,  but  after  a  comic  scene  is  turned  out 
as  a  quack.  They  then  boil  the  Host,  and  the  water 
turns  to  blood.  Finally,  they  try  to  consume  it  in  a 
blazing  furnace,  when  the  oven  biu^ts  asunder,  and  an 
image  of  Christ  arises,  before  which  the  Jews  prostrate 
themselves,  and  become  Christians  on  the  spot.  The 
bishop  now  forms  a  procession,  enters  the  Jew's  house, 
and  addresses  thd  image,  which  changes  to  bread  again. 
He  then  **  improves  the  occasion  "  offered  by  this  comic- 
pantomime-like  performance,  in  an  epilogue,  which  is  a 
rhymed  homily  on  transubstantiation. 

There  were  neither  theatres  nor  professional  actors  in 
England,  indeed  m  Europe,  at  the  period  when  miracle- 
plays  first  came  in  vogue.  Their  first  performers  were 
clergymen ;  the  first  stages  or  scaffolds  on  which  they 
were  presented  were  set  up  in  churches.  Evidence  that 
this  was  the  case  has  been  discovered  in  such  profusion 
that  it  is  needless  to  specify  it  more  particularly  in  this 
place,  than  to  remark  that  councils  and  prelates  finally 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  such  performances,  either 
in  churches  or  by  the  clergy.  After  the  exclusion  of 
the  clergy  from  the  religious  stage,  lay  brothers,  parish 
clerks,  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  priesthood  naturally 
took  the  place  of  their  spiritual  fathers,  under  whose 
superintendence,  or,  to  speak  precisely,  management, 
the  mirade-plays  were  brought  out.  Excluded  from 
the  church  itself,  like  the  strange  Dame  Macabre^  or 
Dance  of  Death,  like  that  dance  the  miracle-play  found 
fitting  refuge  in  the  churchyard.  But  it  was  finally  for- 
bidden within  all  hallowed  precincts,  and  was  then  pre- 
sented upon  a  movable  scaffold  or  pageant,  which  was 
dragged  through  the  town,  and  stopped  for  the  perform- 
ance at  certain  places  designated  by  an  announcement 
made  a  day  or  two  before.  At  last  the  presentation  of 
these  plays  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  and 
t'a 
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the  handicraftsmen  became  their  actors;  the  membert 
of  the  various  guilds  undertaking  respectively  certain 
plays  which  they  made  for  the  time  their  speciality. 
Thus  the  Shearmen,  or  Tailors,  would  represent  one, 
the  Cappers  another,  and  so  with  the  Smiths,  the  Skin- 
ners, the  Fishmongers,  and  others.  In  the  Chester 
series  Noah's  Flood  was  very  appropriately  as'<igned  to 
the  Water  Dealers  and  Drawers  of  the  Dee.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  the  female  characters  were 
always  played  by  striplings  and  young  men.  Women 
did  not  appear  upon  the  English  stage  until  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  It  would  seem  that  the  priests 
appeared  only  as  amateurs,  and  that  their  performances 
were  gratuitous.  But  when  the  laymen,  or  at  least 
when  the  handicraftsmen,  undertook  the  business,  they 
were  paid,  as  we  know  by  the  memorandums  of  account 
still  existing.* 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  an  English  miracle-play 
known  to  exist  is  that  of  The  Harrowing  of  Hell^ 
which  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. This  manuscript  is  believed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  1850 ;  but  that  date  of  course  does  not  help 
us  to  determine  the  period  when  the  play  was  composed, 
or  give  it  priority  in  this  respect  to  others  which  have 
been  preserved  only  in  more  modem  writing.  The 
Harraufing  of  Hell  is  supposed  with  probability  to  have 

'  *  Th«  Mlowtttg  Items  of  aeooaot  «re  taken  from  odo  of  manj  m«monio> 
ami  dieooTored  bj  Mr.  Sharp  In  the  aroblret  of  Corentry,  mad  pnbUahtd  !■ 
bif  Bmaj  on  the  OoTentry  Myateriet  t  — 

Md.  payd  to  the  playen  tir  oorpiu  chrlati  dajt 
Imprimis,  to  God  ij^ 
ItmtoCaypbas  1U«  Wj^ 

ItmtoHeroude  UJ*  lUH 

Itm  to  Pilatt  is  wyff  g« 
Itm  to  the  Bednll  lUJ* 
Itm  tn  one  of  the  knights 
Itm  to  the  dcTyll  and  Jtidas  xrUi* 
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been  one  of  a  series ;  and  its  subject,  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  thence 
the  saints  and  prophets,  has  its  place  in  collections  or 
series  which,  haye  from  their  completeness  greater  inter- 
est  and  importance. 

The  three  most  important  sets  of  miracle-plays  in 
our  language  are  known  as  the  Townley,  the  Coventry, 
and  the  Chester  collections.  The  Townley  collection  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Widkirk  collection.  The 
manuscript,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  is  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.*  The  Coventry  collection  is  so 
called  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Gray  Friars  of  Coventry,  who  were 
famous  for  the  performance  of  miracle-plays  at  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi.  The  principal  part  of  the  manu- 
script copy  extant  was  written  in  the  year  1468,  as 
appears  by  that  date  upon  one  page  of  the  volume.f 

*  The  followliif  are  the  titlet  of  the  thirty  plays  In  the  Townley  eeriee  • 
I.  The  Creetfon  and  the  RehelUon  of  Laeifer.  II.  Uactatio  AheL  HI.  Pro- 
greMoa  Non  com  FiUIa.  IV.  Abraham.  V.  Jacob  and  Btan.  VI.  Proceuoa 
Prophetamro.  VII.  Pharao.  VIII.  Omnr  Auguitut.  IX.  Anniinciatlo.  X 
Salatatio  Ellubetha.  XL  Paatorum.  XII.  Alia  eomndem.  XIII.  Oblatio 
Alagomm.  XIV.  Fngatio  Joeephi  et  Marin  in  Egiptum.  XV.  Blagnna 
nerodos.  XVL  Parlfleatio  Marin.  XVIL  Johannea  Baptteta.  XVIII.  Con. 
pplratio  ChrtetL  XIX.  Oolaphlaatio.  XX.  Vlafellatlo.  XXL  Proceeeai 
CrndB.  XXIL  Prooeesna  Talentonun.  XXm.  Extractio  Animarum. 
XXIV.  leeairectio  Domini.  XXV.  PeregrinL  XXVI.  Thomaa  Judiai. 
XXVIL  Ascenaio  DominL  XXVIU.  Judicium.  XXIX.  Laaarua  XXX. 
Suspenslo  Jndn. 

t  The  Ooveatry  aeriei  contains  lbrty4wo  plays,  upon  the  following  snl^ts: 
L  The  Ovation.  IL  The  FaU  of  Man.  IIL  The  Death  of  Abel.  IV.  Noah's 
Flood.  V.  Abraham'a  Sacrifice.  VI.  Moees  and  the  Ten  Tables.  VII.  The 
Oeneakgy  of  Cbrlat.  VIII.  Anna's  Pregnancy.  IX.  Mary  in  the  Temple. 
X.  Mary'a  BetroUunent.  XL  The  SalnUtion  and  the  Oonception.  XII.  Jo- 
■sph's  Return.  XIIL  The  Visit  to  Elisabeth.  XIV.  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  XV.  The  Birth  of  Christ.  XVL  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
XVIL  The  Adoratkm  of  the  Ma«L  XVIII.  The  Pnriflcation.  XIX.  The 
Blanghter  of  the  Innocents.  XX.  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple.  XXL 
Hie  Baptkm  of  ChrisL  XXIL  The  TeroptaUon.  XXm.  The  Woman  taken 
faiAdaiteij.  XXIY.  Lasaras.  XXV.  The  Council  of  the  Jews.  XXVI.  The 
Kntry  into  Jemsalem.   XXVII.  The  Last  Supper.  XXVIII.  The  Betraying 
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The  Chester  series,  of  which  there  are  three  existing 
manuscript  copies,  the  oldest  only  of  the  year  1600, 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Chester.  Its  author  was  one 
Handle,  a  monk  of  Chester  Abbey.  They  were  played 
upon  Whitsunday  by  the  tradesmen  of  that  city,  and 
Mr.  Markam,  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  in  the  phrase  of 
his  day,  most  ingenious  writers  upon  this  subject,  has 
pretty  clearly  established  that  they  were  first  produced 
in  1268,  four  years  afler  the  establishment  of  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Ame- 
way,  mayor  of  Chester.*  A  brief  analysis  of  some  of 
the  plays  of  the  Coventry  series  will  give  a  correct 
notion  of  the  character  of  these  queer  compositions. 

A  prologue,  in  stanzas,  spoken  alternately  by  three 
vexLLlators,  tells  in  detail  the  subjects  of  the  forty-two 
plays.  The  first,  The  Creation^  is  opened  by  God,  who, 
after  declaring  in  Latin  that  he  is  alpha  and  omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  goes  on  in  English  to  assert  his 
might  and  his  triune  existence,  and  then  announces  his 
creative  intentions.  A  chords  of  angels  then  sing  in 
Latin  the  Tibi  omnes  angelij  dec,  of  the  Te  Deum. 

of  Christ.  XXIX  King  Herod.  XXX.  The  Trial  of  Christ.  XXXI.  Pfltta^ 
Wife's  Dream.  XXXn.  The  Cradfixion.  XXXIII.  The  Descent  into  HelL 
XXXIV.  The  Bnrlal  of  Christ.  XXXV.  The  Rerarreotion.  XXXVI.  The 
three  Marys.  XXXVIL  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen.  XXXVIIL 
The  Pilgrims  of  Emmaas.  XXXIX.  The  Ascension.  XL.  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ohost.  XLI.  The  Assumption.   XLII.  Doomsday. 

*  The  Chester  series  contains  hot  twenty-fonr  plays,  npon  the  followfng 
■QtlJects:  I.  The  Fall  of  Lucifer.  II.  De  Creatore  Mandi.  III.  De  DeluTto 
NosB.  IV.  De  Abrahamo,  Melchisedech,  et  Loth.  V.  De  Moee  et  Rege  Balak, 
et  Balaam  Propheta.  VI.  De  Salntatione  et  Natlrltote  SalTatorls.  VII.  Da 
Pastoribns  Greges  pascentlhns.  VIII.  De  Trlbns  Reglbns  Orientallbns.  IX 
De  Oblatione  Tertlnm  Regnm.  X.  De  Ocdslone  Innooentlam.  XI.  De  Pari* 
flcatlone  Virglnis.  XII.  De  TenUtlone  Salratoris.  XIII.  De  Chelldomo  eC 
Besnrrectio  Lasari.  XTV.  De  Jesu  Intrante  Domnm  Slmeonls  Leproel.  XV. 
pe  Cosna  Domini.  XVI.  De  Passions  Christi.  XVII.  De  Descensn  Christi  ad 
inferos.  XVni.  De  Resnrrectione  Jeeu  Christi.  XIX.  De  Christo  ad  Oa» 
tellnm  Emmaus.  XX.  De  Asoensione  DominL  XXI.  De  Electione  Matth«. 
XXII.  EieUel.  XXHI.  De  Adrea'a  Antichristi.  XXIV.  De  Jndioio 
Sstremo 
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Lucifer  next  appears,  and  asks  the  angels  whether  thej 
sing  thus  in  God's  honor  or  in  his,  asserting  that  he  is 
the  most  worthy.  The  good  angels  declare  for  God; 
the  had  for  Lucifer.  God  then  dooms  him  to  fall  from 
heaven  to  heU.  Lucifer  submits  to  his  sentence  with- 
out murmuring,  and  expresses  his  emotion  only  in  a 
manner  most  likely  to  deprive  the  scene  of  any  dignity 
it  might  otherwise  have  exhibited.  The  second  play. 
The  Fall  of  Man^  opens  with  a  speech  by  Adam  and  a 
reply  by  Eve,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  happy  condi- 
tion and  the  command  concerning  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  The  serpent  then  appears,  and  tempts 
Eve  to  violate  this  command.  The  action,  if  action  it 
must  be  called,  follows  in  the  most  servile  manner,  and 
with  no  expansion,  the  narrative  in  Genesis ;  and  Adam 
and  Eve  are  expelled  from  paradise.*  It  is  clear  that 
the  representatives  of  the  types  of  our  race  appeared 
upon  the  stage  innocently  free  from  the  troublesome 
disg^ses  that  we  wear ; "  and  that  they  afterward  fSedth- 
fully  followed  the  Hebrew  lawgiver's  narrative  in  the 
ase  of  fig  leaves.f    In  the  third  play.  Cam  and  Ahel^ 

*  H«r*  Is  Sre's  Itmentatlon. 

'^Eml.  Alas  I  alaal  and  wele  away, 

That  erjr  towchyd  I  the  tre; 
I  wende  aa  wrecche  in  welaome  way, 
In  blake  boatbya  my  boon  3cal  ba. 
In  paradys  la  plente  of  playa, 

Ifiiyr  frutys  ryth  gret  plenta, 
The  3atyB  be  achet  with  Godya  keya^ 
Hy  hnabond  la  loat  becaoae  of  me. 
Lere  spowae  now  thon  fond% 
Now  stomble  we  on  stalk  and  aton. 
My  wyt  awey  ia  fro  me  gon, 
Wrytbe  on  to  my  necke  boo 

With  hardneeae  of  thin  honde." 
t  Ib  tlM  Gbeater  mIracle-pUy  the  atage  direction  ia,  "ITcra  AaU  Adam  mud 
At  if  aw  if  nadetde  and  shall  be  nc€  aahaiMd.**  In  tha  OoTentry  play  Idam 
womkM  tlras  immediately  after  he  haa  eaten  the  apple. 

•<  Adam  dieet  He, 
Alaal  alaal  ffor  tbla  fiUs  deda, 
Hy  fleshy  frend  my  fo  I  i>nda» 
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the  only  noteworthy  points  are,  first,  that  Cain  speaks 
very  disrespectfully  of  Adam  and  his  counsels,  saying 
that  he  cares  not  a  hair  if  he  never  sees  him ;  and  next 
that,  when  AheFs  offering  is  accepted  and  consumed  by 
fire,  Cain  breaks  out  into  abuse  of  him,  calling  him  a 
"  stinking  losel."  *  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  few 
representations  of  contemporary  manners  furnished  by 
these  miracle-plays.  If  we  accept  them  as  truthful  in 
this  regard,  we  must  credit  our  forefathers  with  a  ready 
resort  to  foul  language  when  they  were  angered.  Afier« 
ward,  in  the  play  on  NoaJis  Floods  Lamech  calls  a 
young  man  a  stinking  lurdane,**  and  in  that  on  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
call  her  forth  to  be  taken  to  judgment  in  language  more 
pharisaic  than  decent.  The  Towneley  mystery,  which 
represents  the  first  fratricide,  is  even  more  grotesque  and 

Schamefiil  synne  doth  as  nnhcdet 

I  Be  U8  nakyd  before  and  behynde. 
Otir  lordet  ward  wold  we  not  drede, 

Therfore  we  be  now  eaytyyya  ankynda^ 
Onre  pore  prerytee  ffbr  to  hede, 

Somme  ffygge-levya  fliyn  wolde  I  fynda 
.  ffor  to  hyde  oare  scbanie. 
Womman,  ley  thU  leff  on  thl  pryTyte, 
And  with  this  leff  I  xal  hyde  me, 
Gret  achamif  It  is  us  nakyd  to  se, 

Dure  lord  Ood  thus  to  grame." 

^  OUn^  speeeli,  whlA  here  Ibllowa,  will  glre  a  notion  of  the  langvaf*  mi 
tht  action  of  the  play  at  the  point  of  highest  interMt. 

**  Oatyat.  What?  thou  ttynkyng  losel,  and  is  it  so 7 
Doth  God  the  love  and  hatyht  me  ? 
Thon  xalt  be  ded  I  xal  the  slo, 

Thi  Lord  thi  Ood  thoa  xalt  neryr  eel 
Ty thing  more  xalt  thou  neryr  do, 

With  this  chavyl  bon  I  xal  sle  the, 
Thi  deth  is  dyht,  thi  days  be  go. 
Oat  of  myn  handys  xalt  thon  not  fie, 
With  this  strok  I  the  kylle.— 
Now  this  boy  is  slayn  and  dede, 
0  hym  I  xal  neryr  more  ban  drede. 
He  xal  hereafter  neryr  ete  brede, 

With  ttiis  gresse  I  xal  bim  byn*." 
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mdecent  than  t^at  in  the  collection  which  we  are  exam- 
ining. Cain  comes  upon  the  stage  with  a  plongh  and 
team,  and  quarrels  with  his  ploughboy  fcnr  refusing  to 
drive  the  oxen.  Abel  enters,  bids  speed  the  plough  to 
Cain,  and  in  reply  is  told  to  do  something  quite  unmen- 
tionable. After  Abel  is  killed,  the  boy  counsels  flight 
for  fear  of  the  bailiffs.  Cain  then  makes  a  mock  proc- 
lamation, which  his  boy  blunderingly  repeats ;  and  after 
this  clownish  foolery,  Cain  bids  the  audience  farewell 
before  he  goes  to  hell.  The  personages  in  the  fourth 
play,  Noah*8  Floods  are  Ood,  Noah  and  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives,  an  angel,  Cain,  Lamech,  and 
a  yoimg  man.  Noah  and  his  family  talk  pharisaic  mo- 
rality for  about  the  first  third  of  the  play.  God  then 
declares  his  displeasure,  and  that  he  wol  be  vengyd ; 
to  which  end  he  will  destroy  all  the  world,  except  Noah 
and  his  family.  The  angel  announces  the  coming  flood 
to  Noah,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  to  save  his  house- 
hold, and  **  of  every  kynds  bestes  a  cowpyl."  Noah  and 
his  family  go  out  to  build  the  ship,  and  Lamech  enters 
blind  and  conducted  by  a  young  man.  In  spite  of  hb 
infirmity,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  guide,  he  shoots  at  a 
supposed  beast  in  a  bush ;  but,  like  another  hapless 
person  known  to  rhyme  who  "  bent  his  bow,"  he  hits 
what  he  did  not  shoot  at,  and  kills  Cain,  who  mysteri- 
ously happens  to  be  in  the  bush.  Aroused  to  wrath, 
and  moved  by  fear  of  the  fate  predicted  of  him  who 
should  slay  Cain,  Lamech  kills  the  young  man  who  had 
misled  him  into  shooting  at  the  beast.  He  goes  out, 
and  Noah  comes  in  with  his  ship  —  ^*et  statim  intrat  Noe 
cum  navi  cantantes  [sic]."  This  ship,  as  we  learn  from 
the  direction  in  the  corresponding  play  of  the  Chester 
M3rsterie8,  was  customarily  painted  over  with  figures  of 
the  beasts  supposed  to  be  within,  as  if  they  had  struck 
through,  and  come  out  like  an  eruption.    In  that  play. 
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too,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  Towneley  plaj,  Noah*8 
wife  refuses  to  enter  the  ark.  Indeed,  in  those  plays 
she  is  represented  as  an  arrant  scold.  In  the  first  scene 
she  berates  Noah,  who  gives  her  as  good  as  she  sends, 
and  both  swear  roundly  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  as  to 
going  into  the  ark,  the  patriarch,  the  secunde  fathyr," 
as  he  styles  himself,  edified  the  female  part  of  the  audi- 
ence by  fairly  flogging  his  wife  on  board  with  a  cart  whip. 
The  flood  comes  on,  (we  have  returned  to  the  Coventry 
plays ;)  Noah  and  hb  wife  speak  thirty  lines  of  dialogue* 
and  then  he  says,  — 

xl^  days  and  nightes  hath  lasted  thys  rayn, 

And  zl*^  days  this  grett  flood  begynnyth  to  slake ; 

This  crowe  xal  I  sende  out  to  seke  sum  playn. 
Good  tydynges  to  brynge  this  message  I  make.** 

The  crow  does  not  return,  and  the  dove  is  sent,  qua 
redeunte  cum  ramo  viride  olivce^^  as  the  stage  direction 
says,  Noah  and  his  family  leave  the  ark,  singing,  ^^Mare 
videt  et  fugit^^'  dec. 

The  fourteenth  play,  which  represents  the  Trial  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  on  accusations  based  upon  the  latter's 
mysterious  pregnancy,  is  opened  by  a  crier,  who  sum- 
mons the  jurors  and  people  who  have  causes  to  come 
into  court.  Although  the  trial  is  supposed,  of  course,  to 
take  place  in  Palestine  before  the  Christian  era,  it  is 
presided  over  by  "  my  lorde  the  buschop,"  and  the  peo- 
ple summoned  are  English  folk  of  the  lower  class,  whose 
surnames  have  plainly  been  given  to  them  on  account 
of  their  occupation  or  their  personal  traits.*  The  crier 
lets  us  into  a  judge's  secret,  by  warning  those  who  have 
causes  to  be  tried  to  put  money  in  their  purses,  or  their 
cause  may  speed  the  worse.    In  the  next  play,  which 

*  John  Jurdon,  Geffrey  Oile,  MalklD  Milkdoke,  Stephen  Stnrdji  Sawte 
Saddler,  Tom  Tinker,  Peter  Potter,  Lucy  Liar,  Mllee  MUler,  Ac 
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represents  the  Birth  of  Christy  Mary,  as  she  and  Joseph 
are  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem,  longs  for  cherries  from  a 
tree  which  they  pass.  Joseph  b  old,  lazy,  and  huffish, 
and  tells  her  that  the  tree  is  top  high,  and  that  he  may 
get  her  cherries  who  got  her  with  child.  Whereupon 
Mary  prays  for  the  cherries,  and  the  houghs  bend  down 
to  her ;  at  which  Joseph  repents.  Jflainly  there  were 
properties,  and  even  machinery,  upon  the  stage  at  this 
rude  and  early  period ;  and,  indeed,  the  lists  of  prop- 
erties (for  they  seem  always  to  have  been  so  called) 
which  have  been  preserved  show  that  no  small  pains 
were  taken  to  portray  the  glories  and  the  horrors  of  the 
various  scenes  presented,  and  especially  in  the  imita- 
tions of  such  miraculous  events  as  that  of  the  bowing 
down  of  the  branches  of  the  cherry  tree.  The  seven- 
teenth play.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magiy  introduces  the 
most  &mous  character  in  these  dramas  —  Herod.  He  is 
always  represented  in  them  not  only  a»  wicked  and 
cruel,  but  as  a  tremendous  braggart.  He  raves  and 
swaggers  and  swears  without  stint;  his  favorite  oath 
being  by  Mahound,  i.  e.,  Mohammed ;  for  in  all  respects 
these  miracle-plays  set  chronology  at  defiance.  The 
speeches  put  into  his  mouth,  more  than  any  others,  are 
written  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  style,  of 
which  Piere  Ploughman* s  Vision  is  a  well-known  exam- 
ple.*   Herod,  in  spite  of  his  heathenism,  his  cruelty, 

*  Pwhapt  tbe  moit  chiiractcrtotio  tpeecb  of  hit  in  erery  rMp«et  is  Ui»  tcA 
lowing  from  Th$  SUxvghttr  qfUu  Innooentt :  — 

*  Berodtt  RtM,  I  rjrde  on  my  rowel  ryohe  in  my  regne, 

Rybbyt  fftol  rede  with  rape  zal  I  Mode ; 
P(^ty8  et  paphawkei  I  zal  putten  in  peyne. 

With  my  spere  preryn,  pychen,  and  to-penda. 
The  gowye  with  gold  erownys  gete  thel  neryr  actya. 

To  eeke  tho  aottys  •oudys  xal  I  tende ; 
Do  howlott  howtyn  boberd  heyn, 
Whan  here  harnys  blede  nndyr  credyl  benda^ 
Sharply  I  xal  hem  shende ' 

TOL.  I.  J 
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his  profanity,  and  his  braggadocio,  —  perhaps  by  reason 
of  them,  —  used  to  be  a  favorite  character  with  young 
men  of  spirit  and  parts  who  were  stage-struck.  Chau- 
cer, it  will  be  remembered,  says,  in  the  Miller's  Tale,  of 
his  **  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay,"  — 

Sometime  tg  shew  his  lightness  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skaffolde  hie.** 

The  knare  cfaiMaryn  that  be 
Id  alle  lerael  countr4, 
ThSe  xul  have  blody  ble, 

ffor  on  I  calde  ankende. 
It  le  tolde  in  Grw, 
His  name  xolde  be  Jbera 

I  fownde. 
To  hare  bym  30  gun, 
Hewe  the  fleeche  with  the  bon. 

And  gyff  hjm  wowndel 
Mow  kene  knyghtee  kythe  your  craflys. 

And  kyllytb  kuave  chtlderyn  and  caetyth  hMn  In  clay; 
Bhewytb  on  3oiir  shalderee  seheldya  and  eehaflji, 

Scbapyht  amonge  echel  chowthys  aahyrlyng  thiaj ; 
Doth  rowncye  i-eDnen  with  rakynge  raftys, 

Tyl  rybbye  be  to  rent  with  a  reed  raj. 
Lete  no  barne  belere  on  bete  baftys, 
Tyl  a  beggere  blede  be  beetys  baye» 

Mahonnd  that  beet  may ; 
I  warne  30W  my  kDygbtee, 
A  barn  is  born  I  plyghtes. 
Wold  elymbyti  kynge  and  kyknytea, 

And  lett  my  lor<Uy  lay. 
Knyghtes  wyse 
Chosyn  ful  chyse 
Arysel  arysel 

And  take  joor  toUe  1 
And  erery  page 
Of  ij.  3ere  age 
Or  ereyr  30  swage, 

Sleythe  iike  a  fboL 
On  of  hem  alle 
Was  born  in  utalle 
ffolys  hym  calle 

Kynge  In  crown 
With  byttyr  galle. 
He  xalle  down  Talle. 
My  myght  in  balle 

XmI  nevyr  go  down." 
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Bat  more  than  by  the  indecency,  the  coarseness,  the 
bombast,  and  the  vapidity  of  these  miracle-plays,  we  are 
astonished  and  repidsed  by  the  degrading  familiarity 
with  which  they  treat  the  most  awful  and  most  moving 
incidents  of  the  Gospel  history.  The  Last  Supper  was 
actually  played ;  the  Crucifixion  was  actually  played ; 
and  even  the  Resurrection  was  not  too  sacred  or  myste- 
rious a  subject  to  be  represented.  Conforming  both  to 
tlie  religious  spirit  and  the  taste  of  the  time,  the  clerical 
dramatist  spared  his  audience  the  sight  of  no  indignity, 
of  no  torture,  suffered  by  Christ,  but  took  delight  in 
representing  all  the  physical  circumstances  attending  his 
death  with  gross  and  bald  particularity.*    And  as  we 

*  The  fidlowlng  paMa^,  ft  will  Iw  wen,  shows  that  the  crnclflxion  was  rep> 
reeented  eTen  tu  the  minutest  of  its  attendant  circumstances:  — 

**  Than  ml  (kti  pulU  Jhtm  mU  tffhu  dafhU,  and  Uyn  (kern  togadifr;  and 
tMtn  thei  xtd  jmUyn  hym  down  and  leyn  along  on  th*  erat,  and  ajhur  AH 
Myljm  hym  Vitrean, 
Primus  Jwdma.    Gome  on  now  here,  we  xal  asay 
Tf  the  crue  for  the  be  mete : 
Oast  hym  down  here  in  the  deryl  waj. 
How  lung  xal  he  ptaudjrn  oii  his  ftte? 
Jtomiilni  JMmm.  Pal  hjm  down,  evyl  mote  he  the 
And  gyf  me  his  arm  in  hast; 
And  anon  we  xnl  se 
Here  good  days  thai  xnl  be  pattt 
SkrUm  Judmus.    Qef  hese  other  arm  to  me,  — 

Another  take  hed  to  bese  feet ; 
And  anon  we  xal  se 
Tf  the  borys  be  for  hym  mete^ 
Quartu*  Jndmut.   This  b  mete,  take  good  hede ; 

Pnlle  o«it  that  arm  to  the  sore. 
PHmus  Jitdnsm,    This  fs  short,  the  deryl  hym  q>ed. 

Be  a  large  fote  and  more. 
flwiiiiiJM  Jadmut.  ffMt  on  a  rop  and  paUe  hym  long, 
And  I  xal  drawe  the  ageyn; 
Spare  we  not  these  ropys  strong, 
Thow  we  brest  both  flesob  and  T^ya  I 
fkrtitu  Judrnut,     Dry  re  in  the  nayle  anon,  lete  se. 

And  loke  and  the  flesch  and  sennee  welle  last 
^Mgrfiu  Judamt,   That  I  grannt,  so  mote  I  the ; 

Lo  I  this  nayl  is  drove  ryth  wel  and  M. 
JMmm  Jndmm,    ffesi  a  rope  than  to  his  feet, 

And  draw  bym  down  long  anow. 
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close  our  examination  of  the  miracle-plays,  a  reflectios 
of  their  mingled  childishness  and  temerity  must  be  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  every  reader.  Had  it  not  been 
done,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  such  sub- 
jects could  be  so  unworthily  treated  by  men  of  sense 
and  education,  which  the  better  class  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  were  even  in  the  days  when  these  plays  were 
written.  Here  were  the  grandest  themes  handled  by 
authors  to  whom  they  were  matters  of  religious  fkitb 
and  supreme  concern;  and  all  that  was  done  was  to 
degrade,  to  belittle,  and  to  make  ridiculous.  The  rude- 
ness of  the  people  for  whose  instruction  and  pleasure 
the  miracle-plays  were  produced,  and  the  gross  and  ma- 
terial character  of  religion  in  that  day,  account  in  a  great 
measure  for  this  shocking  contrast  between  subject  and 
treatment.  But  yet  it  would  seem  that,  though  rude  and 
simple,  these  compositions  might  have  preserved  some 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  writers  from  whom 
their  subjects  were  taken,  and  who  themselves  wrote  for 
people  only  a  little  advanced  beyond  the  pale  of  semi- 
barbarism.  And  one  subject,  by  remarkable  coincidence, 
was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity  and 
pathos  by  the  writers  of  all  of  the  three  great  collections 
of  English  miracle-plays.  This  was  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  which  the  interest  is  purel> 
human,  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  subject  in  question 
which  exhibited  paternal  love  on  the  one  side  and  filial 
love  and  devotion  on  the  other,  which  raised  all  these 
writers  out  of  their  slough  of  coarseness  and  buffoonery 
into  the  region  of  healthy  sentiment.  The  Coventry 
eeries,  which  we  have  been  examining,  offers  the  best 

Bmmdm  Jtidmus,  Here  Is  a  tmyl  for  both  good  and  greet, 
I  xaI  dryue  It  thorwe,  I  make  a  row  I 
Mere  ande  thei  leve  qfcmd  dawruyn  abowU  the  erot  <A«r%.* 
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treatment  of  tliis  incident ;  which  in  itself,  and  in  the 
barest  relation  of  it,  is,  if  one  can  repress  an  outbreak 
of  rebellious  indignation  and  disbelief,  the  most  pathet- 
ic and  heart-breaking  told  in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
With  an  extract  from  this  composition,  which  I  shall 
put  in  modem  language,  I  shall  close  this  notice  of 
English  miracle-plays :  — 

•*  lioae.  All  ready,  father,  even  at  your  will 

And  at  your  bidding  I  am  you  by, 
With  you  to  walk  over  dale  and  hill ; 

At  your  calling  I  am  ready. 
To  the  father  ever  most  comely 

It  behoveth  the  child  ever  obedient  to  be ; 
I  will  obey,  full  heartily. 

To  every  thing  that  ye  bid  me. 

Ahrakam.  Now,  son,  in  thy  neck  this  fagot  thou  take. 

And  this  fire  bear  in  thy  hand ; 
For  we  must  now  sacrifice  go  make. 

Even  after  the  will  of  God*s  command. 
Take  this  burning  brand 

My  sweet  child,  and  let  us  go ; 
There  may  no  man  that  liveth  upon  land 

Have  more  sorrow  than  I  have  woe. 

/so.     Father,  father,  you  go  right  still ; 

I  pray  now,  father,  speak  unto  me. 
Abra.  My  good  child,  what  is  thy  will  ? 

Tell  me  thy  heart,  I  pray  to  thee. 
2m.     Father,  fire  and  wood  here  is  plenty ; 

But  I  can  see  no  sacrifice  ;  ^ 
What  ye  will  offer  fain  would  I  see. 

That  it  were  done  at  best  advice. 

Ahm.   God  shall  that  ordain  that  IS  in  heaTeiif 
My  sweet  son,  for  this  offering ; 
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A  dearer  sacrifice  may  no  man  name 
Than  this  shall  be,  my  dear  darling, 
ikk     Let  be,  dear  father,  your  sad  weeping ; 
Your  heavy  looks  agrieve  me  sore. 

Tell  me,  ikther,  your  great  mourning. 
And  I  shall  seek  some  help  therefor. 

Ahra.  Alas,  dear  son,  for  needs  must  me 

Even  here  thee  kill,  as  God  hath  sent ; 
Thine  own  father  thy  death  must  be,  — 

Alas,  that  ever  this  bow  was  bent ! 
With  this  fire  bright  thou  must  be  brent ; 

An  angel  said  to  me  right  so  ; 
Alas,  my  child,  thou  shalt  be  shent ! 

Thy  careful  father  must  be  thy  foe." 

Isaac  yields  to  what  Abraham  tells  him  is  the  divine 
com'viHnd^  which  yet  he  says  makes  his  heart  "  dang 
and  deave  as  day." 

**  I$a.     Yet  work  God's  will,  father,  I  you  pray. 
And  slay  me  here  anon  forthright; 
And  turn  from  me  your  face  aw^ 

My  head  when  that  you  shall  off  smite. 

Jthrtju  Alas  !  dear  son,  I  may  not  choose, 

I  must  needs  here  my  sweet  son  kill ; 
My  dear  darling  now  must  me  lose. 

Mine  own  heart's  blood  now  shall  I  spilL 
Yet  this  deed  ere  I  fulfil. 

My  sweet  son,  thy  mouth  I  kiss, 
iso.     All  ready,  father,  even  at  your  will 
I  do  your  bidding,  as  reason  is. 

Ahra.  Alas !  dear  son,  here  is  no  grace, 

But  need  is  dead  now  miist  thou  be. 
With  this  kerchief  I  hide  thy  face ; 
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In  the  time  that  I  slay  thee, 
Thy  loyely  visage  would  I  not  see. 
Not  for  all  thi^world*8  good.*' 

It  is  true  that  the  incident  here  represented  it  m 
itself  the  most  touching  that  can  be  conceived ;  but  the 
author  of  the  play  has  amplified  the  very  brief  account 
in  Genesis,  and  worked  it  out  in  a  dialogue,  which,  rude 
although  it  be,  is  full  of  nature  and  simple  pathos.  The 
conditions  of  the  action  are  monstrous  and  incredible, 
if  we  leave  out  the  supernatural  element ;  and  the  situ- 
ation, unrelieved  by  the  ever-present  consciousness  that 
the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  made,  would  be  too  heart- 
rending for  contemplation.  But  ein  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  even  to  the  literal  acceptance  of 
the  figurative  style  and  extravagant  phraseology  of  the 
Orient,  was  assumed  by  the  writers  of  miracle-playt. 
The  son's  love,  submission,  and  self-devotion,  and  the 
father's  anguish,  are  expressed  with  tenderness  and  truth. 
Abraham's  silent  woe,  as  they  walk  together,  is  exhibited 
with  really  dramatic  power  in  Isaac's  exclamation,  Fa- 
ther, father,  you  go  right  still ; "  and  Abraham's  reply. 

Tell  me  thy  heart,"  and  his  after  exclamation,  •*  Alas, 
that  ever  this  bow  was  bent  1 "  are  full  of  pathos.  And 
when  at  last  the  child  tells  the  father  to  work  God's  will, 
yet  begs  him  to  turn  away  his  face  when  he  strikes,  and 
Abraham  kisses  his  son,  and  hides  from  his  own  eyes 
the  boy's  lovely  visage,  the  interest  is  wrought  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  supernatural  intervention  is  demanded 
by  the  holiest  instincts  of  that  very  nature  which  super- 
natural intervention  has  so  pitilessly  outraged. 
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Rude,  gross,  and  childisl?  as  were  the  miracle-playB, 
they  yet  contained  the  germ  of  our  drama  i  and  firom 
them  its  development,  for  a  long  time  slow,  but  never 
checked,  can  be  traced  up  to  the  sudden  splendid  matu- 
rity of  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  Coventry  series,  which 
we  have  just  been  examining,  differs  from  the  Towneley 
and  the  Chester  series  by  the  introduction  of  allegorical 
personages  into  some  of  the  plays.  In  the  earlier  mira- 
de-plays  the  personages  all  belonged  to  the  religious 
history  which  the  plays  were  written  to  teach ;  and 
the  author  confined  his  work  to  the  putting  of  the  scrip- 
tural story  or  saintly  legend  into  the  form  of  dialogue 
and  soliloquy.  But  as  time  wore  on,  virtues,  vices,  and 
even  modes  of  mental  action,  were  impersonated,  and 
mingled  upon  the  pageant  or  the  scaffold  with  patri- 
archs, apostles,  and  saints.  Thus  the  eighth  of  the 
Coventry  series.  The  Barrenness  of  Anna^  is  opened 
with  a  kind  of  prologue  or  introductory  chorus  by  Con- 
templation, a  character  which  reappears  in  the  series ; 
and  in  The  Salutation  and  Conception  the  Virtues, 
collectively  embodied,  with  Truth,  Pity,  and  Justice,  per- 
form functions  like  those  of  the  Greek  chorus.  At  last, 
in  T?ie  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents^  Death  (Mors)  takes 
part  in  the  action ;  and  in  some  of  the  other  plays  im- 
personal Detractors,  Accusers,  and  Consolers  also  appear. 
In  the  three  Digby  Miracle-plays  ♦  there  is  one  formed 
upon  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  interesting  in 
this  respect  And  in  the  first  of  the  set  which  repre« 
sents  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
of  two  dexils  which  are  among  the  characters,  one  is 

*  So  called  becaoM  they  are  preterred  among  the  Digby  H88.  In  the  BoA 
leiaa  Uhnrj,  See  OolUer's  ArmaU  qftht  Sta(ft,  Ac,  VoL  IL  p.  280. 
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Qamed  Belial  and  the  other  Mercury!  The  first  is 
instructed  to  enter  thus :  Here  to  enter  a  Dyrel  with 
thunder  and  fyre,  and  to  avaunce  hym  selfe  saying  as 
folowyth;  and  his  spech  spoken  to  syt  downe  in  a 
chayre.'*  While  he  is  thus  making  himself  comfortably 
at  home  in  a  devilish  way,  and  complaining  of  the  lack 
of  news,  his  attendant  or  messenger  comes  in,  according 
to  this  direction :  Here  shall  entyre  a  nother  devyll, 
calld  Mercury,  with  a  fyering,  coming  in  hast,  cryeing 
and  roryng."  After  a  consultation  as  to  the  bad  way 
their  friend  Saul  appears  to  be  in,  to  wit,  peril  of  salva- 
tion, body  and  soul,  they  both  ^*  vanyshe  away  with  a 
fyrye  fiame  and  a  tempest."  *  The  play  on  the  Life  of 
Mary  Magdaieriy  rather  a  late  miracle-play,  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  spectacle  of  unusual  attraction.  It  required 
four  pageants  or  scaffolds.  Tiberius,  Herod,  Pilate, 
and  the  Devil  —  personages  of  apparently  equal  dramatic 
dignity  —  had  each  his  own  station  before  the  audience ; 
and  the  entrance  of  the  latter  is  thus  directed :  Here 
shal  entyr  the  prynce  of  dev^Us  in  a  stage,  and  hell 
onder  neth  that  stage.**  Indeed,  the  representation  of 
hell,  or  of  hell-mouth,  into  which  demons  and  their 
victims  were  sent,  was  a  standing,  and,  it  woidd  seem,  a 
much  prized  effect  in  the  performance  of  the  miracle- 
plays.  In  the  account  books  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Coventry  plays,  there  are  many  charges  for  the  repayr- 
ing  of  Helmought.**  f  To  return  to  the  play  of  Mary 
Magdalen :  —  a  ship  appears  between  the  scaffolds ;  the 
mariners  spy  the  castle  of  Mary,  which  the  Devil  and 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  besiege  and  capture.  Lechery 
addresses  the  heroine  in  a  speech,  the  following  extract 
firom  which  will  give  a  notion  of  the  style  of  the  compo« 
iition :  — 

*  Collier,  at  aboTe. 

t  Sharpe's  DixtrrtaHon  on  the  Ooventry  Mintmrm, 
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*•  Heyl,  lady,  most  lawdabyll  of  alyauns ! 
Heyl,  orient  as  the  sonne  in  bis  reflexite  I 
Much  pcpul  be  comfortyd  be  your  benignaunt  affyaims ; 
Brighter  than  the  bomyd  is  your  bemys  of  bewte : 
Most  debonarious  with  your  aungelly  velycyte." 

The  appearance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  of  the 
Kings  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  in  this 
play  as  ten  distinct  characters,  is  not  only  very  curious, 
but  is  a  noteworthy  step  toward  the  next  stage  of  our 
drama,  which  now  took  the  allegorical  form  of  the  moral- 
play.  Of  character  and  action,  in  a  true  dramatic  sense, 
the  miracle-plays,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  no- 
ticed hereafter,  had  really  none.  The  personages  came 
upon  the  stage  and  described  themselves,  giving  a  dry 
catalogue  of  their  qualities,  conditions,  and  relations, 
and  then  went  formally  through  the  speech  and  action 
prescribed  for  them  in  Scripture  or  legend.  But  when 
allegorical  personages  began  to  midtiply,  as  they  did  in 
the  miracle-plays,  they  began  also  to  interfere  with  and 
modify  this  slavish  adherence  to  Scripture  story  and 
church  tradition ;  until  finally  these  personages,  who,  it 
will  be  seen  upon  a  momenfs  reflection,  represent  an 
extraneous  human  element,  and  are,  in  fact,  clumsy  em- 
bodiments alternately  of  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
other  characters  and  of  the  audience,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  and  completely  expelled  the  angels, 
taints,  and  patriarchs,  in  aid  of  whose  waning  power  to 
interest  the  people  they  had  been  created. 

In  a  moral-play,  pure  and  simple,  the  personages  are 
all  embodiments  of  abstract  ideas,  and  the  motive  of 
the  play  is  the  enforcement  of  moral  truth  as  a  guide  to 
human  conduct.    The  abstract  ideas  may  be  virtues,  as 
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Justice,  Mercy,  Compassion;  or  vices,  as^Avarice,  Malice, 
Falsehood;  or  a  state,  condition,  or  mode  of  life,  as 
Youth,  Old  Age,  Poverty,  Abominable  Living;  or  an 
embodiment  of  the  human  race,  as  in  the  character 
Every  Man  in  the  moral-play  of  that  name ;  or  of  a  part 
of  it,  in  the  play  of  Lusty  Juventus ;  or  of  the  end  of  all 
men,  for  in  these  compositions  Death  itself  is  not  unfre- 
quently  embodied.  But  there  were  two  prominent,  and, 
so  to  speak,  stock  characters,  which  were  as  essential 
tc  a  moral-play  as  Harlequin  and  Columbine  to  an  old 
pantomime.  These  were  the  Devil  and  the  Vice ;  the 
former  being  an  inheritance  from  the  miracle-plays,  but 
the  latter  a  new  creation.  Exactly  why  and  how  this 
personage  came  into  being  with  the  moral-play,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  may  it  not  have  been  with  the  purpose 
of  having  ever  present  an  embodied  antithesis  to  the 
motive  of  the  play  —  morality?  That  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  character  would  seem  man- 
ifest without  a  word,  were  it  not  that  other  and  fantas- 
tic derivations  have  been  suggested.*  The  Devil  was 
represented  as  the  hideous  monster  evolved  by  the  mor- 
bid religious  imagination  of  the  dark  ages,  having  horns, 
at  least  one  hoof,  a  tail,  a  shaggy  body,  and  a  visage 
both  frightful  and  ridiculous.  The  Vice  wore  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  costume  of  the  domestic  fool,  or  jester, 
of  the  period,  which  is  now  worn  by  clowns  of  the  circus. 
He  was  at  first  called  the  Vice ;  but  as  the  Vice  became 
a  distinct  line  of  character,  as  much  as  walking  gentle- 
man on  our  stage,  or  pere  noble  on  the  French,  his  name 
and  his  functions  were  afterward  those  of  Infidelity,  Hy- 
pocrisy, Desire,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes  the  part  of  a 
gallant  or  bully  was  written  for  the  Vice,  and  was  named 
accordingly;  and  sometimes  he  was  called  Iniquity. 

•  The  reader  who  cares  to  tee  them  may  find  them  stated  and  cooAitad  io 
Douoeli  JOuttraticn  of  8ltaketptartt  Vol.  I.  p.  468. 
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When  he  bore  this  name  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  a  mere  buffoon  or  down,  making  merriment  with 
gibes  and  antics,  but  a  sententious  person,  with  all  his 
^n;  for  Shakespeare  makes  the  following  descriptive 
mention  of  this  kind  of  Vice :  — 

*'  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word." 

Richard  the  Third,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

But  the  Vice  generally  performed  the  mingled  functions 
of  scamp,  braggart,  and  practical  joker.  There  was  a 
conventional  make-up  for  his  face.  Bamaby  Rich,  in 
Adventures  of  Brusanusy  published  1592,  says  that  a 
certain  personage  had  his  beard  cut  peecke  a  de- 
vant,  tumde  uppe  a  little,  like  the  Vice  of  a  playe.*'  He 
was  armed  with  a  dagger  or  sword  of  lath,  with  which 
he  beat  the  Devil ;  that  personage  having  his  revenge 
almost  invariably,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  by  taking  his 
tormentor  upon  his  back  and  running  off  with  him  into 
"  hellmought.'* 

Moral-plays  were  iirst  performed  upon  the  pageants  or 
scaffolds  from  which  they  were  driving  the  miracle-plays. 
But  at  last  it  was  thought  that  people  might  better  go  to 
the  play  than  have  the  play  go  to  them ;  and  it  was  found 
that  barns  and  great  halls  were  more  convenient  for 
actors  and  audience  than  movable  scaffolds.  Yet  later, 
people  discovered  that  best  of  all  available  places  were  inn 
yards,  where  windows,  and  galleries,  and  verandas  com- 
manded a  view  of  a  court  round  which  the  house  was 
built.  Sometimes  moral-plays  were  written  to  be  played 
in  the  interval  between  a  feast  or  dinner  and  a  banquet ; 
the  banquet  having  corresponded  to  what  we  call  the 
dessert,  and  having  been  usually  served  in  another  room. 
Hence  the  name  of  interlude^  which  was  frequently  given 
to  these  plays.    Yet  the  name  interlude  came  to  be 
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almost  confined  to  a  kind  of  play  shorter  than  a  moral- 
play,  and  without  allegorical  characters  or  significance, 
and  so  better  suited  to  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
intended.  John  Heywood  was  the  master  of  this  kind 
of  play- writing,  if  indeed  he  were  not  its  inventor ;  but 
his  proper  place  is  at  a  later  period  of  our  little 
history. 

The  oldest  English  moral-play  yet  discovered  exists  in 
manuscript,  and  is  entitled  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,^ 
It  was  written  about  1450.  The  principal  character  is 
Huroanum  Genus,  an  embodiment  of  mankind,  whose 
moral  enemies,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil, 
(Mundus,  Caro,  and  Belial,)  open  the  play  by  a  confer- 
ence in  which  they  boast  of  their  powers.  Mankind 
(Humanum  Genus)  then  appears,  and  announces  that  he 
has  just  come  Into  the  world  naked ;  and  immediately 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel  present  themselves,  and  assert 
their  claims  to  his  confidence.  He  gives  himself  up  to 
the  latter,  who,  through  the  agency  of  the  World,  places 
him  in  the  hands  of  Voluptuousness  and  Folly,  (Voluptas 
and  Stultitia.  —  But  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  charac- 
ters have  Latin  names.)  Backbiter  then  makes  him  ac- 
quainted with  Avarice  and  the  other  deadly  sins,  of 
whom  Luxury  —  in  these  plays  always  a  woman  —  be- 
comes his  leman.  The  good  angel  sends  Confession  to 
him,  who  is  told  that  he  is  come  too  soon,  he  having 
then  more  agreeable  matters  in  hand  than  the  confessing 
of  sin.  But  at  last,  by  the  help  of  Penitence,  Mankind 
is  reclaimed,  and  got  off  into  the  strong  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance in  company  with  the  seven  Cardinal  Virtues. 
Belial  and  the  Deadly  Sins  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  the 
leader  having  first  berated  and  beaten  his  forces  for 

*  0nc«  In  posMMdon  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro;  It  passad  into  the  collection  of  Mr. 
HodaOD  Ooruey,  who  aabmlttod  it  to  Mr.  CoHl«r.  8m  that  gtutlenun'a  Jn- 
maUqfth*  Slage^  Vol.  II.  p.  278. 
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having  allowed  his  prey  to  escape  him.*  Belial  and  the 
Sins  are  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Charity  and  Pa« 
tience,  who  pelt  them  with  roses  from  the  battlements. 
But  Mankind  begins  to  grow  old,  and  Avarice  under- 
mines the  castle,  and  persuades  him  to  leave  it.  Qarcio 
(a  boy)  claims  aU  the  goods  which  Mankind  has  gath« 
ered  with  the  aid  of  Avarice,  when  Death  and  the  Soul 
appear,  and  the  latter  calls  on  Pity  for  help.  But  the 
bad  angel  takes  the  hero  on  his  back,  and  sets  off  with 
him  hell-ward.  The  scene  changes  to  heaven,  where 
Pity,  Peace,  Justice,  and  Truth  plead  for  him  with  Ood, 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  Mankind  is  saved.  God 
speaks  the  moralizing  epilogue.  A  rude  drawing  on  the 
last  leaf  of  the  manuscript'  shows  the  castle  with  a  bed 
beneath  it  for  Mankind,  and  five  scaffolds  for  God,  Be- 
lial, the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  Avarice.  Mr.  Collier  is 
of  opinion  that  so  carefully  constructed  and  varied  an 
allegory  •*  must  have  predecessors  in  the  same  kind ;  *' 
but  this  supposition  seems  to  me  by  no  means  necessary. 
An  allegorical  purpose  once  formed,  the  miracle-plays 
furnished  all  the  necessary  precedents  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea.  In  another  play  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, called  Mind  Will  and  Understanding^  Anima,  the 
Soul,  also  appears,  and,  having  been  debauched  by 
the  three  personages  who  give  the  play  its  name,  she 

*  Belial  thni  Indtw  his  followers  to  the  assaolt :  — 

**  I  here  trnmpys  trebeleo  all  of  tene : 
The  wery  world  walkyth  to  werre  .  . 
Bprede  my  penon  upon  a  prene 
And  stryke  we  for  the  now  nndyr  st*rr«. 
Schapyth  now  your  sheldys  sbene 
Tone  skallyd  skronts  for  to  skerre 
Boske  ye  now,  boys,  beljrTe, 
For  ever  I  stond  in  mekyl  stryre 
Whyl  Mankind  Is  In  dene  lyre." 

Mr.  Oollier,  from  whom  I  oopy  them  Justly  remarks  upon  a  oertala  dsgret 
gf  HM  and  spirit  in  these  rude  lines. 
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"  apperythe  in  most  horribul  wyse,  fowler  than  a  fencU" 
and  gives  birth  to  six  of  the  deadly  sins  according  to  this 
direction  :  Here  rennyt  out  from  tmdyr  the  horrybuU 
mantyle  of  the  Soul  six  small  bo3r8  in  the  lyknes  of  dev- 
yllys,  and  so  retome  ageyn.^  Ckmscious  of  her  degra- 
dation, she  goes  out  with  her  three  seducers,  and  it  it 
directed  that  ^*  in  the  going  the  Soule  syngyth  in  the 
modt  lamentabuU  wyse,  with  drawte  notes,  as  yt  ys 
Bongyn  in  the  passyon  wyke."  In  the  end,  Mind,  Will, 
and  Understanding  are  converted  from  their  evil  ways, 
to  the  great  joy  of  Anima. 

John  Skelton,  poet-laureate  to  Henry  VH.  and  his 
son,  wrote  two  moral-plays,  The  Necrcinancefy  and  Jfojr- 
nificence.  A  copy  of  the  latter  still  exists ;  and  one  of 
the  former  was  seen  and  described  by  Collins,  although 
it  has  since  been  lost.  The  characters  are  a  Necroman- 
cer, the  Devil,  a  Notary,  Simony,  and  Avarice ;  and  the 
action  is  merely  the  trial  of  the  last  two  before  the 
Devil,  The  Necromancer  calls  upon  the  Devil,  and 
opens  the  court.  The  prisoners  are  found  guilty,  and 
are  sent  straightway  to  hell.  The  Devil  abuses  the  con- 
jurer, and  disappears  In  flame  and  smoke.  This  play, 
which  was  played  before  King  Henry  VII.,  at  Wood- 
stock, on  Palm  Sunday,  was  printed  in  1504.  When 
Magnificence  was  produced  we  do  not  know,  as  its  title 
page  is  without  date ;  but  Skelton  mentions  it  in  a 
poem  printed  in  1523.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  vanity 
of  magnificence.  The  hero.  Magnificence,  —  eaten  out 
of  house  and  home  by  a  raft  of  friends  called  Fancy, 
alias  Largess,  Counterfeit-countenance,  Crafty- convey- 
ance, Cloked-collusion,  Courtly-abusion,  and  Folly, — 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Adversity  and  Poverty,  and  final- 
ly is  taken  possession  of  by  Despair  and  Mischief,  who 
persaade  him  to  commit  suicide,  which  he  is  about  to 
do,  when  Good-hope  stays  his  hand,  and  Redress,  (]lir- 
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cumspection,  and  Perseverance  sober  him  down  to  a 
humble  frame  of  mind.  The  piece  is  intolerably  long, 
and  much  of  it  is  written  in  that  wearisome  verse  called 
"  Skeltonic."  *  To  relieve  it,  some  fun  is  introduced, 
which  is  of  the  coarsest  kind,  but  which  was  probably 
more  to  the  taste  of  all  the  poet's  audience,  high  and 
low,  than  his  heavy  moralizing.f  Of  pure  moral-plays  the 
reader  has  probably  had  quite  enough ;  but  two  others 
may  well  be  noticed,  on  account  of  traits  peculiar  to  them. 
In  one,  called  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Foole  thou 
art^  the  chief  character  is  Moros,  a  mischievous  fool,  who 
enters  upon  this  direction :  *•  Here  entreth  Moros,  coun- 
terfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  countenaunce, 
lynging  the  foote  of  many  songes  as  fools  were  wont.** 

*  Of  which  the  following  pusage  is  an  example:  — > 

For  connterfet  oonntenaunce  knowen  am  L 

This  worlde  is  full  of  my  fbljr. 

I  set  not  by  hym  a  fly 

Thnt  cannot  connterfet  a  lye, 

Swere  and  stare  and  byde  therebye. 

And  countenaanee  it  clenly, 

And  defende  it  manerly. 

A  knave  will  connterfet  now  a  knyght, 

A  Inrdayne  lyke  a  lorde  to  fyght, 

A  mynstrell  lyke  a  man  of  myght, 

A  ti^pyster  lyke  a  lady  bryght. 

Thus  make  I  them  wyth  thryff  to  fyght; 

Thns  at  the  last  I  brynge  hym  ryght 

To  Tybnrne,  where  they  hange  on  hyght." 

t  Ai  for  Instance,  the  Ibllowlng  passage,  quoted  by  Mr.  Oolller,  In  whkk 
Polly  wins  a  wager  that  he  will  laugh  Crafty-conyeyanoe  out  of  his  coat:— 

**  [Berefoljf  maJuth  tembtavnt  to  take  a  lovmfnm  ei^fty  osmwy 
aunoe  ihouUkr] 
Famqf  What  hast  thon  found  there  f 
Itiy  By  god,  a  lowse 

Oaftg-WKoey  Bj  coekes  harte  I  irow  thon  lysta. 

J^y  By  the  masse,  a  spanyshe  moght  with  a  gray  Iyst« 

liincy  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ora/ty  convey.  Cookes  armes,  it  is  not  so,  I  trowo 

[Here  ora/fy-conveyaunoe  puUdk  qf  kti  gmmm 
Jbiy  Put  on  thy  gowne  agayne  for  now  thon  bast  lost 
ttmey  Lo,  John  a  bonam,  where  is  thy  braynef  " 
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This  brings  to  mind  Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns, 
who  are  always  singing  the  foot  of  many  songs ;  and  we 
see  the  making  them  do  so  was  no  device  of  his,  but  a 
mere  faithful  copying  of  the  living  models  before  him ; 
though  the  l3rric  sweetness  and  the  art  and  the  wisdom 
which  he  puts  into  their  mouths  were  in  most  instances, 
we  may  be  sure,  his  own.  The  other  moral-play  in 
question.  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science^*  is  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  very  elaborate  and  ingenious,  though 
equally  dull  and  wearisome,  allegory,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  even  many  of  the  early  comedies 
and  tragedies  by  which  the  miracle-plays  were  succeeded. 
One  of  the  very  latest  of  the  moral-plays  was  The 
Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London^  which  was 
written  after  1588,  and  printed  in  1590.  But,  as  its 
title  would  indicate,  this  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  comedy ; 
and  it  is  also  remarkable  as  being  written  for  the  most 
part  in  blank  verse. 

m. 

As  allegory  had  crept  into  the  miracle-plays,  and,  by 
introducing  the  impersonation  of  abstract  qualities,  had 
worked  a  change  in  their  structure  and  their  purpose, 
which  finally  produced  the  moral-play,  so  personages 
intended  as  satire  upon  classes  and  individuals,  and  as 
representations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  day, 
took,  year  after  year,  more  and  more  the  place  of  the 
cold  and  stiff  abstractions  which  filled  the  stage  in  the 
pure  moral-play,  until,  at  last,  comedy,  or  the  ideal  rep- 
resentation of  human  life,  appeared  in  English  drama. 
Thus  in  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife^  which,  according  to 

*  Reprintdd  by  the  ShakMpeare  Society. 
TOL.  I.  k 
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Ritson,  was  published  in  1578,  and  which  contains  in- 
ternal evidence  that  it  was  written  about  eight,  yean 
before  that  date,  the  personages  are  Tom  Tyler,  his  good 
woman,  who  is  a  gray  mare  of  the  most  formidable  kind, 
Tom  Tailor,  his  friend,  Desire,  Strife,  Sturdy,  Tip^de, 
Patience,  and  the  Vice.  In  The  Conflict  of  Conscience, 
written  at  about  the  same  date,  among  Conscience,  Hy- 
pocrisy, Tyranny,  Avarice,  Sensual-suggestion,  and  the 
like,  appear  four  historical  personages — Francis  Spiera, 
an  Italian  lawyer,  who  is  called  Philologus,  his  two  sons, 
and  Cardinal  Eusebiut.  Mr.  Collier  also  mentions  a 
political  moral-play  written  about  1565,  called  Albion 
Knight^  in  which  the  hero,  a  knight  named  Albion,  is  a 
personification  of  England,  and  the  motive  of  which  is 
satire  upon  the  oppression  of  the  commons  by  the  no- 
bles. But  before  this  date,  and  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Bale  had  written  his  Kyn^  Johan^ 
a  play  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  further  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  which  partook  of  the  characters  of  a  moral- 
play,  and  a  dramatic  chronicle- history.  Indeed,  neither 
the  reformers  nor  their  opponents  were  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  stage  as  a  means  of  indoctrinating  the 
people  with  their  peculiar  views ;  and  as  the  government 
passed  alternately  into  the  hands  of  Papists  and  Protes- 
tants, plays  were  suppressed,  or  dramatic  performances 
interdicted  altogether,  as  the  good  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  in  power  seemed  to  require.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  Queen  Mary*s  reign,  1558,  a  politico-religious  moral- 
play,  called  Bespublica^  was  produced,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  check  the  Reformation.  The  kingdom  of 
England  is  impersonated  as  Respublica,  and,  by  the  au- 
thor*8  own  admission.  Queen  Mary  herself  figures  as 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  redress  and  correction.* 

•  DMcribed  in  Collier's  edltioa  of  Shakeiiware's  Works.  184S.    VoL  X 
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John  Heywood,  whose  interludes  have  been  ahready 
mentioned,  produced  his  first  play  before  the  year  1521. 
Yet,  in  turning  our  eyes  back  two  generations  to  glance 
at  his  compositions,  we  may  obtain,  perhaps,  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  gradual  development  of  tlie  English 
drama  than  if  we  had  examined  them  in  the  order  of 
time.  Heywood  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Henry 
Vin.  as  a  singer  and  player  upon  the  virginals.  His 
interludes  were  short  pieces,  about  the  length  of  one  act 
of  a  modem  comedy.  Humorous  in  their  motive,  and 
dependent  for  all  their  interest  upon  their  extravagant 
burlesque  of  every-day  life,  upon  the  broadest  jokes  and 
the  coarsest  satire,  tliey  were,  indeed,  but  a  kind  of 
farce.  That  which  is  regarded  as  Heywood*s  earliest 
extant  production  is  entitled  A  mery  play  between  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Frere^  the  Curate  and  neyhour  Pratte. 
llie  Pardoner  and  the  Friar  have  got  leave  of  the  Curate 
to  use  his  church,  the  former  to  show  his  relics,  the  lat^ 
ter  to  preach;  both  having  the  same  end  in  view— - 
money.  They  quarrel  as  to  who  shall  have  precedence, 
and  at  last  fight.  The  Curate,  brought  in  by  this  row 
between  his  clerical  brethren,  attempts  to  separate  and 
pacify  them ;  but  tailing  to  accomplish  this  single-handed, 
he  calls  the  neighbors  to  his  aid.  In  vain,  however ;  for 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Friar,  like  man  and  wife  inter- 
rupted in  a  quarrel^  unite  their  forces,  and  beat  the 
interlopers  soundly.  After  which  they  depart,  and  the 
play  ends.  In  The  Four  P*«,  another  of  Heywood's 
interludes,  the  personages  are  the  Palmer,  the  Pardoner, 
the  Poticary,  and  the  Pedlar.  In  this  play  there  is  little 
action ;  and  the  four  worthies,  after  gibing  at  each  oth- 
er* s  professions  for  a  while,  set  out  to  see  which  can  tell 
the  biggest  lie.  Afber  much  elaborate  and  ingenious 
falsehood  the  Palmer  beats  by  the  simple  assertion  that 
he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his  life ;  at 
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which  his  opponents  ''come  down**  without  anothei 
word.  The  satire  in  these  plays  is  found  in  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  characters  of  the  personages  and 
their  professions,  and  particularly  in  the  absurd  and 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  clergymen  as  to  their  priestly 
functions,  and  the  nature  of  their  relics.  In  The  Par- 
doner and  the  Friar^  the  Pardoner  produces  "  the  great 
too  of  the  holy  trynyte,**  and 

*•  of  our  Ladye  a  relyke  full  good. 
Her  bongrace,  which  she  ware  with  her  French  hode, 
Whan  she  wente  oute  al  wayes  for  sonne  bornynge ;  " 

also,  "  of  all  halowes  the  blessed  jaw  bone ; "  and  in 
The  Four  F*8  there  is  a  "  buttocke-bone  of  Pentecoste.'* 
And  yet  Heywood  was  a  stanch  Romanist. 

There  are  certain  passages  in  Heywood*s  plays,  which, 
considering  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  are  remarka- 
ble for  genuine  humor  and  descriptive  power,  as  well  as 
for  spirited  and  lively  versification.*    And  coarse  and 

•  See  the  following  daMrlptton  of  an  aUegod  Tidt  to  beU  by  Um  purdOMi 
In  The  Fbur  F*;  — 

"Thji  deryll  and  I  walkot  armo  in  armo 
So  farre,  tyll  be  bad  broagbt  me  tbytber, 
Where  all  the  djTells  of  hell  togyther 
Btode  in  a  ray*  in  suche  apparell 
A«  for  that  day  there  metely  foil. 
Theyr  homes  well  gylt,  tbeyr  clowea  taXi  eUm, 
Tbeyr  tayllee  wel  kempt,  and  as  I  wane, 
With  sotbory  batter  tbeyr  bo«Iyes  anoynted; 
I  never  sawe  derylls  so  well  appoynted. 
The  master  devyll  sat  on  his  Jacket, 
And  all  the  soules  were  playinge  at  racket. 
None  other  rackettes  they  hadde  in  hand* 
Save  every  soule  a  good  fyre  brand ; 
Wherewith  they  played  so  pretely. 
That  Lucyfer  laoghod  merely : 
And  all  the  resedew  of  the  foends 
Did  laugh  thereat  fhl  wel  like  freeodt. 
Bat  of  my  ft^ndo  I  sawe  no  whyt, 
Mor  dnrst  not  aze  for  her  as  yet. 
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indecent  as  his  productions  must  be  pronounced,  they 
exhibit  more  real  dramatic  power  than  appears  in  those 
of  any  other  playwright  of  tiie  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Heywood  founded  no  school,  seems  to  have  had  no 
imitators;  there  is  no  line  of  succession  between  him 
and  the  man  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  writer  of 
genuine  English  comedy.  We  have  seen  that  plays  in 
which  characters  drawn  firom  real  life,  mingled  with  the 
allegorical  personages  proper  to  moral-plays,  were  writ- 
ten as  late  as  1570.  Such  were  Tom  Tyler  and  his 
Wife  and  Hie  Conflict  of  Conscience,  mentioned  above. 
But  as  early  as  the  year  1551,  Nicholas  Udall,  who  be- 
came Master  of  Eton,  and  afterward  of  Westminster, 
had  written  a  play  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  with  a 
gradually  developed  action  tending  to  a  climax,  and  the 
characters  of  which  were  aU  ideal  representations  of 
actual  life ;  a  play  which  was,  in  short,  a  comedy.  The 

AnoBe  all  thli  rout  was  bronght  In  leleiui, 
And  I  by  an  usher  brought  in  presens, 
Of  Locjfer :  then  lowe,  as  wel  I  could, 
I  knelyd  whiche  he  so  well  alowde, 
That  thus  he  berkte,  and  by  saynt  Antony 
He  smyled  on  me  well  farouredly, 
Bendynge  his  browss  as  brode  as  barne  dorrsi^ 
Shakynge  his  eares  as  mged  as  bnrres ; 
Rolyng  his  eyes  as  rounde  as  two  bushels; 
Vlashynge  the  tyre  out  of  his  noee  thryls ; 
Qnashiuge  his  teeth  so  Taynglorously, 
That  me  thought  tyme  to  fall  to  flatery, 
Wherwith  I  tolde  as  I  shall  telL 

0  plesant  pyctnre  I  0  prince  of  hell  I 
Ventred  in  fasbyon  abominable 
And  syns  that  Is  inestimable 

For  me  to  prayie  the  worthyly, 

1  leve  of  prayse  as  unworthy 

To  gere  the  prays  beseehynge  tb« 
To  hoare  my  sewte,  and  then  to  b« 
80  good  to  grannt  the  thynge  I  oraTtw" 
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play  is  named  after  its  hero,  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  The 
scene  is  laid  in  London,  and  Ralph,  who  is  a  conceited, 
rattle-pated  young  fellow  ahout  town,  and  amorous  with- 
al, fancies  himself  in  love  with  Dame  Custance,  a  gay 
young  widow  with  *•  a  tocher,"  as  he  thinks,  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  and  more.  But  upon  this  point  Matthew 
Merry-greek,*  his  poor  kinsman  and  attendant,  a  shrewd, 
mischievous,  time-serving  fellow,  remarks  to  him,  that 

An  hundred  pounde  of  marriage  money  doubtless, 
Is  ever  thirtie  pounde  sterlyng  or  somewhat  less ; 
So  that  her  thousande  pounde  yf  she  be  thriftie 
Is  much  neere  about  two  hundred  and  fiftie. 
Howbeit  wowers  and  widows  are  never  poore.'* 

Which  shows  that  our  ways,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
have  not  changed  much  in  three  hundred  years  from 
those  of  our  forefathers.  When  the  play  opens,  Cus- 
tance is  betrothed  to  Garvin  Goodluck,  a  merchant  who 
is  then  at  sea.  But  Merry-greek  crams  his  master  with 
eagerly  swallowed  flattery,  and  puts  him  in  heart  by  tell- 
ing him  that  a  man  of  his  person  and  spirit  can  win  any 
woman.  Ralph  encounters  three  of  Custance's  hand- 
maids, old  and  young,  and  by  flattering  words  and 
caresses  tries  to  bring  them  over  to  his  side.  He  leaves 
a  letter  with  one  of  them  for  Custance,  which  is  deliv- 
ered, but  not  immediately  opened.  The  next  day  Dob- 
inet  Doughty,  the  merchant's  servant,  brings  a  ring  and 
token  from  Master  Goodluck  to  Dame  Custance;  but 
Madge,  having  got  a  scolding  for  her  pains  in  delivering 
Ralph's  letter,  refuses  to  carry  the  ring  and  token.  Other 
servants  entering,  Dobinet  introduces  himself  as  a  mes- 

•  Merry-groek  waa  wlnng  three  hundred  yours  ago  for  what  wo  now  call  a 
•  JoUy  ftUow."  "  Then  the'*  a  merry  QreeK  indeed.'* 
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senger  from  the  dame's  betrothed  husband;  and  they* 
especially  one  Tibbet  Talk-a-pace,  being  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  a  wedding,  and  mbtaking  the  man  who  is  thus 
to  bless  the  household,  fall  out  as  to  who  is  to  deliver 
Ralph's  presents.  But  Tib  triumphs  by  snatching  the 
souvenirs  and  running  out  with  them  to  her  mistress. 
A  reproof  to  Tib  in  her  turn  ends  the  second  act.  The 
third  opens  with  a  visit  by  Merry-greek  to  Dume  Cus- 
tance,  that  he  may  find  out  if  the  ring  and  token  have 
worked  well  for  his  master's  interest.  But  he  only 
learns  from  Dame  Custance  that  she  is  fast  betrothed 
to  Goodluck,  that  she  has  not  even  opened  Ralph's  let* 
ter,  but  knows  that  it  must  be  from  him,  — 

For  no  mon  there  is  but  a  very  dolte  and  lout 
That  to  wowe  a  widowe  would  so  go  about." 

She  adds  that  Ralph  shall  never  have  hei  for  his  wife 
while  he  lives.  On  receiving  this  news,  Ralph  declares 
that  he  shall  then  and  there  incontinently  die ;  when 
Merry^greek  takes  him  at  his  word,  ]:»retends  to  think 
that  he  is  reaUy  dying,  and  calls  in  a  piest  and  four 
assistants  to  sing  a  mock  requiem.  Ralph,  however, 
like  most  disappointed  lovers,  concludes  to  live ;  and 
Merry-greek  advises  him  to  serenade  Custance,  and 
boldly  ask  her  hand.  So  done ;  but  Custance  snubs 
him,  and  produces  his  yet  unread  letter,  which  Merry- 
greek  reads  to  the  assembled  company  with  such  defi« 
ance  of  the  punctuation  that  the  sense  is  perverted,  and 
all  are  moved  to  mirth  except  Ralph,  who  in  wrath  dis- 
owns the  composition.  Dame  Custance  retires,  and 
Merry-greek,  again  flattering  hb  mast^,  advises  him  to 
refrain  himself  awhile  from  his  lady-love,  and  that  then 
•he  will  seek  him,  for,  as  to  women, 

•*  When  ye  will  they  will  not ;  will  not  ye,  then  will 
they." 
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Ralph  threatens  vengeance  upon  the  scrivener  who  cop- 
ied his  letter ;  but  when  the  penman  reads  it  with  the 
proper  pauses,  he  finds  out  who  is  the  real  culprit ;  and 
thus  the  third  act  ends.  The  fourth  opens  with  the 
entrance  of  another  messenger  from  Ooodluck  to  Dame 
Custance.  While  he  is  talking  to  the  lady  Ralph  enters, 
ostentatiously  giving  orders  about  making  ready  his 
armor,  takes  great  airs,  calls  Custance  his  spouse,  and 
tells  Goodluck*s  messenger  to  tell  his  master  that  "  his 
betters  be  in  place  now."  The  angered  Dame  Custance 
summons  maid  and  man,  and  turns  Ralph  and  Merry- 
greek  out  of  doors;  but  the  latter  soon  slips  back,  and 
tells  her  that  his  only  purpose  is  to  make  sport  of  Ralph, 
who  is  about  returning  armed,  '*  to  pitch  a  field  "  with 
his  female  foes.  Roister  Doister  soon  enters  armed 
with  pot,  pan,  and  popgun,  and  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  assistants.  But  the  comely  dame,  who  seems  to 
be  a  tall  woman  of  her  hands,  stands  her  ground,  and, 
aided  by  her  maids,  '*  pitches  into  "  the  enemy,  and  with 
mop  and  besom  puts  him  to  ignominious  flight ;  in  which 
squabble  the  knave  Merry-greek,  pretending  to  fight  for 
his  rich  kinsman,  manages  to  belabor  him  soundly.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  Garvin  Ooodluck  makes 
his  appearance,  and  Sim  Suresby  tells  him  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard  at  his  visit  to  Dame  Custance.  Good- 
hick  is  convinced  of  the  lady's  fickleness.  She  arrives, 
and  would  welcome  him  tenderly ;  but  of  course  there  is 
trouble.  Finally,  however,  on  the  evidence  of  Tristram 
Trusty,  she  is  freed  from  suspicion ;  and  Ralph,  petition- 
ing for  pardon,  is  invited  to  the  wedding  supper,  and  the 
play  is  at  an  end.    It  is  rather  a  rude  performance ;  * 

*  The  lb!lowlng  extract  from  the  opening  of  the  third  scene  of  the  Iborth 
•et  of  tbiM  comedy  Is  a  fair  example  of  Ite  ityle :  — 

'*  CManee,  What  meane  these  lewde  felowee  thus  to  trouble  me  Htn  t 
Sjrm  Soresby  here,  perchaonoe,  ohal  thereto  deme  aom  yll. 
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but  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  regular  comedy  of 
the  romantic  school ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
a  duller  one  has  been  presented  to  a  modem  audience. 
Yet  ruder  and  coarser  than  Balph  Bolster  Doistevj  and 


And  shall  iiifpect  me  in  some  point  of  n»nghtiD«Mek 
And  thej  oome  hltherward. 

Sirm  SuraHfjf.  What  la  their  boslDfltw? 

Oust  I  hare  nought  to  them,  nor  they  to  me,  In  sadneese. 

Sun.  Let  na  hearken  them ;  aomewhat  there  1«,  I  ft«re  It. 

JRalph  Roidtr,  I  wll  apeake  oat  alonde  beat,  that  ahe  may  heare  it. 

ikrry-gnek.  Nay,  alaa  I  ye  may  ao  feare  hir  out  of  bir  wit. 

RoisUr,       By  the  croase  of  my  sworde,  I  will  hart  hir  no  whit 

Marry,        Will  ye  doe  no  harme  lo  deede  7   Shall  I  trnat  your  woida  F 

Boitttr.       By  Roiiter  Dolster'a  &yth,  I  will  apeak,  but  in  borde. 

Sun,  Let  ua  hearken  them ;  lomewhat  there  la,  I  feare  it. 

BoitUr,       I  will  apeake  out  alonde,  I  care  not  who  heare  it.  — 
Sira,  see  that  my  hameese,  my  tergat,  and  my  shield, 
Be  made  aa  bright  now  as  when  I  was  last  In  Held, 
As  white  aa  I  ahoalde  to  warre  againe  tomorrowe  — 
For  sicke  shall  I  be  bat  I  worke  some  folke  sorrows. 
Therefore  see  that  all  ahine  aa  bright  aa  salcet  Qeorge^ 
Or  aa  doth  a  key  newly  come  from  the  smith's  forge. 
I  woolde  have  my  sworde  and  hameese  to  shine  so  bright 
That  I  might  therewith  dlmme  mine  enlmiea  sight ; 
I  woolde  have  It  cast  beamea  aa  flut,  I  tell  yon  playne, 
As  doth  the  glittering  grass  after  a  ahowre  of  ralne. 
And  see  that,  in  ease  I  shonlde  hare  to  oome  to  arminge» 
All  things  may  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning. 
For  such  a  channoe  may  ohannce  In  an  honre,  do  ye  heare  f 

Merry.        As  perehaanoe  ahall  not  cbaunce  againe  In  seven  yeare. 

RoMer.       Now  draw  we  neare  to  hir,  and  heare  what  ahal  be  sayde. 

Merry.        Bat  I  wonlde  not  have  you  make  bir  too  muche  aft^yde. 

Roiiter.       Well  fonnde,  sweete  wife  (I  trust)  for  al  this  your  sonre  kx^ 

(huL  WUb!  Why  calyeme  wilbr 

Btrt.  Wifo  I  this  gears  goeth  aoroofe 

Merry,        Nay  Mtetresse  Cnstanoe,  I  warrant  you  our  letter 
Is  not  as  we  redde  e*en  nowe,  bnt  much  better; 
And  where  ye  half  stomaked  this  gentleman  afore. 
For  this  same  letter  ye  wyll  love  him  nowe  therefore; 
Nor  It  Is  not  this  letter  though  ye  were  a  qneene 
That  shonlde  breake  marriage  betweene  yoo  twalne,  I  wetB* 

CML  I  did  not  reftase  hym  for  the  letter's  sake. 

BoUUr,      Then  ye  are  content  me  for  your  husbande  to  take. 

(huL  Ton  for  my  husbande  to  take  I   Nothing  leese  truely. 

Roiiter,      Tea,  say  so  sweete  spouse,  afore  strangers  hardly. 

Merry.        And  though  I  have  hers  his  letter  of  love  with  me, 

Tet  his  rings  and  his  tokens  he  sent  keepe  safe  with  j%, 

Cktt  A  mischief  take  his  tokens,  and  him,  and  tbee  too." 
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less  amusing,  is  Oammer  OurtorCs  Needle^  which,  until 
1818,  was  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  extant  English 
comedy,  but  which  was  not  written  until  about  thirty 
years  later  than  Udall*s  play,  it  having  been  first  per- 
formed, as  Malone  reasonably  concludes,  at  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1566.  Its  author  was  John  SlilL, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  bom  in 
1543.  The  personages  in  this  play  are  all,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  rustics,  and  their  language  is  a  broad, 
provincial  dialect.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  simple  in- 
cident of  Gammer  Gurton's  loss  of  her  needle  while  she 
is  mending  her  servant  Hodge* s  breeches.  Sharp  is  the 
hunt  through  five  acts  after  this  needful  instrument  — 
Hodge  even  pretending  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Devil  upon  the  subject.  But  the  needle  is  not  found 
until  Hodge,  having  on  the  mended  garment,  is  hit  "  a 
good  blow  on  the  buttocks  *'  by  the  bailiff,  whose  services 
have  been  called  in ;  when  the  down  discovers  that 
Gammer  Gurton's  needle,  like  Old  Rapid*s  in  the  Road 
to  Euiriy  does  not  always  stick  in  the  right  place.  The 
second  act  of  this  farrago  of  practical  jokes  and  coarse 
humor  opens  with  that  jolly  old  drinking  song  begin- 
ning,— 

"  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  good,'* 

which  may  be  found  in  many  collections  of  lyric  verse. 


IV. 

Whether  it  was  that  moral-plays  satisfied  for  a  long 
time  our  forefathers*  desire  for  serious  entertainment,  and 
furnished  them  sufiicient  occasion  for  that  reflection  upon 
the  graver  interests  and  incidents  of  human  life  which  it 
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b  tragedy's  chief  function  to  suggest,  or  whether  the 
public,  wearied  by  the  sententious  gravity  of  the  moral- 
plays,  (which,  however,  their  authors  had  often  sought 
to  retrieve  by  humorous  character  and  incident,)  de- 
manded, on  the  introduction  of  real  life  into  the  drama, 
that  only  its  light  and  merry  side  should  be  presented, 
it  is  certain  that  comedy  entered  upon  the  English  stage 
much  in  advance  of  her  elder  sister.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  a  play  upon  the  story  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  was 
performed  in  London  before  the  year  1562;"*^  but  the 
earliest  tragedy  extant  in  our  language  is  Ferrex  and 
PorreXy  or  Oorhoduc^  all  of  which  was  probably  written 
by  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  but  to  the  first 
three  acts  of  which  Thomas  Norton  has  a  disputed  claim. 
This  play  is  foimded  on  events  in  the  fabulous  chronicles 
of  Britain.  The  principal  personages  are  Gorboduc, 
King  of  Britain,  about  B.  C.  600,  Videna,  his  wife,  and 
Ferrex  and  Porrex,  his  sons.  But  nobles,  councillors, 
parasites,  a  lady,  and  messengers  make  the  personages 
number  thirteen.  The  first  act  is  occupied  with  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  by  Gorboduc  to  his  sons,  and 
the  talk  thereupon.  The  second,  with  the  fomenting  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  brothers  for  complete  sovereignty. 
The  third,  with  the  events  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  Porrex 
kills  Ferrex.  In  the  fourth,  the  queen,  who  most  loved 
Ferrex,  kills  Porrex  while  he  is  asleep  at  night  in  bis 
chamber ;  the  people  rise  in  wrath  and  avenge  this  mtu:- 
der  by  the  death  of  both  Videna  and  Oorboduc.  The 
fifth  act  is  occupied  by  a  bloody  suppression  of  this 
rebellion  by  the  nobles,  who,  in  their  turn,  fall  into  dis- 
sension ;  and  the  land,  without  a  rightful  king,  and  rent 
by  civil  strife,  becomes  desolate.  This  tragedy  was  writ- 
ten for  one  of  the  Christmas  festivals  of  the  Inner  Tern* 

•  Sm  tlM  Introduction  to  JBomM)  amd  JuUttj  VoL  X.  p.  7. 
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pie,  to  be  played  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  society  ,  and 
by  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  performed  by  them 
at  White-hall  on  the  18th  of  January,  1561.  It  is  plain 
that  the  author  of  this  play  meant  to  be  very  elegant, 
decorous,  and  classical ;  and  he  succeeded.  Of  all  the 
stirring  events  upon  which  the  tragedy  is  built,  not  one 
is  represented ;  all  are  told.  Even  Ferrex  and  Porrex 
are  not  brought  together  on  the  stage,  and  Videna  does 
not  meet  either  of  them  before  the  audience  after  tlie 
first  act.  Each  act  is  introduced  by  a  dumb  show,  in- 
tended to  be  symbolical  of  what  will  follow  —  a  common 
device  on  our  early  stage  which  was  ridiculed  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  third  act  of  Hamlet ;  ♦  and  each  act, 
except  the  last,  is  followed  by  a  moralizing  and  explan- 
atory chorus  recited  by  "  four  ancient  and  sage  men  of 
Britain." 

Ferrex  and  Porrex  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
English  play  extant  in  blank  verse,  and  probably  it  was 
the  first  so  written.  It  is  to  be  wondered  that  even  in 
this  respect  it  was  ever  taken  as  a  model.  For  although 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Defence  of  Poezy^  finding  fault 
with  Ferrex  and  Porrex  for  its  violation  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  admits  that  it  is  so  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the 
hJght  of  Senaca  his  stile,  and  full  of  notable  morality, 

*   the  Order  and  SigniJicatUm  of  ihe  Damme  Shew  before  the  Jburth  Jet, 

**  Firat  the  mnslok  of  howeboies  began  to  playe,  daring  which  rame  from 
under  the  stage,  as  thongh  ont  of  hell,  three  fViriefl,  Alecto,  Megera,  and  OtiNi|»li> 
one  clad  in  blacke  garmentes  sprinkled  with  blond  and  flaniea,  their  bodies 
girt  with  snakes,  their  beds  spred  with  serpentes  in  stead  of  heire,  the  one 
bearing  in  hand  a  snake,  the  other  a  whip,  and  the  third  a  burning  firetouid; 
eoh  driving  before  them  a  king  and  a  queene,  which  moved  by  the  furies 
nnnalnrally  bad  slaine  their  ovne  children.  The  names  of  the  kings  and 
qneenee  were  these,  Tantalus,  Medea,  Athamaa,  Ino,  Cambises,  Althea;  alter 
that  the  fhries  and  these  had  passed  aboat  the  stage  thrlse,  they  departed,  and 
than  the  musick  ceased :  hereby  was  signified  the  unnatural  murders  to  ftil 
low,  that  is  to  Kiy,  Porrex,  slaine  by  hin  owne  mother;  and  of  king  Oorboduc 
and  queene  Vidoua.  killed  by  their  owne  subjects." 
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which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,"  yet  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  another  play  so  lifeless  in  movement,  so 
commonplace  in  thought,  so  utterly  undramatic  in  motive, 
so  oppressively  didactic  in  language,  so  absolutely  with- 
out distinction  of  character  among  its  personages,  can- 
not be  found  in  omr  dramatic  literature.  From  Ferrez 
and  Porrex  we  turn  even  to  the  miracle-plays  and  moral- 
plays  with  relief,  if  not  with  pleasure.  Some  notion  of 
its  tediousness  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
closes  with  a  speech  one  hundred  lines  in  length,  and 
that  the  first  act  is  chiefly  occupied  with  three  speeches 
by  three  councillors,  which  together  make  two  hundred 
and  sixty  verses.*    This  play  demands  notice  because 

*  The  following  punge,  in  which  th<»  death  of  Porrez  ti  announced,  to  • 
fiirorable  example  of  the  style  of  this  play :  — 

*  Mii'ffiffii    Ob  where  la  ruth  or  where  is  pitle  now  1 

Whether  is  genUe  hart  and  mercy  fled  7 

Are  they  exiled  ont  of  onr  stony  hrestea, 

Nerer  to  make  retame  7  la  all  the  world 

Drowned  in  blood  and  sonke  in  omeltle  1 

If  not  in  woman  mercy  may  be  foond 

If  not  (alas)  within  the  mother's  brett 

To  her  owne  childe  to  her  owne  flesh  and  blood  | 

If  ruthe  be  banished  thence,  if  pitle  there 

May  have  no  place,  if  there  no  gentle  hart 

Do  lire  and  dwell,  where  should  we  seek  It  then? 
^bodm,  Madame  (alas)  what  means  yonr  wofkiU  tale  f 
Maretlla.    0  sitly  woman  II  why  to  this  honre  V 

Hare  klnde  and  fortune  thns  deferred  my  breaU^ 

That  I  should  Uve  to  see  this  doIefoU  day  t 

Will  ever  wight  belere  that  snch  bard  hart 

Conld  rest  within  the  cmell  mother's  brett, 

With  her  owne  hande  to  slaye  her  only  eoiUMf 

Bat  ont  (alas)  these  eyes  bebelde  the  same, 

They  saw  the  drlery  sight,  and  are  become 

Most  mthfbll  recordes  of  the  bloody  ihct 

Porrez  (alan)  is  by  his  mother  slaine, 

And  with  her  hand  and  wofbU  thing  to  tell; 

While  slnmbring  on  his  earefbll  bed  he  reatti. 

His  hart  stabde  In  with  knife  is  reft  of  Ufa. 
OiHiiiio.  0  EnbolTM,  oh  draw  this  sword  of  oars, 

And  pearce  this  hart  with  speed  I  0  hateltil  Ugkt, 

0  loathsome  life,  0  sweete  and  welcome  death, 

Deore  Eubolns,  worke  this  we  thee  beoech  I 
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it  is  our  first  tragedy,  our  first  play  written  in  blank 
verse,  but  for  no  other  reason.  It  had  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  English  drama,  and  marks  no  stage 
in  its  progress.  In  that  regard  it  might  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Greece  and  in  Greek,  or  in  ancient 
British  by  Oorboduc  himself;  for  in  either  case  its 
motive  and  plan  could  not  then  have  been  more  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  English  dramatic  literature.  And  it  is 
now  proper  to  say  that  translated  plays  adapted  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  there  were  many  per- 
formed in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  are  here 
passed  by  without  notice,  not  merely  because  they  were 
translations  and  adaptations,  but  because,  not  being  an 
outgrowth  of  the  English  character,  they  were  entire- 
ly without  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
English  drama,  in  an  account  of  which  they  have  no 
proper  place.  The  Supposes  translated  from  Ariosto 
by  George  Gascoigne,  and  acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566, 
must  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  extant  play  in  English 
prose.  The  fact  is  significant  indeed,  that  none  of  the 
many  plays  written  especially  for  the  court  and  for  the 
learned  societies  and  the  elegant  people  of  that  day  have 
left  any  traces  even  of  a  temporary  influence  upon  our 
stage.  The  English  drama,  unlike  that  of  France,  had 
its  germ  in  the  instincts,  and  its  growth  with  the  growth, 
of  the  whole  English  people. 

Up  to,  and  even  past,  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  English 
drama  was  rude  in  style  and  in  construction,  gross  in 
sentiment  and  in  language.  Its  personages  had  little  char- 

JCubvlui,   Pacient  your  grace,  perhappes  he  liveth  yet. 

With  woaQd  reccared,  but  not  of  oertain  death. 

OorMm,  O  let  us  th«n  repayre  nuto  the  place. 

And  see  If  Porrez  live,  or  thua  be  shdne. 

JfsTMBa.  Ahw  he  Hveth  not,  It  is  to  tme, 

Hut  with  these  eyes  of  him  a  perelesse  priiio% 
Sonne  to  a  king  and  in  the  flower  of  yoaUi, 
Kren  with  a  twinkle  a  senselesse  stock  I  saw." 
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ttCter  or  keeping,  its  incidents  little  probability  or  con- 
nection. A  true  dramatic  style,  by  which  character  is 
evolved  and  emotion  revealed,  was  yet  unformed.  The 
cultivated  people  of  that  time  saw  these  defects,  except 
the  last,  but  devised  for  them  the  wrong  remedy.  With 
their  heads  full  of  the  ancient  classics,  they  judged  their 
own  theatre  by  a  foreign  standard,  to  which  they  would 
have  forced  it  to  conform.*    In  this  English  drama, 

*  G«org«  WbettUm«,  in  Um  dediciiUon  of  hit  Promos  and  CMnndrm,  Um 
tnddento  of  which  Shaketpcar*  used  in  bis  MtOMwrt  for  Meaturt,  and  which 
was  published  in  1678,  glres  us  the  following  criticism  upon  the  Englbb  drama 
of  that  day:-* 

*'The  Bnglishmsn  in  this  qualitie  is  most  vaine,  indisoreete,  and  out  of 
order:  be  first  grouudee  his  worke  on  impossibilities:  then,  in  three  bowers, 
ronnes  be  throne  the  worlde :  marryes,  gets  children,  makes  diiklren  men,  men 
to  oonquer  kingdomes,  murder  monsters,  and  bringeth  Gods  from  Hearen,  and 
letchetb  diviis  from  Uel.  And  (that  which  is  worst)  their  ground  is  not  so 
imperfect  ss  tlieir  workinge  indlscreete;  not  waying,  so  the  people  laugh, 
though  they  laugh  them  (for  their  follies)  to  scorn.  Manye  tymes,  to  make 
myrthe,  they  make  a  elowne  companion  with  a  Kinge:  in  theyr  grave  Councils 
they  allow  the  advice  of  fools ;  yea,  they  use  one  order  of  speaoh  for  all  per^ 
sons,  a  grose  Indeoontm^"  Ac 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  a  passage  of  bis  D^enee  qf  Asiy  (written  about  1688) 
whidi  has  been  often  quoted,  but  which  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  hera, 
•yi,— 

^Our  Tragedies  and  Comedies  are  not  without  cause  cried  out  against, 
obserring  rules  neither  of  honest  cirilitie  norskilfnll  Poetrte.  Bzoeptlng  Gor> 
bodnck  (againe  I  say  of  thot>e  tliat  I  have  seeue)  which  notwithstanding,  as  it 
is  full  of  statelie  speeches,  and  well  sounding  pliras«s,  cllniiog  to  the  height  of 
Seneca  his  stile,  and  as  full  of  notable  monJitie,  which  it  doth  most  delight* 
fnlly  teach,  and  so  obtains  the  Terie  end  of  Poesie,  yet  in  truth  it  is  very 
defectijus  in  the  circumstances,  which  grieves  me,  because  It  might  not  remaine 
as  an  exact  mndell  of  all  1>agedles.  For  it  is  faulty  in  plsce  and  time,  the  two 
necessarie  oompauious  of  sU  corporall  notions.  For  where  the  Stage  should 
alway  represent  but  one  place,  and  the  uttermost  time  presupposed  in  it, 
slionld  be  Iwth  by  Aristotle's  precept  and  common  reason,  but  ons  day,  there  is 
both  many  dayes  and  maoie  places  artificially  imagined.  But  if  it  bee  so  in 
€orboduekj  huw  much  more  in  all  the  rent,  where  you  shall  have  AHa  of  the 
one  side,  and  A/rick  of  the  other,  and  so  many  other  under  kingdoms,  that  the 
Player,  when  bo  comes  In,  must  ever  begin  with  tvlliog  where  he  is,  or  else 
the  tale  will  not  be  conceived.  Now  yon  shall  have  three  ladies  wsike  to 
gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and 
by  we  liear  newea  of  a  shipwrack  in  the  same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if 
we  sccept  it  not  (or  a  rocks.  Upon  the  baeke  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  moo- 
■ter  with  flr«  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take 
it  for  a  cave;  while,  in  the  meantime,  two  armies  file  in,  represented  with  four 
•words  and  buckliTs,  and  then  what  hard  hart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched 
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rude,  coarse  and  confused,  there  was  yet  an  inherent 
vitality.  It  was  native  to  the  English  mind,  and  it 
sought  to  present  even  in  tragedy  an  idealized  picture  of 
real  life  which  had  never  yet  been  attempted. 

Our  drama,  advancing  through  centuries,  had  slowly 
reached  this  stage  of  growth,  where  if  its  development 
had  been  stayed,  its  history  would  have  been  almost 
without  interest,  except  to  the  literary  antiquary,  when 
suddenly  its  homely,  uncouth  bud  burst  into  flower  so 
sweet,  of  beauty  so  glorious,  so  perennial,  as  ever  after 
to  gladden,  to  perfume,  and  to  adorn  the  ages.  The 
rapidity  of  this  transition  is  astonishing.  It  b  almost 
like  magical  transformation.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
from  the  time  when  the  best  plays  yet  produced  by 
English  authors  were  intrinsically  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  literature,  the  English  stage  had  become  illustrious. 

This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  great  and 
increasing  taste  of  the  day  for  dramatic  performances, 
which  called  into  the  service  of  the  theatre  every  needy 
hand  that  held  a  ready  pen.  A  crowd  of  young  men 
left  the  learned  professions  in  London,  or  abandoning 
rustic  homes,  flocked  thither  to  make  money  by  writing 
plays.  Among  these  men  seven  attained  distinction; 
and  yet  not  only  so  inferior,  but  of  so  little  intrinsic 
enduring  interest,  was  the  work  of  six  of  them,  that, 
with  one  and  hardly  one  exception,  their  names  would 

field  r  Now,  of  time  thej  are  much  more  liberal ;  for  ordtnui*  it  Is  th«t  two 
young  PrincM  fUl  in  Ioto  :  after  many  traverset  nhe  In  got  with  child,  deliT> 
ered  of  a  fair  boy ;  he  li  lost,  growetb  a  man,  fidletb  in  love,  and  is  rmdj  to 
get  another  child,  and  all  this  in  two  honrea*  apace ;  which  how  absurd  it  is  in 
sense,  even  sense  may  imagine  and  art  hath  taught,  and  all  ancient  examples 
JuKtifled,  and  at  this  daye  the  ordinarie  players  in  Jtalie  wil  not  erre  in  .  .  . 
But  besides  these  grosae  absurdities  how  all  their  Playes  be  neither  right 
Tragedies  nor  right  Comedies,  mingling  Kings  and  Clownee  not  because  the 
matter  so  carleth  it,  but  thrnst  in  the  Clowne  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a 
part  in  Mqjestical  matters  with  neither  decende  nor  discretion ;  so  as  ueithar 
the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right  sportfnlness  is  by  dieir  moDgrel 
Tragicomedy  obtained." 
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not  ha^e  been  known  outside  of  purely  literary  circles, 
but  for  tbe  seventh.  They  were  Thomas  Kyd,  John 
Lilly,  George  Peele,  George  Chapman,  Robert  Greene, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  and  William  Shakespeare.  Of 
the  six,  the  oldest  whose  age  is  known  to  us  was  only 
ten  years  the  senior  of  the  seventh,  and  the  most 
eminent,  Marlowe,  was  bom  but  two  years  before  him.* 
Shakespeare  got  to  work  in  London  very  early  in  life. 
He  was  using  his  pen  as  a  dramatic  writer  there  before 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old.f  These  men  were  there- 
fore in  both  the  strictest  and  in  the  broadest  sense  his 
contemporaries — his  contemporaries  as  men  and  as 
authors.  The  mere  fact  that  he  found  four  of  them, 
Kyd,  Peele,  Ghreene,  and  Marlowe,  in  the  front  rank  of 
dramatic  writers  on  his  arrival  in  London,  does  not 
properly  entitle  them  to  consideration  as  his  predecessors 
in  English  drama.  Being  so  absolutely  contempora- 
neous with  him  in  age,  they  could  be  justly  regarded  as 
his  predecessors  only  as  having  been  the  founders  of  a 
school  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  disciple,  or  to  which 
he  had  established  a  rival  or  a  successor.  But  he  stood 
to  them  in  neither  of  these  relations.  He  and  they 
were  all,  with  a  single  exception,  of  one  school,  of  which 
neither  one  of  them  was  the  founder.  With  this  one 
exception  these  men  were  all  striving  to  do  the  same 
thing,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  way.  The  time  had 
come  when  it  was  to  be  done,  and  the  time  brought  the 
men  who  were  to  do  it,  each  according  to  his  ability. 
And  not  only  were  their  aims  identical,  but  there  is  the 
heat  reason,  short  of  competent  contemporary  testimony, 

*  Lilly  WHS  born  about  1658,  Peele  about  the  same  year,  Chapman  In  1650, 
Greene  about  15€0,  Marlowe  about  1662,  Sbakeepeare  in  1664.  The  date  of 
Exd*e  birth  can  only  be  conjectured. 

t  See  Section  XIL  of  the  Enay  on  the  Anthonhiit  of  King  Bmry  the  Sixth 
VoL  VII. 

TOL.  I.  / 
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for  believing  that  four  of  them,  including  Shakespeare, 
were  colaborers  upon  still  existing  works.* 

The  exception  to  this  unity  of  purpose  was  John  Lilly, 
the  author  of  Eujphues,  Lilly  is  known  in  dramatic  lit- 
erature as  the  author  of  eight  comedies  written  to  be 
performed  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.f  They  are  in  all 
respects  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  English  drama. 
They  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  representations  of 
human  life  and  human  character,  but  are  pure  iantasy 
pieces,  in  which  the  personages  are  a  heterogeneous 
medley  of  Ghrecian  gods  and  goddesses,  and  impossible, 
colorless  creatures  with  sublunary  names,  all  thinking 
with  one  brain,  and  speaking  with  one  tongue  —  the 
conceitful,  crotchety  brain  and  the  dainty,  well-trained 
tongue  of  clever,  witty  John  Lilly.  They  are  all  in 
prose,  but  contain  some  pretty,  fanciful  verses  called 
songs,  which  are  as  unlyrical  in  spirit  as  the  plays  in 
which  they  appear  are  undramatic.  From  these  plays 
Shakespeare  borrowed  a  few  thoughts ;  but  they  exercised 
no  modifying  influence  upon  his  genius,  nor  did  they  at 
all  conform  to  that  of  the  English  drama,  upon  which 
they  are  a  mere  grotesque  excrescence.  Chapman,  one 
of  the  elder  and  the  stronger  of  the  six  above  named,  is 
not  known  as  the  author,  even  in  part,  of  any  play  older 
than  Shakespeare's  earliest  performances.  He  probably 
entered  upon  dramatic  composition  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  in  life  than  either  of  the  others;  and  as  a 
dramatist  he  is  properly  to  be  passed  over  in  this  place, 

•  See  the  Introdaction  to  The  Taming  qfthe  Shrew  and  the  Eomy  upon  At'v 
Henry  the  Sixth, 

t  Lilly's  Plays  are  Bndimt'on^  Ozmpcupe,  Sapho  and  PhaoHy  OaiUUhea^ 
Mydan^  MMier  Bcmbie,  The  Woman  in  the  Moone^  and  Leve't  Mdamorphont. 
The  Maid's  Metamorphosis,  which  was  pablished  anonymously  In  1000,  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  as  also  has  A  Warning  fnr  Fhir  Womtn,  which  was 
published  anonymously  in  1690 ;  but  neltlicr  of  them  bean  tmeea  of  his 
■lyle. 
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as  not  even  having  been  Shakespeare's  predecessor,  in  the 
mere  order  of  time,  by  even  that  very  brief  period  which 
may  be  admitted  in  the  cases  of  Peele,  Greene,  and  Mar- 
lowe. The  styles  of  these  three  dramatists  are  com- 
mented upon,  and  extracts  from  their  plays  are  given,  in 
the  Essay  upon  the  Authorship  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  another  volume  of  this  work,  where  they  are 
particularly  considered  in  their  relation  to  Shakespeare. 
I  will,  however,  notice  here  the  opinion  generally  received, 
that  Marlowe's  talents  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of 
either  Greene  or  Peele  —  a  judgment  to  which  I  cannot 
entirely  assent,  as  far  as  Peele  is  concerned.  Peele's 
plays,  it  is  true,  lack  some  of  Marlowe's  fire  and  fury ; 
but  they  are  also  without  much  of  his  fustian.  Peele's 
characters  are  less  strongly  marked  than  Marlowe's; 
but  they  are  also  less  absurd  and  extravagant,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  equally  well  discriminated,  though 
that  is  little  praise.  Peele's  David  and  Batlieheha  is  a 
play  which  for  the  genuineness  of  its  feeling,  if  not  for 
the  harmony  of  its  verse,  Marlowe  might  have  been 
glad  to  own ;  and  The  Battle  of  Alcanzar  is  in  the  same 
Airious,  bloody  vein  with  his  Taniburlatnej  and  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  it  in  sense  and  keeping.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  the  Prologue  to  Peele's  Arraignment  of 
Paris ^  which  was  published  in  1584,  when  Marlowe  was 
but  twenty  years  old,  and  before  he  had  taken  his  Bach- 
elor's degree  at  Cambridge,  is,  for  its  union  of  complete- 
ness of  measure  with  variety  of  pause,  unsurpassed  by 
any  dramatic  blank  verse,  that  of  one  play  excepted, 
which  was  written  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The 
critical  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Marlowe's  works 
must  constantly  remember  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  Edward  the  Second  —  his  best  play 
in  versification  no  less  than  in  style,  sentiment,  and 
character  —  was  written  after  1590,  and  after  the  pro- 
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duction  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy* 

With  regard  to  these  dramatists  there  only  remains  to 
be  noticed  the  claim  which  has  been  set  up  for  one  of 
them,  Marlowe,t  that  he  was  the  first  who  used  blank 
verse  upon  our  public  stage,  and  the  first  who  harmon- 
ized it  with  variety  of  pause.'*  As  to  which  I  will  only 
say,  briefly,  that  although  it  is  probably  true  that  he  in 
his  Tamburlaine  made  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  bring 
blank  verse  into  vogue  in  pla3rs  written  for  the  general 
public,  and  to  substitute  the  roll  and  flow  of  measured 
rhythm  for  the  feebler  and  more  monotonous  music  of 
rh3rme  in  dramatic  poetry  intended  for  uncultured  as 
well  as  cultured  ears,  I  cannot  find  in  this  endeavor 
reason  for  giving  him  the  credit  due  to  an  innovator, 
much  less  that  which  belongs  to  an  inventor.  Blank 
verse,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  in  plays  produced  for 
special  occasions  and  audiences  many  years  before  Mar- 
lowe wrote  ;  and  he,  writing  only  for  the  general  theatre- 
going  public,  seems  merely  to  have  used,  and  somewhat 
improved,  an  instrument  which  he  found  made  to  his 
hand.  Among  the  dramatists  who  preceded  Marlowe  in 
the  use  of  blank  verse  on  the  public  stage  is  one  who,  in 
my  judgment,  wrote  it  with  a  spirit  and  a  fireedom  which 
Marlowe  himself  hardly  excelled.  This  dramatist  is  the 
author  of  Jeronimo,  A  continuation  of  this  play,  called 
The  Spanish  Tragedy^  or  Hieronimo  is  mad  again^ 
which  we  know,  upon  Thomas  Heywood*s  testimony, 
was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd,  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular plays  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Kyd  was  also  the  author  of  Jeronimo.  But 
a  comparison  of  the  two  plays  shows  them  to  be  so  unlike 

*  See  pp.  4S8,  439  of  the  Esmj  apon  the  Antborthlp  of  King  Henrj  th« 
Sixth.  Vol.  VII. 

t  By  Mr.  Collier  In  hii  Hietory  of  EngUch  DramAtk  Poetry,  Ac,  and  by  Mr 
I^oe  in  hi§  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
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in  all  respects  —  in  versification,  m  language,  in  dramatic 
characterization,  and  in  aU  distinctive  poetic  traits  —  that 
it  seems  very  dear  that  the  fact  that  Kyd  did  write  The 
Spanish  Tragedy  is  conclusive  evidence  against  his 
authorship  of  the  elder  play.  It  would  be  difficult  foi 
two  contemporary  dramatic  poets,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  same  or  a  very  similar  subject,  to  produce  two  works 
more  unlike  in  all  particulars.  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
had  been  written,  as  we  know  upon  Ben  Jonson's  testi- 
mony, long  enough  before  1587  to  be  then  an  old  story. 
We  may  be  equally  sure  that  the  play  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation  had  preceded  it  some  years.  In  structure 
Jeronimo  bears  strong  traces  of  the  pre-£lizabethan  era. 
It  opens  with  a  dumb  show  explanatory  of  the  situation 
of  the  characters  before  the  action  commences ;  the 
action  does  not  *'  grow  to  a  point,"  and  the  play  conse- 
quently rea^  less  like  a  tragedy  than  an  episode  of  his- 
tory dramatized  with  little  art;  quite  one  half  of  the 
play  is  in  rhyme ;  and  among  its  dramatis  personce  one  is 
allegorical  —  Revenge.  This  personage  and  the  Ohost  of 
Andrea,  the  slain  lover  who  appears  with  him  in  the  last 
scene  of  Jeronimo^  are  also  used  by  Kyd  in  The  Span- 
ish Tragedy;  but  in  that  they  merely  form  a  chorus, 
and  neither  mingle  in  nor  influence  the  action.  The 
traits  of  Jeronimo  just  mentioned,  and  particularly  the 
first  and  last,  are  indicative  of  a  period  earlier  than  that 
known  as  the  Elizabethan  era ;  while  the  versification 
and  characterization  belong  to  that  era,  and  indeed  would 
disgrace  none  of  its  dramatists  except  Shakespeare  him- 
self, and  are  hardly  unworthy  of  his  prentice  hand. 
Dumb  shows  went  out  as  Elizabethan  dramatists  began 
to  occupy  the  stage;  and  allegory  is  the  distinctive 
trait  of  the  period  of  the  moral-plays,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  yielded  place  gradually  to  real  life.  The 
use  of  dumb  show,  and  especially  the  introduction  of 
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an  allegorical  character*  among  the  dramatis  persona  of 
a  tragedy  of  real  life  written  in  blank  verse,  of  which 
no  other  example  is  known  to  me,  distinctly  mark  the 
transitional  type  of  JeronimOy  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  English  tragedy 
in  the  stage  of  its  development  immediately  preceding 
that  which  produced  Shakespeare.  And  indeed  this 
play  and  its  continuation,  in  spite  of  the  cnideness  of 
both  and  the  childishness  of  the  latter,  seem  to  have 
left  stronger  traces  of  influence  upon  Shakespeare's  works 
than  any  other,  or  than  all  others,  written  by  his  pred- 
ecessors or  his  contemporaries. 

The  English  drama,  and  not  the  stage  and  the  theatres, 
before  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  is  the  subject  of  this 
account ;  but  it  may  be  fitly  closed  with  a  very  brief 
description  of  the  play-houses  and  the  theatrical  man- 
agement of  his  early  years.  The  general  use  of  inn- 
yards  as  places  of  dramatic  amusement  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  remarks  upon  the  moral- 
play  ;  and  when  Shakespeare  arrived  in  London,  at  least 
three  inns  there  —  the  Bull,  the  Cross  Keys,  and  the 
Bell  Savage  —  were  thus  regularly  occupied.  But,  by  a 
striking  coincidence,  with  the  Elizabethan  era  of  our 
drama  came  theatres  proper,  buildings  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  actors  and  audiences.  Shakespeare 
found  three  such  in  the  metropolis,  —  four,  if  to  The 
Theatre,  The  Curtain,  and  Black-friars,  we  are  to  add 
Paris  Garden,  where  bear-baiting  shared  the  boards 
with  comedy.  AU  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare's  time 
were  probably  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  Of  the  three 
above  mentioned,  the  Blackfriars  belonged  to  the  class 
called  private  theatres — we  know  not  why,  unless  because 
die  private  theatres  were  entirely  roofed  in,  while  in  the 
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others  the  pit  was  uncovered,  and  of  course  the  stage 
and  the  gallery  exposed  to  the  external  air.  A  flag  was 
kept  flying  from  a  staff  on  the  roof  during  the  perform- 
ance. Inside  there  were  the  stage,  the  pit,  the  boxes 
and  galleries,  much  as  we  have  them  nowadays.  In 
the  public  theatres,  the  pit,  separated  from  the  stage  by 
paling,  was  caUed  the  yard,  and  was  without  seats.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  pit  or  yard  varied,  according  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  theatre,  from  twopence,  and  even 
a  penny,  to  sixpence ;  that  to  the  boxes  or  rooms  from  a 
shilling  to  two  shillings,  and  even,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  half  a  crown. 

The  performances  usually  commenced  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  but  the  theatre  appears  to  have  been 
always  artificially  lighted,  in  the  body  of  the  house  by 
cressets,  and  upon  tiie  stage  by  large  rude  chandeliers. 
The  small  band  of  musicians  sat,  not  in  an  orchestra  in 
front  of  the  stage,  but,  it  "would  seem,  in  a  balcony  pro- 
jecting from  the  proscenium.  People  went  early  to  the 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  places,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  play  to  begin,  they  read,  gamed, 
smoked,  drank,  and  cracked  nuts  and  jokes  together. 
Those  who  set  up  for  wits,  gallants,  or  critics,  liked  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  itself,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
do  all  through  the  performance,  lying  upon  the  rushes 
with  which  the  stage  was  strewn,  or  sitting  upon  stools, 
for  which  they  paid  an  extra  price. 

Pickpockets,  when  detected  at  the  theatre,  seem  to 
have  been  put  in  an  extempore  pillory  on  the  stage, 
among  the  wits  and  gallants,  at  whose  tongues,  if  not 
whose  hands,  they  doubtless  suffered.  Kempe,  the  actor, 
in  his  Nine  Dates*  Wonder^  A.  D.  1600,  compares  a  man 
to  "  such  a  one  as  we  tye  to  a  poast  on  our  stage  for  all 
the  people  to  wonder  at  when  they  are  taken  pilfering." 

Certain  very  peculiar  dramatic  companies  should  not 
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be  passed  by  entirely  without  notice.  They  were  com- 
posed  altogether  of  children.  The  boys  of  St.  Paul's 
choir,  those  of  Westminster  school,  and  a  special  com- 
pany called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were  the  most 
important.  The  first  two  acted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  St.  Paul's  choir  and  of  the  school,  the 
last  under  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  Their  per- 
formances were  much  admired,  and  the  companies  of 
adult  actors  at  the  theatres  were  piqued,  and  perhaps 
touched  in  pocket,  by  the  public  favor  of  these  youn- 
kers.  Shakespeare  shows  this  by  a  speech  which  he 
puts  into  Rosencranz*s  mouth.  {Hamlety  Act.  II.  Sc.  2.) 
Their  audiences  were  generally  composed  of  the  highei 
classes,  and  they  acted  plays  of  established  reputation 
only.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  JcKk 
Drum* 8  Entertainment^  published  in  1601,  which  was 
itself  played  by  the  children  of  Paul's,  as  appears  by 
its  title  page :  — 

Sir  Edward.    I  sawe  the  Children  of  PawUa  last 
night. 

And  troth  they  pleas*d  me  prettie,  prettie  well. 
The  Apes  in  time  will  do  it  handsomely. 

Planet.    V  faith  I  like  the  Audience  that  freqaenteth 
there. 

With  much  applause.    A  man  shall  not  be  choakte 
With  the  stench  of  Qarlicke,  nor  be  pasted 
To  the  bamy  lackett  of  a  Beer-brewer. 

Brahant^  Jn,    'Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,  and  I 
hope  the  Boyes 
Will  come  one  day  into  the  Courte  of  Requests. 

Brahanty  Sig.    I,  and  they  had  good  playes,  but  thej 
produce 

Such  mustie  fopperies  of  antiquitie 

As  do  not  sute  the  humorous  ages  backs 

With  cloathes  in  fashion."  «.    -a  ft  h 
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The  performance  was  announced  by  three  flourishes 
of  trumpets.  At  the  third  sounding,  the  curtain,  which 
was  divided  in  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ran 
upon  rods,  was  drawn,  and  after  the  prologue  the  actors 
entered.  The  prologue  was  spoken  by  a  person  who 
wore  a  long  black  cloak  and  a  wreath  of  bays  upon  his 
head.  The  reason  of  which  costume  was,  that  prologues 
were  first  spoken  by  the  authors  of  plays  themselves,  who 
wore  the  poetical  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as 
we  see  it  in  the  old  portraits  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
others.  When  the  authors  themselves  no  longer  ap- 
peared as  prologue,  the  actors  who  were  their  proxies 
assumed  their  professional  habit.  Poor  Robert  Greene, 
the  debauched  playwright  and  poet,  begged  upon  his 
miserable  death-bed  that  his  coffin  might  be  strewed 
with  bays ;  and  the  cobbler's  wife,  at  whose  house  he 
died,  respected  this  clinging  of  the  wretched  author  to 
his  right  to  Parnassian  honors,  and  fulfilled  his  last  re- 
quest. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Elizabethan  era  it  was 
common  for  all  the  actors  who  were  to  take  parts  in  the 
play  to  appear  in  character  and  pass  over  the  stage 
before  the  performance  began.  This  was,  a  relic  of  the 
days  of  the  miracle-plays  and  moral-plays.  In  the 
course  of  the  play  he  who  played  the  clown  woidd  favor 
the  audience  with  outbreaks  of  extemporaneous  wit  and 
practical  joking,  in  virtue  of  a  time-honored  privilege 
claimed  by  the  clowns  to  speak  more  than  was  set 
down  for  them.*'  Indeed,  extempore  dialogue  seems  to 
have  been  permitted  to,  if  not  expected  from,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  comic  characters.  Such  stage  directions 
as  the  following  from  Greene's  Tu  qmque  (A.  D.  1614) 
are  not  uncommon :  "  Here  they  two  talke  and  rayle 
what  they  ItBt ;  then  Rash  speakes  to  Staynes." 

AU  speake^    Ud*s  foot  dost  thou  stand  by  and  do 
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nothing  ?  come  talke  and  drown  her  clamors.  Here  ihty 
aU  talke  and  Joyce  gives  over  weeping  and  Exit** 

Between  the  acts  there  was  dancing  and  singing ;  and 
after  the  play,  a  jig,  which  was  a  kind  of  comic  solo 
sung,  said,  acted,  and  danced  by  the  clown  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  own  pipe  and  tabor.  Each  day*8 
exhibition  was  closed  by  a  prayer  for  the  Queen,  offered 
by  all  the  actors  kneeling. 

The  stage  exhibited  no  movable  scenery.  It  was 
hung  with  painted  cloths  and  arras ;  when  tragedy  was 
played,  the  hangings  were  sometimes,  at  least,  sable ; 
over  the  stage  was  a  blue  canopy,  called  "  the  heavens.*' 
Although  there  was  no  proper  scenery,  there  was  ample 
provision  of  rude  properties,  such  as  towers,  tombs, 
dragons,  painted  pasteboard  banquets,  and  the  like. 
Furniture  was  used,  of  course,  and  was,  in  many  cases, 
the  only  means  of  indicating  a  change  of  scene,  which, 
indeed,  in  most  cases  was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
audience,  helped,  it  might  be,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says, 
if  the  supposed  scene  were  Thebes,  by  seeing  Thebes 
written  in  great  letters  on  an  old  door."  *  Machinery 
and  trap-doors,  were  freely  used,  and  gods  and  goddesses 

*  Bach  •tage  directioiM  m  th«  following  •how  how  rerj  nide  wera  Uie  devkaa 
for  fodlcatlDg  a  chauge  «)f  acena  in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  and  the  aarly 
part  of  the  17  th  oentnrlea :  — 

**SnUrSybaalifin0  in  child  bed  with  fur  ehOdl^h^har:' 

Ueywood'a  Golden  Age,  1011. 
**  Enter  a  ihomaker  titting  on  the  gage  at  wnrk.  Jenkint  io  him.** 

Greene's  Gtory^-Oretne,  1690. 

In  the  following  passage  the  audience  were  evidently  expected  to  make 
believe  "  that  a  fbw  steps  across  the  stage  was  a  going  to  the  town's  end. 

**  Shoemaker.  Gome,  sir,  will  you  go  to  the  town's  end  now,  sir? 

Jmkine.  Ay  sir,  otune.— Now  w«  are  at  the  town's  end;  what  aaj  yoo 
oow?** 

Aism,  %d  tttpra. 

In  the  plays  of  that  period,  after  a  murder  or  killing  In  combat,  the  direction 
ta  generally  to  the  sorriTor,  ^  Exit  with  the  body."  There  was  no  device  by 
which  the  dead  body  could  be  shut  out  from  the  audience,  that  the  next  soeoe 
might  go  on  without  its  presence. 
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were  let  down  from  and  hoisted  up  to  the  heavens  in  chairs 
moved  hy  pulleys  and  tackle  that  creaked  and  groaned 
in  the  most  suhlunary  and  mechanical  manner.  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  was  a  balcony,  which,  like  the  fuini'^ 
tore  in  the  Duke  Aranza*s  cottage,  served  a  hundnnl 
uses.*'  It  was  inner  room,  upper  room,  window,  bal- 
cony, battlements,  hill  side.  Mount  Olympus,  any  place, 
in  £Biet,  which  was  supposed  to  be  separated  from  and 
above  the  scene  of  the  main  action.  It  was  in  this 
balcony,  for  instance,  that  Sly  and  his  attendants 
sat  while  they  witnessed  the  performance  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  wardrobes  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  were  rich,  varied,  and  costly.  It  was 
customary  to  buy  for  stage  use  slightly  worn  comt 
dresses  and  the  gorgeous  robes  used  at  coronations. 
Near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Steevens  tells  us, 
there  was  **yet  in  the  wardrobe  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  a  rich  suit  of  clothes  that  once  belonged  to 
James  I."  Steevens  saw  it  worn  by  the  performer  of 
Justice  Greely  in  Massinger's  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
DebU.  The  Allen  papers  and  Henslowe*s  Diary* 
inform  us  fully  upon  this  point.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  payment  of  £4  1 4s.,  equal  to 
91 20,  for  a  single  pair  of  hose ;  and  by  the  former  we  see 
that  £16,  equal  to  8400,  was  the  price  of  one  embroidered 
velvet  cloak,  and  £20  lOs.,  equal  to  85 1 2,  that  of  another. 
Costume  of  conventional  significance  was  also  worn; 
for  Henslowe  records  the  purchase  at  the  large  price  of 
£3  10s,  of  '*  a  robe  for  to  goo  invisibell." 

A  comparison  »f  the  prices  paid  for  dresses,  with  those 
paid  for  the  plays  in  which  they  were  worn,  shows  us  that 
the  absence  of  scenery  and  of  stage  decoration,  to  which 
it  has  been  supposed  we  owe  much  of  the  rich  imagery 

*  Both  pQblflbed  by  the  8hakeq>Mr«  Sodetj. 
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in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  was  due  only  to  poverty  of 
resource,  and  not  to  the  higher  value  set  by  the  public, 
and  consequently  by  the  theatrical  proprietors,  upon  the 
intellectual  part  of  their  entertainment.  The  highest 
sum  which  Henslowe  records  as  having  been  paid  by 
him  before  1600,  as  the  full  price  of  a  play,  is  £8  —  not 
half  wl^t  was  given  for  a  doak  that  might  have  been 
worn  in  it ;  the  lowest  sum  is  £4  —  not  as  much  as  the 
hero*s  hose  might  have  cost.  By  1613,  theatrical  com- 
petition had  raised  the  price  of  a  play  by  a  dramatist  of 
repute  to  £20,  which,  being  equal  to  9500  of  the  present 
day,  was  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  the  proprietors  could 
afford,  and  was  not  an  inadequate  payment  for  such 
plays  as  went  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  the  day.  Happily,  nearly  all  of  these  have 
perished;  and  of  those  which  have  survived,  the  best 
claim  the  attention  of  posterity  only  because  Shakes* 
peare  lived  when  they  were  written. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  GENroS. 


THE  student  of  language,  or  the  mere  intelligent 
observer  of  the  speech  of  his  own  day,  cannot  but 
notice  how  surely  men  supply  themselves  with  a  word 
when  one  is  needed.  The  new  vocal  sign  is  sometimes 
made,  but  is  generally  found.  A  lack  is  felt,  and  the 
common  instinct,  vaguely  stretching  out  its  hands,  lays 
hold  of  some  common,  or,  mayhap,  some  half-forgotten 
or  rarely-used  word,  and,  putting  a  new  stamp  upon  it, 
converts  it  into  current  coin  of  another  denomination, 
a  recognized  representative  of  new  intellectual  value. 
Purists  may  fret  at  the  perversion,  and  philolc^ers  may 
protest  against  the  genuineness  of  the  new  mintage ;  but 
in  vain.  It  answers  the  needs  of  those  who  use  it,  and 
that  is  all  that  they  require.  The  word  *  talent,'  in  the 
sense  of  mental  Acuity,  affords  an  example  both  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  perversion  in  question.  Its  appropri- 
ation took  place  about  three  centuries  ago ;  but  its  per- 
version has  been  gradually  going  on  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living,  and  is  perhaps  hardly  yet  completed. 
And  there  is  this  singularity  in  its  history,  that  it  was 
taken  at  about  the  same  time  into  the  vocabulary  not  of 
one  language,  but  into  those  of  several ;  into  fdl  those. 
Hi  hctt  which  felt  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Scrip* 
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tures  at  tbe  time  of  the  revival  of  learning.  Christ's 
parable  of  the  servants  who  received  a  different  number 
of  talents  in  tnist  during  their  master's  absence,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  with  its  original  meaning  of  a  sum  of 
money,  but  figuratively  to  signify  those  personal  gifts 
and  advantages  for  the  use  of  which  each  man  is  respon- 
sible, is  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  modem  languages,  it  having  been  taken 
into  them  in  its  purely  metaphorical  signification.  But 
at  first  it  was  used  to  mean  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind ; 
and  in  fact,  until  the  present  generation,  it  was  synon- 
3rmous  with  *  genius,*  a  word  which,  in  its  application  to 
the  mind  or  soul,  is,  in  our  tongue  at  least,  of  later 
introduction.  The  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  lexicogra- 
phers of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages  give 
definitions  of  these  words  which  are  really  identical. 
And  Crabbe  himself,  altliough  his  function  is  that  of 
nice  discrimination,  can  divide  them  no  farther  than  by 
saying  that  genius  is  the  particular  bent  of  the  intel- 
lect which  is  bom  with  a  man,"  and  that  "  talent  is  a 
particular  mode  of  intellect  which  qualifies  its  possessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others ; "  thus  furnishing 
as  perfect  an  example  as  could  be  given  of  distinction 
without  difference.  But  since  the  author  of  the  Syn- 
onymes  issued  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  1837,  the 
usage  of  intelligent  people  has  been  drawing  a  sharper 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  words.  One, 
*  genius,'  has  been  raised,  and  the  other  has  been  de- 
graded, fi*om  their  former  common  level.  The  next  lex- 
icographer  who  does  his  work  with  nicety  and  thorough- 
ness must  define  *  genius*  as  original,  creative  mental 
power,  and  *  talent '  as  that  inferior  and  more  common, 
though  sometimes  more  expanded  and  more  beneficent, 
faculty  which  puts  to  new  use  facts  already  known,  prin- 
ciples already  discovered,  methods  of  thought  or  expres- 
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lion  already  established,  or  which,  in  literature  and  the 
arts  of  design,  produces  by  labor  and  taste<  rather  than 
by  new  conception.  Genius  may  be  of  high  or  of  low 
order ;  talent  may  be  great  or  small.  Genius  may  be 
pestilent ;  talent  beneficent.  But  the  former  in  its  lower 
grades  is  not  approached  in  kind  by  the  latter  in  its 
larger  development,  any  more  than  a  poor  diamond  is 
rivalled  by  a  fine  quartz  crystal,  or  a  living  spring,  firom 
which  flows  but  a  thread  of  water,  by  a  reservoir  which 
supplies  the  daily  needs  of  millions.  The  apothegm, 
Poeta  nascUuTy  nan  fiU  is  true  only  if  by  •  poet '  we  mean 
only  the  poet  of  genius.  But  so  we  do  not  mean ;  and 
we  have  crowned,  and  worthily  crowned,  a  made-poet 
with  bays,  and  left  a  poet-bom  to  live  by  gauging  the 
liquor  that  quickened  his  inspiration  and  soothed  his 
grief.  Perhaps  Gray  affords  the  most  signal  example 
of  poetic  talent  developed  and  cultivated  to  its  utmost 
capability  and  perfection,  and  his  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  the  most  admired  instance  of  an  exquisite 
work  of  poetic  art  produced  by  taste  and  fine  suscepti- 
bility and  labor  —  in  a  word,  by  talent.  But  certainly 
the  highest  manifestation  of  genius  in  poetry  is  Shake- 
speare; who,  indeed,  united  in  himself  genius  in  its 
supremest  nature  and  talent  in  its  largest  development, 
adding  to  the  peculiar  and  original  powers  of  his  mind 
a  certain  dexterity  and  sagacity  in  the  use  of  them  which 
are  frequently  the  handmaids  of  talent,  but  which  are 
rarely  found  in  company  with  genius. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  genius.  One  sup- 
plies the  needs  and  expresses  the  spirit  of  its  age ;  the 
other  finds  its  inspiration  in  elemental  truth,  and  deals 
only  with  that  which  is  eternal.  Of  the  three  great 
poets  of  the  world,  (if  we  pass  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job,)  Homer,  working  in  the  simplest  elements 
of  human  nature,  limited  less  than  any  one  of  his  suc- 
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cessors  by  artificial  modes  of  thought  and  fonns  of  life, 
himself  a  mere  voice  chanting  an  unconscious  epic  in 
the  dim  twilight  beyond  the  farther  verge  of  history, 
and  telling  the  story  of  man's  youth  before  his  anxious 
eyes  had  been  turned  inward,  belongs  preeminently  tp 
the  universal  type  of  genius,  and  therefore  appeals  di- 
rectly to  both  instructed  and  uninstructed  minds ;  while 
of  those  who  found  their  inspiration  in  their  own  expe- 
rience, Dante,  the  chief,  as  much  politician  as  poet, 
making  a  hell  for  his  foes  and  a  heaven  for  his  friends, 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  period  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Hence 
it  is  that  even  among  his  countrymen  Dante  is,  and 
always  must  remain,  the  poet  of  the  instructed  few; 
while  unlearned  men  of  all  bloods  and  all  ages  find  in 
the  barrier  of  a  foreign  tongue  their  only  hindrance  to 
perusing,  with  a  common  delight,  the  ever  fresh  and 
living  page  of  Homer.  But  Shakespeare  presented  as 
simply  and  directly  as  Homer  to  the  universal  mind  of 
man  the  perennial  truth  of  unchanging  nature.  This 
seems  to  have  been  perceived  by  his  very  contempora- 
ries. Ben  Jonson,  in  the  only  line  of  his  eulogy  of 
Shakespeare  which  is  generally  known,  and  which,  con- 
winually  cited,  is  almost  as  oflen  destructively  misquoted, 
expresses  this  appreciation  of  his  beloved  friend  and 
fellow.  It  will  be  recognized  by  nearly  every  reader  in 
these  words :  — 

He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.'* 

But  this  was  not  what  Jonson  wrote.  He  said  of  Shake* 
speare,  — 

**  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; " 

and  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  one  preposi- 
tion for  the  other  shows  a  failure  to  appreciate  Jonson's 
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meaning,  and  degrades  a  most  remarkable  expression  of 
the  high  quality  of  Shakespeare's  genius  into  a  clever 
antithetical  utterance  of  the  commonplace  eulogy  that 
his  fame  would  endure  forever.  Jonson  said  (and  the 
context,  as  well  as  the  line  itself,  shows  his  meaning) 
that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  man  of  his  age,  but  that 
what  he  wrote  was  for,  adapted  to,  all  time.  The  voice 
of  more  than  two  centuries  has  confirmed  this  far-reach- 
ing and  discriminating  judgment.  Yet  it  but  partly  told 
the  truth;  for  Shakespeare  alone,  of  all  great  poets, 
attained  the  highest  and  rarest  combination  of  power, 
and  united  in  himself  the  two  kinds  of  genius.  He  was 
both  of  his  age  and  for  all  time.  Only  his  race  could 
have  produced  him,  —  for  a  Celtic,  a  Scandinavian,  or 
even  a  German  Shakespeare  is  inconceivable,  —  and  that 
race  only  at  the  time  when  he  appeared.  The  English, 
or  so-cuUed  Anglo-Saxon,  race  is  distinguished  by  a  sober 
earnestness  and  downrightness  of  character  which  man- 
ifests itself  even  in  its  narrative,  dramatic,  and  poetical 
literature;  and  our  greatest  poet,  universal  although 
he  was,  marked  himself  peculiarly  ours  by  raising  his 
di/zy  pile  of  fancy  and  imagination  upon  the  broad  and 
solid  foundation  of  English  common  sense.  But  Shake- 
speare not  only  thought  as  an  Englishman,  and  spoke 
as  an  Englishman,  and  so  was  always  truly  national, 
although  outside  of  history  he  chose  only  one  English 
subject  for  dramatization, — he  thought  and  spoke  only  as 
an  Englishman  could  speak  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  Hia 
plays  could  have  been  produced  neither  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  nor  after  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  Yet  bearing  thus  plainly  the  mark  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  of  the  race,  which  produced  them,  these 
writings  have  as  their  chief  distinction,  that  whatever 
they  possess  of  beauty  is  beautiful,  and  whatever  they 
tell  of  truth  is  true,  to  all  mankind  forever.   The  attempt 
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to  explain  such  an  intellectual  phenomenon  seems  indeed 
presumptuous.  We  may  rightly  admire  what  we  can- 
not  fully  iinderstand ;  we  may  apprehend  what  wc  cannot 
comprehend,  and  comprehend  that  which  we  cannot  wor- 
thily express ;  and  I  own  that  I  shrink  back  as  I  essay 
to  measure  with  my  little  line  and  fathom  with  my  puny 
plummet  the  vast  profound  of  Shakespeare*s  genius. 

Individual  organization  determines  preference ;  but 
organization  and  circumstances  together  determine 
choice,  which  is  preference  moved  by  will,  or  pref- 
erence in  action.  Happily  both  these  joined  make  a 
dramatist  of  Shakespeare.  Circumstances  took  him  to 
London  to  earn  his  bread ;  circumstances  made  the  thea- 
tre the  aptest  field  for  his  labor ;  and  his  organization 
fitted  him  supremely  for  the  dramatic  function.  Yet, 
had  he  been  bom  in  the  present  day,  it  may  at  least  be 
questioned  whether  he  would  have  chosen  the  drama  as 
his  profession.  He  would  probably  have  sought  a  more 
remunerative  or  a  less  preoccupied  field  of  labor  than 
that  of  the  English  drama  in  the  present  day.  But  liv- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  went  to  London  to 
become  an  actor  and  write  plays  for  a  London  audience. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  imaginative  works,  written  to 
please  the  public  of  a  great  city,  have  less  of  a  town 
air,  of  that  urban  quality  which,  for  instance,  is  so 
striking  in  Pope*s  poems,  in  Addison's  essays,  and  in 
the  plays  of  their  period  and  of  Dryden*s,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare's  dramas.  Yet  it  was  only  in 
London  that  those  plays  could  have  been  written.  Lon- 
don  had  but  just  before  Shakespeare's  day  made  its 
metropolitan  supremacy  felt,  as  well  as  acknowledged, 
throughout  England.  As  long  as  two  himdred  years 
after  that  time  the  co\mty  of  each  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  was  betrayed  by  his  tongue  ;  but  then  the  speech 
of  the  cultivated  people  of  Middlesex  and  its  ricinity 
had  become,  for  all  England,  the  undisputed  standard. 
Northumberland,  or  Cornwall,  or  Lancashire  might  have 
produced  Shakespeare's  mind ;  but  had  he  lived  in  any 
one  of  those  counties,  or  in  another,  like  them,  remote 
in  speech  as  in  locality  from  London,  and  written  for  his 
rural  neighbors  instead  of  the  audiences  of  the  Black- 
friars  and  the  Globe,  the  music  of  his  poetry  would  have 
been  lost  in  sounds  uncouth  and  barbarous  to  the  gen- 
eral ear,  the  edge  of  his  fine  utterance  would  have  been 
turned  upon  the  stony  roughness  of  his  rustic  phraseol- 
ogy. His  language  would  have  been  a  dialect,  which 
must  needs  have  been  translated  to  be  understood  by 
modern  English  ears,  with  the  loss  of  that  heavy  dis- 
count which  is  always  paid  at  the  desk  of  the  broker 
in  literary  exchange.  For  us  of  after  ages,  and  so  for 
the  perpetuity  and  difiusion  of  Shakespeare's  fame,  he 
appeared  at  a  most  propitious  period  of  the  history  of 
our  race,  not  only  as  to  its  language,  but  as  to  its  polit- 
ical and  social  condition.  As  to  language,  there  was 
then  a  freedom  from  critical  and  scholastic  restraint 
which  has'  never  since  existed,  united  to  a  copiousness 
of  vocabxdary,  which,  except  in  the  direction  of  philos- 
ophy and  science,  has  not  been  materially  enlarged. 
The  English  language,  even  the  English  of  London, 
although  Chaucer  and  Spenser  had  used  it,  was  regarded 
then,  in  England  itself,  as  unfit  for  the  use  of  scholars ; 
English  literature  held  no  admitted  place  in  the  realm 
of  letters ;  and  the  English  people  were  of  small  con- 
sideration in  Europe.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  oi 
London  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kindred  empire,  which 
k  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  arms  and  commerce,  one  of 
the  five  or  six  great  powers  of  civilized  Christendom. 
We  measure  its  importance  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
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time-honored  literary  metropolis  of  the  great  kingdom 
and  the  great  republic  whose  tongue  it  speaks.  But  at 
the  time  of  Shakespeare's  arriyal  there,  although  that 
time  was  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Londou 
was  only  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  part  of  a  little 
island  which  then  contained  the  whole  English  race  — 
a  race  which  had  not  yet  taken  its  appointed  place 
among  the  nations.  Indeed,  as  a  people,  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth*s  reign  that  we  attained 
to  the  full  maturity  of  our  English-hood.  The  great 
civil  wars,  which  involved  three  generations,  though 
lasting  but  thirty  years,  and  which  ended  by  placing  the 
Tudors  oxr  the  throne,  were  not  only  the  expiring  throes 
of  feudalism,  they  were  the  pangs  of  a  new  birth ;  and 
that  birth  was  the  English  nation.  To  the  land  made 
more  nearly  homogeneous  by  the  upturning  and  inter- 
mingling of  its  elements  in  this  long  civil  convulsion, 
the  Reformation  came,  and  completed  the  enfranchise* 
ment  which  the  destruction  of  feudalism  had  but  partly 
accomplished.  The  English  character  did  not  com- 
pletely attain  its  ideal  type  until  after  it  had  freed  itself 
from  the  fetters  of  feudality,  and  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the  latter 
event  it  seems  to  have  been  more  purely  and  absolutely, 
and  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  and  generously, 
English  than  the  influences  of  party  politics,  the  entan- 
gling interests  of  an  extended  empire,  and  the  artificial 
sustaining  of  a  dead  form  of  society  have  permitted  it 
to  be  since  that  period.  Then,  from  this  people,  thus 
interfused,  thus  tried  and  purified,  thus  invigorated  by 
repose,  in  the  first  flush  and  strength  of  its  perfected 
and  awakened  nature,  there  sprang  an  array  of  men  glo- 
rious in  arts  and  arms,  in  learning  and  in  literature,  in 
commerce  and  in  statesmanship.  It  was  this  period, 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  princess  whose  reign 
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filled  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  which  extended  from 
about  1575  to  1625,  which  produced  the  men  who 
changed  the  position  of  the  English  people  before  the 
world ;  and  chief  among  them,  though  not  then  reck- 
oned of  them,  wad  William  Shakespeare. 

Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  die 
Shakespeare*8  own  race  acknowledge,  with  one  consent, 
that  the  rustic-bred  playwright  was  the  greatest  of  poets 
and  one  of  the  wisest,  if  not  the  wisest,  of  men.  It 
took  us  two  himdred  years  to  bring  ourselves  with  una- 
nimity to  the  simple  acceptance  of  that  miracle.  We 
literally  brought  ourselves  to  it ;  for  the  professed  schol- 
ars and  critics  rather  hindered  than  helped  our  progress 
to  that  large  appreciation  in  which  they  were  ever  behind 
the  people.  In  fact,  Shakespeare's  supreme  popularity 
dates  from  his  own  day ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  not 
exceptional,  but  conformed  to  a  rule  which  is  almost 
imiversal.  The  judgment  of  posterity  may  reverse,  or 
it  may  confirm,  enhance,  and  diffuse,  the  approval  of 
contemporaries  ;  but  in  literature  the  man  who  fails  to 
please  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  has  failed 
forever.  We  have  contemporary  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  ^lakespeare's  plays  were  regarded  by  the  public  of 
his  own  day  as  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  all  his 
rivals ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  them  which  was  printed  in  the  book- 
seller's Address  to  the  Reader  of  Troihis  and  Cre»$ida 
in  1609  —  that  •*  they  serve  for  the  most  common  com- 
mentaries of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives"  —  has  been 
more  than  decorated  and  illustrated,  amplified  and  weak- 
ened, by  all  subsequent  criticism.  It  was  the  demand 
of  succeeding  generations  for  these  dramas,  the  delight  in 
them  which  was  constantly  felt  and  expressed,  broaden- 
ing, deepening,  strengthening  steadily  year  by  year,  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  influence  which  they  exerted, 
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which  compelled  the  critics  to  undertake  to  account  for 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  literature.  The  lit- 
erary history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  which  Shakespeare  was  alive,  shows  a 
demand  for  his  plays  hy  the  reading  public  unapproached 
in  the  case  of  any  other  author.  The  fondness  grew. 
It  included  all  classes  of  readers,  from  the  most  thought- 
ful to  those  who  merely  sought  in  books  a  momentary 
pastime.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  Shakespeare's  plays  was  at 
least  fourfold  greater  than  that  for  any  other  book,  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  already  issued  from  the 
press,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  admired  and 
elegant  writer  of  the  early  part  of  that  period  had  de- 
voted his  best  powers  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the 
works  of  our  great  epic  poet,  while  he  hardly  mentions 
those  of  the  greater  dramatist.  Yet  the  literary  men  of 
his  own  day  who  praise  Shakespeare,  almost  without 
exception,  leave  his  plays  unnoticed,  and  limit  their 
eulogy  to  his  Venu$  and  Adonis  and  his  Lucrece ;  and 
the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yielding,  person- 
ally, as  we  can  see,  to  the  spell  of  his  genius,  were  yet 
reluctant,  doubtful,  and  troubled  with  many  scruples 
when  they  came  to  account  for  all  the  admiration  of 
which  they  themselves  and  their  labors  were  living  wit- 
nesses. True,  one  of  them,  himself  a  poet.  Pope,  passed 
in  happy  phrase  one  of  the  most  penetrative  judgments 
that  has  been  uttered  upon  him  when  he  said,  The 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  is  inspiration  indeed.  He  is  not 
so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and 
it  is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  for  her  as  that  she 
speaks  through  him."  But  he,  like  all  his  contempora- 
ries and  immediate  successors,  thought  it  necessary  to 
praise  and  blame  with  alternate  breath,  and  to  point  out 
deformities,  manifold  and  monstrous,  in  this  bewitchingt 
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bat  untatored  and  half  savage  child  of  nature.  Yet,  at 
this  very  time,  the  intelligent  love  of  Shakespeare  was 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  breast  that  his  "vords 
and  thoughts  pierced,  like  multitudinous  fibres,  the  z.zeU 
lectual  life  of  the  people ;  and  while  these  men,  and  their 
little  rhymes,  and  their  bulbous  sentences  might  have 
lived  or  perished  and  no  harm  been  done,  and  little  no- 
tice taken,  he  could  not  have  been  displaced  without  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  whole  English  nature,  and  a  destruction 
of  no  small  part  of  the  phraseology  of  common  life.  This 
being  true  as  to  the  relative  position  of  our  own  critics  to 
our  own  spontaneous  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  still 
more  is  it  true  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  foreign  crit- 
ics to  that  appreciation.  Some  people,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  have  more  than  half  admitted  that  the 
German  critics  taught  us  to  understand  our  own  poet. 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  this  of  the  English  race  in 
Europe ;  I  know  that  it  is  not  true  of  that  part  of  it  in 
America.  Here,  at  least,  there  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  class  of  people  so  large  and  so  diffused  through  soci- 
ety that  it  cannot  be  rightly  called  a  class,  who  do  not 
know  that  there  are  German  critics,  who  have  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  criticism,  to  whom  Schlegel  is  unre- 
vealed,  and  Coleridge  is  but  a  name,  and  who  yet  read, 
and  understand,  and  love,  and  delight  in  Shakespeare, 
and  who  would  quietly  smile  at  the  notion  that  *'  at  last" 
we  understand  Shakespeare  because  some  learned  people 
have  said  very  profound  sa3rings  about  his  revelations  of 
the  "  inner  life."  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
perception  with  expression,  or  comprehension  with  power 
of  analysis.  Newton  saw  no  better,  rejoiced  no  more  in 
the  beauty  of  color,  than  other  people  because  he  ana- 
lyzed the  sunbeam.  The  ignorant  monk,  who  would 
have  burned  him  as  a  sorcerer,  illuminated  missals  with 
an  intuitive  mastery  of  the  harmonies  of  the  prism,  which 
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he  could  not  have  attained  hj  all  his  experiments,  or 
explained  by  all  his  theories.  Shakespeare  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  and  understood  all  mental  relations 
and  conditions,  saw  thb,  and,  as  if  with  an  eye  of  favor 
upon  the  millions  who  would  read  him  with  simple  pleas- 
ure, made  Birone  say  of  the  astronomers,  — 

**  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are.** 

That  which  first  distinguished  Shakespeare  from  the 
little  throng  of  dramatists  among  whom,  and  with  some 
of  whom,  he  first  labored,  was  the  character  of  his 
thought,  and  the  language  in  which  he  clothed  it  —  in 
a  word,  his  style.  It  is  that  which  first  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  of  the  present  day  when  he  takes  up 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  is  that  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  his  writing  from  that  of  other  dram- 
atists in  the  same  play,  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Parts 
of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^ 
and  Pericles.  The  distinction  can  be  made  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  certainty  by  any  one  qualified  by  nat- 
ural gifts  and  practice  for  such  investigations,  even  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare's  earliest  writing.  It  is  not  tliat 
Shakespeare  is  all  fine  gold,  and  others  are  all  dross ; 
but  when  we  know  that  of  several  mines  one  produces 
gold,  another  silver,  and  another  lead,  and  when  we  find 
gold  and  dross,  or  silver  and  dross,  or  lead  and  dross,  or 
gold  and  silver  and  lead  together,  we  need  not  be  in 
much  doubt  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  ownership. 

Purely  English  as  Shakespeare  was  in  what  we  may  call 
the  externals  of  his  dramatic  art,  he  was  in  no  respect 
more  so  than  in  his  style.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Italian  literature  had  begun  to  exercise 
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4k  jiodifying  influence  upon  that  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially upon  English  poetry.  Surrey,  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Daniel,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Drayton,  Milton, 
all  show  the  effect  of  this  influence.  In  Shakespeare's 
writings  it  does  not  appear,  except,  perhaps,  in  his 
erotic  pastorul  poem  Venvs  and  Adonis.  His  very  son- 
nets are  free  from  any  traces  of  Italian  spirit  or  yersifl- 
cation.  He  went  to  Italian  literature,  —  at  his  time  the 
great  mint  and  treasure-house  of  Action, — but  it  was  only 
for  the  mere  incidents  of  a  tragedy  like  Othello^  or  a 
comedy  like  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  He  doubtless  read 
Italian  well  enough  to  master  the  works  of  the  early 
Italian  novelists;  but  although  the  literature  of  that 
language  could  not  but  have  insensibly  enlivened  his 
genius,  and  enriched  his  stores  of  thought,  it  had  no 
perceptible  eflect  upon  his  mental  tone,  his  turn  of 
expression,  or  his  choice  of  imagery.  He  is  as  free 
from  the  influence  of  this  as  he  is  from  that  of  classic 
literature,  the  imitation  of  which  was  in  vogue  with  the 
regularly  educated  writers  of  his  day.  His  vocabulary, 
at  once  his  means  of  thought  and  medium  of  expression, 
is  merely  that  of  his  time,  that  which  was  used  by  his 
dramatic  contemporaries  and  by  the  translators  of  our 
Bible.  Writing  for  the  general  public,  he  used  such 
language  as  woidd  convey  his  meaning  to  his  auditors — 
the  common  phraseology  of  that  period.  But  what  a 
language  was  that !  In  its  capacity  for  the  varied  and 
exact  expression  of  all  moods  of  mind,  all  forms  of 
thought,  all  kinds  of  emotion,  all  the  reasoning  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  a  tongue  un- 
equalled by  any  other  known  to  literature  ;  a  language 
of  exhaustless  variety,  strong  ^vithout  ruggedness,  and 
flexible  without  effeminacy ;  a  manly  tongue,  yet  bend- 
ing itself  gracefully  and  lovingly  to  the  tenderest  and  the 
daintiest  needs  of  woman,  and  capable  of  giving  utter- 
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ance  to  the  most  awful  and  impressive  thoughts  in  homely 
words  that  come  from  the  lips  and  go  to  the  heart  of 
childhood !  It  would  seem  as  if  that  language  had  been 
preparing  itself  for  centuries  to  be  the  fit  medium  of 
utterance  for  the  world's  greatest  poet.  Hardly  more 
than  a  generation  had  passed  since  the  English  tongue 
had  reached  its  perfect  maturity,  — just  time  enough  to 
have  it  well  worked  into  the  unconscious  usage  of  the 
people,  —  when  Shakespeare  appeared,  to  lay  upon  it  a 
burden  of  thought  which  would  test  its  extremest  capa- 
bility. He  could  not  exhaust,  but  he  fully  exhibited,  all 
the  capacities  of  the  English  tongue.  His  distinction 
was  not  in  the  words  which  he  used,  but  in  the  use  to 
which  he  put  them.  No  unimportant  condition  of  his 
supreme  mastery  over  expression  was  his  entire  freedom 
from  restraint,  it  may  almost  be  said  of  consciousness, 
in  the  choice  of  language.  He  was  no  precisian,  no 
etymologist,  no  purist.  He  was  not  purposely  writing 
literature.  The  only  criticism  that  he  feared  was  that 
of  his  audience,  which  represented  the  English  people 
of  all  grades  above  the  peasantry.  These  he  wished 
should  not  find  his  writing  incomprehensible  or  dull; 
no  more. 

If  we  except  the  translators  of  our  Bible,  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  best  English  that  has  yet  been  written ;  but 
they  who  speak  of  it  as  remarkably  pure,  that  is,  as  hav- 
ing a  notably  small  admixture  of  Romance  words,  utter 
mere  vague,  unwarranted  encomium.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  probably  more  Romance  words 
adopted  into  our  language  than  there  had  been  before, 
or  have  been  since,  if  we  exclude  words  of  technical  or 
quasi-technical  character.  These  words  Shakespeare 
and  the  translators  of  the  Bible  used  at  need  with  un- 
conscious freedom.  The  vocabularies  both  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Shakespeare's  plays  show  forty  per  cent,  of  Ro- 
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mance  or  Latin  words,  which,  with  the  exception  jusi 
named,  is  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  is  now  used 
by  our  best  writers,  certainly  larger  than  is  heard  from 
those  who  speak  their  mother  tongue  with  spontaneous 
idiomatic  correctness.*  So  many  Latin  words  having 
been  adopted  into  the  English  language  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  and  English  having  been,  up  to  that  period, 
almost  excluded  from  literature,  the  Latin  element  then 
retained  much  of  its  native  character ;  to  which  fact  is 
due,  in  some  measure,  Shakespeare* s  use  of  words  of 
Latin  origin  in  their  radical  signification.  But  although 
he  does  this  much  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  the  result  of  no  yielding  to 
the  constraints  of  scholarship.  In  brief,  words  were  his 
slaves,  not  he  theirs ;  and  if  one  could  -serve  his  pur- 
pose better  than  another,  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  the 
birthplace  or  to  trace  the  lineage  of  his  servant.  He  will 
compose  verse  after  verse  almost  wholly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables;  and  this  equally  in  passages  descrip- 
tive, dramatic,  and  lyric  in  character,  and  of  the  utmost 
dissimilarity  of  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will 
make  two  Latin  words  fill  an  entire  verse,  except,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  syllables.  Again,  Shakespeare  mingles 
words  of  native  and  of  foreign  origin  which  are  syno- 
nymes  so  .closely  as  to  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  ple- 
onasm —  a  charge  which  can  for  like  reason  be  brought 
ag  iinst  the  noble  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  thus  manifest  that  Shakespeare  was  secure  and  thought- 
less in  his  use  of  words,  except  as  to  their  power  to  serve 
his  present  purpose.  So  that  there  can  be  no  more 
futile  objection  to  a  reading  in  his  plays  than  that  the 
doubtful  word  occurs  in  no  other  passage  of  his  writing. 
For  if  he  had  occasion  to  use  a  word  but  once»  or,  for 

•  See  Lteturea  on  ike  Bufflith  Lanffua^t,  bj  the  Hon.  George  P.  Manb,  LL. 
pp.  1^  126. 
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that  matter,  to  make  it  for  his  single  need,  he  would 
have  used  or  m  ide  it  without  hesitation.  Yet  his  intu- 
itive knowledge  of  the  peculiar  value  of  words  of  vari- 
ous derivation  is  continuously  manifest.  That  he  was 
keenly  sensible  of  the  ludicrous  effect  of  long  Latin 
words  in  certain  situations  is  manifest,  not  only  from  such 
instances  as  Costard* s  conclusion  that  *  remuneration  * 
is  "  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings,"  and  BardolpWt 
definition  of  *  accommodated,'  "  That  is,  when  a  man  is, 
as  they  say,  accommodated  ;  or  when  a  man  is  —  being 
—  whereby  —  he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing,*'  but  from  such  usage  as 
that  in  iS^tV  Tohy  Belches  rejoinder  to  MaricCs  remon- 
strance against  his  roistering  behavior,  "  Tilly  vally,  am 
I  not  consanguineous  ?  **  where  the  use  of  the  Latin 
word  and  the  abstract  idea  has  a  humor  which  would 
have  been  lost  had  he  said,  "  Am  I  not  her  kinsman  ?  " 

Shakespeare's  freedom  in  the  use  of  words  was  but  a 
part  of  that  conscious  irresponsibility  to  critical  rule 
which  had  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  his  whole  dramatic  style.  To  the  working 
of  his  genius  under  this  entire  unconsciousness  of  re- 
straint we  owe  the  grandest  and  the  most  delicate  beau- 
ties of  his  poetry,  his  most  poignant  expressions  of  emo- 
tion, and  his  richest  and  subtlest  passages  of  humor. 
For  the  superiority  of  his  work  is  just  in  proportion  to 
his  irresponsibility  to  literary  criticism.  His  poems,  the 
least  excellent  of  his  writings,  were  written  for  the  lit- 
erary world ;  and  it  is  upon  them  that  his  contempora- 
ries, in  passing  literary  judgment,  found  his  reputation. 
His  sonnets,  which  occupy  a  middle  place,  were  ^Tritten 
for  himself  or  for  his  private  friends,  and  were  obtained 
for  publication  in  some  indirect  way.  His  plays  were 
mere  entertainments  for  the  general  public,  written  not 
to  be  read,  but  spoken ;  written  as  business,  just  at 
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Rogers  wrote  money  circulars,  or  Bryant  writes  lead- 
ing articles.  This  freedom  was  suited  to  the  unparal- 
leled richness  and  spontaneousness  of  his  thought,  of 
which  it  was,  in  fact,  partly  the  result,  and  itself  partly 
the  condition.  Ben  Jonson  had  these  traits  of  his 
friend*8  genius  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  that  passage 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  had  an  excellent  phantasy, 
hrave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed 
with  that  facility  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  he 
should  he  stopped.  SufflanUnandus  erat^  as  Augustus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power; 
would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.**  We,  with  our 
dictionaries,  and  our  books  of  synonymes,  our  thesau- 
ruses  of  words  and  phrases,  to  facilitate  literary  compo* 
sition,  our  Blairs  and  our  Kameses,  may  think,  some  of 
us,  that  we  have  smoothed  the  road  to  literary  distinc- 
tion, when  we  have  but  cumbered  our  movement  and 
distracted  our  attention.  After  all,  the  secret  of  the  ai^t 
of  writing  is  to  have  somewhat  to  say,  and  to  say  just 
that  and  no  other.  We  think  in  words,  and  when  we 
lack  fit  words  we  lack  fit  thoughts.  When  we  strive  to 
write  finely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  we  become  bom- 
bastic or  inane.  Oldisworth,  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  Lives  of  the  PoetSy  says  of  Edmund  Neale,  (known 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Smith,)  who  had  a  great 
reputation  in  his  own  day,  Writing  with  ease  what 
could  easily  be  written  moved  his  indignation.  When 
he  was  writing  upon  a  subject  he  would  seriously  con- 
sider what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if 
alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  him 
to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others.**  Which,  I  take  it, 
is  one  principal  reason  why,  although  the  world  yet 
hears  something  of  Demosthenes,  of  Homer,  of  Virgil, 
and  of  Horace,  it  has  long  ceased  to  hear  any  thing  of 
Neale.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Shake« 
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speare,  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  was  guided  hj 
no  written  law  because  in  his  day,  in  England,  no  lit- 
erary law  had  yet  been  written.  In  The  Garden  of 
Eloquence^  by  Henry  Peacham,  published  in  1577,  there 
are  forms  and  figures  of  speech  described,  and  classified, 
and  named  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  more, 
with  apt  rules  to  use  them  withal.  But  not  seeking  to 
square  his  work  by  these  rules,  Shakespeare  wrote  in 
his  marvellous  fashion,  because,  if  he  wrote  at  aU,  it  was 
just  as  easy  for  him  to  write  in  that  way  as  in  any  other. 
When  Lear  says,  — 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow ; 
Thy  element's  below,"  — 

the  critics  of  the  last  century,  walking  through  the 
clipped  verdure  and  formal  alleys  of  the  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence, point  out,  with  dignified  complacency,  that 
'''here  is  a  most  remarkable  prosopopoeia.'*  So  there 
is,  if  they  must  have  it  so.  But  it  comes  from  Shake- 
speare's  pen  as  a  matter  of  course ;  as  if  no  other  thought, 
no  other  words,  could  have  occiurred  to  him  on  that  occa- 
sion. And  what  cared  he  "What  Homer  or  what  Virgi] 
would  have  said  ?  But  it  is  always  thus  with  him.  Un- 
like other  great  writers,  he  does  not  seem  to  scatter  his 
riches  with  a  lavish  hand ;  they  drop  from  him  like  fat- 
ness from  the  clouds  of  heaven;  as  if  with  the  intel- 
lectual riches  of  a  god  he  had  a  godlike  serenity  in  their 
possession  and  their  bestowal. 

Notwithstanding  Shakespeare's  copiousness  of  thought 
and  affluence  of  imagery,  no  remark  upon  his  style  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  that  so  often  made  by  his  crit- 
ics, that  he  does  not  repeat  himself.  It  has  even  been 
attempted  to  regulate  his  text  upon  this  assumption. 
But  Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  either  hit 
own  thoughts  or  words,  or,  for  that  matter,  those  of 
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other  writers,  when  to  do  so  served  his  present  pur- 
pose.   Examples  are  scattered  all  through  his  plays. 

In  no  respect  was  Shakespeare*  s  art  classical.  He 
was  essentisdly  a  Goth,  and  his  style  corresponded  en- 
tirely to  the  character  of  hb  mind.  English  is  a  Gothic 
language ;  yet  there  can  be  classical  English,  as  we  have 
been  shown  by  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  In  the  former 
of  these  eminent  writers  we  find  the  perfection  of  ease, 
clearness,  harmony,  and  dignity.  So  we  do  in  Shake- 
speare, except  that  some  passages,  from  compression  of 
many  thoughts,  from  neglect  of  elaboration,  and  some 
times  from  corruption,  lack  clearness.  But  it  is  not  thus 
that  Shakespeare's  style  is  to  be  defined.  It  is  not  to 
be  defined  at  all:  it  is  a  mystery.  Addison's  sound 
sense,  the  eminently  graceful  character  of  his  mind,  and 
his  lambent  humor,  were  individual  qualities  which 
marked  his  thought;  but  as  to  his  style,  it  can  be 
easily  analyzed ;  its  elements  can  be  detected,  and  their 
proportions  declared.  But  you  cannot  take  certain 
qualities  of  style  and  combine  them  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  by  certain  rules,  and  make  your  Shakespeare's 
mixture.  A  nameless  something  —  not  grace,  not  har- 
mony, not  strength  —  which  yet  mingles  with  them  all 
in  Shakespeare,  would  be  lacking.  Addison's  perfect 
style  has  been  perfectly  imitated.  There  have  been  men, 
there  might  be  many  men,  who  could  produce  not  what 
would  properly  be  called  an  imitation  of  it,  but  the 
thing  itself.  But  the  man  has  never  yet  written,  except 
Shakespeare,  who  could  produce  ten  lines  having  that 
quality,  which,  for  lack  of  other  name,  we  call  Shake- 
spearian. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  this  nameless  charm  and 
happy  audacity  that  Shakespeare  differs  from  those 
writers  of  our  language  whose  style  may  be  regarded  as 
models  of  correctness.    He  is  often  undeniably  incorrect, 
VOL.  1.  n 
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in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  syntactical  usage  of  his 
day,  which,  upon  minor  points,  had  not  yet  attained  a 
complete  logical  conformity  to  the  very  principles  then 
recognized,  and  partly  of  his  own  neglect  to  revise  care- 
fully that  which  he  wrote  so  fluently.  His  occasional 
errors  which  are  not  of  the  former  kind  appear  only  in 
his  plays ;  they  are  not  found  in  the  poems,  which  he 
wrote  for  perusal. 

There  is,  however,  a  vagueness  in  some  passages  of 
Shakespeare's  poetry  which  is  intentional,  and  which  is 
a  result  of  the  highest  Bit — a  vagueness  which  magni- 
fies an  image,  generally  of  terror,  which  would  be  belit- 
tled by  being  drawn  with  sharper  outline.  This  is  a 
trait  of  Qothic  art,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
or  indeed  to  poetry,  for  it  finds  its  place  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Schiller  has  been  much  praised,  and  somewhat 
over-praised,  for  his  use  of  the  indefinite  neuter  pronpun 
*  it,*  in  his  ballad  The  Diver,  to  indicate  the  fabled  pol- 
ypus, which,  however,  he  immediately  describes.*  But 
Shakespesure,  who  seems  to  have  been  beforehand  with 
most  modern  poets  in  all  their  happiest  devices,  had  in 
this  effect  anticipated  and  surpassed  Schiller,  and  had 
availed  himself  of  our  indefinite  dread  of  unknown  hor- 
rors in  the  recesses  of  the  sea,  not  only,  like  Schiller,  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  a  vague  image  of  the  unknown 
creature  itself,  but  to  heighten  our  dread  of,  and  aver- 
sion to,  unnatural  crime.  How  indefinite  the  compar- 
ison when  Lear  exclaims,  — 

"  Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous  when  thou  show*st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster !  '* 

What  is  the  sea-monster?    Yet  how  much  more  of  . 

•  **  It  Miw  —  a  bimdred-armed  creature — Its  prejr.** 

Sir  S.  Bulwer  LyUon't  TVaiuIoMan. 
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horror  is  suggested  by  that  definite  indefinity  than  if  the 
comparison  had  been  in  terms  to  a  crocodile  or  a  kraken ! 
And  in  other  modes,  and  for  other  reasons  than  the 
strengthening  of  an  image,  Shakespeare  is  sometimes 
vague,  and,  in  expressing  abstract  thought  or  simple 
emotion,  seems  purposely  indefinite.  He  is  aided  in 
his  effect  of  this  kind  by  a  singular  felicity  in  framing 
phrases  which  convey  ideas  by  mere  suggestion,  and 
which  at  once  fill  mind  and  ear  with  a  satisfaction  the 
reason  for  which  escapes  close  analysis. 

Akin  to  this  power  in  Shakespeare  is  that  of  pushing 
h3rperbole  to  the  verge  of  absurdity;  of  mingling  het- 
erogeneous metaphors  and  similes,  which,  coldly  exam- 
ined, seem  discordant ;  in  short,  of  apparently  setting  at 
nought  all  rules  of  rhetoric,  without  paying  the  penalty 
by  the  critics  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  There 
is  in  a  play,  which,  though  not  the  greatest  production 
of  Shakespeare's  genius,  displays  more  completely  than 
any  other  all  the  qualities  of  his  style,  —  The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  —  a  passage,  which,  in  its 
resistless  sweep  and  majestic  imager}',  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  of  his  writing,  and  which  is  an  extreme 
example  at  once  of  the  vagueness,  the  mingling  of  met- 
apbor,  and  the  extravagance  with  which  he  could  dare 
to  write,  and  splendidly  succeed.  Northumberland, — 
after  several  speeches,  during  which  he,  with  rapidly 
rising  emotion,  is  led  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  his 
son  Hotspur* 8  death,  —  enraged  with  grief,  thus  closet 
his  outbreak  of  wrath  and  sorrow :  — 


«•  Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  ragged*  St  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  the  enraged  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth :  now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined ;  let  order  die : 
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And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage* 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  aU  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end* 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead !  '* 

How  big  this  is  with  strong  emotion!  how  turbulent 
with  grand  and  multitudinous  impersonation !  The  very 
abstract  subjects  are  all  endowed  with  life  and  passion. 
Yet  no  dear  images  are  left  upon  the  mind ;  the  attrib- 
uted actions  are,  in  themselves,  preposterous,  impossi- 
ble ;  and  the  imprecation  of  the  end  of  all  things,  upon 
occasion  of  the  death  of  one  man  in  battle,  shows,  by 
attaining  it,  that  there  can  be  a  limit  even  to  extrav- 
agance. But  what  reader,  except  a  rhetorician  of  the 
last  century,  ever  attempted  to  form  an  image  of  a  per- 
sonified heaven  kissing  a  personified  earth  !  How  great 
a  loss  would  be  the  knowledge  of  what  the  wild  flood  is 
which  nature  keeps  confined !  Who  ever  supposed  that 
Shakespeare  meant  that  a  stage  could  strictly  be  said 
to  feed  any  thing,  much  more  feed  contention!  The 
truth  is,  that  in  such  passages  as  that  in  question,  when 
they  are  the  work  of  a  hand  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
reader  with  the  writer,  the  mind  does  not  take  the  per- 
sonifying words  in  their  strict  sense.  That  sense,  as  in 
the  phrases  '*  let  heaven  kiss  earth,"  "  let  order  die,**  •*  to 
feed  contention,"  is  only  suggested,  and  gives  a  certain 
color  and  intensity  to  expression.  And,  in  Northumber- 
land^ s  speech,  the  quick  opposing  changes  of  impersona- 
tion perturb  the  passage  with  a  stir  of  words  and  clash 
of  thought  which  corresponds  to,  and  portrays  the  strong, 
deep  agitation  of,  the  speaker's  soul. 

Shakespeare  mixes  not  only  metaphors,  but  metaphors 
and  plain  language.    He  unites  even  the  material  and 
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the  spiritual ;  and  yet  his  image  loses  neither  strength 
nor  beauty  because  its  head  is  of  gold  and  its  feet  of 
clay.    When  Hamlet  says, 

and  bless*d  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  weU  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune*s  finger 
To  play  what  stop  she  please," 

what  a  union  of  weight  and  edge  is  given  to  the  passage 
by  the  welding  of  the  physical  idea  of  blood  with  the 
moral  idea  of  judgment !  Yet  the  rhetoricians  have  for- 
bidden the  banns  of  such  unions.  But  the  period  as  a 
whole,  no  less  than  the  first  member  of  it,  is  obnoxious 
to  their  denunciation,  for  the  last  half  is  as  apparently 
incongruous  with  the  first  as  the  elements  of  the  first 
are  with  each  other.  How  can  the  commingling  of  blood 
and  judgment  make  a  pipe  ?  But  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  for  men  who  read  after  this  mole-eyed  fashion. 
Nor  did  he  here  mean  that  blood  and  judgment  made  a 
pipe.  The  blood  and  judgment  make  the  man,  and  the 
man  is  then  compared  to  a  pipe  in  the  hands  of  Fortune. 
This  is  not  discovered  by  an  analysis,  however  rapid,  but 
apprehended  at  once  by  the  understanding  of  every 
reader  who  can  and  does  admit  the  entrance  of  more 
than  one  idea  into  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  combining  the  expression  of  an  impressive 
truth,  or  of  a  genuine  human  feeling,  with  fancies  which 
by  themselves  would  seem  extravagant,  that  gives  Shake- 
speare*s  style  its  peculiar  and  never-failing  charm ;  a 
faculty  which,  in  its  action,  transcends  aU  law  except 
that  of  its  own  being.  He  has,  in  the  height  of  his 
hyperbole,  and  even  in  the  occasional  inflation  of  his 
imagery,  a  keeping  which  makes  his  expressions  seem 
those  of  simple,  though  elevated,  nature.  He  possesses 
abo,  in  its  highest  manifestation,  the  correlative  power 
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of  giving,  by  the  reflected  light  of  his  intellect,  beauty 
to  that  which  is  in  itself  repubive.  Not  only  passion, 
guilt,  and  woe,  but  even  inhumanity  and  baseness,  are 
presented  to  us  so  tempered  and  elevated  through  the 
medium  of  his  genius  that  we  are  not  wounded  or  re- 
pelled by  the  picture,  while  we  mourn  over,  or  con- 
demn, or  even  loathe  that  which  it  represents.  We 
may  say  of  his  genius  as  Laertes  says  of  the  crazed 
Ophdia^  — 

Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness.** 

l*hus  Shakespeare  furnishes  us  with  the  very  language 
in  which  we  can  pass  critical  judgment  upon  himself;  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  best  and  completest  expression 
of  his  genius  could  be  culled  from  the  works  which  that 
genius  has  produced. 

Shakespeare,  from  the  height  to  which  he  soars,  can 
overlook  and  disregard  that  which  affronts  lowlier  eyes ; 
or,  by  the  universal  solvent  of  his  genius,  he  can  compel 
the  union  of  elements  whose  natural  repugnance  resists 
less  potent  alchemy.  Yet,  with  no  material  detriment  to 
his  fame,  it  may  be  admitted  that  precisians  and  purists, 
and  all  who  admire  —  as  Samson  fought  —  only  when 
the  law  is  on  their  side,  can  find  a  true  bill  of  extrav- 
agance against  him.  For  what  was  justly  said  of  Plato, 
that  if  he  had  not  erred  he  would  have  done  less,**  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  great  dramatic  poet  as  to  the 
great  philosopher ;  and  the  allowance  may  be  more  rea- 
sonably made  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  will 
have  high-sounding  poetry  we  must  risk  an  occasional 
flight  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  Genius  has  pro- 
duced some  bombast  which  is  really  grand,  and  some 
tinsel  that  will  shine  forever. 

Much  more  objectionable  than  such  extravagance  as 
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mat  into  wliich  Shakespeare  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
fell,  are  the  opposite  faults  of  style,  an  elaboration  of  nice 
conceit,  and  a  proneness  to  verbal  quibbling,  into  which 
he  was  led  by  a  conformity  to  the  taste  of  his  period. 
These  trivial  blemishes,  easily  discernible,  were  just  of  the 
kind  to  bring  down  the  censure  of  the  last  century's  critics, 
who  were  never  tired  of  pocking  at  Shakespeare  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  sprang  at  an  opportunity  for  a 
pun ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  fine  passages 
of  his  poetry  are  less  purely  beautiful  than  they  would 
have  been  were  they  not  spotted  with  this  labored  use 
of  words  in  a  double  sense.  Of  the  kindred  fault,  which 
did  not  take  the  form  of  an  absolute  pim,  but  which 
is  hardly  less  ofiensive,  the  Lucrece  furnishes  the  follow 
ing  perfect  specimen :  — 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 

A  harmful  knife,  which  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd." 

Conceits  like  this,  which  abound  in  all  departments  of  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  are  mere  labored,  verba] 
antitheses  corresponding  to  parallel  antitheses  of  thought 
The  humorous  side  of  this  conceit  in  style  is  a  pun,  in 
which  there  is  correspondence  of  words,  but  incongruity 
of  thought.  The  development  of  taste  has  taught  us  that 
in  serious  writing  these  antitheses  sure  impertinent ;  but 
the  pleasing  surprise  of  a  certain  lack  of  pertinence, 
which  yet  seems  pertinent,  forms  no  small  ingredient  in 
our  enjoyment  of  wit.  Of  this  kind  of  wit,  no  less  than 
of  that  subtler  comic  quality  which  we  call  humor,  Shake- 
speare has  shown  himself  in  Falstaff  the  matchless  mas- 
ter. And  thus  we  find  his  most  objectionable  and  most 
noticeable  fault  nearly  related  to  one  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite and  charming  graces.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  while  he  conformed  to  the  fashion  of  his  day  in  this 
matter  of  conceits  and  quibbles,  he  saw  how  petty  and 
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usurious  it  was,  and  visited  it  with  open  condemnation. 
In  Twelfth  Nighty  after  making  the  Cloum  quibble  foi 
three  speeches,  to  Vlola*s  bewilderment,  upon  two  words, 
he  makes  the  same  character  exclaim,  To  see  this  age  : 
A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit.  Hoi;^ 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! "  To 
which  Viola  replies,  "  Nay,  that*s  certain :  they  that 
dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wan- 
ton." This  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  in  his  plays 
which  may  safely  be  accepted  as  a  mere  expression  of 
his  own  opinions. 

But  the  fashion  of  his  day,  at  Shakespeare's  conform- 
ity to  which  we  must  chiefly  rejoice,  was  that  of  using 
blank  verse  instead  of  rhyme  in  dramatic  composition. 
His  choice,  doubtless,  went  with  his  conformity;  but 
that  he  yielded  in  this  respect  to  fashion  is  plain  from 
the  facts  that  his  earlier  plays  abound  in  rhymed  pas- 
sages, —  a  great  part  of  one  of  them.  The  Comedy  of 
Errors^  being  in  couplets  or  alternate  rhymes,  and  that 
he  used  blank  verse  only  in  bis  plays.  Blank  verse  had 
been  slowly  growing  in  favor  with  our  English  poets  ever 
since  Surrey  used  it  for  his  translation  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  -^neid,  forty  years  before  Shakespeare  entered 
upon  his  career.  At  the  latter  period  it  was  coming 
into  vogue  upon  the  stage,  and  Shakespeare,  who  in  all 
that  he  wrote  to  set  forth  as  poetry  chose  rh3rme,  soon 
became,  in  his  dramas,  the  greatest  master  of  English 
heroic  measure.  Not  much  can  be  said,  and  if  there 
could,  not  much  need  be  said,  in  an  attempt  to  appre- 
ciate Shakespeare's  genius,  of  the  beauty  of  his  versifi- 
cation. Criticism  can  do  no  more  than  record  its  various 
and  surpassing  beauty.  The  mere  structure  of  verse  is 
mechanical.  It  can  be,  it  has  been,  made  perfect  by 
rule.  Much  good  sense  has  been  written  in  lines  com- 
posed of  five  feet  of  two  syllables,  with  accent  duly 
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disposed  and  tastefully  and  correctly  varied^  which  are 
unexceptionable  verses,  quite  as  perfect  as  any  that 
Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  But  they  are,  most  of  them,  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh,  while  his  delight  our  ears  forever. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth. 
We  can  no  more  say  why  it  is  than  we  can  say  why,  when 
one  composer  writes  a  succession  of  notes  which  follow 
each  other  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  rules  of  music, 
the  canons  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  composition, 
we  say  with  Sly^  **  A  very  excellent  piece  of  work :  would 
'twere  done,'*  and  when  Mozart  writes,  conforming  to  nu 
other  laws,  he  ravishes  our  souls  with  melody.  The 
power  over  sound,  whether  of  words  or  musical  notes,  is 
a  personal  gift,  which,  imlike  other  personal  gifts,  such 
as  wisdom,  logical  power,  imagination,  the  mastery  of 
form,  as  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  or  of  color,  as  in 
painting  and  decoration,  is  exercised  (within  certain  gen- 
eral limits)  purely  according  to  the  personal  fancy,  the 
spontaneous  and  intuitive  preference  of  the  possessor. 
The  poet,  in  the  sensuous  expression  of  his  verse,  is 
guided  only  by  his  own  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  beauti- 
ful. We .  can  see  that  he  attains  his  purpose  by  the 
variation  of  his  pauses,  the  balance  of  his  sentences, 
and  his  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  in  regard  to 
sound.  But  why  and  how  he  does  this  we  cannot  tell ; 
nor  could  he  tell  himself.  We  can  test  one  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  by  the  laws  of  owe  moral  nature  ;  but 
we  have  no  laws,  except  those  before  mentioned,  which 
refer  to  the  rudiments  and  mechanism  of  the  art,  by 
which  we  can  test  the  sensuous  beauties  of  his  poetry. 
Except  in  his  songs,  he  wrote  almost  entirely  in  one 
kind  of  verse ;  and  he  wrote  that  as  he  willed ;  his  vari- 
ations of  style,  in  this  respect,  resulting  only  from  the 
greater  or  less  freedom  which  he  allowed  himself,  guided 
only  by  his  innate  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful.  He 
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had  no  literary  criticism  to  fear,  (it  cannot  be  too  constantly 
kept  in  mind;)  and  the  success  of  his  plays  was  not 
with  a  public  who  read,  but  with  an  audience  who  lis- 
tened. Therefore  he  admitted  hemistichs,  defective  and 
redundant  lines,  the  alternation  of  verse  with  prose,  and 
of  rhymes  with  blank  verse;  conscious  that  so  long 
as  the  dialogue  ran  easily  and  naturally  on,  tlie  au- 
dience would  concern  themselves  with  the  story,  the 
situations,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  per- 
sonages, indifferent  to  the  niceties  of  versification,  which 
indeed  only  a  reader  could  detect.  In  respect  to  the 
strict  laws  of  versification,  the  dramatic  poet  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  was  a  chartered  libertine.  Shakespeare 
availed  himself  of  this  freedom  to  the  full ;  and  we  can 
see  that  as  he  grew  older  he  allowed  himself  greater 
license,  the  efiect  of  which  relaxation  was  counterbal- 
anced and  modified  by  his  greater  mastery  of  the  mate- 
rial in  which  he  worked,  and  his  more  refined  percep- 
tions of  beauty.  The  plays  which  we  know  were  his 
latest  productions,  such  as  The  Winter*8  TaU,  Coruh 
lanuiy  and  Henry  the  Eighth^  are  notably  fireer,  free 
almost  to  carelessness,  when  compared  with  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  King  Richard  the  Second^ 
for  instance,  which  we  know  were  of  his  early  writing. 
In  some  of  the  Roman  plays,  and  in  King  He^iry  the 
Eighthy  he  reaches  the  point  of  almost  fafling  to  mark 
his  verse  by  any  caesural  or  final  pause  whatever ;  very 
often  allowing  the  place  of  the  last  accent  to  be  filled  by 
a  syllable,  frequently  a  monosyllabic  word,  which  cannot 
be  accented.  It  is  true  that  the  rhythm  of  all  modem 
poetry  depends  merely  upon  accent,  and  that  the  English 
language  has  among  its  happy  distinctions  that  of  con- 
taining no  word  which  is  unfit  for  poetry.  But  the 
facility  given  by  these  traits  is  shared  in  the  first  instance 
by  all  modern  poets,  in  the  second  by  all  EngiSh  poets. 
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Yet  of  all  English,  as  well  as  of  all  modem  poets, 
Shakespeare,  in  respect  to  his  versification  as  in  all 
other  respects,  is  the  supreme  master.  The  rhythm  of 
his  verse  and  the  cadence  of  his  periods  are  determined 
hj  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  beauty  of  verbal  form, 
working  with  an  intuitive,  though  not  unconscious, 
power  of  adaptation  of  form  to  spirit. 

Like  in  the  irresponsibility  and  absoluteness  of  its 
operation  to  the  faculty  of  melodious  versification  is 
that  faculty  which  we  call  fancy,  touching  Shakespeare* s 
exercise  of  which  somewhat  has  necessarily  been  said 
already.  Fancy  is  defined  by  Johnson  as  *•  the  power 
by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself  images  of  things,  per- 
sons, or  scenes  of  being,*'  and  he  gives  imagination  as 
its  s3monyme  and  first  definition ;  by  Webster,  as  "  the 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  images  or  representa- 
tions of  things  at  pleasure ; "  by  Worcester,  as  **  the 
faculty  of  combining  ideas  ;  **  and  some  metaphysicians, 
attempting  to  draw  a  distinction  between  fancy  and 
imagination,  have  attributed  to  the  former  faculty  the 
power  of  forming  images  or  representations  of  things  in 
the  mind,  to  the  latter  that  of  combining  and  modifying 
them.  If  these  definitions  were  correct  and  sufficient, 
fancy  could  not  be  considered  with  propriety  as  a  trait  of 
style ;  which  is  in  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  the  mode 
of  expression.  It  would  belong  to  the  substance  of  an 
author's  work,  —  that  which  style  expresses.  But  the 
definitions  in  question,  to  which  all  others  known  to  me 
conform  without  essential  variation,  must  be  set  aside  as 
expressing  neither  the  idea  of  fancy  which  is  presented  by 
our  best  writers  of  any  age,  nor  that  which  has  determined 
the  general  use  of  the  word  among  intelligent  people. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  go  into  extended 
dissertation  upon  the  characteristic  traits  and  difierencef 
of  hncy  and  imagination;  but  it  may  be  briefiy  said 
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that  if  '  fancy '  were  ever  correctly  used  as  a  synonyme 
of  '  imagination,'  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  or  as 
the  name  of  a  creative,  image-forming  faculty,  that 
usage  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  that  the  needs 
of  intelligent  people  have  effected  a  distinction  between 
the  two  words,  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  has  been 
made  between  'talent'  and  *  genius.'  Carlyle,  for  in- 
stance, is  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  vivid  and  powerful 
imagination ;  but  no  person  of  ordinary  discrimination 
would  speak  of  fancy  as  one  of  his  characteristic  mental 
traits.  So  the  style  of  A  Midsummer^NighCs  Dream  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  brilliant  in  fancy ;  but  except  in  the 
personages  of  Puck  and  the  clowns,  it  is  not  distinguished 
among  Shakespeare's  plays  for  imagination,  which,  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  works,  finds  its  highest  manifestation  in 
King  Lear,  Macbeth^  and  The  Tenipeat.  In  brief,  im- 
agination is  that  creative  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
images  of  men  and  things,  and  their  relations,  are  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  with  seeming  reality.  It  is 
the  correlative  of  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Fancy 
is  the  faculty  which  illustrates,  enriches,  and  adorns  a 
person,  a  thing,  or  a  statement  of  fact  or  truth  by  asso- 
ciation, comparison,  and  by  attributed  function  or  action. 

Never  did  intellectual  wealth  equal  in  degree  the 
boundless  riches  of  Shakespeare's  fancy.  He  com- 
pelled all  nature  and  all  art,  all  that  God  had  revealed 
and  all  that  man  had  discovered,  to  contribute  materials 
to  enrich  his  style  —  to  enforce  his  thought ;  so  that  the 
entire  range  of  human  knowledge  must  be  laid  under 
contribution  to  illustrate  his  writings.  This  inex- 
haustible mine  of  fancy  —  furnishing  metaphor,  com- 
parison, illustration,  impersonation,  in  ceaseless  alter- 
nation, often  intermingled,  so  that  the  one  cannot 
be  severed  from  the  other,  although  the  combination  is 
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clearly  seen,  and  leaves  a  viyid  impression  upon  the 
mind  —  is  the  great  distinctive  intellectual  trait  of  Shake- 
speare's style.  In  his  use  of  simile,  imagery,  and  imper- 
sonation, he  exhibits  a  power  to  which  that  of  any  other 
poet  in  this  respect  cannot  be  compared  even  in  the 
way  of  derogation ;  for  it  is  not  only  superior  to,  but 
unlike,  that  which  we  find  in  any  other.  He  very  rarely 
institutes  a  formal  comparison,  rarely  uses  the  word 
*  like,*  which  is  so  common  with  other  poets.  Nor  does 
the  condensation  of  simile  called  metaphor,  or  the  attri- 
bution of  will  called  impersonation,  furnish  a  medium 
quite  sufficient  for  his  fancy.  He  does  not  set  off  his 
thought  and  his  image  against  each  other,  or  formally 
illustrate  one  by  the  other.  He  fuses  a  thought,  or  a 
feeling,  and  an  image  together.  Thev  are  not  even 
twins,  but  a  single  birth ;  thought  giving  soul  to  image, 
and  image  embodying  thought.  When  Milton,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  justly  celebrated  beauty,  would  exhibit  the  bash- 
fiilness  of  a  modest  new-made  wife,  he  makes  Adam  say» 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom/' 

But  Shakespeare  makes  Posthumus  say,  that  in  like 
circumstances  Imogen  showed 

"  A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm*d  old  Saturn." 

In  the  epic  poet  there  are  two  ideas,  not  only  distinct, 
but  severed :  the  dramatist  presents  one,  which  suggests 
two.  Again,  Milton,  in  a  passage  yet  more  beautiful 
than  the  last  quoted  from  him,  describing  the  dawn, 
says, 

*'  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  i'  th'  eastern  clime, 
Advancing,  sow*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.*' 

This  is  nearer,  especially  in  the  rosy  steps;  but  still 
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there  is  a  severance  between  mom  and  the  eastern 
clime,  between  mom  and  the  pearl.  Shakespeare, 
describing  the  same  event,  says,  in  his  compact  way,  — 

Mom,  in  msset  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastem  hill." 

This  is  the  production  of  no  acquired  art,  but  of  an 
inbom  faculty.  Shakespeare  displayed  the  fulness  of 
its  strengrth  in  his  earliest  plays.  Who  has  not  already 
thought  of  Romeo's  announcement  of  the  dawn  ?  — 

Night's  candles  are  bum'd  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  top." 

But  this  is  mere  description  of  natural  phenomena; 
Shakespeare's  peculiar  power  in  this  respect  is  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  his  fancy  illustrates  thought,  action, 
and  emotion.  This  highest  exercise  of  that  faculty  ap- 
pears in  the  following  passage,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  grandeur  of  its  imagery,  or  the  felicity 
of  its  illustration.  Queen  MargareU  taunting  Yorky  after 
the  battle  of  Sandal  Castle,  with  his  disappointed  am- 
bition, says,  — 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  mole-hill  here. 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand." 

Yet  this  passage  is  from  a  speech  in  The  True  Tragedy 
^  Richard  Duke  of  York,  which  was  written  when 
hakespeare  was  but  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  an  unknown  dramatist,  working  in  company  with 
others.  He  transferred  the  speech  bodily  to  his  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  is  of  his  writing. 
Its  mere  excellence  does  not  alone  stamp  it  as  his ;  but 
no  ether  poet  has  made  such  a  use  of  imagery. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  richness  of 
Shakespeare's  style  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  variety 
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of  his  allusions,  and  the  extended  knowledge  from  whicli 
he  draws  his  illustrations.  His  knowledge  of  man  and 
of  nature  was  chiefly  intuitive,  although  it  was  developed 
and  perfected  by  observation  and  reflection.  But  so  in- 
timate is  the  acquaintance  which  he  exhibits  with  cer- 
tain arts  and  occupations,  and  certain  departments  of 
learning,  that  hence  hypotheses  have  been  framed  and 
supported  by  argument,  that  he  passed  some  of  his 
early  years  in  the  professional  acquirement  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  afterward  put  so  dexterously  to  use  —  a 
dangerous  foundation  for  such  a  supposition  in  regard  to 
any  author  of  quick  observation  and  a  lively  fancy; 
most  dangerous  with  regard  to  Shakespeare.  Johnson's 
dictum,  that  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledj^e,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  too  general  in  its  terms  to  be  true  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  is  hardly  less  safe  to  limit  the  power  of 
genius  in  expressing  emotions  by  the  bounds  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  than  to  assume  that  it  cannot  describe 
actual  occurrences  which  it  has  not  witnessed,  or  places 
which  it  has  not  seen.  And  although  it  is  clear  that 
genius  cannot  furnish  its  possessor  with  knowledge  of 
facts,  or  with  technical  knowledge,  men  whose  faculties 
do  not  rise  to  the  plane  of  genius  may,  by  powers  of 
keen  observation,  quick  perception,  retentive  memory, 
and  ready  combination,  acquire,  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life,  without  special  study,  a  technical  knowl- 
edge which  up  to  a  certain  point  shall  be  real,  and,  dex- 
terously deployed,  seem  thorough.  It  is  not  derogatory 
to  Shakespeare's  genius,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  believe 
that  in  his  works  much  of  what  appears  to  be  the  fruit 
of  a  special  knowledge  was  acquired  in  this  manner. 
Of  all  men  known  to  the  history  of  literature,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  most  subtle  and  sensitive  intellectual 
apprehension.  What  he  casually  heard,  and  what  he 
WW  by  side  glances,  he  seems  to  have  understood  by  in- 
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tuition,  and  to  have  made  thencefortli  a  part  of  bis  intel- 
lectual resources.  As  to  book  knowledge,  it  is  certain 
that,  although  he  was  not  what  scholars  call  a  scholar,  he 
had  as  much  learning  as  he  had  occasion  to  use,  or  even 
more.  His  plays  and  poems  teem  with  evidence  that 
he  devoiured  books,  and  that  he  assimilated  what  he  read 
with  marvellous  celerity  and  completeness.  Even  when 
we  can  trace  in  his  poetry  the  very  passages  of  the 
authors  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  they  reappear  from 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  his  brain,  transmuted  and  glo« 
rified.  When  we  see  what  it  was  that  he  absorbed,  and 
how  he  produced  it,  we  are  reminded  of  ArieTs  song,— 

**  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him,  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  sufier  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.*' 

His  early  plays  are  full  of  allusions  to  ancient  classic 
literature,  showing  no  great  learning  indeed,  but  a 
mind  fresh  from  academic  studies,  such  as  they  were. 
But  he  soon  discontinued  this  school-boyish  habit :  the 
fulness  of  his  brain  with  his  own  thoughts  left  no  room 
for  second-hand  lumber.  He  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  through  whatever  channel  he 
received  it,  although  he  sometimes  violated  chronology 
and  costume,  to  the  annoyance  of  some  critics  hardly 
worthy  to  have  been  his  readers.  Where,  even  in  Plu- 
tarch's pages,  are  the  aristocratic  republican  tone  and 
the  tough  muscularity  of  mind  which  characterized  the 
Romans  so  embodied  as  in  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays  ? 
Where,  even  in  Homer's  song,  the  subtle  wisdom  of  the 
crafty  Ulysses,  the  sullen  selfishness  and  conscious  mar- 
tial might  of  broad  Achilles,  the  blundering  courage  of 
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thick-headed  Ajax,  or  tlie  mingled  gallantry  and  foppery 
of  Paris,  so  vividly  portrayed  as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  f 
What  matter  is  it  that  he  committod  such  an  error  in 
costume  as  to  make  Auiidius  say  to  Coriolanus,  that  he 
joyed  more  at  welcoming  him  a  friend  and  ally  Df 
Corioli,  than  when  he  first  saw  his  wedded  mistress 
bestride  his  threshold  —  the  fact  having  been  that  the 
newly-married  wife  of  Latin  race  was  careftilly  lifted 
over  the  threshold  on  her  first  entrance  to  her  husband's 
house  ?  What  that  he  made  Hector  cite  Aristotle,  who 
(ivcd  eight  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy  ?  He 
did  not  care ;  nor  did  his  hearers ;  and  why  should  we 
be  troubled  ?  Must  our  little  learning  so  cripple  our 
imagination  ?  Shakespeare's  genius  could  not  have 
taught  him  the  relation  which  Greek  literature  bore  to 
that  of  Rome  ;  but  he  having  acquired  that  knowledge, 
his  intuitive  perception  of  higher  relations  taught  him 
what  function  the  Greek  language  would  perform  for  an 
accomplished  Roman  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher, 
and  his  dramatic  imagination  of  the  scene,  when  Csesar 
fell  into  a  fit  after  having  refused  the  crown,  showed  him 
Cicero  speaking  Greek,  so  that  those  that  understood 
him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads." 
But  when,  in  Henry  the  Fifths  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
makes  his  comparison  of  government  to  the  subordina- 
tion and  harmony  of  parts  in  music,  — 

For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concert, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close 
Like  music,**  — 

it  is  more  than  super .luous  to  seek,  as  some  have  sought, 
ir.  Cicero  De  Bepuhlica  the  origin  of  this  simile ;  for 
that  book  was  lost  to  literature,  and  unknown,  except  by 
name,  until  Angelo  Mai  discovered  it  upon  a  palimpsest 
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in  the  Vatican,  and  gave  it  to  the  world  in  1 822.  Cicero 
very  probably  borrowed  the  fancy  from  Plato ;  but  it 
was  not  Shakespeare* 8  way  to  go  so  far  for  that  which 
lay  near  at  hand.  Music,  and  particularly  vocal  part- 
music,  was  much  cultivated  by  our  forefathers  in  Shake- 
speare's time ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  proficient 
in  the  art.  The  comparison  is  one  that  might  weU  occur 
to  any  thoughtful  man  who  is  also  a  musician ;  but  it  is 
not  every  such  man  who  would  use  it  with  so  much  apt- 
ness, and  make  it  with  so  much  beauty. 

No  less  noticeable  than  this  display  of  knowledge 
more  or  less  recondite,  yet  no  less  easy  to  understand,  is 
Shakespeare's  use  in  illustration  of  natural  phenomena 
which  must  have  been  beyond  his  personal  observation. 
Of  all  negative  facts  in  regard  to  his  life,  none  perhaps 
is  surer  than  that  he  never  was  at  sea ;  yet  in  Henry 
the  Eighth^  describing  the  outb\u-st  of  admiration  and 
loyalty  of  the  multitude  at  sight  of  Anne  Bullen,  he 
says,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life  on  shipboard,  — 

Such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest ; 

As  loud  and  to  as  many  times." 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  he  made  no  special  study  of 
geology ;  certainly  he  could  have  had  no  instructor  in  a 
science  which  dates  its  birth  almost  within  the  present 
century.  Yet  in  the  following  lines  from  his  64th 
sonnet,  an  important  geological  fact  serves  him  for 
illustration :  — 

"  When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store,"  6cc. 

Where,  and  how,  and  why,  had  Shakespeare  observed  a 
great  operation  of  nature  like  this,  which  takes  many 
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fears  to  effect  changes  that  are  perceptihle?  Yet  we 
may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  had  this  knowledge  in  no 
miraculous  way,  though  his  possession  of  it  might  be 
mysterious  to  the  many  who  did  not  possess  it  them- 
selves. For  we  find  that  his  knowledge  of  that  which 
he  could  not  learn  of  his  own  soul,  which  could  teach 
him  every  thing  with  regard  to  man,  but  nothing  with 
regard  to  material  nature,  was  limited  to  what  he  had 
observed,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  even  in  the 
simplest  matters.  He  knew  that  Cicero  would  be  likely 
to  veil  a  sententious  comment  upon  an  important  politi- 
cal event  in  Greek ;  he  knew  that  the  shrouds  of  a  ship 
howled  dismally  in  a  tempest;  he  even  knew  that  a 
compensating  loss  and  gain  is  going  on  between  the 
great  waters  and  the  continents ;  but  he  did  not  know 
what  every  lad  fit  to  enter  college  now  knows,  and  what 
it  would  seem  that  any  intelligent  man,  who  considered 
the  subject,  must  have  discovered  for  himself,  that  the 
sparks  produced  by  fiint  and  steel  are  minute  pieces  of 
steel  struck  off  and  heated  to  redness  by  friction.  Like 
all  his  contemporaries,  he  supposed  that  the  fire  was  in 
the  fiint.  Thersites  says  that  Ajax*s  wit lies  as  coldly 
in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  wiU  not  shew  without 
knocking.**  But  the  limits  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
did  not  mark  the  scope  of  his  genius,  and  his  ignorance 
or  his  learning  is  of  smaU  account  in  estimating  the 
quality  of  his  poetry  or  the  truth  and  interest  of  his 
dramatic  conceptions.  Would  either  of  two  passages 
from  which  lines  have  just  been  quoted  have  been  more 
impressive  if  Aufidius  had  spoken  of  his  new- married 
wife  being  lifted  over  his  threshold,  or  if  Shakespeare 
had  known  that  steel  was  burned  by  collision  with 
fiint?  It  matters  little  what  naturalists  and  scholars 
think  of  the  material  which  Shakespeare  used  for  the 
illustration  of  his  thought,  and  less  whence  those  ma* 
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terials  were  derived.  Of  no  more  importance  is  it  that 
he  has  transferred  thoughts  from  forgotten  wastes  to  his 
own  blooming  pages.  What  matter  that  he  has  taken 
some  from  Lilly  ?  It  is  he  alone  who  makes  those 
thoughts  admired.  Those  which  he  did  not  take  the 
world  has  quite  forgotten.  The  glory  is  not  in  tlie 
cloud,  but  in  the  eternal  light  that  falls  upon  the  fleeting 
exhalation.  Even  in  regard  to  the  special  knowledge 
which  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  Shakespeare's  writ- 
ings, —  that  of  the  law,  —  of  how  little  real  importance  is 
it  to  establish  the  bare  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  before  he  was  an  actor !  Suppose  it  proved, 
—  what  have  we  learned  ?  Nothing  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare, but  merely  what  was  true  of  a  great  number  of 
other  yoimg  men,  his  contemporaries.  It  has  a  naked 
material  relation  to  the  other  fact,  that  he  uses  legal 
phrases  oftener  than  any  other  dramatist  or  poet ;  but 
with  his  plastic  power  over  those  grotesque  and  rugged 
forms  of  language,  it  has  nought  to  do  whatever.  That 
was  his  inborn  mastery.  Legal  phrases  did  nothing  far 
him  ;  but  he  did  much  for  them.  Chance  cast  their  un- 
couth forms  around  him,  and  the  golden  overflow  from 
the  furnace  of  his  glowing  thought  fell  upon  them,  en- 
shielding  and  glorif3dng  them  forever.  The  same  for- 
tune might  have  befallen  the  lumber  of  any  other  craft ; 
it  did  befall  that  of  some  others  —  the  difierence  being 
one  of  quantity,  and  not  of  kind.  The  certainty  that 
Shakespeare  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  would  it  even 
help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his  life  —  of  what  he  did 
for  himself,  thought  for  himself,  how  he  joyed,  how  he 
Buflered,  what  he  was  ?  No  more  would  it  help  us  to 
understand  his  genius. 

Whatever  Shakesneare  may  have  learned,  he  did  not 
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learn  his  dramatic  art,  in  which  he  had  not  only  no  in- 
structor, but  no  model.  By  dramatic  art  is  not  here 
meant  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plays.  In  that  he  had  teachers,  who  were 
also  his  examples.  The  form  and  the  action  of  aU  his 
dramas,  whether  comedies,  histories,  or  tragedies,  were 
determined  by  laws  over  which  he  had,  or  at  least  exer- 
cised, no  control.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London 
the  English  drama  had  attained  a  recognized,  if  not  an 
established,  form,  which  was  not  an  imitation  of  an  elder 
type,  or  the  invention  of  an  individual,  but  an  outgrowth 
of  the  national  character.  Not  only  was  the  form  of 
plays  thus  determined,  but  the  manner  of  writing  them. 
It  was  the  settled  practice  of  the  dramatic  writers  of 
that  day,  most  of  whom  were  connected  with  one  theatre 
or  another,  either  as  actors  or  retained  play-wrights,  to 
take  plots  wherever  they  could  find  them  —  from  popular 
novels,  old  plays,  or  well-known  passages  of  history, 
and  to  work  these  up  as  quickly  as  possible  into  an  ef- 
fective play,  which,  by  its  story  and  its  characters,  would 
interest  the  public.  Preference  was  given  to  the  plots 
of  old  plays,  or  the  stories  of  novels  which  already  had 
a  hold  upon  popular  favor.  To  all  these  usages  Shake- 
speare conformed.  It  is  worth  while  to  bring  to  mind 
these  well-established  facts  in  regard  to  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  writing,  because  it  is  the  fashion  of  some  critics 
to  regard  him  as  writing,  like  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 
to  a  listening  nation,  conscious  that  its  fame  was  partly 
involved  in  his  productions,  the  judgment  of  which  was 
worthy  of  the  grave  consideration  of  gravest  men,  and 
because  much  superfine  subtlety  and  ingenuity  have 
been  exhibited  in  tracing  his  purposes,  and  in  providing 
him  with  psychological  theories,  according  to  which  he 
gave  certain  traits  to  certain  characters,  and  led  them 
through  such  and  such  experi^ce,  when  in  fact  he  was 
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but  following  the  old  play  or  the  old  story  to  which  he 
had  gone  for  the  framework  or  the  material  of  his  drama. 
Even  his  historical  pieces,  which  all  the  evidence  shows 
were  written  at  hap-hazard  as  far  as  regards  their  order, 
or  at  least  only  with  the  public  taste  in  view,  have  been 
solemnly  resolved  into  tetralogies  and  cycles,  with  a  cen- 
tral thought  and  a  ruling  purpose,  as  if  Shakespeare 
meant  in  writing  them  to  give  the  world  a  philosophy  of 
history;  which  indeed  can  be  extracted  from  them  bj 
the  thoughtful  reader  for  himself,  but  only  because  they 
are  an  idealized  picture,  in  little,  of  real  life.  And  what 
wonderful  p  >ychological  knowledge  has  one  of  Shake* 
speare's  later  critics  found  in  the  bringing  Borneo  upon 
the  scene  enamoured  of  Rosaline,  to  have  this  passion 
supplanted  by  the  purer  and  tenderer  one  for  Juliet  I 
which,  on  the  contrary,  critics  of  the  last  century  re- 
garded as  a  great  fault  in  the  amorous  Veronese's  char- 
acter. But  the  truth,  which  these  critics  did  not  know, 
is,  that  in  this  transfer  of  affection  Shakespeare  merely 
followed  the  novel  and  the  poem  to  which  he  went  for 
his  plot.  There  he  found  the  incident  of  Romeo* s  ear- 
lier love ;  there  he  found  the  old  Nurse,  and  even  her 
praise  of  Paris  to  Juliet,  and  her  underrating  of  Romeo 
after  his  banishment,  with  her  counsel  to  the  second 
marriage ;  all  of  which  have  been  lauded  as  exquisite 
and  subtly-drawn  traits  of  nature  ;  which  again  indeed 
they  are,  and  Shakespeare  could  doubtless  have  in- 
vented them ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  found  them.  So 
in  the  tale  which  he  dramatized  and  called  Othello,  he 
found  lago,  with  his  craft  and  his  spontaneous  and 
almost  superfluous  fiendishness,  the  reason  and  the  right 
of  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  profound 
psychological  discussion.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  sudden  changes  in  the  feelings  of  lovers  and 
tyrants  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  such  unac* 
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countable  acts,  for  instance,  as  Valentine's  willingness 
to  resign  his  mistress  to  Proteus^  would  be  accounted 
for,  although  perhaps  not  explained,  by  the  discovery  of 
some  lost  play  or  novel.  In  plays  written  as  daily 
labor,  by  a  man  whose  sole  object  in  writing  was  to 
please  a  promiscuous  audience,  by  a  play-wright  who 
worked  merely  as  one  of  a  company  or  partnership,  his 
part  of  the  business  being  to  furnish  words  for  others 
to  speak,  who  composed  sometimes  in  joint  author* 
ship,  and  who  worked  over  the  old  material  which  lay 
nearest  to  his  hand,  and  was  best  suited  to  his  money- 
making  purpose,  always  saving  time  and  trouble  as  much 
as  possible,  —  in  such  plays,  so  produced,  what  folly  to 
seek,  as  some  have  sought,  a  central  thought,  a  great 
psychological  motive !  From  all  that  we  know  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  circumstances,  and  all  that  can  be 
extracted  from  his  plays  without  torture,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  great  central  thoughts  and  inner  motives  which 
have  been  sought  out  for  his  various  dramas,  by  critics  of 
the  German  school,  could  he  but  come  back  and  hear  them, 
would  excite  only  his  smiling  wonder.  In  the  mere 
construction  of  his  dramas,  although  Shakespeare  some- 
times displays  great  skill,  not  only  in  the  working  of  the 
plot,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conformed  his 
genius  to  the  taste  and  the  dramatic  fashions  of  his  day, 
he  exhibits  nowhere  a  conformity  to  principles  of  art 
unknown  before  his  era. 

Every  worthy  reader  of  Shakespeare  must  see  that  his 
peculiar  power  as  a  dramatist  lies  in  his  treatment  of 
character.  The  interest  which  distinguishes  his  plays, 
as  pla3r8,  from  all  others,  is  that  which  centres  in  the  per- 
sonages, in  their  expressions  of  thought  and  emotion, 
and  in  their  motives  and  modes  of  action.  This  was  his 
dramatic  art,  and  this  it  was  in  which  he  had  neither 
teacher  nor  model.    For  at  the  'time  when  he  wrote* 
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character,  properly  so  called,  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unknown  to  English  literature,  and  hut  little  more  to 
that  of  the  Latin  races.  In  English  dramatic  literature, 
Marlowe  alone  had  attempted  character,  but  in  a  style 
extremely  coarse  and  rudimentary.  The  Italian  and 
French  novelists  who  preceded  Shakespeare,  including 
even  Boccaccio  himself,  interest  by  mere  story,  by 
incident  and  sentiment.  Their  personages  have  no 
character.  They  are  indeed  of  different  kinds,  good 
and  bad,  lovers,  tyrants,  intriguers,  clowns,  and  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  some  are  grave  and  others  merry. 
But  they  are  mere  human  formulas,  not  either  types  or 
individuals.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Shake- 
speare*s  personages  are  types  or  individuals.  They  are 
both.  Those  which  are  of  his  own  creation  are  type  indi- 
viduals. So  real  are  they  in  their  individuality,  so  sharply 
outlined  and  compactly  construed,  that  the  men  and 
women  that  we  meet  seem  but  shadows  compared  with 
them  ;  and  yet  each  one  of  them  is  so  purged  of  the  acci- 
dental and  non-essential,  as  to  become  typical,  ideal.  He 
made  them  so  by  uniting  and  harmonizing  in  them  a  vari- 
ety of  traits,  all  subordinated  to,  yet  overwhelmed  by,  one 
central  and  dominating  trait,  and  by  so  modifying  and 
coloring  the  manifestation  of  this  trait,  that  of  itself  it 
has  individuality.  Shakespeare's  personages  are  thor- 
oughly human,  and  therefore  not  embodiments  of  single 
traits  or  simple  impulses,  but  complicated  machines; 
and  the  higher  their  type  the  more  complex  their  organ- 
ization. He  combines  in  one  individual,  and  harmonizes, 
qualities  apparently  incongruous,  his  genius  revealing 
to  him  their  affinities.  It  is  the  consequent  complication 
of  motive  which  causes  the  characters  of  Shakespeare's 
personages  to  be  read  differently  by  different  people. 
This  variety  of  opinion  upon  them,  within  certain  wide 
and  well-determined  limits,  is  evidence  of  the  truthM* 
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ness  of  the  characters.  Not  only  does  their  complex 
organization  give  opportunity  for  a  different  appreciation 
of  their  working,  but,  as  in  real  life,  the  character,  nay, 
the  very  age  of  those  who  pass  judgment  upon  them,  is 
an  clement  of  their  reputation.  Not  only  will  two  men 
of  equal  natural  capacity,  and  equally  thoughtful,  form 
different  opinions  of  them,  but  the  judgment  of  the  same 
man  will  be  modified  by  his  experience.  Unlike  the 
personages  of  the  world  around  us,  some  of  whom  pass 
from  our  sight,  while  others  come  forward,  and  all 
change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  those  of  Shakespeare*s 
microcosm,  by  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  remain 
the  same.  But  our  view  of  them  is  enlarged  and  modi- 
fied by  advancing  years.  As  we  grow  older  we  look 
upon  them  from  a  higher  point,  and  the  horizon  of  our 
sympathy  with  them  broadens.  We  lose  little,  and  we 
gain  much.  For  manhood^s  eye,  ranging  over  its  wider 
scope,  finds  that  the  eminences  which  were  the  boy's 
bounds  of  admiration,  do  not  pass  out  of  sight,  but  be- 
come parts  of  a  grander  and  more  varied  prospect,  while 
distance,  in  diminishing  their  importance,  casts  upon 
them  the  tender  light  of  that  happy  memory  which  ever 
lingers  upon  pure  and  early  pleasures.  But  as  in  real 
life  again,  Shakespeare's  characters,  during  their  mimic 
existence,  depend  upon  and  develop  each  the  other.  We 
see  how  they  are  mutually  worked  upon  and  moulded. 
And  in  this  interdependence  and  reciprocal  infiuence, 
more  than  in  mere  structure  of  plot,  consists  the  unity 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  organic  wholes.  His  per- 
sonages are  not  statuesque,  with  sharp,  unchanging  out- 
lines. His  genius  was  not  severe  and  statuesque,  as,  for 
instance,  Dante's  was.  His  men  and  women  are  singu- 
larly flexile;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  seem  to  have 
that  quality  of  fiesh  and  blood  which  unites  changeable- 
ness  with  identity ;  as  a  man's  substance  changes,  and 
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his  Boul  grows  older  year  by  year,  and  yet  he  is  the  same 
person.  It  is  not  only  the  story  in  Shakespeare^s  dramas 
which  makes  progress,  but  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sonages. Lear^  Borneo^  Macbeth^  Othello ^  are,  as  the 
phrase  is,  not  the  same  men  at  the  end  of  the  play 
as  at  the  beginning.  Their  experience  has  modified 
their  characters ;  yet  each  is  the  same,  though  quanta 
mutatusi  This  it  is  which  exhibits  Shakespeare's  su- 
preme peculiar  power.  W^at  he  did,  for  instance,  for 
lago,  was  not  to  make  him  a  villain,  but  to  provide  the 
ready-made  villain  with  a  soul.  He  worked  out  in 
poetry  a  great  psychological  problem  :  —  Given  such  and 
such  hellish  deeds,  what  kind  of  man  is  he  who  does 
them  ?  and  how  does  he  think,  and  feel,  and  act  ?  Shake- 
speare made  souls  to  his  characters ;  he  did  not  give  them 
his  own.  It  is  now  the  most  commonly  recognized  truth 
in  regard  to  him,  that  he  is  a  self-oblivious  poet.  But 
this  is  not  true  of  him  without  important  qualification. 
In  his  sonnets,  whether  they  were  written  in  his  own 
person  or  in  another's,  he  was  not  oblivious  of  self.  Oi. 
the  contrary,  his  own  thoughts,  his  own  feelings,  con- 
stantly appear.  He  pours  out  his  own  woes  with  a  free- 
dom in  which  he  equals,  but  with  a  manliness  in  which 
he  far  surpasses,  Byron.  It  is  as  a  dramatist  that  he  is 
self-oblivious ;  and  he  is  so  to  a  degree  too  absolute,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  ever-conscious  people  of  the  world 
to  apprehend.  Else  we  should  not  hear,  as  we  contin- 
ually do  hear,  an  opinion  or  a  course  of  conduct  sus- 
tained, with  an  air  of  triumph,  by  the  citation  of  Shake- 
speare's  opiftion  in  its  favor.  For  there  is  hardly  a 
course  of  conduct,  or  an  opinion,  upon  a  moral  ques- 
tion, which  cannot  be  thus  supported.  Shakespeare 
disappeared  in  his  personages;  and  it  is  they  who 
speak,  and  not  their  creator.  The  value,  nay,  the  very 
meaning,  of  what  his  creatures  say,  must  be  measured 
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by  their  characters,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  spoken.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  the  one 
hand  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  an  infidel,  and  on 
the  other  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Both  might 
have  been  equally  successful.  A  bishop  has,  by  in- 
genious and  elaborate  collation  of  passages  of  the 
player's  works,  set  forth  certain  religious  pinciples  and 
sentiments  derived  from  the  Bible  as  Shakespeare* s. 
But  by  a  like  process  just  the  opposite  might  have 
been  shown  with  equal  certainty.  In  this  regard,  as  in 
aU  others,  what  Shakespeare  wrote  was  the  outgrowth  of 
character  and  circumstance.  Religious  subjects  could 
not  be  treated  with  more  solemnity  than  by  some  of  his 
personages,  as  the  reader  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  Richard 
the  Second,  and  MecLswre  for  Medsure^  will  remember ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the  most  imposing  dogmas 
of  divinity  be  touched  with  more  daring  or  more  disre- 
spectful hands,  than  are  laid  upon  them  in  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Cymbdine,  Machethy  and  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing, 

It  is  thus  upon  every  question.  Because  a  usurper, 
wishing  to  build  up  in  himself  a  belief  that  he  rules  by 
the  grace  of  God,  says,  — 

*'  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will,"  — 

it  no  more  follows  that  Shakespeare  believed  in  the  abso- 
lute and  divine  right  of  kings,  than  because  one  of 
Jack  Cade's  followers  lays  it  down  that  the  command, 
Labor  in  thy  vocation,  '*  is  as  much  to  say  as.  Let  the 
magistrates  be  laboring  men ;  and  therefore  should  we 
be  magistrates,"  it  follows  that  he  was  a  radical  demo- 
crat. For  he  made  both  the  usurper  and  the  demagogue. 
It  would  seem  as  if,  in  all  Shakespeare's  thickly- 
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peopled  plays,  we  might  find  at  least  one  character 
which  he  meant  should  represent  his  own.  But  the 
longer  and  the  closer  our  study  of  those  plays,  the  more 
clearly  it  appears  that  of  all  his  creatures,  none  think 
his  thoughts  or  express  his  preferences,  except  hih  Fools. 
And  perhaps  the  Fool  in  King  Lear  more  nearly  repre- 
sents Shakespeare's  tone  of  mind  and  view  of  life  than 
any  other  of  his  personages.  All  Shakespeare's  Fooli 
are  wise;  hut  this  one  has  wisdom  enough  to  teach 
prudence  to  men  of  the  world,  and  to  set  up  a  college  of 
philosophers.  A  tinge  of  sadness,  almost  of  melancholy, 
tempers  all  the  sallies  of  his  wit.  He  is  as  true  as 
Kentf  and  as  tender  as  Cordelia,  Comparison  to  him 
were  compliment  to  any  other  man  than  Shakespeare. 
His  use  of  the  Jester  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  two 
marked  traits  of  Shakespeare's  method :  one,  the  ease 
with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
hent  his  mighty  genius  to  the  little  needs  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  the  other,  the  profusion  with  which  he  poured  out 
his  thoughts,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  he  he- 
stowed  his  lahor.  He  seems  never  to  have  hushanded 
his  resources,  or  thought  any  work  heneath  his  dignity. 
It  is  a  poor  workman  who  complains  of  his  toob ;  and 
Shakespeare,  finding  the  Fool  in  possession  of  an  estab- 
lished place  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  essential  to  the 
popularity  of  his  plays  with  a  mixed  audience,  instead 
of  rebelling  against  or  fretting  at  this  necessity,  made 
him  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiment,  his  fancy,  his  practical 
wisdom,  and  even  of  his  pathos. 

Shakespeare  has  minor  personages,  but  no  slighted 
characters.  They  all  have  individuality,  and  he  will 
waste  on  a  messenger  a  sentiment  or  a  simile  that  would 
grace  a  hero's  tongue,  or  add  dignity  to  a  royal  procla- 
mation. The  personnage  prostatique  of  the  pseudo« 
classic  French  stage  has  no  place  in  Shakespeare's 
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drama.  This  completeness  of  his  minor  charhcters  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  has  wh<4e  scenes  which 
were  manifestly  written  merely  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  stage  management.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  second 
scene  of  Act  III.  of  OlheUo,  It  consists  of  but  six 
jires,  and  merely  gives  a  glimpse  of  Othello^  as  he  goes 
to  walk  upon  the  works.  But  it  separates  two  others, 
in  both  of  which  Casaio  appears,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second;  and  it  tells  us  that 
Fago  is  to  meet  OtheUo  upon  the  works,  from  which  they 
afterward  enter  together,  the  latter  already  made  a  little 
Bensitive  upon  the  subject  of  his  lieutenant's  nearness  to 
his  wife.  And  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  the  first 
Scene  of  Act  IV.,  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Evans  plays  peda- 
gogue to  William  Page^  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  plot,  but  it  serves  to  separate  the  scene  in  which 
Falstaff  receives  his  second  invitation  from  that  which 
exhibits  the  entertainment  to  which  he  is  invited.  These 
are  mere  contrivances  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
probability  in  action,  which,  when  it  has  its  formal 
name,  is  called  the  unity  of  time  and  place.  It  would 
have  been  well,  for  instance,  in  this  respect,  if  a  scene 
could  have  been  thrown  in  between  the  first  and  second 
scenes  of  Act  I.  of  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  which 
present  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  Shake- 
speare's disregard  of  that  unity.  For  although  one  is  at 
Roussillon  and  the  other  at  Paris,  Bertram  and  ParoUes 
appear  in  both ;  the  latter's  entrance  before  the  King  in 
his  palace  being  separated  by  only  seven  short  speeches 
from  his  exit  at  Roussillon,  to  accompany  Bertram  on 
his  journey.  But  of  how  small  importance  is  such  dis- 
crepancy !  No  dramatic  interest  is  broken  by  it,  no 
essential  propriety  violated.  It  would  be  open  to  no 
objection  in  a  story ;  and  in  regard  to  their  construction, 
English  plays  are  only  acted  stories.   But  in  fact,  Shake- 
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speare,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  put  to  shifts  in  com- 
mon with  the  i^erest  journeyman  play-wright  that  ever 
wrote  to-day  to  get  him  bread  to-morrow.  Yet  these 
straits  only  ministered  occasion  to  his  genius.  He  went 
to  his  work  like  a  faithful  servant,  but  he  did  it  like 
a  King.  The  very  superfluous  scene  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  just  cited,  one  of  the  least  important 
its  author  wrote,  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  his  hand, 
and  for  its  character  and  humor  will  always  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  than  Shakespeare's  vigorous 
and  vivid  style  of  dramatic  portraiture  are  the  range  of 
his  subjects  and  the  variety  of  his  characters.  He  left 
no  department  of  his  art  untried,  and  sounded  the  dra- 
matic lyre  from  its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  compass. 
The  same  hand  that  struck  from  it  the  woes  of  Lear 
and  the  troubled  harmonies  of  Hamlet* s  soul  drew  forth 
also  its  most  fantastic  strains,  and  left  us  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  a  hicp  equally  extravagant  and  jocidar.  No 
other  writer  has  so  run  through  the  scale  of  humanity. 
In  this  respect  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  Shakespeare  will 
never  be  surpassed,  because  he  left  no  important  type  of 
character  untouched.  From  Hamlet  to  Abhorson^  from 
Imogen  to  Mistress  Quickly ^  what  a  descent !  Yet  be- 
tween these  extremes  the  full  gradation  is  maintained. 
Nay,  the  lower  extreme  is  passed.  Caliban  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  human  creature  and  the  brute ;  and 
Crah  stands  upon  the  other  side  with  cur-like  thank- 
lessness  for  a  character  as  sharply  drawn  as  his  master  s 

Whence  did  Shakespeare  draw  the  characters  of  such 
a  multitude  of  various  and  well-defined  personages? 
From  models  ?  Did  he,  as  some  would  have  it,  keep 
watch  upon  the  world  around  him,  and  seizing  upon  the 
individuals  that  suited  his  purposes,  put  them  into  hit 
dramas  ?    Great  painters  have  thus  filled  their  canvases ; 
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end  dramatists  of  high  rank  have  manifestly  drawn 
their  characters  from  people  whom  they  saw  around 
them.  Hence  it  ia  that  we  find  the  same  face  doing 
duty  for  like  characters  in  the  works  of  painters,  from 
Raphael  to  Leech,  so  that  we  recognize  their  pictures 
by  traces  of  some  lovely  woman,  or  some  strong]  y- 
marked  man,  whose  traits  have  seized  upon  their  im- 
aginations. Hence,  that  throughout  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  and  Jonson*s  plays,  and  much  more  in  those 
of  inferior  dramatists,  the  men  and  women  who  fulfil 
certain  functions,  good  or  bad,  have  an  unmistakable  re- 
semblance. But  among  Shakespeare's  personages  there 
is  not  this  family  likeness.  There  is  no  likeness  what- 
ever, except  in  the  style  of  their  portrayal.  These  are 
plainly  firom  the  same  mint,  but  do  not,  like  those,  seem 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  same  die.  Gustavo  Dore  is 
the  only  painter  who  shows  a  similar  fecundity.  Had 
Shakespeare,  working,  as  he  did,  merely  to  make  money, 
drawn  his  characters  from  models,  he. surely  must  have 
fallen  into  a  habit  which  would  have  saved  him  much 
labor,  and  have  satisfied  his  audience.  He  would  have 
had  his  stock  of  models;  and  these,  worked  into  each 
new  plot  as  they  were  needed,  speaking  his  fancy,  his 
wisdom,  his  wit,  and  his  humor,  and  dressed  in  difierent 
costume,  would  have  filled  the  eye  and  ear  of  his  public. 
It  is  true  that  he  must  have  observed.  He  was  probably 
the  most  observant  of  men,  as  well  as  the  most  re* 
flective ;  and  his  works  had  of  necessity  the  advantage 
of  his  observation  as  well  as  of  his  refiection  and  his 
imagination.  Nor  did  the  greatness  of  his  mind  absolve 
it  from  the  law  of  development  and  progress  common  to 
humanity.  Although  wise  in  his  youth,  —  and  his  early 
p'ays  show  wisdom,  —  he  must,  by  the  very  exercise  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  habit  of  introspection,  have  grown 
wiser  ai»  he  grew  older.    But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
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ruling  sentiment  of  his  plays,  while  he  seems  eaily  to 
have  understood  the  world,  he  seems  also  to  have  lone 
retained  the  hope  and  trustfulness  of  youth.  When  we 
consider  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  King  Henry 
the  Fifths  and  Hamlet  were  written  within  two  years, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
mark  his  periods  by  sentiments,  choice  of  subject,  or 
manner  of  treatment.  It  is  only  by  his  literary  or  ex- 
ternal style  that  we  trace  his  passage  from  youth  to 
maturity.  Otherwise  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had 
moods,  not  periods.  Age,  too,  although  it  brings  more 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  does  not  necessarily  bring 
better  knowledge  of  human  nature.  That  knowledge  is 
not  an  aggregation,  but  a  growth ;  its  germ  is  bom  with 
him  who  has  it,  and  it  spreads  from  within.  Individuals 
are  mere  opportunities  for  its  development,  occasions 
for  its  manifestation.  That  Shakespeare  availed  himself 
of  all  such  opportunities  and  occasions,  that  he  tested 
his  judgments  by  experiment,  and  his  conceptions  by 
comparison,  that  he  watched  in  the  men  and  women 
around  him  the  operation  of  those  laws  to  which  his 
creations  must  conform,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  found  here  and  there  a  trait, 
or  even  a  character,  which,  though  not  a  model,  was  a 
suggestion.  His  women  especially  show  the  fr^it  of  this 
kind  of  study.  That  he  did  not  draw  his  personages 
from  life  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
of  them,  those  the  creation  of  which  made  his  fame 
what  it  is,  are  such  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  seen, 
except  in  mental  vision,  and  that  the  experiences  through 
which  they  pass,  and  by  which  their  living  prototypes 
must  have  manifested  their  intellectual  and  moral  traits 
to  him,  are  such  as  he  could  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing.  Did  Shakespeare  ever  meet  a  mad 
king,  a  king  whose  conscious  kingliness  is  supreme 
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even  in  hia  madness,  but  whose  dawning  madness  tinges 
the  first  manifestations  of  his  kingly  power  ?  As  well 
suppose  that  he  had  met  a  Caliban.  Shakespeare's 
mind  contained,  but  it  had  not  received,  his  characters. 
In  that  play  so  marvellously  full  of  thought,  TroiluB  and 
Cressidaf  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  of  his  works, 
Ulysses  rises  to  the  full  height  of  our  idea  of  the  wan- 
dering Ithacan.  Whence  came  this  Ulysses?  Not 
firom  Homer's  brain;  for  although  Homer  tells  us  that 
the  King  of  Ithaca  was  divine  and  spear-renowned," 
and  well  skilled  in  various  enterprise  and  counsel,"  the 
deeds  and  words  of  the  hero,  as  represented  by  the  Greek 
poet,  hardly  justify  these  epithets.  Here  we  see  that 
Shakespeare  was  even  wiser  than  the  Homeric  ideal 
of  human  wisdom.  For  this  Shakespeare  made  our 
V  lyases.  It  was  but  his  name  and  his  reputation  that 
had  come  down  from  antiquity.  It  was  the  charac- 
ter that  corresponded  to  and  justified  these  that  Shake- 
speare supplied  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others.  Ho 
did  not  restore  a  limb,  or  even  supply  a  head ;  but  as  if 
catching  and  filling  the  outline  of  a  shadow  vanished  for 
centuries,  he  surmounted  with  the  speaking  substance 
of  that  shadow  an  inscribed  and  empty  pedestal. 

Shakespeare  thus  used  the  skeletons  of  former  life 
that  had  drifted  down  to  him  upon  the  stream  of  time, 
and  were  cast  at  his  feet,  a  heap  of  mere  dead  matter. 
But  he  clothed  them  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  breathed 
life  into  their  nostrils ;  and  they  lived  and  moved  with 
a  life  that  was  individual  and  self-existent  after  he  had 
once  thrown  it  off  from  his  own  exuberant  intellectual 
vitality.  He  made  his  plays  no  galleries  of  portraits  of 
his  contemporaries,  carefully  seeking  models  through  the 
social  scale  from  king  to  beggar.  His  teeming  brain 
bred  lowlier  beggars  and  kinglier  kings  than  all  Europe 
could  have  furnished  as  subjects  for  his  portraiture.  He 
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found  in  his  o\m  consciousness  ideals  the  like  of  wliich, 
for  beauty  or  deformity,  neither  he, nor  any  other  man 
had  ever  looked  upon.  In  his  heart  were  the  motives 
and  the  passions  of  all  humanity ;  in  his  mind  the  ca^ 
pability,  if  not  the  actuality,  of  all  human  thought. 
Nature,  in  forming  him,  alone  of  all  the  poets,  had 
laid  that  touch  upon  his  soul,  which  made  it  kin  with 
the  whole  world,  and  which  enabled  him  at  will  to  live 
throughout  all  time,  among  all  peoples.  Capable  thus, 
in  his  complete  and  symmetrical  nature,  of  feeling 
with  and  thinking  for  all  mankind,  he  found  in  an 
isolated  and  momentary  phase  of  his  own  existence 
the  law  which  gOTemed  the  life  of  those  to  whom 
that  single  phase  was  their  whole  sphere.  From  the 
germ  within  himself  he  produced  the  perfected  individ- 
ual as  it  had  been  or  would  have  been  developed.  The 
eternal  laws  of  human  Hfe  were  his  servants  by  his 
Heaven-bestowed  prerogative,  and  he  was  yet  their  in- 
strument. Conformed  to  them  because  instinct  with 
them,  obedient  to,  yet  swaying  them,  he  used  their 
subtle  and  unerring  power  to  work  out  from  seemingly 
trivial  and  independent  truths  the  vast  problems  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  standing  ever  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
experience,  he  read  and  reproduced  the  inner  life  of 
those  on  the  loftiest  heights  or  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
being,  with  the  certainty  of  the  physiologist,  who  from 
the  study  of  his  own  organization  recreates  the  monsters 
of  the  ante-human  world,  or  of  the  astronomer  who, 
not  moving  from  his  narrow  study,  announced  the  place, 
form,  movement,  and  condition  of  a  planet  then  hidden 
from  earthly  eyes  in  the  abyss  of  space. 

It  is  a  vain  notion,  put  forth  by  some  who  should 
know  better,  that  much  study,  reflection,  and  earnest 
endeavor  are  required  to  understand  Shakespeare  rightly. 
Culture,  and  discipline,  and  natural  powers  of  analysis 
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uu  doubdess  demanded  for  the  explanation  of  the 
motiTea  and  characteristic  traits  of  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonages, and  for  the  unravelling  of  some  of  his  involved 
passages*  (which  are  very  few,)  or  the  following  of  some 
of  his  highest  flights  of  fancy.  But  almost  all  of  us 
must  have  something  of  Shakespeare  latent  in  our  souls, 
voiceless  and  unexpressed ;  else  we  should  be  incapable 
of  that  sympathetic  comprehension  of  his  thoughts  and 
his  characters,  the  existence  of  which  among  ever  in* 
creasing  multitudes  for  many  generations  is  the  only 
possible  condition  of  his  peculiar  and  enduring  &me. 
Some  men,  it  is  ftne,  will  never  understand  him  in  some 
passages ;  and  some — happily  for  the  world,  very  few  — 
will  not  be  able  to  understand  him  at  all  by  any  study  or 
reflection  of  which  they  are  capable.  This  from  no  prone- 
nesB  of  the  poet  to  paradox,  or  to  eccentric  or  senti- 
mental views  of  life,  or  to  over-subtlety  of  thought. 
For  although  of  all  poets  he  is  most  profoundly  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  most  fanciful  and  most  imaginative, 
yet  with  him  philosophy,  fiemcy,  and  imagination  are 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  that  unwritten  law  of 
reascm  which  we  speak  of  as  if  it  were  a  faculty  —  com- 
mon sense.  His  philosophy  is  practical,  and  his  prac- 
tical views  are  fused  with  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  is 
withal  the  sage  and  the  oracle  of  this  wcnrld.  Subjects 
which  are  essentially,  and  in  other  hands  would  seem, 
prosaic  and  almost  sordid,  are  raised  by  him  into  the 
realms  of  poetry,  and  yet  in  language  so  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  their  essential  character  as  to  be  adopted  as 
ahrewd  maxims  by  the  worldly  wise. 

In  this  constant  presence  and  rule  of  reason  in  his 
most  exalted  flights,  we  recognize  again  a  trait  of  the 
£nglish  (nigin  and  dbuuracter  of  his  genius  —  a  trait 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  its  eminence  even  in  the 
realm  of  imagination,  but  at  which  other  peoples  often 
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jeer.  £yen  in  our  passions  we  will  ask.  Why,  and  say, 
Because.  ^^VoUa^''*  cries  the  French  maid  in  one  of 
the  few  passages  of  insight  in  Vanbrugh*s  Provoked 
Wi/e^  ^*Voila  un  wat  Anglais  I  II  est  cmioureux^  el 
cependarU  U  vevi  raisonner,** 

Many  people  have  given  themselves  serious  concern 
•8  to  the  moral  influence  of  Shakespeare's  plays;  and 
critics  of  great  weight,  fulfilling  their  function,  have 
gone  down  far,  and  staid  down  long,  in  the  attempt 
to  fathom  the  profound  moral  purpose  which  they  were 
sure  must  be  hidden  in  the  depths  of  these  grand  com- 
positions. But  the  direct  moral  influence  of  Shake- 
speare is  nothing,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  wrote 
with  no  moral  purpose.  He  sought  only  to  present 
life;  and  the  world  which  he  shows  us,  like  that  in 
which  we  live,  teaches  us  moral  lessons  according  to  our 
will  and  our  capacity.  Johnson,  meaning  censure  of 
*^  his  first  defect,"  wrote  Shakespeare's  highest  praise  in 
this  respect,  in  saying  of  him  that  he  carries  his  per- 
sons indifferently  through  right  or  wrong,  and  at  the 
dose  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  example  to  operate  by  chance."  That  word  "  in- 
differently" is  Shakespeare's  eulogy.  He  gives-  the 
means  of  study,  and  leads  insensibly  to  reflection. 
Men  resent,  or  turn  away  firom,  conviction  at  the  lips 
of  others,  which  they  will  receive  and  lay  to  heart  if 
they  hear  it  firom  the  lips  of  the  inward  monitor.  And 
even  children  see  through  and  despise  the  shallow 
device  which  makes  goodness  always  lead  to  happiness, 
and  flout  the  storiea  which  conduct  them  through  arti- 
ficial paths  to  bring  them  out  upon  a  moral.  Man, 
however  gifted,  can  never  teach  more  than  life  and 
nature;  and  among  gifted  men  there  has  been  only 
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SLakespeare  who  could  teach  as  much.  The  moral 
unity  which  distinguishes  his  plays  is  not,  as  some 
would  have  it,  especially  among  the  (Germans,  the 
result  of  a  moral  purpose  deliberately  planned  and  well 
worked  out,  but  of  the  fact  that  those  dramatic  poems 
were  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  one  great  sym- 
metrical mind  in  complete  and  intimate  accordance  with 
nature.  Shakespeare  is  able  to  teach  as  much  as  naturs 
-^nay,  eren  more  than  unmitigated  nature  —  for  two 
reasons.  One  is,  that  he  presents  us  something  which 
is  not  nature,  but  is  a  perfect  reflex  of  nature.  It  is 
strange,  but  true  as  strange,  that  imitation  always  inter- 
ests us  more  than  reality.  The  very  reflection  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  in  a  mirror  wins  our  attention  more, 
nay,  seems  more  beautiful,  than  the  landscape  itself. 
Seen  in  a  Claude  glass  it  becomes  a  picture,  a  qtiasi 
work  of  art,  which  we  study,  over  which  we  muse,  and 
to  which  we  again  and  again  recur;  while  the  scene 
itself,  if  we  see  it  often,  may  become  to  us  an  unnoticed 
part  of  our  daily  life,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that 
daily  miracle.  And  so  the  mirror  which,  following  his 
own  maxim,  Shakespeare  holds  up  to  nature,  is  more 
studied  by  us  than  Nature  herself,  and  by  means  of 
it  nature  is  better  understood.  The  phenomena  are 
brought  by  him  within  the  range  of  our  mental  vision. 
Reduced  in  their  dimensions,  but  kept  perfect  in  pro- 
portion and  true  in  color,  they  are  transferred  to  and 
fixed  upon  his  pages  ;  and  we  can  take  down  from  our 
shelves  these  specimens  of  thought  and  passion,  and 
muse  and  ponder  over  them  at  leisure.  This  is  measur- 
ably true  of  all  imaginative  writing ;  but  it  is  preemi- 
nently true  of  Shakespeare's. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  Shakespeare's  ability  to  teach 
OS  as  much  as  nature,  is  a  breadth  of  moral  sympathy, 
a  wide  intellectual  charity,  which  makes  him  as  impartial 
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as  nature.  His  mirror  tinges  with  no  color  of  its  own 
the  scene  which  it  reflects.  The  life-giving  rain  of  his 
genius  falls  equally  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and 
as  the  sunshine  and  the  shower  develop  both  tares  and 
wheat  according  to  their  kind,  so  he  never  seeks  to 
modify  the  nature,  or  the  seeming,  of  tiiat  which  he 
quickens  into  life ;  and  he  b  never  more  impartial  than 
when  he  is  most  creative. 

It  was  this  quality  of  universal  sympathy  in  Shake- 
speare's mental  constitution  which  enabled  him  to  unite 
to  his  knowledge  of  man  and  of  truth  that  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  things  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  seems  to  have  had  this  latter  knowledge  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  that  more  abstract  knowledge 
which  made  him  a  great  dramatic  and  philosophical 
poet,  and  to  have  been  the  most  perfect  man  of  the 
world  whose  name  appears  upon  the  roll  of  literature. 
All  that  we  know  of  his  life  shows  him  in  full  pos- 
session of  this  great  qualification  of  the  perfect  social 
man,  so  rarely  found  in  poets ;  and  his  works  are  per- 
vaded with  its  exhibition.  Consider  well  such  char- 
acters as  Angela^  Parolles,  Faulconhridge^  Polonius^ 
JaqueSy  FaUlaff^  such  gentlemen  as  Bassanioy  Merctitio^ 
Prince  Henry ^  Cassio,  Antony  (in  Julius  Ccesar)^  and 
see  what  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  human  heart,  but  of 
society,  of  manners,  of  actual  life,  in  short, — to  return  to 
the  accepted  phrase,  —  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  these 
characters  display.  It  is  this  knowledge,  this  tact, 
which  enables  him  to  walk  so  firmly  and  so  delicately 
upon  the  perilous  edge  of  essential  decency,  and  not  fall 
into  the  foul  slough  below,  where  the  elegant  dramatists 
of  the  last  century  lie  wallowing.  This  he  does  notably, 
for  instance,  in  Faulconbridge  and  Falstaff  —  Fahtaff, 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding,  yet  coarse,  gross, 
mean,  and  selfish,  a  degraded  castaway,  yet  with  con- 
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fummate  tact  and  exquisite  art,  never  allowed  to  be 
▼ulgar  or  repulsive,  and  whose  matchless  humor  makes 
his  company  delightful. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  assertion  of  the  amplitude 
of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  to  the  generosity  of  his 
character,  that  he  always  represents  the  laborer  and 
tiie  artisan  in  a  degraded  position,  and  often  makes 
his  ignorance  and  his  uncouthness  the  butt  of  ridicule. 
The  charge  is  brought  by  reformers  and  philanthropists 
of  such  narrow  views  that  they  cannot  see  that  art  is 
not  the  pioneer,  but  the  landscape-gardener,  of  society. 
Shakespeare,  although  he  thought  as  a  philosopher, 
wrought  as  an  artist ;  and  art  has  to  do  with  the  facts 
of  the  world  before  it,  idealizing  them,  but  not  changing 
their  nature.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  husband- 
man and  the  mechanic  were  degraded  in  the  world's 
eyes ;  and  Shakespeare,  the  healthiness  of  whose  under* 
standing  is  as  remarkable  as  any  trait  of  his  genius, 
knew  that  the  world's  appreciation  is  generally  right  of 
men  in  mass,  and  that  these  hard-handed  men  had  all 
the  consideration  that  was  their  due,  though  not  all  the 
rights  or  the  advantages.  It  is  always  so.  Individual 
men  may  fail  to  receive  a  just  appreciation ;  but,  as 
surely  as  water  finds  its  level,  classes  of  men  always 
command  the  standing  that  they  can  maintain.  It  is 
because  the  working  man,  whether  his  labor  be  rude  or 
skilled,  has  raised  himself,  has,  in  fact,  become  another 
man,  that  the  world  now  awards  him  a  consideraticm 
which  he  did  not  receive  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Shakespeare,  although  he  represented  the  world 
as  he  saw  it,  was  no  panegyrist  of  things  as  they  were^ 
no  mere  laudator  temparia  adi.  He  was  no  sycophant 
to  power.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  faults  of 
others  in  this  regard  (and  they  seem  to  have  been 
fewer  and  less  in  the  mother  country  in  those  days  than 
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In  the  present),  Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
kings  and  nobles  aU  the  truth,  and  even  to  put  it  into 
their  own  mouths. 

The  personal  opinions  and  inclinations  of  Shake- 
speare are  so  little  traceable  in  his  works*  that  we  can 
only  judge  of  his  feeling  toward  the  wretched  and  op- 
pressed by  the  intimate  symp&thy  which  he  shows  with 
their  privations,  their  sufferings,  and  their  lowly  pleas- 
ures. In  King  Lear^  Edgar* s  disguising  himself  as  an 
Abraham-man,  gave  Shakespeare  an  opportunity,  which 
so  thrifty  a  householder  as  he  was  might  well  have 
seized,  to  hold  up  those  tramping  pests  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  condemnation,  or,  at  least,  to  ridicule.  But 
his  picture  presents  the  sufferer's  side  of  the  case,  and 
tells  us  how  he  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad,  the 
tadpole,  the  wall  newt,  and  the  water,  swallows  the  old 
rat  and  the  ditch  dog,  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the 
standing  pool,  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tything, 
and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned."  Shakespeare 
must  have  well  known  the  ways  of  the  begging  impos- 
tor ;  but  he  chose  to  show  us,  in  this  most  touching 
manner,  the  dreadful  extremities  and  sufferings  of  th«* 
vagrant  pauper. 

The  little  that  remains  to  be  said  is  of  a  general  nature. 

Shakespeare's  art  was  not  simple,  its  manifestation 
was  not  serene.  Simplicity  and  serenity  are  the  highest 
ideal  in  the  arts  of  design.  The  Greeks  attained  it 
in  their  sculptures  and  their  temples,  Raphael  in  his 
Madonnas ;  and  even  in  landscape  art,  the  highest 
style  is  that  which,  rising  above  the  representation 
of  phenomenal  effects,  presents  the  ideal  of  Nature  in 
her  wonted  phases.  But  this  limitation  does  not  hold 
in  literature,  especially  in  dramatic  literature,  in  which 
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actum,  complication,  intensity,  and  variety  approaching 
incongruity,  are  compatible  with,  if  not  essential  to,  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  excellence.  Grecian  architect 
tore  is  simple  and  serene,  but  not,  therefore,  the  highest 
type  of  architecture ;  and  Shake8peare*s  genius  may  be 
well  compared — and,  I  believe,  the  comparison  is  not 
new — to  a  Gothic  cathedral,  vast,  grand,  and  solemn  in 
its  general  aspect,  and  single  in  its  general  impression, 
yet  on  closer  view  seen  to  bear  the  stamp  of  various 
periods,  and  to  be  filled  with  airy,  light,  upspringing 
columns,  and  minutely  decorated  with  delicate  tracery, 
and  with  grotesque,  humorous,  and  even  indecorous 
details,  correspondent  to  each  other,  yet  all  unlike, 
though  seeming  like,  and,  to  an  eye  capable  of  the  great 
whole,  blending  into  rich  harmony. 

But  may  not  the  time  arrive  when  the  world  will  say. 
We  have  had  enough  of  Shakespeare  ?  May  not  men 
become  pardonably  weary  of  hearing  of  this  one  match- 
less man,  and  so  ostracize  him  for  his  very  excellence  ? 
It  might  possibly  be  so  if  men  lived  forever ;  but  genera- 
tion succeeds  to  generation,  and  to  each  one  he  is  new, 
and  so  will  be  new  as  long  as  the  tongue  in  which  he 
wrote  is  spoken.  To  each  new  reader  Shakespeare 
brings  more  than  one  life  can  exhaust,  and  those  who 
have  studied  him  longest  are  they  who  are  best  assured 
that  no  man  ever  laid  his  head  so  close  upon  the  great 
heart  of  Nature,  and  heard  so  clearly  the  throb  of  her 
deep  pulses. 

All  that  I  have  so  inadequately  said  is  true ;  and  yet 
it  is  no  less  true  that  Shakespeare  revealed  to  the  world 
no  new  truth  in  ethics,  in  politics,  or  in  philosophy.  He 
was  not  an  intellectual  discoverer.  If  the  plague  had 
not  spared  him  in  his  cradle,  the  great  movements  of 
the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  no  direct  impulse 
coming  from  hib  miud.    They  would  have  gone  on  with> 
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out,  much  as  they  have  gone  on  under  the  influence  of 
his  writings.  No  social  or  political  development  of  his 
race  or  of  mankind  would  have  heen  checked,  except  in 
•o  far  as  a  difl^ion  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
and  refinement  might  have  been  retarded.  For  man*s 
knowledge  of  himself  would  have  been  very  much  more 
limited,  because  of  the  lack  of  those  works  which  a&rd 
at  once  the  most  alluring  temptations  to  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  the  best  field  and  school  for  its  pur- 
suit. The  English,  or,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
would  have  lacked  a  certain  degree  of  that  general  ele- 
vation of  mental  and  moral  tone  and  that  practical 
wisdom  which  distinguish  it  among  the  peoples.  A 
source  of  pleasure  more  exquisite  and  more  refining  than 
ii  elsewhere  to  be  found,  of  instmction  more  nearly 
priceless  than  any  except  that  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  would  not  have  been  opened. 
Thus,  although  Shakespeare  exercised  no  direct  influence 
upon  the  world's  progress,  that  which  he  has  exercised 
indirectly  is  large,  and  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  it 
will  increase  with  the  diffusion  of  our  race,  its  language, 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  literature. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  dramatirfts  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  writing  only  to  please  the  people, 
had  only  to  consult  the  general  taste,  and  were  free  from 
any  restraint,  except  that  imposed  by  their  own  judg- 
ment. Some  of  them  did  attempt  to  work,  measurably 
at  least,  according  to  classical  formulas ;  and  these  failed 
entirely  to  attain  the  ends  which  they  had  in  view  — 
populwity  and  profit.  Of  the  rest,  all,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, being  without  a  trusty  monitor,  external  or  in- 
ternal, fell  into  monstrous  extravagance,  coarseness,  con- 
ceit, and  triviality.  But  Shakespeare,  save  for  his  con- 
formity to  mere  outside  fashicn,  was  entirely  unlike  hia 
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eomtemporaries.  He  ia  among  them*  but  not  of  theoL 
Their  minds  run  in  the  same  channel,  but  do  not  mingle. 
The  clear  and  powerful  current  of  his  thought  flows 
swiftly  and  clearly  side  by  side  with  their  sluggish  and 
turbid  outpourings,  leaving  them  behind,  and  taking  no 
tint  or  taint  from  its  surroundings.  To  him  there  was 
gain,  instead  of  loss,  in  the  disregard  of  formulas. 
Creative  genius  is  mostly  great,  not  by  means  of  for- 
mulas, but  in  their  despite.  Almost  inevitably  it  pro- 
vokes censure  by  breaking  through  established  rules — 
a  truth  which  has  at  last  obtained  such  recognition  that 
defiance  of  rule  is  sometimes  ignorantly  set  up  as  evi- 
dence of  genius,  of  which  only  individuality,  and  in- 
herent vitdity  and  strength,  are  witnesses.  The  so-called 
extravagances  of  genius  establish  its  claims  by  them- 
selves becoming  formulas  for  minds  of  lower  rank ;  and 
thus  schools  are  formed,  of  which  no  one  is  really  great 
except  the  founder.  Yet  poets  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  seraphs  of  the  art,  do  not  have  followers,  because 
they  soar  too  far  in  the  empyrean  for  the  manner  of 
their  flight  to  be  observed  and  imitated.  It  is  the 
second-rate  men,  great  yet  second,  who  form  schools. 
For  their  way  of  working  is  discernible,  comprehensible, 
imitable.  But  the  supremely  divine  is  ever  a  mystery. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Shakespeare.  As  he  worked 
in  the  manner  of  no  school,  so  he  founded  none.  He 
adopted  the  old  forms  indeed,  and  he  labored  with  the 
same  artistic  motive,  as  well  as  the  same  material  objects 
as  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors  and 
successors.  But  this  produced  no  living  likeness  be- 
tween their  ofispring.  The  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  subject,  by  writers  of  mark,  are  so  great 
as  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  soundness  of  all  critical 
judgment.  His  plays  and  those  of  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Marston,  Middleton,  Ford,  and  Field,  have 
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neither  in  their  dramatic  nor  poetical  traits  the  least 
family  likeness ;  none,  in  fact,  except  a  certain  affluence 
and  strength  of  diction,  and  certain  colloquial  tricks  of 
expression,  characteristic  of  the  period. 

May  the  world  expect  another  Shakespeare?  Not 
unless  circumstances  corresponding  to  those  which  pro- 
duced this  Shakespeare  should  occur  again.  Shake- 
speare marked  a  stage  in  the  world's  progress,  or  at 
least  in  the  history  of  a  race  which  since  his  time  has 
more  than  any  other  influenced  that  progress.  He  ap- 
peared at  the  period  when  the  English  character,  slowly 
forming  through  centuries,  had  attained  its  typical  de- 
velopment ;  when  the  English  language  had  assumed  a 
form  from  which  it  has  not  varied  sensibly  for  three 
centuries ;  and  when  our  race,  having  fr^ed  itself  from 
the  restraints  of  feudalism,  had  attained  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  social  development  possible 
to  it  under  an  established  gradation  of  classes.  A  new 
Shakespeare  may  be  bom  to  us,  but  only  as  the  fruit 
of  a  new  condition.  He  can  only  appear  when  es- 
sential civilization,  not  mere  outward  refinement,  has 
advanced  so  &r  as  to  have  established  radically  new  re- 
lations among  men,  and  when  our  language  has  so  far 
changed  as  to  be  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
a  new  philosophy,  a  new  worldly  wisdom,  a  new  range 
of  sympathy,  new  sentiment  both  high  and  homely, 
and  a  new  cast  of  thought.  For  in  him  of  whom  we 
speak,  the  old  has  had  its  full  expression.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  conditions  will,  even  in  the  new 
England,  ever  be  fulfilled.  But  should  they  be,  then 
Nature,  at  once  chary  and  inexhaustible,  never  working 
in  vain,  but  ever  prompt  and  able  to  supply  the  needs 
which  she  creates,  will  produce  another  Piiakespeare, 
because  then,  and  not  till  then,  another  will  be  required 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  care  for  the  preservation  of  hia 
works  was  in  notahly  inverse  proportion  to  their 
merit.  He  gave  his  VemM  and  Achnat  and  his 
Lucrece  to  the  press  himself;  and  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  they  were  printed  under  his  own  immediate 
supervision.  His  sonnets  appear  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  publisher's  hands  with  his  consent,  and  by 
some  one  who  had  access  to  the  original  manuscripts 
for  the  correction  of  the  text,  even  if  the  author  him- 
self did  not  read  the  proofs.  But  there  is  little  room 
for  doubt  that  his  plays  were  published  in  all  cases 
without  his  a^ncy;  in  most,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing,  without  his  consent;  and  in  many, 
witiiout  his  knowledge.  Eighteen  of  them  —  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing^ A  Midmimmer  NigMs  Dream^  Lovers  Labour's 
Lost^  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  King  Richard  IL^ 
The  First  Fart  of  King  Henry  IV.,  The  Second 
Fart  of  King  Henry  /F.,  King  Henry  F.,  The 
Second  Fart  of  King  Henry  F7.,  The  Third 
Fart  of  King  Henry  FT".,  King  Richard  IIL^ 
TroUus  and  Cressiday  Titus  Andronicusy  Ferides^ 
King  Lear,  Romeo  a/nd  Juliety  and  Hamlet  —  were 
printed  separately  during  his  lifetime."*^    The  copies 

^  The  Pint  Jnirt  qf  the  OmtenHon  bttwtm  Me  two  Ftmout  Boutei  York 
Cfwf  LofiecMter,  and  Tht  2Vm  Droffedf  qf  EiOutrd,  Dute  <tf  Fork,  are  ben 
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of  most  of  these  plays  used  by  their  first  printers 
were,  almost  without  doubt,  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  they  are  of  comparatively  inferior  authority  in 
determining  the  text ;  their  office  being  mainly  aux- 
iliary. But  some  of  them,  having  been  made  into 
prompter's  books  for  the  theatre  to  which  Shake- 
Bpeare  was  attached,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the 
printer's  hand  as  copy  for  the  first  authentic  edition 
of  the  plays,  are  of  higher  authority  than  others. 

In  1623,  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death, 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  plays  was  published 
in  folio,  under  the  title,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies.  Published  ac- 
cording to  the  True  Originall  Copies."  This  is 
known  in  Shakespearian  literature  as  the  first  folio; 
and  it  is  the  only  authentic  form  in  which  the 
text  of  his  dramatic  works  has  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains all  his  plays  except  one;  nineteen  which  had 
been  surreptitiously  or  carelessly  printed  before  its 
publication  (one  —  Othello  —  having  been  published 
in  quarto  after  his  death),  and  seventeen  which 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  play  not 
included  is  Pericles^  Prince  of  Tyre;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  refusal  of  the  holder  of  the 
copyright  of  that  play  to  part  with  it,  or  to  come  into 
the  enterprise  of  publishing  the  first  folio,  caused  its 
omission.  It  is  more  than  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  case  there  was  an  unsettled  question  as  to 
Shakespeare's  authorship.  This  first  folio  was  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell,  who  were  Shakespeare's  fiiends,  fel- 
low-actors, and  joint  theatrical  proprietors.  Their 

regKrded  as  early  forma  of  the  Second  and  the  Third  Parte  of  King  Henry  VI^ 
ud  they  are  as  muoh  entitled  to  be  clamed  with  Shakespeare's  plays  as  Ptr^ 
det.  Timan  of  Athens^  and  Titut  Andronicus.   See  Vol.  VII.  pp.  402,  408. 
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Address  '*  to  the  great  variety  of  Readers,"*  which  ia 
a  sort  of  preface,  shows  that  they  sent  the  volume 
to  the  press  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  respon- 
sibility, and  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the  world 
an  authentic  text  of  the  works  of  their  **  worthy 
friend  and  fellow."  They  were  fully  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  incorrect  and  spurious  copies  of 
his  plays;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  appreciate,  or 
hesitate  to  avow,  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed for  the  protection  of  their  author's  fame.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  authority  given  to  this  volume  by 
the  auspices  under  which  it  appeared,  that  had  it 
been  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  press,  and  printed 
with  care,  there  would  have  been  no  appeal  from  its 
text ;  and  editorial  labor  upon  Shakespeare's  plays, 
except  that  of  an  historical  or  exegetical  nature, 
would  have  been  not  only  without  justification,  but 
without  opportunity. 

Heminge  and  Condell,  however,  seem  to  have  done 
little  else  for  Shakespeare  than  furnish  the  publishers 
with  the  copies  of  his  plays  which  had  been  in  use 
on  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre ;  and  though  this 
insured  the  highest  authenticity  attainable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  copies  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author* s 
own  hand,  in  the  case  of  many  plays  it  did  not  even 
secure  an  immaculate  text  for  the  printer.  For,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  copies  of  some  of  the  sur- 
reptitiously published  single  plays  had  been  used  as  . 
prompter's  books  for  the  theatre.  They  necessarily 
received  some  correction  to  make  them  serviceable 
in  their  new  function ;  and,  in  part  of  them,  the  text 
was  subjected  to  modification,  curtailment,  and  even 
addition,  —  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the 

*  8«e  this  AddreoB  and  the  remarks  upon  it.  Vol.  II.  p.  xi.  and  p.  izxL  of 
thtowork. 

VOL.  I.  q 
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work  of  the  author  himself.  But  many  errors,  which^ 
though  of  little  or  no  importance  in  a  stage  copy, 
are  serious  blemishes  to  even  an  uncritical  reader*s 
eye,  were  allowed  to  remain ;  and  of  these  errors,  not 
a  few  were  literally  repeated  in  the  printing  of  the 
first  folio.  And  that  precious  volume  itself,  like  the 
quarto  editions  of  the  single  plays  which  preceded  it, 
and  like  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  printed  dra- 
mas of  its  period,  is  filled  with  traces  of  neglect. 
Beside  minor  errors,  the  correction  of  which  is  obvi- 
ous, words  are  in  some  cases  so  transformed  as  to 
be  past  recognition,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
text ;  lines  are  transposed ;  sentences  are  sometimes 
broken  by  a  full  point  followed  by  a  capital  letter, 
and  at  other  times  have  their  members  displaced 
and  mingled  in  incomprehensible  confusion ;  verse  is 
printed  as  prose,  and  prose  as  verse  ;  speeches  belong- 
ing to  one  character  are  given  to  another;  and,  in  brief, 
all  possible  varieties  of  typographical  derangement  may 
be  found  in  this  volume,  in  the  careful  printing  of 
which  the  after  world  had  so  deep  an  interest. 

The  defects  and  blemishes  of  the  first  folio  must 
be  attributed  merely  to  the  lack  of  proper  editorial 
supervision;  for  its  general  appearance  shows  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  first-rate  book  for  its  day.  Its 
price  was  one  pound  sterling  —  equal  to  twenty-five 
dollars  at  the  present  measure  of  value.  Although 
.published  at  so  high  a  price,  at  a  time  when  quarto 
copies  of  the  single  plays  must  have  been  numerous, 
when  the  class  which  furnished  book  buyers,  or  even 
readers,  was  comparatively  very  small,  and  during  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Puritanic  school,  which  taught 
abhorrence  of  stage-plays  in  any  form  as  a  cardinal 
point  of  doctrine,  this  edition  was  so  entirely  ex- 
hausted within  nine  years,  and  so  much  in  demand. 
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tliat  a  second  folio  was  published  in  1632.  This 
second  folio  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  reprint, 
page  for  page,  of  its  predecessor.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first  are  corrected  in 
the  second ;  and  not  only  are  the  remainder  exactly 
reproduced,  but  to  them  are  added  others  hardly  less 
grave  and  contusing.  On  the  very  points,  therefore, 
in  whi:h  the  text  of  the  first  folio  is  faulty,  that 
of  the  second  is  much  inferior.  It  also  shows  nu- 
merous traces  of  modernization  and  sophistication.'*^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Shakespeare*s  plays  were 
not  reprinted  during  the  Commonwealth;  but  in  1664 
a  third  folio  was  issued,  containing,  in  addition  to 
those  which  had  appeared  in  its  two  predecessors, 
Pericles  and  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  pub- 
lished as  "  by  William  Shakespeare,"  or  "  by  W.  S." 
during  his  life.f  A  fourth  folio  appeared  in  1685. 
Its  contents  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  third. 

*  9ach,  for  Inttane*.  m  the  raidingi,  ^daMirts  wOdy**  Ibr  **deMrt«  idle,"* 
OtheOo,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  nnd  *'that  cHm  mU  marther**  for  **tbat  cries  on  mar> 
Iher.**   /iZern,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

t  Tbene  six  playt  are  Th4  London  Prodigal^  Thoimaa  Lord  OhmtoeO,  Mr 
John  OidcastU,  Tfu  Puritan,  A  Forkshire  Tragody^  and  LocHnt.  Of  these,  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  had  been  published  as  Shakespeare's,  and  the  second, 
fioorth,  and  sixth  as  by  W.  8.  Bnt  so  great  was  the  ralae  of  Shakeq>eare's 
name,  and  so  entire  i^pears  to  hare  been  his  indifference  to  literary  fSime  as  a 
dramatist,  that  the  presence  of  iiis  name  upon  the  title  pages  of  the  three  of 
these  plays  which  bear  it,  is  of  no  weight  as  eridence  of  authorship ;  and  as  to  the 
Initials,  W.  S.,  they  may  hare  stood  for  one  or  more  of  a  hundred  other  names. 
These  plays  bare  been  rfjeoted  by  all  of  Shakespeare's  editors  (including  the 
players  who  stood  godihthers  to  the  first  folio)  except  Rowe,  who  merely 
cvprintsd  what  he  found  the  last  folio  edition.  Eighteen  years  after  8hake> 
speare's  death  the  T¥>o  Noble  Kinsmen  wns  publinhed  as  by  hhn  and  Fletcher. 
There  Is  no  other  authority  for  assigning  it  in  part  to  him ;  and  oonclucion 
must  be  based  entirely  upon  internal  eridenoe.  Some  lost  dramas  also  have 
been  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 

John  Warbnrton,  Somerset  Herald,  and  an  antiquarian,  who  was  uorn  Iq 
1082,  and  died  in  1769.  had  made  a  collection  of  old  manuscript  plays,  whica 
most  lamentably  were  destroyed.  A  ll^t  of  thom  in  his  own  handwriting  Is 
preserred  among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts.  It  enumerates  fifty-three  man- 
unripts,  including  two  or  three  poems ;  and  the  names  of  Qreene,  MaminRer, 
Mariowe,  Ford,  and  Middleton  appear  as  thp  authors  of  plays  whicb  they  art 
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Neither  of  the  last  three  folios  is  of  the  slightest  au 
thority  in  determining  the  text  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  the 
second  is  only  of  service  in  those  instances  in  which 
it  corrects  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first 

II. 

Up  to  this  time  Shakespeare  had  gained  or  8uf> 
fered  through  no  other  editing  than  the  very  limited 
care  of  his  brother  players.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  collation  or  verbal  criticism  of  his 
text;  but  his  style  and  matter  and  the  construction 
of  his  plays  were  made  the  subjects  of  incidental 
comment  and  discussion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rymer,  tho 
Reverend  Jeremiah  Collier,*  Mr.  John  Dennis,  and 
an  anonymous  opponent  of  Mr.  CoUier.f 

known  to  have  written,  but  which  were  never  printed,  and  which  hare  befli 
lout.  In  this  list  are  the  following  Itema :  — > 

Henry  y*  1ft,  by  Will.  Shakeapear  and  Rob.  DarenporL 
DQke  Humphrey,  Will.  Shakespear. 
A  Play  by  Will.  Shakeqiear.*' 
At  the  end  of  the  list  is  the  following  meniorandam :  — 

"  After  I  had  been  manjr  years  collecting  these  manoseript  playes,  ttirongb 
my  own  cMrelesneas  and  the  Ignoraoe  of  my  Sir.  in  whose  hand  I  h«d  lodgd 
them,  they  was  unlnckely  bnmd,  or  pat  under  pyet,  excepting  y*  three^  w«k 
Ibllowea.  J.  W.» 

Of  the  three  plays  abore  mentioned  by  John  Warbarton,  the  first  was 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  London  Stationers*  Company  In  1068,  and  the  «6e> 
ond  in  1860.  In  the  latter  year  Iphit  and  JanUUj  or  a  Marriage  withotU  a 
Man,  and  The  History  King  Stephen  were  also  entered  on  that  register,  and 
attributed  to  Shakespeare.  (See  Biographia  DramaUoc^  Loud.  1812.)  Noth* 
Ing  else  is  known  of  these  five  plays.  Other  dramatle  writings  haye  been 
graced  by  Shakespeare's  name,  bat  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  que*- 
tion  of  hU  connection  with  them  worth  oonsidering ;  except,  indeed,  by  some 
of  those  Oerman  critics  who  have  undertaken  to  teach  the  English  race  how 
to  appreciate  its  own  great  poet,  and  whose  penetration,  abla  to  discover  any 
thing  in  any  thing,  finds  wonderful  manifestations  of  Shakespeare's  power  la 
the  dullest  and  silliest  of  these  false  pretenders. 

*  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Proianeneas  of  the  English  Stog^j 
Together  with  the  sense  of  Antiquity  uiwn  this  sul^ect.  By  Jeremy  Colliery 
M.A.  8vo.   London,  1698.'* 

t  "The  Antient  and  Modern  Stages  survey'd  —  Or  Mr.  Collier's  view  of 
Ibo  Immomlity  and  Profiiueness  of  the  English  Stage  set  in  a  Trae  Light,  Ao; 
London  1699." 
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In  the  year  1709,  Shakespeare's  Plays,  Revised 
and  Corrected,  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings, hy  N.  [icholas]  Rowe,"  were  published,  in  seven 
volumes  octavo.  This  edition,  beside  all  of  the  authen- 
tic plays,  contains  the  six  which  are  accounted  apoc- 
ryphaL  Shakespeare  had  now  for  the  first  time  an 
editor,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Rowe  was 
a  poet  of  merit,  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  a  scholar, 
and,  withal,  a  modest  and  somewhat  pains-taking 
editor.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  chiefly  by  the  rec- 
tification of  a  large  proportion  of  the  grosser  typo- 
graphical errors  which  deform  the  previous  impres- 
sions. Rowe  first  divided  all  the  plays  into  Acts 
and  Scenes,  added  many  stage  directions,  and  sup- 
plied Hsts  of  the  dramatis  personse.* 

Rowe  was  succeeded  as  an  editor  of  Shakespeare 
by  Pope,  who,  in  1725,  published  a  luxurious  edition 
in  six  volumes  4to.  But  the  master  of  T^/^ickenham, 
though  a  subtle  thinker,  a  keen  epigrammatist,  and 
an  exquisite  versifier,  made  a  very  poor  editor  of  the 
works  of  that  poet,  who,  beside  all  other  superiority, 
was  a  thinker  so  much  subtler,  an  epigrammatist  so 
much  keener,  and  a  versifier  so  much  more  exquisite 
than  he.  Pope  used  the  quartos  somewhat  to  the 
advantage,  but  more  to  the  detriment  of  his  author, 
foisting  into  the  text  what  Shakespeare  never  wrote,  or, 
having  written,  had  rejected.  He  made  a  few  good, 
and  several  very  pretty  'and  plausible  emendations  of 
typographical  errors ;  but  he  added  to  these  a  far 

*  A  rery  cuuaiderAblo  uumber  or  the  ftage  directions  which  appear  in  the 
modem  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  inserted  by  Kowe  or  Theobald* 
To  theae  I  have  added  a  very  few,  which  seemed  to  be  needed.  Some  plays  ia 
the  old  editions  are  almost  bare  of  stage  directions,  and  are  not  divided  iiitc 
Scenes.  Iipiorance  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  qnarterly  reviewers  and  otliei 
critics,  who  speak  downward  and  with  authority,  haa  been  the  caunit  of  mxa^ 
itnoge  blonden. 
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greater  Qumber  which  were  only  exponents  of  hii 
personal  conceit,  and  of  that  unkindred  estimation  of 
Shakespeare*  8  genius  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
age.  Presuming,  too,  to  strike  out  of  the  text  pas- 
sages which  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  bearing  off  as 
many  as  a  dozen  speeches  at  a  swoop,  he  left  his 
edition  both  mutilated  and  corrupt,  so  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  poorest  that  was  ever  published. 

Theobald,  —  *»  poor  piddling  ITieobald,"  —  the  first 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  who  succeeded  his  satirist,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  editors.  He  was 
the  first  who  did  any  remarkable  service  by  conject- 
ural emendation,  —  Rowe's  corrections  of  this  kind 
having  been  rather  of  the  obvious  sort,  —  and  he 
also  first  laid  the  quartos  under  important  and  judi- 
cious contribution.  But  he  had  not  sufiiciently  stud- 
ied, or,  in  consequence,  justly  appreciated  the  text  of 
the  first  folio.  He  issued  first  a  book  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  examination  of  the  text  ol 
Hamlet ,  which  was  well  entitled  Shakespeare  Re- 
stored;  or  a  Specimen  of  the  Many  Errors,  as  well 
committed  as  unamended,  in  Pope's  edition  of  this 
Poet,"  4to.,  1726,  —  a  publication  the  unanswerable 
strictures  of  which  Pope  never  forgave.  In  1733  his 
o^vn  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  was  published  in 
seven  octavo  volumes.  It  contained  by  far  the  best 
ext  of  its  author  that  had  yet  appeared.  A  great 
umber  of  its  conjectural  emendations  of  corrupted 
passages  remain  undisturbed  to  this  day,  and  have 
passed,  by  the  successive  consent  of  generation  after 
generation,  into  the  accepted  text.  Of  Theobald's 
readings,  the  greater  number  which  have  been  re- 
ected  were  introduced  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  **  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Warburton." 

After  Theobald  came  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  a  baro- 
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nety  who  published  an  edition,  magnificent  for  its 
day,  in  six  volumes  4 to.,  at  Oxford,  in  1744.  Han- 
mer  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. He  did  somewhat  to  better,  and  somewhat 
more  to  harm  the  text  which  Theobald  had  produced. 
His  labors  were  received  with  favor ;  but  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  reputation  rather  to  fashion  than  to 
any  remarkable  merit,  and  his  edition,  fuU  of  faults 
and  innovations,  and  marred  by  mutilation,  is  rarely 
consulted;  the  few  received,  or  favorably  regarded, 
emendations  which  he  proposed  being  perpetuated  in 
the  text,  or  in  the  notes  of  other  editors.* 

Hanmer's  edition  was  followed,  in  1747,  by 
Bishop  Warburton's.  This  prelate,  not  then  mitred, 
was  very  learned,  very  able;  but  he  was  equally 
assuming  and  arrogant  in  his  personal  demeanor,  and 
he  treated  Shakespeare's  works  as  he  probably  would 
have  treated  the  player  himself,  had  he  beeh  his  con- 
temporary. He  set  himself  not  so  much  to  correcting 
the  text,  as  to  improving  the  thoughts  and  amending 
the  style  of  Shakespeare.  His  tone  is  that  of  haughty 
flippancy.  Does  he  find  a  passage  in  which  the  thought 
or  the  expression  of  William  Shakespeare  is  at  variance 
with  the  judgment  of  William  Warburton,  —  he  imme- 
diately alters  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  divine,  saying,  "  Without  a  doubt,  Shake- 
speare wrote,  or  meant,  thus."  As,  for  instance,  of 
the  fine  line  in  Hamlet^  — 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,'*  — 

*  CoUlni,  who  wrote  "  To  fliir  Fidele'e  grufjr  tomb,"  u  «  dlrg«  for  hnogm 
{OgwtbtUru,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2),  addreaaed  an  epiatie  in  verse  to  Sir  Thomas  Hmii 
■ler  on  hla  edition  of  Shakespeare,  In  which  there  are  these  lines  :  — 
•*  Those  Sibyl  leares,  the  sport  of  erery  wind, 
(For  poets  erer  were  a  careless  kind) 
By  thee  dispoe'd  no  further  toil  demand. 
But  Jast  to  Natare,  oum  thy  forming  hand.** 
U^diUnr  or  eulogist  had  bat  known  what  he  had  been  about  t 
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he  says,     Without  question  Shakespeare  wrote, 
*  —  against  assail  of  trouhles,* 

i.  e.,  assault*'' 

The  reckless  editing,  of  which  this  is  a  character- 
istic specimen,  soon  brought  forward  defenders  of  the 
integrity  of  Shakespeare's  text.  But  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  in  such  a  flight  of  random  shots 
Shakespeare- ward,  all  had  missed  the  mark ;  and  so, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  and  many  of  hi9  successors, 
Bishop  Warburton  left  amid  his  heaps  of  editorial 
chaff  some  grains  of  sense,  which  haye  been  carefuUy 
winnowed  out  for  the  Shakespearian  gamer. 

In  1745  appeared  a  duodecimo  volume  entitled 
•*  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth, with  Remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.'s  [Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's]  edition  of  Shakespear;  to  which  is  affixed, 
proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespear,  with  a 
specimen."  It  was  written,  as  its  author  mi^ht  have 
said,  with  combined  perspicuity  of  thought  and  pon- 
derosity of  language.  It  was  by  Samuel  Johnson^ 
then  rapidly  rising  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
world  of  letters;  and,  in  1765,  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, "with  the  corrections  and  illustrations  of 
various  commentators :  to  which  are  added  notes,  by 
Samuel  Johnson,"  was  published  in  eight  octavo  vol- 
umes. It  is  giving  the  Doctor  but  little  praise  to 
say  that  he  was  a  better  editor  than  his  reverend 
predecessor.  The  majority  of  his  emendations  of  the 
text  were,  nevertheless,  singularly  unhappy;  and  his 
notes,  though  often  learned,  and  sometimes  sensible, 
were  generally  wanting  in  just  that  kind  of  learning 
and  of  sense  most  needful  for  his  task.*    The  chief 

*  In  King  Lear^  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  Edmund,  the  bMUrd,  according  to  the  oU 
Itxt,  MJ8  In  reference  to  his  ecbemee  for  sapplanting  his  brother.  — 
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defect  in  Dr.  Johnson's  mind,  when  we  consider  it 
as  one  of  a  high  order,  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
capacity of  the  sympathetic  apprehension  of  imaginative 
truth  and  beauty.  In  this  he  represented  the  period 
in  which  he  liyed;  for,  unlike  the  main  whose  works 
he  undertook  to  edit,  and  presumed  to  patronize,  he 
was  of  an  age,  and  was  not  for  all  time.  But  when  he 
opened  Shakespeare's  pages,  even  his  common  sense, 
which  has  been  justly  styled  *'  colossal,**  seems  to  have 
forsaken  him,  and  his  candor,  in  some  degree,  to  have 
followed  it;  for  he  assumes  the  settlement  of  disputes 
about  various  readings  of  folios  and  quartos,  and  yet 
leaves  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  has  neglected 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  those  texts  — 
that  iirst  and  most  laborious  part  of  editorial  duty.* 

Edward  Capell,  who  next  claims  attention,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  assiduous  of  the  editors. 
He  published  in  1759  a  quarto  volume  entitled 
*'  Notes  and  various  Readings  of  Shakespeare ; "  in 
1768  he  issued  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  ten  vol- 
umes octavo;  and  in  1779  his  "Notes  and  Various 
Readings,"  with  many  additions,  and  the  **  School  of 

Edmund  the  base 
Shall  to*  th'  legitimate.'* 

This,  Edwards  corrected,  by  reading,  **  Shall  top  the  legitimate ; "  and  yet  sev- 
enteen years  afterward  Dr.  Johnson  could  read,  shall  tot  the  legitimate,**  with 
the  note.  '*  To  toe  him  is,  perhaps,  to  kick  him  out."  Not  many  of  John- 
son's notes  are  qoite  so  ridiculous  as  this ;  but  many  approach  it  in  absurdity ; 
and  it  shows  what  a  tremendous  step  nonsense-ward  be  could  take  when  he 
was  giTen  up  to  bis  owu  imaginations. 

*  For  this  opinion  of  Johnson  as  an  editor  of  Shakespeare,  whidi  was  pub. 
lished  in  Shaletpeart^i  Scholar,  (New  York :  1864,)  I  was  gravely  rebuked  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  perhaps  it  was  presuming  in  so  young  a  man  aa  I 
then  was  to  writ«  thus,  even  if  I  thought  thuA,  upon  such  a  subject.  But 
farther  consideration  has  confirmed  me  in  my  Judgment;  and  I  am  not  tlte 
lass  willing  to  fitand  by  this  rerdict  that  so  eminent  a  critic  a«  Lortl  Macaulay 
has  since  written  thus  concerning  Johnson's  Shakespeare : "  It  would  be  difiirult 
to  name  a  more  slovenly  and  worth1(>ss  edition  of  any  great  classic.  The 
reader  may  turn  over  play  after  play  vrlthout  flndinir  one  happy  conjectural 
emendation,  or  one  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  passage  which 
bad  bafUnd  preceding  commentators.'*   Biographic :  Edinburgh,  1860.  p.  112 
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Shakespeare,"  were  published  in  three  quarto  toI- 
umes.  The  editor  of  Shakespeare  must  have  these 
books,  and,  alas !  must  read  them.  Capell*s  words 
are  not  without  knowledge ;  but  they  often  do  as 
much  to  darken  counsel  as  those  uttered  by  the 
most  ignorant  of  his  co-laborers.  Much  patience  and 
close  thinking  are  sometimes  needed  to  divine  his 
meaning.  The  obscurest  passage  in  the  author 
whom  he  strives  to  elucidate  is  luminous  as  the  sun, 
compared  with  the  convoluted  murkiness  of  his  page ; 
and  when  sometimes  he  quotes  the  passage  upon  which 
he  comments,  as  its  clear  meaning  flashes  on  the  mind, 
we  involuntarily  think  of  the  people  who  sat  in  dark- 
ness and  saw  a  great  light.  And  yet  Capell  did  some- 
what for  the  text,  although  the  mass  of  his  labors  is 
thrust  aside,  for  rare  consultation,  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  critical  or  the  curious.  He  preserved  the 
rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  prose,  and  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  speech  of  his  time,  by  retaining  care- 
fully the  contractions  of  the  original.  His  collo- 
cation of  the  various  readings  of  the  old  editions  is 
invaluable  for  reference. 

At  about  this  period  Shakespearian  criticism  became 
rampant.  The  publication  of  Warburton's  edition  in 
1747  had  provoked  controversy,  and  given  new  stimu- 
lus to  investigation.  From  that  day  commentary  trod 
upon  the  heels  of  commentary,  and  panting  pamphlet- 
eers toiled  after  each  other  in  the  never-ending  strug- 
gle to  reach  the  true  text  of  Shakespeare,  with  as 
little  hope  of  attaining  it  as  old  Time  has  of  over- 
taking Shakespeare  .himself  in  Johnson's  monstrous 
personification.*    The  commentators  were  nearly  all 

*  "  Existeooe  bkw  bim  spnrn  its  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toll'd  after  bim  in  vain." 

l^roloffue  at      Opening  qf  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  17  4T. 
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of  them  scholars,  and  many  were  men  of  much  criti- 
cal acuteness.  But  their  labors  were  almost  altogether 
fruitless.  When  they  displayed  most  learning,  and 
exercised  most  ingenuity,  they  used  to  be  most  at 
fault;  when  they  were  successful  it  was  often  by 
chance,  and  generally  upon  some  point  which  they 
regarded  as  of  little  consequence.  To  estimate  their 
services  to  the  text,  compared  with  the  harm  they  did 
it,  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff,"  is  to  pass  a  lenient  judgment  upon  their  labors. 
There  were  reasons  for  all  this.  Critical  Dogberrys 
that  they  were,  they  went  not  the  way  to  examine. 
Their  pedantry  and  the  artificial  taste  of  the  day, 
joined  to  their  own  conceit  and  the  want  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  led  most 
of  them  far  astray.  They  did  not  recognize  him 
as  their  master,  at  whose  feet  they  were  to  sit  and 
learn.  They  did  not  go  to  their  task  in  a  hxmible, 
docile  spirit.    Milton  had  written, — 

'*  —  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild ;  *'  — 

a  driblet  of  belittling,  patronizing  praise,  for  which 
he  should  never  have  been  forgiven,  had  he  not 
atoned  for  it  by  that  grand  line  in  the  epitaph,  in 
which  he  calls  Shakespeare 

•*  Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame." 

But  the  first  encomium  chimed  with  the  tinkling 
criticism  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and 
Shakespeare  was  regarded  as  an  untutored  genius, 
sadly  in  need  of  pnming  and  training;  a  charming, 
but  unsophisticated  songster,  whose  native  wood- 
notes  wild,"  if  their  exuberance  could  be  tamed 
down   to   the  barrel-organ  standard    of   the  poet- 
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fanciers  of  the  day,  would  be  meet  entertainment  foi 
persons  of  quality  —  if  they  were  not  too  exacting  as 
to  the  unities.*    In  editing  his  works  for  perusal,  the 


*  Thif  criticism,  which  waa  firet  made  Id  I\iinam*t  Magasim,  Maj,  1868^ 
and  afterwards  embodied  Id  Shaketpeart^i  SehoktTt  has  proToked  mocb  oensori- 
ous  remarlc,  pitched  Id  the  admonitory  kej,  but  all  of  it  eDtirolj  fVom  the  par^ 
pose.  Those  who  have  takeD  the  writer  so  severely  to  task  lutTe  done  so  npoa 
grooDds  which  show,  I  think,  that  they  (Ul  to  appreciate  the  paasage  io  L'Al' 
legro.  The  otjeot  of  that  passage  is  not  the  charaoterix&tion  of  Shakespeare 
**  by  ODe  trait  of  his  gen  ins,**  in  the  words  of  ods  objector  who  leads  the  oho- 
rus,  hot  the  ooDtrast  of  the  so-called  Fancy's  child,**  as  a  pretty  little  wild- 
bird-like  creature,  with  Jousod,  as  the  high  uid  mlgh^  master  of  the  stag*. 

**  TheD  to  the  well-trod  stage  anoo 
If  JonsoD*s  leanied  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  raDcy*s  ohlldf 
Warble  his  natlTe  wood-Dotes  wild." 

That  sndi  was  the  nDlrersal  apprehensioD  of  the  passage  is  shown  by  the  fliec 
that  this  appredatloD  and  ooroparisoD  infested  English  literature  nntfl  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  So  Phillipa,  Milton's  nephew  and  pupil,  in  his 
TheatruM  Poetarum,  gives  It  as  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  that  he  pleaseth 
with  a  oertalD  wild  and  native  eUgance.**  DrydeD,  In  his  Epilogue  to  the  Cbis> 
quegt  </  Oranada,  Part  2d,  writing  of  the  dramatists  of  the  preceding  age. 
says,— 

**  But  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  wei^ 
Each  line  and  every  word  throughout  a  play. 
Not  one  of  them,  not  J<m$on  <i»  hit  heighi 
Gould  pass  1" 

thus  plainly  Indicating  who  was  regarded  as  the  great  and  all-aooompllshed 
man  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  even  in  the  Judgment  of  a  Dryden.  So 
Thomson  says,  — 

**  Is  not  wM  Shakespeare  thine  and  Nature's  boast  ?  * 

And  Warbarton,  describing  The  Winter'i  Itde  as  ^a  homely  and  simple, 
though  agreeable,  country  tale,"  brings  bis  characterisation  to  a  focus  by  say* 
Ing  that  in  telling  this  country  tale  "Onr  *  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancyli 
child,warble8,' "  Ac,  Ac  In  a  Sonnet  "  To  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  writ- 
ten  by  Mr.  T.  B.,  fThomas  Evans  ?]  Dodsley's  GoUection,  ToL  II.  p.  SK,  Ed. 
1766,  are  these  lines :  — 

"  Amid  this  feast  of  Mind,  when  Ihne^i  ehUd^ 
Swed  Shakespeare  raps  the  soul  to  virtuous  deed." 

Dr.  Bewail  in  the  Prelkce  to  his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  (4to.  171S)— 
and  he  was  a  champion  of  his  author— says,  **  Milton  seems  to  have  kit  Ml 
tharoater  bett  when  he  says, 

— '  Shakespear,  Fancy's  sweetest  child. 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild.' " 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  also  kind  enough  to  say  of  Shakespeare  that,  **  NoCwiC^ 
standing  Ills  natural  Budentu,  his  uf^oUth'd  JStjfUf  his  antiquated  Phrase  and 
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constant  effort  was,  not  to  imbibe  his  spirit  and 
touch  his  work  witli  reyerential  hand,  but  to  make 
him  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  standard 
which  the  critics  had  adopted.  No  one  of  them 
seemed  to  suspect  that  Shakespeare  could  have  been 
a  law  unto  himself.  In  putting  his  plays  upon  the 
stage,  a  yet  more  outrageous  desecration  of  his  genius 
was  the  feshion  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  soul 
of  Procrustes  seemed  to  have  migrated  into  every 

wit,  hSs  want  qf  lidhod  and  Cbherenee  and  bit  Defldency  Id  almost  all  the 
Gncem  and  Omamenta  of  this  kind  of  Writing ;  jei  by  the  Juatnen  of  bit 
Moral,  the  Aptness  of  man  j  of  his  Descriptions  and  tha  plain  and  natural  turn 
of  sereral  of  bis  characters,  he  pleases  his  Audience,  and  often  gains  their  Ear 
without  a  single  Bribe  firom  Luxury  or  Tlc^"  —  induding,  let  us  trust,  that  of 
mj  Lord  of  Shaftesbury. 

Now,  if  the  modern  echoes  or  apologists  of  these  people,  emulating  their 
example,  like  to  go  to  Shakespeare  when  some  literary  Captain  CuttU  tdlfl 
them  to  **  orerhaul  their  little  warbler,'*  they  may  do  so,  and  walooBie ;  hot 
there  axe  those  to  whom  the  Swan  of  Aron  sings  anoUier  note. 


The  delay  in  the  sending  of  this  rolnme  to  pren,  consequent  upon  the  dia* 
tractad  state  of  our  country,  enables  me  to  add  to  this  note  the  fl>llowing  pa» 
sage  xrom  the  last  Imaginary  GooTersatlon  written  by  Walter  Savage  Lander, 
which  was  published  in  the  London  Athenmum  for  May  18th,  186L  Andrew 
Marrel  and  John  MUton  speak. 

**  MarveL  ....  I  am  about  to  find  fbult  with  yon  on  the  seora  of  poatry. 
*  Snrgit  amari  aliquld  quod  in  ipsls  floribus  angit.' 

**  MiUon,  After  the  sweet  I  am  prepared  for  the  bitter,  which  often  happeai 
Id  life,  and  It  is  only  children  who  take  the  bittar  first. 

**  MarveL  Now  for  it.  Ton  were  not  a  very  young  man  when  you  wrota 
buw 

*  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warbled  his  natlre  wood-notes  wild.* 

After  acknowledging  the  prttUneu  of  the  Terses.  /  deny  the  pnprUttf  qf  the 
appUeajUoH.  No  pod  was  ewr  ka  a  ymrbler  of  *  wood^noUs  urUd.*  In  his  ear. 
tier  poems  he  was  elaborate,  and  not  exempt  firom  stiff  conceits— the  fkult  of 
the  age  aa  exemplified  by  Spenser. 

MiUtm.  In  hiii  later  he  takes  wing  orer  the  world,  beyond  hnroan  sight, 
but  heard  above  the  donds." 

Kmentialiy  identical  as  this  rrldciam  is  with  that  which  I  had  ventured  eight 
year*  befbre  the  OouTeraatiHU  between  Marrel  and  Milton  was  published,  it  is 
mor«  than  probable  that  Mr.  Landor  has  no  knowledge  of  either  the  magasina 
or  the  book  In  which  the  fbrmer  had  been  praTlonaly  printed;  and  I,  at  least, 
wanid  nnwlllinfcly  believe  that  he  has  not  aflbrded  my  humble  opinion  the 
very  important  support  which  it  tbn*  ruceives  from  the  independoit  concur. 
rHucc  of  my  Judgment  with  that  of  so  accomplished  a  scholar,  so  ■nbCle  and 
so  sound  a  critic,  and  so  eminent  an  author  as  himself^ 
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playwright  and  stage-manager  in  England,  from  the 
day  of  the  Restoration;  and  Shakespeare's  plays, 
when  they  were  presented  at  all,  were  so  curtailed, 
distorted,  patched,  vamped  and  garbled,  that  the 
original  work  was  lost  almost  beyond  recognition. 
The  shelves  of  the  stage  library  groan  under  heaps 
of  these  abominations ;  and  to  this  day  we  have  not 
escaped  their  baleful  influence. 

The  appearance  of  George  Steevens  and  Edmund 
Malone  in  the  field  of  Shakespearian  literature  pro- 
duced greater  and  more  permanent  changes  in  the 
text  than  had  been  achieved  by  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors, save  Theobald.  They  were  not  co-workers, 
but  at  least,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  critical 
careers,  opponents.  Steevens  reprinted  the  quartos, 
and  wrote  notes  and  comments  upon  the  text,  which, 
in  1778,  were  embodied  in  an  edition  in  ten  octavo 
volumes.  He  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and  accom- 
plished of  Shakespeare's  commentators;  but  rarely 
have  abilities  and  acquirements  been  more  abused. 
To  show  his  ability  to  suggest  ingenious  '*  readings, 
he  wantonly  rejected  the  obvious  significance  of  the 
text,  and  perverted  the  author's  meaning,  or  destroyed 
the  integrity  of  his  work.  He  was  witty,  and  not 
only  launched  his  shafts  at  his  fellow-commentators, 
but  turned  them  against  his  author.  He  had  an 
accurate  —  mechanically  accurate  —  ear,  and  ruth- 
lessly mutilated,  or  patched  up,  Shakespeare's  lines 
to  a  imiform  standard  of  ten  syllables.*  Beside 
all  this,  a  mocking,  jeering  style,  and  an  apparent 

*  Of  tbe  way  Id  which  StoeTens  worked  here  b  a  eharmcterbtle  exampla^ 
In  »  paiMge  in  The  Winier*t  TaUe,  Act  II.  So.  1,  be  readu,  **  And  why 
my  good  lord,'*  with  this  note :  The  epithet  goody  which  it  wanting  in  the 
old  copies,  ie  trannpleated  (for  the  take  of  metre)  from  a  redundant  speeeh 
In  the  following  page.**  It  ie  eometimee  hard  to  beliere  that  BtMTeae  waf 
ki  eameei. 
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lack  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  combine  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  he  is  an  editor  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

But  in  Malone  he  found  an  adversary  who,  in 
spite  of  a  defective  ear  and  a  somewhat  shiggish 
apprehension,  was  entirely  too  powerful  for  him. 
Malone  published  in  1780  two  volumes,  containing 
notes  and  comments  upon  the  text  as  it  was  left  by 
Johnson  and  Steevens,  and  other  miscellaneous  Shake- 
spearian matter ;  and  in  1 790  appeared  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  **  collated  verbatim  with  the  most  authen- 
tic copies,  and  revised ;  with  the  corrections  and  illus- 
trations of  various  commentators ;  to  which  are  added, 
an  essay  on  the  chronological  order  of  his  plays ;  an 
essay  relative  to  Shakespeare  and  Jonson;  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI, ;  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  English  stage ;  and  notes.**  * 
•This  title  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  wide  field  of 
Shakespearian  inquiry,  covered  by  the  labors  of  Ma- 
lone. Though  not  highly  accomplished,  he  was  a  fair 
scholar,  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and,  for  his  day,  of 
good  poetical  taste.f  He  was  patient,  indefatigably 
laborious,  and  honestly  devoted  to  his  task  ;  he  sought 
the  glory  of  his  author,  not  his  own  —  except  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  was  involved  in  the  former.  We  of 
to-day  can  see  that  he  committed  many  and  great 

blunders;  but  he  saved  the  text  of  Shakespeare  from 
• 

•  This  edition  wm  eight  yenra  Id  puniDg  throagh  the  preie.  See  tto  ftrarth 
▼olame.  p.  112. 

t  Bat  Malone,  m  abore  mentioned,  had  a  poor  ear,  and  an  Iriih  one.  He 
haTing  remarked  on  a  paaeage  in  Tthu  Andnmitm,  Act  IV.  So.  2|  **  Arm,  my 
lordB^"  Ac  that  arm  U  here  need  ana  dissy  liable,"  SteeTens  replied  that  he  had 
Nen  correct  and  harmonious  verses  of  Malone'n,  and  therefore  wondered  if  he 
(Malone)  had  written  a  tale  of  perseented  loTe  he  won  Id  have  ended  it  witk  • 
aooplet  like  thiis  — 

"  Eacaping  thus  Annt  Tabby's  lamms, 
TlieT  trlomohed  in  eadi  other's  amsaa." 
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wide  and  ruthless  outrage,  and  by  painful  and  well- 
directed  investigation  into  the  literature  and  manners 
contemporary  with  his  author,  cast  new  light  upon  his 
pages.  To  Edmund  Malone  the  readers  of  Shake- 
speare, during  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  and 
the  first  quarter  of  this,  were  indebted  for  the  presen- 
tation of  his  works  in  a  condition  more  nearly  approach- 
ing theii  integrity  than  any  other  in  which  they  had 
yet  been  exhibited. 

The  next  important  edition  to  Malone's  was  pub 
lished  in  twenty-one  octavo  volumes,  in  1803,  and 
afterward  in  1813.  It  was  based  chiefly  upon  that  of 
Johnson  and  Steevens,  with  the  Corrections  and  iUus- 
trations  of  various  commentators,  all  revised  and  aug- 
mented by  Isaac  Heed,  an  editor  qualified  for  his 
task  by  patience,  accuracy,  and  much  reading  of  our 
early  dramatic  literature.  This  edition  effected  little 
for  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  rather  remark- 
able for  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  its  prolegom- 
ena, notes,  and  illustrative  essays.  It  b  one  of  the 
two  most  important  of  the  Variorum  editions. 

Malone  had  planned  and  nearly  completed  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  when  he  died  in  1812.  The 
materials  which  he  left  were  prepared  and  superin- 
tended through  the  press  by  James  Boswell  Jr.,  ~ 
the  son  of  Johnson*s  biographer,  —  who,  taking  the 
Variorum  of  1813  as  his  model,  produced  an  edition, 
also  in  twenty-one  octavo  volulhes,  which  was  published 
in  1821,  and  which  is  a  monument  to  the  industry, 
research,  and  good  judgment  of  its  principal  editor, 
whose  labors  appear  to  best  advantage  when  placed 
l^eside  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  his 
contemporaries.  This  edition  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
eminently  the  Variorum.  It  is  a  rich  storehouse  of 
Shakespearian  literature,  and,  in  addition  to  Malone't 
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latest  notes  and  comments,  contains  most  of  those 
wbicli  appeared  in  its  immediate  predecessor.  But 
it  is  purged  of  heaps  of  smutty  matter  which  befoul 
the  pages  of  the  elder  book,  labelled  with  the  names 
Amner  and  Collins  —  pseudonymes  of  Steevens  and 
Ritson.  Boswell  also  played  dustman  to  a  mass  of 
not  indecent  nonsense  scraped  up  by  Reed,  although 
he  left  so  much  untouched. 

To  the  editions  which  have  now  been  mentioned 
must  be  added  those  of  Alexander  Chalmers,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  and  several  times  reprinted,  of  the 
Rererend  William  Harness,  in  1825,  and  of  Samuel 
Weller  Singer,  at  Chiswick,  in  1826 ;  though  the 
text  of  neither  of  these  was  formed  upon  a  collation 
of  the  early  editions,  but  upon  an  eclectic  use  of  the 
labors  of  preceding  editors.  The  text  of  Chalmers's 
edition,  a  great  favorite,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Reed*s  Variorum  of  1803 ;  and  Singer 
went  for  his  text  to  the  editions  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  an  old  folio 
or  quarto.  Singer's  edition  was  highly  prized,  and, 
until  within  a  few  years  past,  was  the  favorite  for 
general  reading  among  cultivated  people.  The  causes 
of  this  favor  were  its  convenient  size,  the  excellence 
of  its  typography,  and  its  frugal  selection  from  the 
notes  of  all  the  commentators.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
abridged  variorum.  Its  editor  belonged  essentially  to 
the  old  eighteenth  century  school,  and  though  labori- 
ous, and  a  great  reader  of  old  books,  showed  neither 
real  scholarship,  critical  acumen,  nor  power  of  gener- 
alization. His  text  was  formed  with  more  care  than 
judgment ;  but  it  presented  a  few  plausible  emenda- 
tions. As  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Singer's  work  without  an  attempt  to 
rival  or  surpass  it,  we  have  now  followed  the  for- 
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tones  of  Shakespeare's  text  down  to  the  editions 
which  are  properly  of  the  present  day. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  who  did 
not  hecome  his  editors,  the  most  noteworthy  for  the 
purposes  of  this  sketch  are  —  John  Upton,  who  in 
1746  published  his  Critical  Observations  on  Shake- 
speare ; "  Thomas  Edwards,  whose  "  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism "  first  appeared  in  1 748  ;  Benjamin  Heath,  who 
published  in  1765  "A  Revisal  of  Shakespear's  Text, 
wherein  the  alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the 
more  modem  editors  and  critics  are  particularly  con- 
sidered ;  **  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  the  learned  editor  of 
Chaucer,  whose  "  Observations  and  Conjectures  upon 
some  passages  of  Shakespeare  were  put  forth  in 
1766 ;  Joseph  Ritson,  the  eccentric  and  censorious 
literary  antiquary,  whose  '*  Remarks  Critical  and  Il- 
lustrative on  the  Text  and  Notes  of  the  last  [Stee- 
vens's]  Edition  of  Shakespeare'*  appeared  in  1783; 
John  Monck  Mason,  who  published  Comments  on  the 
same  edition  in  1785  ;  Walter  Whiter,  who  in  1794 
gave  to  this  department  of  letters  **A  Specimen  of 
a  Commentary  on  Shakespeare ; "  E.  H.  Seymour, 
whose  two  volumes  of  **  Remarks,  critical,  conjec- 
tural, and  explanatory,  [including  also  the  notes  of 
Lord  Chedworth,]  upon  the  plays  of  Shakspeare," 
appeared  in  1805  ;  Henry  James  Pye,  who  came  for- 
ward in  1807  with  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Com- 
mentators of  Shakespeare  ;  '*  Francis  Douce,  who  issued 
his  "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Ancient  Man- 
ners, &c."  in  1 809  ;  Andrew  Becket,  who  published  in 
1815  two  volumes  entitled  '*  Shak^peare's  himself 
again,  or  the  Language  of  the  Poet  asserted ; "  and 
Zachary  Jackson,  whose     Shakespeare's  Genius  Jus 
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tified,  being  HestorationB  tod  Illustratioiis  of  Seren 
Hundred  Passages  in  Shakspeare/*  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1819. 

Upton's  scholarly  and  systematic  labors  have  interest 
and  value  as  critical  discussions  and  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare's  text.  They  are  instructive,  and  even 
suggestive,  but  over  subtle  and  often  pedantic.  They 
did  little  or  nothing  towards  restoration,  but  something 
for  the  prevention  of  wanton  and  ignorant  alteration 
of  the  readings  of  the  old  copies.  Edwards's  book, 
written  in  an  ironical  vein,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  Warburton,  whose  conceit,  arrogance,  and 
ignorance  of  his  author's  language  it  thoroughly  and 
most  serviceably  exposed.  But  Edwards  did  more 
than  demolish  Warburton.  His  critical  acumen,  his 
good  taste  and  good  sense,  and  his  quick  and  sure 
apprehension  of  Shakespeare's  thought,  give  him  a 
conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  been  of 
real  service  in  the  preservation  and  elucidation  of 
Shakespeare's  text.  His  Canons  remain,  e  converso, 
undisputed  to  this  day ;  and  the  volume  in  which 
they  are  embodied  will  long  retain  its  interest  and 
its  value.  Heath,  Tyrwhitt,  Hitson,  and  Mason,  each 
produced  a  minute  but  appreciable  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  text  —  an  effect  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  considerable,  and  which  promises  to  be  per- 
manent, although  most  of  their  suggestions  have  been 
rejected  by  the  verdict  of  their  successors. 

Winter's  labors  did  little  for  the  text ;  but  his  book 
has  a  permanent  value  in  critical  literature  from  its 
promulgation  and  continued  application  of  a  new 
principle  of  criticism,  based  upon  Locke's  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  Whiter  maintained,  what 
no  dose  observer  of  his  own  mental  action  can  deny, 
that  the  processes  of  thought  are  not  always  logical. 
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or  by  way  of  coDse^aence,  but  very  often  associative, 
and  that  therefore  the  intellectual  course  of  an  author 
can  be  traced  through  the  vestiges  or  the  probabili- 
ties of  association  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  enable  us  in  this  way  to  illustrate  obscurity  and 
restore  corruption.  The  principle  is  one  which  can  be 
more  effectually  applied  than  it  was  by  the  critic  by 
whom  it  was  first  promulgated. 

Eminent  among  the  commentators  for  various  learn- 
ing, just  discrimination,  and  a  becoming  deference  to 
the  author  whose  works  he  came  to  illustrate,  b  Mr. 
Douce.  He  is  among  them  what  Malone  is  among 
the  editors ;  save  that  his  volumes  exhibit  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  delicate  and  sympa- 
thetic apprehension  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Shake- 
speare than  Malone  possessed.  Yet  much  of  his  illus- 
trative annotation  is  worthless  superfluity,  and  his  few 
textual  comments  and  suggestions  are  of  little  value. 

Pye's  book  was  the  first  deliberate  and  systematic 
protest  against  the  pedantic  superfluity  and  the  precise 
and  prosaic  criticism  which  marked  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury school  of  Shakespearian  literature.  Its  value  was 
rather  negative  than  positive ;  more  in  the  evil  that  it 
exposed  than  in  the  good  that  it  accomplished.  But 
it  had  a  restraining  influence  by  its  indication  of  the 
spirit  in  which  intelligent  people  were  beginning  to 
read  these  dramas,  and  of  the  light  in  which  some  of 
them  already  regarded  the  ingenious  trifling  with  which 
his  text  had  been  overlaid,  and  the  unappreciative  in- 
flexibility with  which  its  sense  had  been  perverted. 

Seymour,  Bocket,  and  Jackson  are  worthy  of  oui 
attention  only  as  types  of  certain  schools,  or  rathei 
classes,  of  commentators  who  have  one  endowment 
in  common  —  utter  incapacity  for  their  office.  Sey- 
mour represents  those  educated  commentators  who  arc 
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pedagogues,  not  critics.  The  knowledge  that  a  verb 
should  agree  with  its  nominative  case,  and  that  ten 
syllables  make  an  heroic  line,  form  the  staple  of  the 
qualifications  which  he  brought  to  his  task.  He 
would  have  removed  the  *  from  *  in  aU  cases  in 
which  it  is  used  with  '  whence,'  or  '  thence,*  because 
it  is  tautological ;  thus  endeavoring  to  conform  the 
language  of  Shakespeare's  day  to  that  of  his  own ; 
and  he  sought,  by  mutilation,  addition,  and  transpo- 
sition, to  make  an  unbroken  series  of  perfect  lines  of 
ten  syllables,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every 
play. 

Becket  is  fac^t  princeps  of  the  commentators  who 
have  a  mission,  and  nothing  else,  and  who  feel 
that  they  are  sent  upon  earth  to  reform  the  text, 
with  plenary  power  and  special  revelation.  Of  him 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  patience  or  decorum.  Hib 
work  is  stupidity  run  mad.  The  time-honored  simile 
of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop  was  never  more  applicable 
than  to  his  delighted  plungings  among  the  tender  and 
exquisite  beauties  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Shake- 
speare. And  when  he  has  shivered,  and  crushed,  and 
scattered  to  his  hearths  content,  he  stands  with  inef- 
fable complacency  amid  his  fragmentary  labors,  and, 
looking  round  upon  them,  bellows  out,  "Shakespeare's 
himself  again."  A  notion  of  Becket's  book  could  only 
be  conveyed  by  extracts;  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  space  which  they  would  occupy. 

Zachary  Jackson  was  a  printer ;  and  as  the  most  of 
the  corruptions  of  Shakespeare's  text  are  due  to  the 
carelessness  or  incompetence  of  compositors  and  the 
lack  of  proof-reading,  he  justly  thought  that  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  art  would  be  of  service  in  their 
conjectural  emendation.  He  had  corrected  much  proof, 
tnd  thus,  it  would  seem,  should  have  been  able  to 
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smrmise,  with  occasional  good  fortune,  what  accident 
had  produced  the  error  in  the  hook  hefore  him. 
But  even  in  this  he  failed  almost  entirely;  and  when, 
forgetting  the  **ne  sw/or,"  he  ventured  into  the  field 
of  general  comment  and  criticism,  he  made  such  ab- 
surd and  atrocious  changes  in  the  text,  that  it  b  dif- 
cult  to  believe  them  the  work  of  a  mind  above  that 
of  an  idiot ;  and  yet  he  utters  them  with  an  owHsh 
sapience  that  makes  him  the  very  Bimsby  of  com- 
mentators. 


But  though  the  text  of  Shakespeare  suffered  no  per- 
manent injury  from  such  commentators  as  these,  and 
though  the  Variorum  and  the  Chiswick  editions  pre- 
sented the  works  of  the  great  dramatist  more  nearly 
as  he  produced  them  than  they  had  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  print,  the  increasing  admiration  of  the 
world  for  those  matchless  writings,  the  influence  of  a 
humbler,  more  docile  school  of  criticism  upon  them, 
and  the  well-known  fact  that  there  were  still  many 
departures  in  those  editions  from  the  authentic  text, 
which,  at  least,  might  be  needless,  created  a  desire 
for  a  text  conforming  yet  more  strictly  to  the  primi- 
tive standard;  and  about  1840,  two  editors  stepped 
forward  to  supply  this  want.*     These  were  Mr. 

•  It  would  b«  unjust  to  put  entirely  by  the  senieee  which  Bishop  Per^, 
Chief  JnsUoe  Blackatone,  and  Holt  White  rendered  to  the  text,  incidental 
though  they  were.  Their  names  often  occur  In  the  Variorum,  and  always  in 
oonnection  with  comments  or  oonjectures  which  are  at  least  intelHgent  or  sug- 
gestive. The  aboTe  notice  of  the  commentators  may  seem  meaj^re  to  thuee  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  number  and  the  extent  of  their  labors ;  but  my  pur- 
pose related  only  to  those  who  wrote  upon  the  text,  and  of  thoee  only  to  such 
as  produced  an  effect  upon  it,  or  who  were  representatiTo  men  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  literature.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  although  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  the  German  critics  tiave  accomplished  nothing  for  Shakespeare  in  tbif 
'uipact. 
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Knight  and  Mr.  Collier.*  They  each  did  much  to 
effect  that  nearer  approximation  of  the  text  to  the 
"  True  Originall "  which  was  so  much  needed.  Both 
were  sparing  of  conjectural  emendation;  but  Mr.  Col- 
lier admitted  the  "  stolen  and  surreptitious "  quartos 
to  a  higher  authority  than  that  awarded  to  them  by 
Mr.  Knight,  who  deferred  only  to  the  original  and 
authentic  but  badly  printed  folio.  Mr.  Collier  had 
the  advantage  of  a  long  devotion  to  the  study  of  old 
English  literature,  especially  to  that  of  Shakespeare's 
age;  but  Mr.  Knight  brought  to  his  task  an  intelli- 
gent veneration  for  his  author,  and  a  sympathetic 
apprehension  of  his  thoughts,  which  distinguished 
him  in  this  respect  above  all  his  predecessors.  But 
both  editors  committed  errors,  and  left  others  imcor- 
rected.  Mr.  Collier  admitted  readings  from  the  quar- 
tos, and  the  commentators,  which  are  indefensible ; 
and  Mr.  Knight's  almost  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  first  folio  caused  him  to  reproduce  from  it,  with 
attempts  at  explanation,  many  passages  which  are  evi- 
dently corrupted.  This  was  shown  with  no  less  ad- 
mirable temper  than  ability  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  Marlowe, 
Green,  and  Peele,  &c.,  in  his  Remarks  on  Mr.  J. 
P.  Collier's  and  Mr.  C.  Knight's  Editions  of  Shake- 
speare,*'  which  appeared  in  1844.t 

•  The  pubUoatioD  of  Mr.  Knight'a  •dition  began  in  1880,  that  of  Mr.  Collier^ 
in  IS41 ;  the  former  wu  completed  in  IS41.  the  Intter  In  1843. 

t  Two  editions  of  remarkable  merit  were  afterward  pobliehed  in  the  United 
State*:  one  by  the  Hon.  Gnlian  C.  Terplanclt, and  the  other  bj  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ilndnon.  Theae  editors,  however,  formed  their  text  rather  apon  an  eclectic 
study  of  the  labors  of  their  immediate  predecessors  than  upon  a  oollation  of 
tli»  old  routings,  or  even  a  thoroagh  inTestigation  of  the  whole  Held  of  Shake* 
•pearian  textual  criticism.  Mr.  Verplanck's  edition  is  distinguished  by  the 
Judgment,  taste,  and  schoburship  which  guided  his  editorial  labor* ;  Mr.  Hod- 
son's  by  the  originality  of  thought  and  rigor  of  style  in  the  criUool  SMijrt 
which  precede  each  plar. 
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in. 

Haying  traced  the  history  of  the  great  intellectual 
heritage  of  our  race  through  the  various  fortunes  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
novel  and  interesting  vicissitude.  Hitherto  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  had  sufiered  from  his  own 
neglect,  from  the  haste,  ignorance,  and  carelessness 
of  transcrihers  and  printers,  and  from  the  incapacity, 
the  presumption,  and  the  pedantry  of  editors  and 
commentators.  Its  preservation  and  its  restoration, 
(for  it  needed  to  be  fenced  as  well  as  to  be  made 
whole,)  were  due  only  to  the  faithful  labors,  the  in- 
sight, the  sensibility,  and  the  constructive  ingenuity  of 
some  of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  repair  its  injuries, 
regulate  its  confusion,  and  explain  its  obscurities.  Not 
a  single  line  written  by  Shakespeare  was  known  to 
exist,  not  a  printed  play  of  his  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  saw  in  proof.  Manuscript  or  contempo- 
rary authority  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  text  ihen 
was  none  ;  and  the  means  of  restoration  were  limited  to 
study,  deduction,  and  conjecture.  To  these  there  was 
now  to  be  added  manuscript  for  which  was  claimed 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  authority.  In 
1852  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  whose  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  had  then  been  before  the  public  for 
nine  years,  who  had  been  favorably  known  as  a  stu- 
dent of  English,  and  particularly  of  Elizabethan,  litera- 
ture for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  then  unquestioned  honor,  announced  that  there  had 
accidentally  fallen  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  folio 
edition  of  1632,  the  margins  of  which  were  filled  with 
ancient  manuscript  corrections  of  the  text,  which  were 
of  great  interest  and  value.  In  1853  Mr.  Collier  pub- 
lished a  history  of  his  discovery,  and  a  detailed  expo- 
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•ition  of  its  literary  character,  in  a  Tolume  entitled 
Nates  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare 
from  Early  Manuscript  Corrections  in  a  Copy  of  the 
Folio  of  1632.*  He  therein  sustained  all  the  read- 
ings, with  few  exceptions,  thus  brought  forward;  and, 
although  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  exhibited  an 
almost  slavish  deference  to  the  oldest  authority,**  he 
now  startled  his  readers  not  only  by  expressing  his 
conviction  that  four  the  greater  body  *'  of  these  mar- 
ginal corrections  were  the  restored  language  of  Shake- 
speare,'* and  strongly  intimating  that  their  source  must 
have  been  of  higher  authority  than  any  theretofore  dis- 
covered, but  by  publishing  an  edition  of  Jthe  plays  in 
which  they,  or  rather  such  of  them  as  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  public,  were  embodied.  Only  a  very  few 
of  these  substituted  readings  were  manifestly  soimd,  but 
a  multitude  of  them  were  plausible :  the  mysterious 
manner  of  their  discovery,  and  their  supposed  antiquity, 
excited  popular  interest,  and  even  blinded  critical  per- 

•  Aerording  to  Mr.  Colller'f  aooount,  he  bought  thii  folio.  Id  the  ipring  of 
1840,  of  Mr.  ThouiM  Bodd,  a  very  rMpectable  antiquarian  iMokieller  In  London, 
(who  unfortunately  died  before  hi«  evidence  was  needed,)  to  oumplete  another 
Imperfect  copy  oi  the  nune  edition  by  the  addition  of  two  lacking  leaveK. 
Upon  examination,  he  ftrand  that  the  two  leaTes  of  his  new  purchaae,  of  which 
be  was  in  want,  were  unfitted  for  hiii  parpoM  by  being  not  only  too  ihort,  but 
damaged  and  de&ced.  He  then  laid  it  carele««ly  away;  and  It  wai  not  until 
the  spring  of  1650  that  he  observed  some  marks  on  the  margin  of  this  folio.** 
Tet  subsequently,  looking  fiuther,  be  disooTered,  to  his  surprise,  that  **  there 
was  hardly  a  page  which  did  not  present,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  time,  some 
emendations  iq  the  pointing  or  in  the  text.**  Then,  submitting  the  volume  to 
careful  scrutiny,  he  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  Its  marginal  oorreo 
tions.**  It  may  be  explicable,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  explained,  how  Mr.  Col- 
lier could  open  a  volume  of  more  than  nine  hundred  pages  so  directly  upon 
two  leavee  of  which  he  was  in  search  as  nut  to  observe  the  manuscript  which 

hardly  a  page  **  of  that  volume  was  without,  or,  even  supposing  that  this 
almost  impomible  discovery  might  happen,  how  It  oame  alwut  that  the  four 
pages  of  theM  two  leaves  and  the  ft>ur  pnges  which  &o«d  them  were  also  f^  from 
writing  on  their  margins.  The  alternative  that  Mr.  OoUier  did  see  these  manu- 
seript  corrections  when  he  first  examined  the  book,  or  that  they  were  added 
afterward,  seems  unavoidable.  Yet  that  the  body  of  them  were  so  added  Is 
•ot  credible,  as  the  reader  m  ill  see  hereafter. 
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ception ;  the  Notes  and  Emendatioyis,  and  the  new 
edition  of  the  plays,  sold  rapidly;  and  for  a  short 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  would  receive 
with  joyful  submission  the  new  revelation  of  Shake- 
speare. No  sooner  was  the  body  of  the  new  readings 
well  before  the  public  than  strong  protests  were  made 
against  them,  and  a  sharp  and  minute  discussion  arose 
upon  their  individual  merits.  But  it  was  plain  that 
their  hold  upon  the  faith  of  the  general  public  would 
not  be  shaken  by  mere  critical  opinion  of  their  sepa- 
rate value;  because  to  mere  opinion  opinion  could  be 
opposed.  A  close  examination  of  the  body  of  the 
readings  brc^ght  forward  in  Mr.  CoUier*8  Notes  and 
Emendations  convinced  me  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  importance  on  the  ground  of  their  antiquity, 
(they  could  not  have  been  written  imtil  1632,  sixteen 
years  after  Shakespeare's  death,)  or  on  their  own  evi- 
dence of  access  by  their  author  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion more  authentic  than  the  early  printed  copies  of 
the  plays,  they  had  no  such  claims  to  consideration  as 
should  remove  them  from  the  category  of  conjectural 
and  arbitrary  changes,  to  be  judged  solely  upon  their 
merits.*  This  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing points,  which  I  believe  were  sufficiently  estab- 
lished :  — 

The  marginal  readings,  in  many  instances,  debased 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  and  extinguished  his  humor. 
In  some  cases  they  were  made  in  palpable  disregard  of 
the  context.  In  others  they  were  no  less  plainly  at 
variance  with  Shakespeare's  manifest  dramatic  purpose. 

•  8o«  Putnam's  Magatine  for  Octolter,  1853,  and  Shaketpeart^g  Scholar^  1854, 
for  au  examination  of  Mr.  Collier'fi  folk),  which,  iu  the  words  of  th«  prefiice  to  th« 
latter,  la  not  a  'Metalled  approvai  or  didapproval"  of  such  of  the  marginal 
readlDga  of  that  rolome  as  had  been  made  publie,  but  purely  an  argument, 
which  alms  to  nhow  that  those  emendations  were  made  in  such  a  way  «nd  at 
SUCH  a  time  that  as  to  their  authority  they  are  utterly  without  a  claim  vpoo 
onr  deference  " 
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Some  of  the  changes  were  made  merely  because  the 
maker  failed  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  clear  and 
uncorrupted  passage.  Many  instances  of  the  erasure  of 
a  reading  once  entered,  and  the  substitution  of  another, 
showed  the  vacillation  of  conjecture,  not  the  record  of 
authority.  Some  of  the  readings,  the  peculiar  character 
of  which  at  the  first  blush  seemed  most  conclusively  to 
show  that  they  could  not  have  been  conjectural,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  been  brought  forward  long  before  the 
appearance  of  this  folio,  as  the  fruit  of  mere  con- 
jecture or  deduction,  by  some  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  wrong-headed  of  the  commentators.*  The  margins 
of  the  volume  were  filled  with  palpable  and  univer- 
sally admitted  errors  of  all  the  various  kinds  which 
had  been  committed  by  editors  and  commentators  of 
every  grade  of  capacity  and  incapacity;  and  they  not 
only  contained  a  large  number  of  the  specific  mutila- 
tions perpetrated  by  those  editors  and  commentators, 
but  added  to  them  more  than  had  been  before  at- 
tempted by  all  mutilators  of  the  text  combined.  The 
more  important  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  plays 
were  left  untouched,  except  a  few  which  were  changed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  the  obscurity  from  one 
line  to  another,  or  difiuse  it  through  many.  The 
corrector,  in  disregard  or  in  ignorance  of  the  customs 
and  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  day,  sought  to 
make  Shakespeare's  language  conform  to  the  fashion 
of  a  period  half  a  century  later.  Finally,  the  readings 
were  not  entered  upon  the  margins  of  this  folio  until 
after  the  Restoration,  at  least  twenty-eight  years  subse- 
quent to  its  publication,  and  forty-four  from  the  death 
of  Shakespeare,  when  the  poet's  contemporaries  had 
passed  away,  the  theatres  had  been  closed,  and  their 

*  Btod  Seymour,  JaekioD,  and  B«oiui. 
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companies  and  property  dispersed  and  destroyed  during 
the  great  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  emen- 
dation of  Shakespeare's  plays  must,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  have  been  unauthoritative. 

As  time  passed  (it  is  ten  years  since)  the  faith 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  best  read  of  those  who 
had  welcomed  the  marginal  readings  of  this  folio  so 
heartily,  and  accepted  them  so  implicitly,  began  to 
be  shaken  in  their  idol ;  and  in  1856  Mr.  Collier 
himself  confessed  that  he  was  cominced  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  corrections  were  made,  not  from 
better  manuscripts,  still  less  from  unknown  printed 
copies  of  the  plays,  but  from  the  recitations  of  old 
actors  while  the  play  was  proceeding ;  '*  adding  that 
he  **  could  adduce  various  instances  never  yet  pointed 
out"  in  which  the  corrector  "inserted  what  he  con- 
sidered emendations,  but  what  we  must  look  upon  as 
innovations  —  changes  which  had  crept  in  [upon  the 
stage]  from  time  to  time,  to  make  sense  out  of  diffi- 
cult passages,  but  which  do  not  represent  the  authen- 
tic text  of  Shakespeare."  *  Again  time  passed,  and 
the  Collier  folio  (called  the  Perkins  folio  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  name  of  a  former  possessor,  \vritt?ii 
upon  the  cover)  was  passing  out  of  mind,  except 
among  the  critical  and  the  studious,  when,  in  April, 
1859,  seven  years  after  it  came  into  public  notice,  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whose  father  it  had 
been  given  by  its  discoverer.  Previous  to  this,  only 
a  very  few  persons,  and  they  not  Shakespearian 
scholars,  had  been  favored  with  a  glimpse  of  it. 
At  the  Museimi  it  was  closely  examined  by  Mr.  N. 

•  Seven  Ledwrtk  o»  iSAaJbeqwore  and  Milton,  Ac  London,  1856,  pp.  Ixxiii., 
IzzxlL 
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E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  a  palseograpber  and  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  that  insti- 
tution.   His  purpose  in  making  the  examination  wa< 

to  attempt  an  accurate  and  unbiased  description  of 
the  volume."*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  he 
discovered  that,  of  the  corrections  originally  made  on 
the  margins  of  this  folio,  the  number  which  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  obliterated  .  .  .  with  a  penknife 
or  the  employment  of  chemical  agency*'  were  "  almost 
as  numerous  as  those  suffered  to  remain ; "  he  also 
concluded  that,  of  the  corrections  allowed  to  stand, 
many  had  been  tampered  with,  touched  up,  or 
painted  over,  a  modem  character  being  dexterously 
altered,  by  touches  of  the  pen,  into  a  more  antique 
form ; "  and  he  found  that  the  margins  were  cov- 
ered with  an  infinite  number  of  faint  pencil*marks,  in 
obedience  to  which  the  supposed  old  corrector  made 
his  emendations,*'  and  that  these  pencilled  memoran- 
dums had  not  even  the  pretence  of  antiquity  in  char- 
acter or  spelling,"  but  were  "  written  in  a  bold  hand 
of  the  present  century.** 

Upon  this  discovery  the  aid  of  natural  science  was 
invoked,  and  the  volume  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Nevil  Story  Maskelyne,  Keeper  of  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  Department  of  the  Museum,  who  examined  the 
margins  with  a  very  powerful  microscope,  and  tested 
the  ink  of  the  corrections.  Mr.  Maskelyne's  investi- 
gations confirmed  entirely  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's eyes.  He  found  the  pencilled  memorandums 
*'  plentifully  distributed  down  the  margins,"  and  "  the 
particles  of  plumbago  in  the  hoUows  of  the  paper"  in 
every  instance  that  he  examined.  He  thought,  also, 
that  what  seemed  to  be  ink  was  not  ink,  but  **  a 
paint,   removable,  with  the   exception  of  a  slight 

•  Sw  hit  lenVr  in  Um  Londou  7Vm«i  of  July  20*  ISdll. 
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Btain,  by  mere  water,"  —  which  paint,  "  formed  per- 
haps of  sepia,"  would  enable  an  impostor  to  sim- 
ulate ink  faded  by  time;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
in  several  cases  in  which  the  ink  word,  in  a  quaint, 
antique-looking^  writing,  and  the  pencil  word,  in  a 
modem-looking  hand,  occupy  the  same  ground,  and 
are  one  over  the  other,"  the  pencil-marks  being  ob- 
scured or  obliterated,  Mr.  Maskelyne  found,  on  wash« 
ing  off  the  ink,  that  at  first  the  pencil-marks 
became  much  plainer  than  before,  and  even  when  as 
much  of  the  ink-stain  as  possible  was  removed,  the 
pencil  still  ran  through  the  ink  line  in  unbroken, 
even  continuity."  These  points  established,  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne*s  conclusion,  that  in  the  examples  which  he 
tested  the  pencil  underlies  the  ink,  that  is  to  say,  was 
antecedent  to  it  in  its  date,"  was  unavoidable.* 

These  announcements  excited  hardly  less  attention 
than  that  of  the  original  discovery  of  the  readings. 
3o  important  a  literary  fraud,  and  one  which  awa- 
kened such  general  interest,  had  been  never  before 
discovered.  It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Collier  must  have 
been  either  an  impostor  or  a  dupe,  or  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy.  Investigation  was  aroused,  and  the  in- 
quiry was  prosecuted  in  regard  not  only  to  the  folio, 
but  to  several  other  manuscripts  relating  to  Shake- 
speare, his  works,  and  his  contemporaries,  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Collier  as  his  own  discov- 
eries. The  literary  inquest  sat  for  nearly  two  years, 
hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  end,  these 
points  were  clearly  established  in  regard  to  this  famous 
folio :  — 

The  volume  contains  more  than  twice,  nearly  three 
times,  as  many  marginal  readings,  including  stage- 
directions  and  changes  of  orthography,  as  are  ena- 

•  0M  hla  letter  in  the  London  TVmef  of  Jnlj  ISth,  18M. 
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merated  in  a  list  which  Mr.  Collier,  after  havings  to 
use  his  own  words,  often  gone  oyer  the  thousands 
of  marks  of  all  kinds  **  in  his  folio,  and  reex- 
amined every  line  and  letter,*'  published  as  **A  List 
of  Every  Manuscript  Note  and  Emendation  in  Mr. 
Collier's  Copy  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  folio,  1632."* 

The  margins  retain  numerous  traces  of  pencil- 
memorandums. 

These  pencil-memorandums  are  in  some  instances 
written  in  a  modem  cursive  hand,  to  which  marginal 
readings  in  ink,  written  in  an  antique  hand,  corre- 
spond. 

There  are  some  pencil-memorandums  to  which  no 
corresponding  change  in  ink  has  been  made ;  and 
one  of  these  is  in  short-hand  of  a  system  which  did 
not  come  into  use  until  1774.f 

These  pencil-memorandums  in  some  instances  un- 
derlie the  words  in  ink  which  correspond  to  them. 

Similar  modem  pencil-writing,  underlying  in  like 
manner  antique-seeming  words  in  ink,  appears  in  the 
Bridgewater  folio,  (Lord  fJllesmere's,)  the  manuscript 
readings  in  which  Mr.  Collier  was  the  first  to  bring 
into  notice. 

Some  of  the  pencilled  memorandums  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  seem  to  be  unmistakably  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

Several  manuscripts,  professing  to  be  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare,  and  containing  passages  of  interest 
in  regard  to  him,  or  to  the  dramatic  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  which  Mr.  Collier  brought  forward  as  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  the  Bridgewater  and  Dul- 

•  See  the  appendix  to  Seven  Lechtres  on  Skakuptart  and  MOton,  London, 
1S56. 

t  In  C&HolamUt  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  (p.  66,  ooL  2,  of  the  G.  fo1k>,)  **  gtrvgfflet  or 
Auteul  noise,"  —  plalnl J  a  memorandnm  for  a  stage-direction  Id  regard  to  the 
kopending  fracas  between  Mauniut  and  the  Quard. 
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wich  Collections,  have  been  pronounced  spurious  by 
the  highest  palaeographic  authorities  in  England,  and 
in  one  of  them  (a  letter  addressed  to  Henslow,  and 
bearing  Marston*8  signature)  there  is  a  pencilled  guide 
for  the  ink,  like  those  above  mentioned. 

In  the  professed  reprint  of  one  manuscript  by  Mr. 
ColL'er,  not  only  are  words  changed,  but  several  lines 
relating  to  Shakespeare  appear  which  could  not  possibly 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  passage  which  he  professed 
to  reproduce.*  . 

These  are  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  the 
volume  and  the  manuscripts  which  hold  so  important 
a  place  in  the  history  of  Shakespearian  literature; 

•  This  mannacrfpt  !s  the  pofdicript  of  a  letter  tram  Mistren  Allejn  to  her 
hnsbHtid,  Edward  Alley n,  the  eminent  actor  of  Shakesiware's  day.  This  letter, 
dated  October  20th  or  21st,  1603,  wan  first  pabllshed  by  Mr.  OoUier  in  hif 
"  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn  **  in  1841,  where  he  represents  the  following  hn^ 
ken  passage  as  part  of  it :  — 

<*  Abonte  a  weeke  a  goe  there  came  a  yonthe  who  said  he  was 
Mr.  Prannds  Chaloner  who  would  have  borrowed  x^^  to 
haTe  bought  things  for  .  .  .  and  said  he  %oas  knnwn 
unlo  you  and  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  glnbe,  who  came 
.  .  .  eaid  he  knevte  hym  not,  onely  he  herde  qfhym  thai  he  w«f 
a  roge  .  .  ,  tohe  was  glade  toe  did  not  lend  him 
the  monney  .  .  .  Richard  Johnes  [toent]  to  seeke 

and  inquire  after  the  fellow,"  Ac 

The  paper  ou  which  this  postscript  Is  written  Is  very  mnch  decayed,  and  hM 
been  broken  and  torn  away  by  the  accidents  of  time ;  hot  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  pasoage  in  question  really  stands  thus,  —  the  ctters  in  bradl- 
•ts  being  obliterated :  — 

**  Aboute  a  weeke  agoe  ther[e]  [cam]e  a  yonthe  who  said  he  was 
M'>  Franncis  Chalo[ner]B  man  [A  woa]ld  haTe  boiTOw[e]d  ^  to 

haTeT^hings  for  [hl]s  Mri[s]  [tnijBthym 

Gomioge  without  .  .  .  token  d 

I  would  have  

[i]f  I  bene  sue[r]  

and  inquire  after  the  fellow,**  Ac 

According  to  the  evldenoe  of  Mr.  Halllwell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Ingleby, 
the  divisions  of  the  lines  In  the  original  manuscript  correspond  to  t^ose  above* 
and  a  moment's  examination  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  exUtence  of 
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out  they  fail  to  show  that  the  body  of  the  marginal 
readings  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  are  spurious,  that  is, 
written  in  a  pretended  antique  character;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  fail  to  fix  on  him,  in  that  instance,  the 
guilt  of  absolute  imposture.  For  such  of  the  pencil 
tracings  on  those  margins  (so  worn  as  to  be  always 
faint,  and  often  imperfect)  as  are  not  manifestly 
modern  may  well  have  been  made  as  memorandums 
or  first  entries,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Lead, 
or,  properly,  plumbago  pencils  were  then  used ;  and 
plumbago  is  an  unalterable,  inorganic  substance, 
which  does  not  fade  like  ink,  and  the  traces  of 
whidi  are  very  difficult  of  entire  removal,  especially 
when  old,  even  by  attrition  and  washing.*  Pencil 
marks  which  are  certainly  two  hundred  years  old  are 
known  to  exist  upon  the  fly  leaves  and  margins  of 
other  books.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  regard 
that  pencil  guides  or  memorandums  were  discovered 
in  this  volume  for  even  the  lines  by  which  long 
passages  are  erased. 

In  the  course  of  their  laborious  efibrts  to  establish 
the  spuriousness  of  the  marginal  readings  in  Mr. 

those  wortla  of  Mr.  Collier's  Terslon  which  are  printed  In  Italic  letter  la 
the  place  to  which  he  andfcns  them  is  a  physical  impossibility.  And  that  the 
mention  of  Sliakespeare.  and  what  he  said,  was  not  on  a  part  of  the  letter 
which  has  been  broken  away,  is  made  certain  by  the  fortnnate  preservation 
of  enough  of  the  lower  margin  to  show  that  no  such  passage  could  have  been 
written  upon  it.  The  line  which  separates  "  and  inquire.  Ac,"  from  the  rest 
of  the  postscript,  marks  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  letter.  Those  wwdi 
are  at  the  top  of  the  second  page. 

*  M.  Bonnardot,  the  highest  French  authority  upon  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes,  In  his  Euai  mtr  VArt  de  Rextattrtr  ks  Ettampa  et  lei  Livres,  under  the 
head  —  TbdfcM  de*  crayont.  {Pltmibagine^  sanguine,  craytm  notr,**  Ac.,)  —  says, 
•*  Lee  traces  ricmnUs  que  laiment  sur  le  papier  ces  divers  crayons  s'efTscent  au 
eontact  du  caoutchouc,  ou  de  la  mie  de  pain ;  mais,  quand  dUs  s*mt  trap 
tmeienruts,  dJes  r4fustenl  4  ce*  moyenn ;  on  a  recours  alors  4  l*Hpp1iration  do 
savon."  Ac.  "S'il  nvtalt,  apr^  cetfe  operation,  des  traces  opinlfttres  sui 
le  papier,  U  faudrait  dittexpirer  le$  enlever."  p.  81.  My  own  observation 
eonfirms  M.  Bonu.irdotV. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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Collier*s  folio,  the  London  palaeographers  and  criticfi 
unwittingly  brought  evidence  to  light,  the  bearing  of 
which  they  did  not  perceive.  A  part  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's valuable  and  interesting  book  was  devoted  to  a 
record  of  all  the  manuscript  readings  on  the  margins 
of  Handel  in  the  famous  folio.*  An  examination  of 
-his  list  discovers  facts  which  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  the  great  mass  of  these  marginal  readings, 
points,  and  stage-directions,  (many  thousand  in  num- 
ber,) were  written  by  any  one  in  a  pretended  antique 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  authority 
on  account  of  their  apparent  age,  and  which  should  set- 
tle this  part  of  the  question  forever. 

The  number  of'  the  manuscript  marginal  readings  in 
Hamlet  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-six.f  But  for  this 
large  number  of  readings  the  sharp  eyes  and  the  mi- 
croscopes of  the  British  Museum,  and  its  co-workers, 
were  able  to  discover  only  twelve  pencilled  memoran- 
dums. Of  theee,  three  are  for  mere  punctuation, 
three  for  stage-directions,  and  two  for  the  mere  add- 
ing of  letters  which  do  not  change  the  word  or  the 
sense,!  leaving  but  four  instances  in  which  memo- 
randums are  found  for  a  change  of  reading.  §  And, 

*  See  An  Inquiry  into  the  Oenttinenets  of  the  Manutcript  ObmcUons,  Ac 
Bj  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.   London,  1860.   pp.  84  -65. 

t  According  to  Dr.  Ingleby,  in  his  QmpleU  Fiew  qf  tk9  Shakespeare  Conr 
troversy. 

X  For  InKtAnce,  "  He  tmal  the  sledded  PoUx  **  Is  changed  to  He  tmoCe,**  te^ 
and  there  is  a  pencil  memorandani  for  the  addition  of  the  s  I 

2  The  following  are  the  four  passages;  the  corrections  being  In  Italic  leClgf 
In  the  margin :  — 

**  0  most  pernfdons  ^  woman  I  **  omf  pa:fUtkm 

Act  I.  Sc.  6. 

**  With  all  my  love  ^  commend  me  to  you."  I  dm. 

Idem, 

«  And  thus,  I  know  his  fkther  and  hU  friends."  « 

Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
'*  Or  like  A  creature  native  and  dodnoed." 

Act  IV.  Su.  7 
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Qt  these  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  marginal  changes, 
a  very  large  proportion,  quite  one  half,  are  mere  insig- 
nificant literal  changes  or  additions,  such  as  an  editor 
in  looking  over  manuscript,  or  an  author  in  reading 
proof,  passes  by,  and  leaves  to  the  proof-readers  of 
the  printing-office,  by  whom  they  are  caUed  "liter- 
als."  *  To  corrections  like  these  the  alleged  forger 
must  have  devoted  more  than  half  his  time  ;  and  if 
the  thirty-one  pages  that  Hamlet  fills  in  the  folio 
furnish  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  the  forger  s 
labors,  (and  Dr.  Ingleby  says  that  it  is  "a  just 
sample  of  the  other  plays  in  that  volume,")  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  six  thousand  four 
hundred  of  such  utterly  useless  changes  upon  the 
nine  hundred  pages  of  that  volume.  If  the  author 
of  these  corrections  was  an  impostor,  such  another 
laborious  scoundrel,  who  labored  for  the  labor's  sake, 
the  world  has  surely  never  seen. 

But  among  these  marginal  changes  in  Hamlet  a 
large  number  present  a  very  striking  and  significant 
peculiarity.  That  peculiarity  is  a  modernization  of 
the  text  absolutely  fatal  to  the  **  early  **  pretensions 
of  the  readings;  and  it  appears  in  the  regulation  of 
the  loose  spelling  prevalent  at  the  publication  of  this 
folio,  and  for  many  years  after,  by  the  standard  of 
the  more  regular  and  approximately  analogous  fashion 
of  a  later  period,  and  also  in  the  establishment  of 

•  Such  are  the  change  of  •*  Whon  yond  name  starre  **  to  "  Whm  yond,"  Ac  j 
*'Looke  It  not  like  the  king  "  to  "ioofce*  it,**  Ac ;  "  He  mot  the  Medded  Polnx  " 
to  *•  He  mote,"  Ac.;  '*  Heaven  will  direct  it  "  to  *'  Htaven*  will,"  Ac;  'Mist, 
ffamU,  liet,*'  to  ♦*  list,  HaniUt,  list ; "  "  the  Mmmingt  Ayre"  to  the  Morning 
Ayre ; "  My  Liege  and  Madrm  "  to  «  My  Liege  and  Madam  ;  "  "  lockt  of  Wlt'» 
to  '^lae-U  of  Wit;"  "both  ovlt  j%idgement  joyne"  to  "both  our  judgemetUt 
jojBe ;  **  *•  my  conv»eratum  "  to  "  my  conversation ; "  *♦  the  gtrucken  Deere  '*  to 
**  the  stricken  Doere ; "  "  iStgictt  hini  fbr  your  Father  "  to  "  Requite  him,"  Ac ; 
•*  ni  anoiot  my  nword  **  to  "  HI  anoint^"  Ac;  "  the  grinffding  of  the  Axe **  to 

tbe  grinding,'"  Ar 
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grammatical  concordsy  which,  entirely  disregarded  in 
the  former  period,  were  observed  by  well-educated 
people  in  the  latter.*  Of  such  corrections  I  discov- 
ered  twenty-eight  (and  there  may  be  more)  among  the 
coUations  of  Hamlet  alone,  which  is  a  just  sample  *' 
of  the  volume.  Twenty-eight  corrections  for  the  thirty- 
one  pages  which  Hamlet  occupies  in  the  folio  give,  for 
the  nine  hundred  pages  of  the  whole  volume,  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  instances  in  which  the  cor- 
rector modernized  the  text,  though  he  obtained  thereby 
only  a  change  of  form,  and  not  a  single  new  reading,  in 
any  sense  qf  the  term. 

Kindred  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  stage-directions 
to  other  plays.  In  Love*8  Labour's  Losty  Act  IV.  Sc. 
3,  when  Birone  conceals  himself  from  the  King^  the 
stage-direction  in  the  folio  of  1632,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  1623,  is,  He  stands  aside:'  But  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  this  is  changed  to  dimhs 
a  tree^*  and  he  is  afterward  directed  to  speak  in 
the  tree"  So  again  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^ 
Act  n.  Sc.  3,  there  is  a  manuscript  stage-direction 
to  the  effect  that  Benedick,  when  he  hides  **in  the 
arbour,"  "  Betires  behind  the  trees."  Now,  as  this 
use  of  scenery  did  not  obtain  until  after  the  Res- 
toration, these  stage-directions  manifestly  could  not 
have  been  written  until  after  that  period.f 

*  That  we  find  "Jle  tmot**  changed  to  "He  tmcU;'*  "Some  Mfet"  to 
**  Some  say  ;  **  **  veiled  lids  "  to  "  vayUd  lids ; "  **  SeemeM  to  me  all  the  uses'*  to 
**  Sefm  to  me  aU  the  uses; ^  "  It  lifted  up  U  head**  to  *•  It  lifted  ap  its  head;" 
«'  dreim  his  draughts  "  to  **  drains  his  draughts ; "  "  fiwt  In  JUn  "  to  &st  io 
Jlres ;  **  **  a  vHd  phrase,  heaotilled  is  a  vHd  phrase  "  to  "  a  vHe  phrase,  beautified 
is  a  tfile  phrase; "  **  How  in  my  words  snmever  she  be  shent"  to  How  in  mj 
words  «oee«r,"  Ac;  **eurranis  of  this  world**  to  ** currentSi"  Ac;  **there« 
wudt4rs**  to  *<theres  matter;'*  <Mlke  some  oare**  to  «<Iike  some  ore;"  *<this 
oOds  deed  **  to  **  this  v<b  deed ; "  »  a  sword  Mi6aiCed  "  to  "  a  sword  trnftotetf  ;  " 
<*  a  stoape  liquor  "  to  a  <(oopliquor ;  **  and  the  stapes  of  wine  **  to  the  stoqpei 
of  wine.** 

t  Upon  this  point— which  was  first  made  in  Putnam  Magatin»  t» 
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Yet  more :  these  marginal  readings,  as  shown  by  the 
collation  of  Hamlet,  not  only  prove  themselves  that  they 
were  not  the  work  of  an  impostor,  —  they  show,  with 
an  approach  to  exactness,  the  period  when  they  were 
entered  upon  the  margins  of  the  folio.  Not  more 
surely  did  the  lacking  aspirate  betray  the  Ephraimite 
at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  than  the  spelling,  the 
punctuation,  and  the  grammar  of  this  unknown  cor- 
rector reveal  the  period  at  which  he  performed  his 
labors.  For  instance,  the  word  'vile*  was  almost 
universally  spelled  vUd  or  vilde  down  to,  and  even  past, 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  of  which  no 
man  who  could  make  the  body  of  the  corrections  in 
this  folio  could  possibly  be  ignorant.  Yet  this  mar- 
ginal corrector  modernized  vild  into  vile  in  three  pas- 
sages of  a  single  play, — Hamlet, — though  he  thereby 
obtained  not  a  shade  of  difference  in  meaning ;  and 
he  did  likewise  in  some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  sim- 
ilar instances.  That  this  is  the  work  of  an  impostor 
passes  all  belief.  But  to  return  to  the  evidence  of 
the  period  of  the  marginal  writing,  which  may  be 
briefly  shown  by  tracing  the  history  of  *vile,'  which 
occurs  five  times  in  Hamlet.  In  the  folio  of  1623, 
in  all  these  cases  except  the  first,  it  is  spelled  vild ; 

OetoUv,  1868  — Mr.  HaUlwell  nys  (fol.  8hak.  Vol.  IV.  p.  840)  that  tbe  writer 
of  that  article  fklrly  adduces  these  MS.  dlrectloDe  as  Inoonteetable  evidences 
of  the  lata  period  of  tbe  writing  in  that  Tolume,  *  practicable '  trees  eertainly 
not  haring  been  introduced  on  the  English  stage  nntil  after  the  Bestotation.** 
See,  tco,  in  the  following  passage  from  tbe  NobU  Stranger,  by  Lewis  Sbarpe, 
London,  1640,  direct  OTldence  as  to  the  stage  customs  in  London,  eight  years 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Oolller*s  folio,  in  situations  like  those  of  Birom  and 

**  I  am  resolT'd,  I  over' 
Heard  them  In  the  presence  appoynt  to  walke 
Here  In  the  garden :  now  in  yon  tMeket 

«*  JEMe  hthind  0ks  AmtP 
Bat  no  man  in  the  world  knows  the  andent  customs  of  the  English  stage  bei 
ter  than  Mr.  Collier. 
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in  the  folio  of  1632,  with  the  same  exception,  we  also 
find  vUd ;  even  in  the  folio  of  1 664  the  spelling  in  all 
these  instances  remains  unchanged ;  but  in  the  folio  of 
1685,  vild  gives  place  to  vUe  in  every  case.  As  with 
*  vild,*  so  with  the  other  words  subjected  to  like 
changes.  In  brief,  the  spelling  throughout  the  mar- 
ginal readings  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  judged  by  the 
numerous  fac-similes  and  collations  that  have  been 
published,  indicates  the  close  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  the  period  about  which 
the  volume  in  which  they  appear  was  subjected  to 
correction.  The  careful  removal  throughout  the  vol- 
ume (though  with  some  oversights)  of  those  irregu- 
larities and  anomalies  of  spelling  which  were  common 
before  the  Restoration,  and  the  harmonizing  of  gram- 
matical discords  which  were  disregarded  before  that 
period,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of  the 
superfluous  final  e,  (once  the  e  of  prolongation,)  and 
of  the  I  in  the  contractions  of  *  would,*  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pronunciation  which  prevailed  in  Old 
and  New  England  until  1700  and  later,  all  point 
to  this  date,  which  is  also  indicated  by  various  other 
internal  proofs,  to  which  attention  has  been  heretofore 
sufficiently  directed.  The  punctuation,  too,  which,  in 
Mr.  Collier's  words,  is  corrected  "  with  nicety  and 
patience,*'  is  that  of  the  books  printed  after  the 
Restoration.* 

*  Th«  example!  of  modernlnttlon  of  the  text  giren  In  the  note  npon  page  388 
indicate  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Reetoration. 

It  it  perhaps  alao  worthy  of  notice  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  enbstittitlnn 
•r  the  word  eheer  for  chair  in  Cbriolanus^  Act  IV.  Sc.  7,  ~ 

**  Hath  not  a  tomb  io  erldent  aa  a  chair,"  — 

erldence  that  the  mariinal  readings  were  entered  npon  the  IhUo  after  the  eloat 
of  the  eighteenth  centory,  becanee  *  cheer '  was  not  nsed  to  mean  **  a  ahont  ot 
admlratlve  applause  **  until  that  date,  fUled,  becanw  the  Diary  of  Henry  Teoni^ 
a  British  nary  chaplain,  dated  167&-79,  shows  that  three  cheers  were  giren  at 
Qiat  date,  as  they  are  now;  and  In  PhaeHa  translation  of  the  JSneid,  publiabed 
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The  many  earasures  throughout  this  volume  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  we  examine 
die  question  of  the  good  faith  in  which  the  bulk  of 
its  alterations  were  made.  In  Hamlet  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty-six  erasures,  which  are  from  a  few 
words  to  fifty  lines  in  extent,  and  which  include 
some  of  the  most  characteristic,  if  not  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  tragedy.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  man  in  his  senses,  making  correc- 
tions for  which  he  meant  to  set  up  a  claim  for 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  earliest  printed 
text,  would  make  such  and  so  numerous  erasures. 

The  forcing  considerations  apply  to  the  great 
mass,  in  fact  to  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  mar- 
ginal readings,  and  to  the  pencil-memorandums  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio.  But  there  are  also,  on  those 
margins,  many  memorandums  in  cursive  pencil  writ- 
ing. The  publication  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
fac-similes  of  this  pencil  writing,  although  they  con- 
sist in  only  five  instances  of  more  than  a  single 
word,  letter,  or  point,  shows  that  these  memoran- 
dums are  the  work  of  a  hand  of  the  present  century, 
and,  according  to  the  judgment  of^all  the  British 
critics  who  have  compared  them  with  Mr.  Collier's 
pencil-writing,  and  who  have  borne  testimony  in  the 
matter,  there  can,  on  the  score  of  resemblance,  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 

llius  the  external,  or,  more  exactly,  the  physical 
and  literal  evidence  of  this  folio  sustains,  and,  I  may 
say,  establishes  the  conclusion  which,  eight  years 
before  it  was  made  public,  I  had  drawn  from  a  crit- 

to  1568,  the  Terb  it  used  in  this  mom  :  "  ExeipiurU  pUnuu  pavidot  **  la  rendend 
**  Tlw  Trq)aiu  thMH  did  chera." 
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ical  examinatioii  of  the  internal  or  literary  evidence, 
—  that  its  manuscript  readings  were  entered  upon  its 
margins  in  the  seventeenth  century^  and  after  the  Res- 
toration. It  seems  first  to  have  been  submitted  to 
erasure  for  stage  purposes ;  and  afterward  (for  the 
changes  in  text  and  punctuation  extend  through  the 
passages  marked  for  omission)  to  have  been  care- 
fully corrected  for  the  press,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition.*  Of  its  fate  aft;er  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collier,  I  need  say  noth- 
ing here;  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
of  silence  upon  a  subject,  in  my  polemical  treatment 
of  which  heretofore  I  may  unwillingly  and  unwit- 
tingly have  wronged  a  gentleman  whose  labors  have 
made  all  readers  of  our  early  poetry,  and  especially 
of  Shakespeare,  his  debtors,  and  who,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  corrected  folio,  had  borne  into  the 
vale  of  years  an  unsullied  reputation.  The  topic 
brings  unpleasantly,  yet  somewhat  fitly,  to  a  dose 
the  history  of  a  literature  often  turbid  with  ignorant 
presumption,  deformed  by  prejudice,  and  embittered 
by  acrimony ;  but  I  dismiss  it  not  without  the  hope 
that  facts  yet  ifhdiscovered,  or  explanations  yet  un- 
made, may  preserve  this  page  of  letters  firom  the 
dark  stain  of  imposture. 

*  This  Ti«w  of  the  erldeno*  broagfat  ftmrard  to  Mtabliah  the  ■puriopwuw 
of  the  margfiial  reading!  In  the  Oolller  IbUo  wm  presented  in  two  articlei 
whieh  I  wrote  upon  the  eol^ect,  tir  the  AtkmUc  MtmOO^,  in  which  they  wen 
pabUehed.  October,  I860,  end  September,  186L 
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In  the  volume  published  in  1640,  as  **  Poems  written  hy  Wil, 
Bhake^tpeoTB  Gent"  and  which  is  made  up  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets,  fancifully  arranged,  songs  taken  from  the  plays,  and 
poetical  translations  by  odier  writers,  are  commendatory  verses 
by  Leonard  Digges,  John  Warren,  John  Milton,  William  Basse, 
and  an  anonymous  writer.  Of  these  the  second  and  last  are  of 
no  interest,  and  are  evidently  not  contemporary  with  the  works 
which  they  celebrate.  Milton's,  and  all  that  is  interesting  in 
Digges',  are  given  in  Volume  11.  of  this  edition.  The  following 
are  Basse's  lines,  which  are  said  by  Malone  to  exist  in  manu- 
script written  about  1621 :  — 

On  the  death  of  William  Shakespeare,  who 
died  in  Apr  ill  ^  Anno  Dom.  1616. 

Renowned  Spenfer^  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 

To  learned  Chaufer ;  and  rare  Beaumount  lie 

A  little  neerer  Spenfer^  to  make  roome, 

For  Shakeffnare  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  Tombw 

To  lodge  all  foure  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 

Vntill  Dommes  dayy  for  hardly  will  a  fift 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  Fate  be  slaine. 

For  whom  your  Curtaines  may  be  drawne  again 

But  if  precedencie  in  death  doth  barre 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  Sepulchre  I 

Under  this  facred  Marble  of  thy  owne. 

Sleep  rare  Tragedian  Shakejpeare^  fleepe  alone  | 

Thy  unmolefted  peace,  in  an  uniharM  Cave 

PolTess  as  Lord,  not  Tennant,  of  thy  Grave. 

That  unto  us,  and  others  it  may  be. 

Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

W.  B. 
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TUU  mlretur  vulgiu:  luihl  IUtim  ApoUo 
Foeak  OmUIU  plena  minlstreC  aqoft. 
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**  YmrM  and  Adonis. 

ViUa  miretur  vulgtm  t  miJU  fiamm  Aftth 
Pooula  CaataUa  plena  minittrtt  aqua* 
London  Imprinted  by  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  sold  «t  tlw 
signe  of  the  white  Ghreyhound  in  Paules  Church-yard.  1693.'* 
4to.   27  leayes. 

The  title  page  of  the  edition  of  1694«  4to.,  does  not  differ  in 
tiie  most  minute  particular  from  that  of  the  edition  of  1693,  ex- 
cepting that  thm  is  a  full  point  affcer  the  word  **  London."  It 
also  has  27  leaves. 

**  Venvs  and  Adonis. 

ViUa  miretur  vuigua:  mihi Jtauu$  ApoOo 
Pooula  CatiaKa  plena  minittret  aqmh, 
Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for  lohn  Hanson.  1696.** 
8yo.   27  leaves. 

Field's  device  of  the  Anchor  is  found  upon  each  of  the  above 
impressions.  The  edition  of  1600,  8vo.,  only  varies  from  that 
of  1696  in  the  imprint,  which  is  *•  London.  Printed  by  I.  H. 
for  lohn  Harison.  1600."  The  imprint  of  the  8vo.  Edinburgh 
edition  runs  thus:  ** Edinburgh,  Printed  by  John  Wreittotm 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  hit  Shop  a  little  beneath  the  salt  Trone. 

IMT."  [OOLLQOU 

(« 
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INTRODUCTION, 

THE  story  of  the  Iotcb  of  VenuB  and  Adonis,  told  by  Ono 
and  by  earlier  writers,  was  modified  in  the  middle  ages  — 
we  know  not  exactly  when  or  in  whose  hands  —  by  making 
Adonis  insensible  to  the  transcendent  charms  of  the  Goddess  of 
I^re  and  Beauty.  Shakespeare  adopted  this  version  of  the 
myth,  and,  when  he  wrote  Uie  following  poem,  may  possibly 
hare  been  unaoqu£dnted  with  any  other. 

Vmm  tmd  AdonU  was  entered  upon  the  Stationers'  Register 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1593,  and  published  in  the  same  year. 
How  long  before  that  date  it  was  written,  cannot  be  determined. 
In  the  dedication  Shakespeare  calls  it  the  first  heir  of  his  in- 
ventioii,''  whieh  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  it  as  his 
•Ifflieat  work.  But  such  expressions  must  not  be  received  in 
evidence  implicitly.  It  wotdd  seem  from  the  same  dedication 
that  this  poem,  as  well  as  its  successors,  was  the  production  of 
the  author's  idle  hours."  He  regarded  his  dramatie  writing 
as  profewiional  business :  it  was  only  his  leisure  that  he  devoted 
to  the  Muse.  Still,  Venus  and  AdonU  is  plainly  a  youthful 
production,  and  may  have  been  two  or  three  years  in  hand 
before  it  was  published. 
The  test  hM  eoma  down  to  va  in  almost  absolute  purity. 
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TO  THB  RIGHT  HOVOUBABLB 

HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

BABL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BABON  OF  TICHFDBLa 


BieHT  RONOVBABLB, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  m  dedicating  my  nnpoliahed 
lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  bm 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  to  weak  a  burden  t 
only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hoursi 
till  I  haye  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if 
the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be 
sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  god-fiither,  and  never  after  ear  so 
barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest*  I 
leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your 
heart's  content;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own 
wlah,  md  the  world's  hopeftd  expectation. 

Your  honour's  in  all  du^, 

WnxiAM  SHJULsapmABm« 
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YEN  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
I  Had  ta*en  his  bst  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 


Ro8e-cheek*d  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase; 

Hunting  he  lov*d,  but  love  he  laugh*d  to  scorn: 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-fac*d  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Thrice  fairer  than  myself,**  thus  she  began, 
^*  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life, 

••Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed. 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know  : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set.  Til  smother  thee  with  kisses: 

•^And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
Sut  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty: 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wtsted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport.** 
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With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good: 
Being  so  enrag*d,  desire  doth  lend  her  fofoe 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein. 

Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  duU  disdain. 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy; 

She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (O,  how  quick  is  love !) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove: 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  throitt 
And  govem'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips: 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  Hps; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame,  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 

He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  ^miss; 

What  follows  more  she  murthers  with  a  kiss. 
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Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff 'd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 

Even  so  she  kiss*d  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  ohin, 
And  when  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Porc'd  to  content,  but  nerer  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam  as  on  a  prey. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace. 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  taVL  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showen. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fastened  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret. 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes: 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank. 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entrtats. 

For  to  a  pretty  air  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  IS  he  snUen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger  ashy-pale; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white. 
Her  best  is  better*d  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love; 
And  by  her  £Eiir  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 

Whidi  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet; 

And  one  rweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

A« 
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Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who  being  look*d  on  ducks  as  quickly  in; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave» 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum. 
O,  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  *•  flint-hearted  boy  I 
*Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg;  why  art  thou  coy? 

I  have  been  woo'd  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg*d  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have. 

•*  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  danoe. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scoming  his  churlish  dmm,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

"  Thus  he  that  over-rul'd,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red  rose  chain: 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey*df 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O,  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foiled  the  god  of  fight 
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Toucb  but  my  lips  with .  those  fair  lips  of  thine,  — 
Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red, — 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine:  — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy  head: 

Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies; 

Then,  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyec^ 

•*  Art  thou  asham*d  to  kiss  ?  then,  wink  again. 

And  I  will  Avink;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night; 

Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain; 

Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight: 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

**  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe,  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted* 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted: 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather  d  in  their  prime. 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

♦*  Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
FU-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er-worn,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  might'st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  theej 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

•*  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning: 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 
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*^  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear. 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevelled  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen: 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire, 

**  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 

These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  m«; 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky, 

From  mom  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  should*st  think  it  heavy  unto  thee? 

Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected? 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left? 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

"  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use ; 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth*s  abuse: 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty; 

Thou  wast  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

«•  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  should'st  thou  feed* 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead; 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  stiU      left  alive.** 
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By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them. 
And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  g^de. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus*  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye, 

Hb  lowering  brows  o'er-whelming  his  fair  sight, 

Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  Fie !  no  more  of  love  i 
The  sun  doth  burn  my  face;  I  must  remove.** 

"  Ah  me !  **  quoth  Venus,  •*  young,  and  so  unkind  * 
With  bare  excuses  mak*8t  thou  to  be  gone ! 
ril  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun: 

rU  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  Fll  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but  warm, 
And  lo !  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee : 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me; 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  t 
Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth; 
Art  thou  a  woman*s  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
O,  h%d  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 
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What  am  I,  that  thou  8hould*8t  contemn  me  this? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss? 

Speak  fair;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute: 
Give  me  one  kiss,  Til  give  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

Fie !  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 
Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred : 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man*s  complexioii, 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong: 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause ; 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speaki 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  brebk. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band: 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound; 
And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone. 
She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

*  Fondling,"  she  saith,     since  I  have  hemm'd  thai 
here. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 
m  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer; 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale: 
Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  b'e. 
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Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough, 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightfid  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest,  and  from  rain: 

Then,  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark.** 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why,  there  Love  liVd,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 

Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus*  liking. 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits? 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn?  what  shall  she  say? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing; 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 

And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 
"Pity!"  she  cries,  ''some  favour,  some  remorse  J 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But  lo!  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis*  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud: 
The  strong-neck*d  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 
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Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heavens  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  prick'd,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass*d  crest  now  stands  on  end; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send: 
His  eye,  which  'scornftilly  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage,  and  his  high  desire* 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lo!  thus  my  strength  is  tzied; 
And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

Wliat  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his     Stand,  I  say  ?  ** 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur* 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay? 

He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees* 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  lifs, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed; 
So  did  his  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone* 
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Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long» 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide: 

Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack. 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  ai^d  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather : 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 
And  whe*r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather*d  wingt« 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind: 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind; 
Spurns  at  hb  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels. 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent. 
He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent: 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  ftiine* 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enraged. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuag'd. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him. 
When  lo !  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him. 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there. 
As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  thenn. 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 
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All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits. 
Banning  bis  boisterous  and  unruly  beast: 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  be  blest; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  barr*d  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  8topp*d,  or  river  8tay*d, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage: 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said. 
Free  vent  of  words  love*s  fire  doth  assuage; 
But  when  vhe  heart's  attorney  once  is  mutet 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind* 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy; 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue, 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy: 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  fiash*d  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  skj. 

'Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels: 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print. 
As  apt  as  now-fall*n  snow  takes  any  dint 
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O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing ; 

Hi3  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 

Her  eyes  woo*d  still,  his  eyes  disdained  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  damb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prisoned  in  a  jail  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show*d  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began: 

O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee. 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee.** 

♦*  Give  me  my  hand,"  saith  he,  "  why  dost  thou  feel  it  ?** 
GHve  me  my  heart,"  saith  she,    and  thou  shalt  have  it; 
O,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steeFd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it: 
Then,  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard." 

•*For  shame!"  he  cries,  *' let  go,  and  let  me  go; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so: 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone; 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care* 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare." 
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Thus  she  replies :  **  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should^ 
Welcomes  the  wann  approach  of  sweet  desire: 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd ; 
Else,  suffer  d,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

I'he  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none; 

Therefore,  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein; 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee. 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

*'Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white» 
But,  when  hb  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed. 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold? 

"Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy. 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

lliough  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee; 
O,  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.*' 

**  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  *•  nor  will  not  know  it  i 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it; 

'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it; 

My  love  to  love  is  love^  but  to  disgrace  it ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breatL 
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Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  undnish'd  ? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth: 
The  colt  that*s  backed  and  burthen*d  being  young» 
l/oseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat: 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart; 
To  love*s  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery." 

What !  canst  thou  talk  ? "  quoth  she,     hast  thou  • 
tongue  ? 

O,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing! 

Thy  mermaid*s  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong! 

I  had  my  load  before,  now  pressed  with  bearing: 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding. 
Ear's  deep  sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep  sore  wound- 
ing. 

*^Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible: 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  stillitory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum*d,  that  breedeth  love  by  smellingi 
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**But,  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taatOt 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four: 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 
And  bid  suspicion  double  lock  the  door. 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturb  the  feast?" 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour* d  portal  opened. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey-passage  yield; 
Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betoken*d 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Ousts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh: 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush*d  before  it  raineth; 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth; 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  began. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  revivetht 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown; 
But  blessed  bankrupt  that  by  love  so  thriveth! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red, 

And  all  amaz*d  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent: 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again* 
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He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks. 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard. 
He  chafes  her  lips;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd: 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum*d  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth. 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth  reliereth 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky. 
So  is  her  face  illuminM  with  her  eye; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow*d  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix*d. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browns  repine; 

But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

•*  O,  where  am  I  ?    quoth  she,  •*  in  Earth  or  Heaveiii 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench*d,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  mom  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  1  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  liv*d,  and  life  was  death*s  annoy; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

O,  thou  did*8t  kill  me ;  kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eye's  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine. 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murther*d  this  poor  heart  of  mine; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  tme  leaders  to  their  queen, 
But  far  thy  piteouo  lips  no  more  had  seen. 
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Long  may  tbej  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure ! 
O,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear. 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year! 
That  the  star-^gazers,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breatL 

Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted, 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  Qtill  to  be  sealing? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 
80  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

**A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me, 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ?  '* 

"  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years: 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  &8t» 
Or  being  early  pluck*d  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west: 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  'tis  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest. 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light, 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 
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Now  let  me  say  good  night ;  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss." 
**  Good  night/*  quoth  she ;  and,  ere  he  says  Adieu* 
The  honey-fee  of  parting  tender'd  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem,  face  grows  to  face. 

Till  breathless  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought: 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth. 
Their  lips  together  glued,  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insiilter  willeth; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high. 

That  she  will  draw  his  lips*  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  bindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame* s  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack« 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam*d  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that's  tu-'d  with  chasing. 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth, 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 
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What  \?ax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  } 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass* d  oft  with  venturing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission: 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac*d  coward, 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over. 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  8uck*d. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover; 

What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis  pluck'd: 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart: 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him. 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest. 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

"  Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  "  this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow, 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Say,  shall  we?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the  match?** 
He  tells  her,  no;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  bosur  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

"  The  boar ! "  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden  pale. 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rote. 
Usurps  her  cheek :  she  trembles  at  his  t^ile. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  u^uwt; 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  beUy  falls,  she  on  her  back. 
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rfow  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter: 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove. 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus*  is  her  annoy, 
To  dip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  painted  grapes. 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 

The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing. 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing: 

But  all  in  vain;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be: 
She  hath  assayed  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee: 
She's  love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loVd. 

Fie,  fie  1  '*  he  says,    you  crush  me ;  let  me  go : 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 

Thou  had'st  been  gone,"  quoth  she,  "  sweet  boy,  er« 
this. 

But  that  thou  told^st  me  thou  would*st  hunt  the  bosr« 
O,  be  advised;  thou  know*st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 
Whose  tushes,  never-sheath*d,  he  whetteth  still. 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 
His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 
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*'  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spears  point  can  enter; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed; 

Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture: 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bashes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part;  through  whom  he  ruthei. 

Alas,  he  naught  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gases; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne. 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes; 

But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread!) 

Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

O,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  naught  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  Mends. 
When  thou  did'st  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
1  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

Did^st  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?    Was  it  not  white  } 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye? 
Grew  I  not  faint?  and  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  ray  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest. 
But  like  an  earthquake  shakes  thee  on  my  breaet 

"  For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny, 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  *  kill,  kill;* 

Distempering  gentle  love  in  his  desire. 

As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 
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"  This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spj. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 

Tliis  carry*tale,  dissentious  jealousy, 

That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  Mse  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  I  lore  thee,  I  thy  death  should  feai : 

And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain*d  with  gore ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 

**  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 

Than  tremble  at  the  imagination? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

•*  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  ma; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety. 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare: 

Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds 

*^  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles: 
The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 
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Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smdl; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep» 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer. 

Danger  deyiseth  shifts;  wit  waits  on  fear: 

For  there  his  smeU,  with  others  being  mingled* 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubtj 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

**  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  beU. 

**Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low,  never  reliev*d  by  any. 

Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise: 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar. 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear*st  roe  moralize. 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe* 
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"Where  did  I  leave?" — "No  matter  where,"  quoth  he; 

Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 
The  night  is  spent."    "Why,  what  of  that?"  quoth 
she ; 

I  am,"  quoth  he,  "  expected  of  my  Mends ; 
And  now  *lis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  falL" 
In  night,"  quoth  she,  "  desire  sees  best  of  alL 

**But  if  thou  fall,  O,  then  imagine  this, — 

The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips. 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  made  true  men  thieves;  so  do  thy  lip9 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn*d  of  treason, 
For  stealing  moulds  from  Heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  framed  thee,  in  high  Heaven's  despite. 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

**And  therefore  hath  she  briVd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature ; 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery; 

"  As  biuning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood; 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood: 

Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and  damn*d  despair. 
Swear  Nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 
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^'And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under: 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  th*  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw*d,  and  done* 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  midday  muk 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self -loving  nuns. 
That  on  the  Earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

*'  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave. 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  haf0) 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away, 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife. 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slajf 
Or  butcher  sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.** 

**  Nay  then,"  quoth  Adon,  "  you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme : 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream; 
For  by  this  black-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  wone. 
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"  If  love  have  lent  yon  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mennaid*s  songs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  hlown; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  hreast. 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamher  to  be  barr*d  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

What  have  you  urg*d  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embracementa  unto  every  stranger. 

Tou  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lu8t*s  abuse. 

Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  Heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp*d  his  name; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereavaa. 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

**  Love  eomfbrteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Fiost's  winter  eomes  ere  summer  half  be  done: 

Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies ; 

Love  is  all  truth,  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

▼OL.  I.  0 
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"More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  hear(  of  teen: 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended.** 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress* d. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus*  eye; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend: 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz*d,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp*d  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  *stonish*d  as  night  wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans : 
Passion  on  passion  doubly  is  redoubled. 

Ah  me !  **  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  Woe« 
woe  I'* 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 
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8hc,  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 

And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote : 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish  witty: 
Her  heavy  anthem  stUl  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedioos,  and  outwore  the  night. 
For  lorers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short: 
If  pleas*d  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport: 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 
Like  shrill- tongu*d  tapsters  answering  every  caU, 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 

She  says,  "Tis  so:"  they  answer  all,  "'Us  so;" 

And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said, .  •*  No  " 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  bretti 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow: 
'*0  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck*d  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  liffht,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other'' 
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This  said,  she  hastcth  to  a  myrtle  g^ove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o*er-woni; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love: 
She  hearkens,  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn: 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bashes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  fitoe. 
Some  t\vine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath* d  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shuddtr : 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spirit  confounds* 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  ; 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part: 
like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 
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Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy. 
Till  cheering  up  her  senses  all  dismayed. 
She  tells  them,  *ti8  a  causeless  fantasy. 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more : 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar; 

Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither: 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again : 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays. 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respects,  yet  naught  at  aU  respecting. 
In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  affecting. 

Here  kenneFd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venomM  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas*d  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-mouth*d  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice; 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
SluJdng  their  scratchM  ears,  bleeding  as  they  giK 
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Look,  bow  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaied 

At  apparitions,  sigpis,  and  prodigies. 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazedt 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 

So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death. 

Hard-favour*d  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  lore,**  thus  chides  she  Death, 
**Qrim  grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thoQ 
mean. 

To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 

Who  when  he  liv*d,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet? 

**  If  he  be  dead,  —  O  no,  it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  should'st  strike  at  it!  — 
O  yes,  it  may;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

^*  Had' St  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke* 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower. 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  sudi 
weeping  } 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee? 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour. 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigoor." 
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Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 
She  vail'd  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped ; 
But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sorrowa 

Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  eutertain*d,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 

But  none  is  best;  then,  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollow; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well: 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  bnt  drunken,  when  she  seemeth  drown*d. 
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0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought; 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame: 

It  was  not  she  that  call*d  him  all-to  naught; 

Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings, 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

No,  no,*'  quoth  she,    sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear. 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe; 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess,) 
I  rail*d  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

***Tis  not  my  fault:  the  boar  provokM  my  tongue, 

Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander; 

'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong: 

1  did  but  act,  he*s  author  of  thy  slander. 
Qrief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 

With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate ; 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 
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O  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "  how  much  a  fool  wa»  I, 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 
To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die. 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love!  thou  art  so  fall  of  fear. 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm*d  with  thieves: 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves.** 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcons  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies: 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boards  conquest  on  her  fair  delight: 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murtherM  with  the  view, 
Jjike  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there  all  sroother*d  up  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again; 
80,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head: 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  li^t 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan; 
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Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes. 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison*d  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  fot  passage,  £arth*s  foundation  shaken* 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd  ; 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem*d  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head, 

Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead: 
Her  voice  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow. 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now* 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly. 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three , 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be  : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  yet,"  quoth  she,  "  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead: 

Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 
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'*Ala8,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost! 
What  face  remains  alive  that*s  worth  the  viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now?  what  canst  thou  hoast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 

But  true  sweet  beauty  liv*d  and  di*d  with  him. 

Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ; 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you: 
Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  yoo  ] 
But  when  Adonis  liv*d,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk*d  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  £ur: 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks:  then,  would  Adonis  weep. 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

**To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walked  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

**When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills: 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 
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But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  botr. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  : 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then,  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kil]*d  him  sa 

*'  'Tis  true,  'tis  true :  thus  was  Adonis  slain. 
Eie  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath*d,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess. 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kilFd  him  first: 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did.  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his,  —  the  more  am  I  accurst.** 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 

As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  liee : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excelled. 

And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect: 
•*  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  '*  this  is  my  spite. 
That,  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 
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"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 

Sorrow  ou  love  hereafter  shall  attend: 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end; 
Ne*er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low. 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

'*It  shall  be  fickle,  &lse,  and  full  of  fraud; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing- while ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o*er-8traw'd 

With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak* 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures: 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 
It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  shows  most  toward; 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

"  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire: 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy*** 
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By  tins  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  lay  killed. 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spilFd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checquer'd  with  white ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head  the  new -sprung  flower  to  smell. 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis*  breath; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 

Since  he  himself  b  reft  from  her  by  death: 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Ghreen  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

Poor  flower,**  quoth  she,  "  this  was  thy  father^i 
guise,   

Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire, — 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes: 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 

And  BO  'tis  thine;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

••Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right: 

Lo,  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night: 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower.** 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
Tn  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  conveyed; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queeD 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 
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p.  ••        —  blames  her  'migt " ;  —  i.  e.  her  amifls,  her  error. 

"   8h6  mwrthen  with  a  kiss  " :  —  Thus  the  first  three 

4tos. ;  the  last  three,  **  she  tmothen  with  a  kiss,"  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  better  reading ;  and  any  one  may 
see  how  easily  either  word  might  be  misprinted  for  the 
other.   But  a  change  in  the  text  is  hardly  warranted. 

p.  9.  •*  For  to  a  pretty  a«>,'*  &c. :  —  The  old  editions,  **  a 
pretty  «ar,"  wWch  is  plainly  a  mere  phonographic  error. 
See  twelve  stanzas  below,  where  •  ear  *  rhymes  with  •  hair.' 
Possibly  a  play  upon  the  two  words  was  intended. 

p.  11.     "  rheumoHc,  and  cold  ** :  —  In  Shakespeare's  time 

*  rheumatic '  was  accented  upon  the  first  syllable.  See 
Midaummer  NighC$  Dream,  Act  U.  Sc.  2,  And  rheu- 
matic diseases  do  abound." 

p.  16.   now  standi  on  end  "  :  —  Some  of  the  old  edi- 
tions, at  least,  have  **  $tand  on  end,"  which  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  due  to  a  mere  accidental  omission  of  the  final  * 
9 ;  although  Malone  thought  that  here  *  mane '  was  used 
m  a  plurid  sense,  as  composed  of  many  hairs. 

p.  17.  To  bid  the  wind  a  base  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  **  bid  the 
base,"  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  19.  **  And  all  this  dumb  play,**  &c. :  —  An  allusion  to  the 
dumb  shows  which  were  explained  by  a  chorus,  as  in 
Pericles, 

p.  27.  To  cl^  Elysiimi "  :  —  To  embrace  Elysium.  •  •  •  • 
p.  28.  "  he  will  ventitre** :  —  In  Shakespeare's  day  •  ven- 
ture •  was  pronounced  venter,  and  so  was  a  perfect  rhyme 
to  *  enter.'  See  *  venturing '  rhymed  with  •  tempering,'  a 
few  stanias  above. 
*'  "Come  not  within  his  danger**: — See  the  Note  on 
"You  stand  within  his  dan^,"  Merchant  of  Vemee, 
Act  lY.  Sc.  1. 
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p.  29.     *<  to  ovet'thoot  bis  troubles  " :  —  Tlie  old  oopieti 

"  oyerthfit"  &c.  —  a  mere  pbonograpbic  error. 

^  "The  many  museU"  :  —  i.  e.,  little  apertures  in  a 
hedge  through  which  hares  passed. 

p.  34.   my  heart  of  Uen  "  :  —  i.  e.,  of  care,  trouble. 

"  •*  Passion  on  pasKion  do%My  is  redoubled  *' :  —  The  old 
copies,  "  deeply  is  redoubled ; "  and  the  reading  has  hith- 
erto been  retained  without  question.  But  I  am  sure  that 
here  deeply  "  is  a  misprint  for  ♦  doubly.*  *•  Deeply  re- 
doubled "  is  a  notably  infelicitous  expression ;  and  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  stanza  show  that  the  poet  had  in 
mind  only  the  number  of  the  repetitions.  So  in  Macbeth^ 
Act  L  sic.  2,  doubly  redoubled  strokes,"  and  in 
King  Richard  U,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  «» thy  Mows  doubly  re- 
doubled fiEill."  —  *  Passion '  here  means  the  utterance  of 
emotion.  A  soliloquy  expressive  of  deep  feeling  was 
called  a  passion. 

p.  S6.     •«  she  ooasteth  to  the  cry" :  —  i.  e.,  she  hoTcretb. 

See  the  Note  on  "will  coast  my  crown,"  King  Henry 
Sixth,  Part  8,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
"  Some  twine  about  her  thigh  " : — The  old  copies,  **  Some 
Mmdt'*  ftc,  which  has  been  hitherto  retained ;  but  the 
yerbs  in  the  two  foregoing  and  the  following  lines  of 
the  stanza  leare  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  slight  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  early  text. 

 and  her  spirit  confounds  "  :  —  This  word  wiaa 

pronounced,  and  perhaps  should  be  here  printed,  ^priu 
or  spright,  the  t  having  the  sound  of  e. 

"   who  shall  cope  him  first " :  —  i.  e.,  cope  with 

him.  The  use  of  cope,  arrive,  attain,  and  like  verbs, 
without  a  preposition,  was  common  in  Shakespeare's 
day. 

p.  87.     *•  is  mated  with  delays  " :  —  L  e.,  is  confounded, 

overcome. 

p.  40.  ••When  as  I  met  the  boar":  — One  of  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  Shakespeare  uses  *when  as'  in  the 
sense  of  *  when.* 

p.  41.  *•  Of  murther'd  with  the  view  '* :  —  The  first  edi- 
tion only  misprints  **  are  murtherd,*'  &c. 

p.  42.   threw  unwilling  light  '* ;  —  So  the  earlier  edi- 
tions ;  those  of  1600  and  1627«  very  plausibly  at  least, 
«•  unwilling  sight." 

p.  44.   and  tircAtn-snouted  boar  " :  —  A  hedge-hog  was 

called  an  urchin. 

p.  45.       —  and  the  top  oW'Strat^d  " ;  —  i.  e.,  o'er-strewed. 
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hound in  Paules  Churh-yard.    1594."   4to.   47  leaves. 

"  LTcrece  At  London,  Printed  by  P.  S.  for  lohn  HarriMm. 
1598."   8vo.   86  leaves. 

•*  Lvcrece  London.  Printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn  Harrison. 
1600."   8vo.  deleaves. 

**  Lvcrece.  At  London,  Printed  be  K.  0.  for  lohn  Harison. 
1607."   8vo.   82  leaved.  rCoLLiB&. 

NoTB.  The  full  argument,  taken  from  the  early  Roman  an- 
nals, which  the  author  prefixed  to  this  poem,  its  dedication,  and 
the  above  transcript  of  the  titles  of  its  old  editions,  leave  no  oc- 
casion for  any  introductory  remarks  upon  it.  It  was  entered 
upon  the  Stationers'  Register  on  the  9th  May,  1594,  and  was 
doabtksB  written  in  1598. 
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to  TSa  &IOHT  HONOirmASLl 

HENRY  WRI0THE8LY, 

EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TIOHFIKLD. 


Teb  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof 
this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moietj. 
The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance. 
What  I  hare  done  is  yours ;  what  I  hare  to  do  is  yours ; 
being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth 
greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater;  mean  time,  as  it  is, 
it  is  bound  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still 
Ung^woed  with  all  happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  SHAXBSPXAmB. 
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Ludus  Tarquinius  (for  his  excessiTe  pride  ffumamed  Super- 
bus)  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in-law,  Servius  Tulliiu, 
Co  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and 
customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  sufirages,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his 
sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea :  during 
which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening 
at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  dis- 
courses after  supper  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  hia 
own  wife  ;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the  incomparable 
chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  thsj  all 
posted  to  Rome;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden 
arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before 
avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  lata 
in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids:  the  other  ladiea 
were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports ; 
whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and 
his  -wife  the  £une.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius.  being  in- 
flamed with  Lucrece's  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for 
the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp ;  from 
M'hence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (ao- 
cordmg  to  his  estate)  royally  entertamed  and  lodged  by  Lucrece 
at  CoUatium.  The  same  night  he  treacherously  stealeth  into 
her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning 
speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  dia- 
patcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  &ther,  another  to  the 
camp  for  CoUatine.  They  came,  the  one  accompanied  with 
Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius  Valerius;  and  finding 
liucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her 
sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  re- 
vealed the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal 
suddenly  stabbed  herself :  which  done,  with  one  consent  they 
all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins ; 
and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the 
people  with  the  doer,  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter 
invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  wherewith  the  people 
were  so  moved,  that,  with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclama- 
tion, the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government 
changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 
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1[?R0M  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post. 
Borne  bj  the  trustless  wings  of  false  derfre, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  CoUatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine*s  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  *  chaste  *  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite; 
\Vhen  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beautieti 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  be  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  Heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high  proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 
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O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 
And,  if  possessed,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 
As  is  the  morning^s  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendor  of  the  sun; 
An  expir'd  date,  cancelFd  ere  well  begun: 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress*d  from  a  world  of  hanaSt 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator; 

What  needeth,  then,  apologies  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  hb  own? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece*s  sovereignty 
Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king. 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be: 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitch*d  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  ihoold 
vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all  too  timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those: 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state. 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash,  false  heat,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old! 
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When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arrived. 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame: 
When  Tirtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o*er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled. 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field; 
Then,  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield » 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight. 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argu'd  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white: 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right. 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight. 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'df 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 
To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go* 
Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 
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Now  thinks  he,  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue, 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais*d  her  so, 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  flar  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  shew: 
Therefore,  that  prabe  which  Collatine  doth  owe. 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still  gazing  ejes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil. 
Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper. 
For  unstain*d  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  eril; 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear: 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer. 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'ds 

For  that  he  coloured  with  his  high  estate. 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem*d  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satbfy; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  clo/d  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books: 
Slie  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear*d  no  hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open*d  to  the  light. 
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He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband^s  fame. 

Won  in  the  tields  of  fruitful  Italy; 

And  decks  with  praises  CoUatine's  high  name. 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory: 

Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And  wordless  so  greets  Heaven  for  his  snccese. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there : 
No  cloudy  shew  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  night,  mother  of  dread  and  fear. 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin.  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprite ; 
For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life*s  strength  doth  fight. 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  *hM,t 
wake. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  trafEck  oft  for  gaining; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed. 
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Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possenty 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife. 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  oott 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost.  . 

80  that  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit» 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

8uch  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust. 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Then,  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days? 
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Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyea; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls*  and  wolves'  death-boding  orieas 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 

The  silly  lambs.  Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  stiUi 
While  lust  and  murder  wake,  to  stain  and  kill 

And  now  this  lustftil  lord  leap*d  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm. 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread; 
Th*  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 
But  honest  fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm* 
Doth  too-too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  sofUy  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustfdl  eye; 
And  to  the  fiame  thus  speaks  advisedly: 
**As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforced  this  fire, 
Ro  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire.** 

Here,  pale  with  fear,  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise: 
Then,  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still  slaughtered  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  uigostT 
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Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine; 
And  die,  unhallowM  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine : 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine: 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed. 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed. 

O,  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms  I 

O,  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave! 

O,  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  ! 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave! 

True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have; 
Then,  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive. 

And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive. 

To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note. 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  nn 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 


**  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week. 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  stricken  down  i 
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**If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engurt  his  marriage. 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whoee  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame. 

O,  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake, 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  fidse  heart  bleed? 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But,  eoward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

**  Had  CoUatinus  kill*d  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife. 
As  in  revenge  or  quital  of  such  strife ; 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

"Shameful  it  is;  —  ay,  if  the  fact  be  known: 
Hateful  it  is;  —  there  is  no  hate  in  loving: 
ril  beg  her  love;  —  but  she  is  not  her  own: 
The  wCMTst  is  but  denial  and  reproving. 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing: 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man*s  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  doth  be  kept  in  awe/* 
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Thu8»  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  wlUy 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed, 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,     She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  gaz*d  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloved  CoUatinus  lies. 
O,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then,  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

**And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock*d. 
Forced  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear  I 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Aelf-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

••Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth: 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displa/d, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  disma/d. 
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*'  Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die ! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age ! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye: 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage. 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize; 

Then,  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ? 

As  com  o'er-grown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok*d  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits, 
And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  Collatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 

But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which,  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader*s  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led, 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 
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The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  hit  wilU 
Each  one  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard: 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard; 

Night-wandering  weasels  shriek,  to  see  him  there; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  stiU  pursues  his  fear* 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  thb  case ; 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  soorekt 
Pu£b  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch: 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks: 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies. 
And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks; 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur*d;  return  again  in  haste; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste* 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial: 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial. 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial; 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 
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So,  90,"  quoth  he ;     these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  Springs 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime* 
And  give  the  sneaped  hirds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
sands, 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands.** 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamher-door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  harr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
80  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  if  the  Heavens  should  countenance  his  sin* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  th*  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair. 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts: — quoth  he,  ''I  must  deflower: 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact. 
How  can  they,  tiien,  assist  me  in  the  act? 

"  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 

My  win  is  back'd  with  resolution: 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tri'd; 

The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution; 

Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight.'* 

VOL.  I.  B 
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This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  cateh: 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espi'd. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  things 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled; 

Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  800ii« 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 


Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery  pointed  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light: 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed, 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  di'd, 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill: 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lucrece'  side, 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still; 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill. 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world*s  delight. 
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Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 
Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sander. 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss, 
Bet^veen  whose  hills  her  head  intombed  is ; 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lias. 
To  be  admir*d  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fisur  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet;  whose  perfect  white 
Showed  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath*d  their  lights 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play*d  with  her  breath } 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  Uiat  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  lita%, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered ; 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

And  him  by  oath  tiiey  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred; 
Who,  Hke  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  thia  fair  throne  to  heare  the  owner  out 
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What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  defiired? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chilL 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o*er  this  sleeping  soul  (^oth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualifi*d ; 

Slak'd,  not  suppress'd;  for  standing  by  her  side. 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  reins: 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting. 
Obdurate  vassals  fell  exploits  effecting. 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting. 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land. 

Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scak 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 
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They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries: 
She,  much  amaz*d,  breaks  ope  her  lock*d-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  controU'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  wakings 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Who^e  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking; 
What  terror  'tis !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfuUy  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen !)  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 
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First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begm 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o*er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  ohin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  shew; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still. 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ilL 


Thus  he  replies:  ''The  colour  in  thy  fsLce 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace. 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale; 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 

Thy  never  conquer*d  fort:  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

**Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide: 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide. 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

**I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring, 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends* 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting ; 
All  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends. 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends: 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  *gainst  law  or  doty 
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have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed. 
Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity^ 
Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy.** 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  Made, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings*  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dieti 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falooQ*t  bells. 

Lucrece,**  quoth  he,  '*  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee. 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  1*11  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him^ 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him* 

**  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain. 

Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy: 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 

Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times* 
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**But  if  thou  yield*  I  rest  thy  secret  friend  t 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound;  being  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

^Then,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  iake> 
Tender  my  suit:  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot; 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy.** 

Here,  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye. 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  daws. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws, 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

But  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  th'  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  Earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing: 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks,  while  Orpheus  plays* 
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Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth  t 
Uer  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth. 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed. 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place; 

And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin,  ere  once  she  speaks 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 
By  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both. 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire. 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  ''Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
Mend  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended 

He  is  no  wood-man  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  airike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 
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'^Mj  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me; 

Thjself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 

Thou  look*6t  not  like  deceit,  do  not  deceiye  me: 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thet. 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans. 

*<A11  which  togeth^,  like  a  troubled  ooean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart* 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion; 
For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate  1 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee , 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame? 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 
Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name* 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem* at;  and  if  the  same. 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 
What  dar*st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king? 
O,  be  remember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away; 

Then,  kings*  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  day. 
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•'This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
^Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  lust  shall  lean  ? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud. 
And  maVst  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

**Hast  (hou  command?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will: 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,  patterned  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may  say. 
He  learn' d  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 

Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were, 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 

Their  own  transgressions  partiaUy  they  smother; 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  broths 
O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies, 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes 
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To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heay*d-up  hands  appedf 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier; 

I  sue  for  exird  majesty's  repeal; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retires 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  ejmdf 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.** 

Hare  done,'*  quoth  he:  **my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  bat  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide. 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret: 
The  petty  streams,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign  with  their  fresh  falls'  baste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste." 

**Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  **a  sea,  a  sovereign  kingi 
And  lo!  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hears'd. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 

So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignifi'd; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave: 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride: 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root 
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"So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  Tassals  to  thy  state'*  — 
"  No  more,'*  quoth  he ;     by  Heayen,  I  will  not  hoar 
thee : 

Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.** 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies: 
Shame,  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controU*d 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold: 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head. 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife; 
Tbi9  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain: 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain. 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  befoto* 
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Look,  as  the  ftill-fed  hound,  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell,  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight: 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night: 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liY*d  by  foul  devouring* 

O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination! 

Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 

Eire  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
TiU,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then,  with  lank  and  lean  disoolour*d  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace. 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace, 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decaysi 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultfiil  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom. 
Thai  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced: 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced; 

To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 

To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fBires* 
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She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  battered  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjectloii 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  fore-stall  their  wilL 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stealethi 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth. 
The  scar  that  will  despite  of  cure  remain; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex*d  in  greater  pain* 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  nund. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thencet 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence, 
She  desperate  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish* d,  loath*d  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite. 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away; 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light. 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day; 
For  day,**  quoth  she,    nighf*s  scapes  doth  open  laji 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 
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« 

*'They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold; 
And  therefore  would  they  stiU  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel.*' 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast. 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  dose  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief,  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  ipifii 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night. 

O,  comfort-killing  Night,  image  of  Hell  I 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murthers  fell! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  .nurse  of  blame  I 

Blind  muffled  bawd!  dark  harbour  for  defame  I 
Qrim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  dose-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher! 

•*0,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  Night! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of  timet 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  bead. 
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With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fiEdr, 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smothered  light 
May  set  at  noon,  uid  make  perpetual  night. 

**Were  Tarquin  Night,  (as  he  b  but  Night*s  child.) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd. 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again: 
80  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers*  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

Where,  now,  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine; 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

**0  Night!  thou  fbmace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  doak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace: 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made, 
Biay  likewise  be  sepulcher'd  in  thy  shade. 

TOL.  I.  F 
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"  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  Day  I 
The  light  will  shew,  character'd  in  my  brow. 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay. 
The  impions  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow: 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  book*. 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

''The  nurse  to  still  her  child  will  tell  my  story, 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name; 

The  orator  to  deck  his  oratory 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin*s  shame; 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

*'  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted: 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 

As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

**  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore!  crest- wounding,  private  scar  I 
Reproach  is  stamped  in  Collatinus*  face. 
And  Tarquin*8  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas!  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 
Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  thenu 
knows. 
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If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me. 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 
But  robVd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft: 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept 

'*Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him: 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talk'd  of  virtue.  —  O,  unlook*d  for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud* 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests? 

Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud? 

Or  t}Tant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  poUute. 

**The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 
Is  plagu*d  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painfbl  Ati} 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 
But  like  stiU-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 
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So,  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring. 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing. 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours; 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

••O,  Opportunity,  thy  guilt  is  great: 
Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason; 
Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  season: 
Tis  thou  that  spum'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  sin  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

**Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath; 

Thou  blow*st  the  fire,  when  temperance  is  thaVd; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murther'st  troth: 

Thou  foul  abettor!  thou  notorious  bawd! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud: 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief^ 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 
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'*Tli7  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  &st: 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 
Thy  8ugar*d  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste: 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then,*  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee? 

*'When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end. 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained? 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee, 
But  they  ne*er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

'*The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds: 
Thou  grant*st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murther's  rages; 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

•When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid: 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee ; 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  appa/d, 
As  well  to  hear,  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  CoUatine  would  else  have  come  to  me. 
When  Tarquin  did;  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 
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Guilly  thou  art  of  morther  and  of  theft; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination: 

An  accessory  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  oooM, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night, 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight, 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  §ami 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murtherest  all  that  are. 
O  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifdng  Timet 
Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

'*Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  f 
Cancelled  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

• 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  li^t» 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night. 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towcff : 
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*^To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monumentf. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents. 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens*  wings, 
To  drr  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel: 

**To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild. 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguiled. 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

•*Why  worVst  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  could*st  return  to  make  amends? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  would* st  thou  one  hour  come 
back, 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack. 

^^Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flights 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night: 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  aflright. 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  deriL 
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**  Disturb  bis  bours  of  rest  witb  restless  traii06t» 
Afflict  him  in  bis  bed  witb  bedrid  groans; 
Let  tliere  becbance  bim  pitiM  miscbances, 
To  make  bim  moan,  but  pity  not  bis  moans: 
•Stone  bim  witb  barden'd  bearts,  barder  tban  stones; 
And  let  mild  women  to  bim  lose  tbeir  mildness* 
Wilder  to  bim  tban  tigers  in  tbeir  wildness. 

**Let  bim  bave  time  to  tear  bis  curled  bair. 
Let  bim  bave  time  against  bimself  to  rave. 
Let  bim  bave  time  of  time's  belp  to  despair. 
Let  bim  bave  time  to  live  a  loatbed  slave; 
Let  bim  bave  time  a  beggar*s  orts  to  crave, 
And  time  to  see  one  tbat  by  alms  dotb  live. 
Disdain  to  bim  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

**Let  bim  bave  time  to  see  bis  friends  bis  foet. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  bim  resort; 
Let  bim  bave  time  to  mark  bow  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  bow  swift  and  sbort 
His  time  of  folly,  and  bis  time  of  sport: 
And  ever  let  bis  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  tb'  abusing  of  Ms  time. 

**0  Time,  thou  tutor  botb  to  good  and  bad, 
Teacb  me  to  curse  bim  tbat  tbou  taugbt*st  this  ill! 
At  bis  own  sbadow  let  tbe  thief  run  mad. 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spiO 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave? 
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**The  baser  is  be,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  sbame  bis  bope  witb  deeds  degenerate: 
Tbe  migbtier  man,  tbe  migbtier  is  tbe  tbing 
Tbat  makes  bim  bonour*d,  or  begets  bim  bate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
Tbe  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  bide  tbem  wben  tbey  lift 

*'The  crow  may  batbe  bis  coal-black  wings  in  inire» 
And  unperceiv'd  fly  witb  tbe  filtb  away; 
But  if  Uie  like  tbe  snow-wbite  swan  desire, 
Tbe  stain  upon  bis  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sigbtless  nigbt,  kings  glorious  day  I 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wberesoe*er  tbey  fly, 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  witb  every  eye. 

Out,  idle  words !  servants  to  sballow  fools. 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill -contending  scbools; 

Debate  wbere  leisure  serves  witb  dull  debaters; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  tbat  my  case  is  past  tbe  belp  of  law. 

"In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncbeerful  nigbt; 
In  vain  I  cavil  witb  mine  infamy. 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite: 
Tbis  belpless  smoke  of  words  dotb  me  no  rig^ 
Tbe  remedy,  indeed,  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  fortb  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 
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*•  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame; 

For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee; 

But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame: 

Since  thou  could*  st  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  wast  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so." 

This  said,  &om  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  startethf 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death ; 
But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanishetb 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes. 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumee. 

*•  In  vain,'*  quoth  she,  "  I  live ;  and  seek  in  Tain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life : 
I  fear*d  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain, 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife; 
But  when  I  fear*d,  I  was  a  loyal  wife. 

So  am  I  now:  —  O  no,  that  cannot  be; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me* 

O,  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to 

And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least,  I  give 

A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 
Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stoFn  away, 
To  burn  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay  I 
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*'Wel],  well,  dear  CoUatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth; 

I  will  not  wrong  thj  true  affection  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth: 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute* 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

**Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought^ 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate. 
Ami  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forcM  offence. 

**I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin*d  excuses; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses: 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all;  mine  eyes,  like  sluioes» 
As  from  a  mountain  spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale*^ 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun*d  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 
And  solemn  night  with  slow,  sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  Hell;  when  lo!  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  faur  eyes  that  light  will  borrow: 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloistered  be. 
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Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies. 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :     O  eye  of  eyes ! 
Why  pri'st   thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy 
peeping ; 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  naught  to  do  what's  done  by  night.'' 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees. 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  naught  agrees  s 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild; 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skilL 

So  she,  deep  drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare: 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews. 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues: 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 

Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy. 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody; 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy: 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company; 

Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  griefs  society: 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suflic'd. 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympatfai^d. 
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Tb  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore; 

He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food; 

To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good: 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopped,  the  bounding  banks  o*erflow8: 
Qrief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

You  mocking  birds,**  quoth  she,    your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow  swelling  feather*d  breasts. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb: 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

**Come,  Philomel,  that  sing*st  of  ravishment. 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  Til  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  desoant*st,  better  skilL 

*'And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear*8t  thy  pait. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
WiU  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  aflright  mine  eye. 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  ^e  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishmeni 
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And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  daj. 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cdld« 
Will  we  find  out;  ani  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes  to  change  their  kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds." 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaie* 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 

Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  mase. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  bettet* 
When  life  is  sham*d,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 

"  To  kill  myself,**  quoth  she,     alack !  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul*s  pollution? 
They  that  lose  hsdf,  wiUi  greater  patience  bear  it* 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallowed  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  maciless  conclusion. 

Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

"My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer^ 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine? 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer. 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heaven  and  CoUatinef 
Ah  me!  the  bark  peeVd  from  the  lofty  pine. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peeFd  away. 
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**Her  house  is  sacVd,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy  ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoiFd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy: 

Then,  let  it  not  be  called  impiety. 

If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole. 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  •oul. 

"Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  CoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death, 
fhat  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath* 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  Fll  bequeath. 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent* 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

**Hy  honour  Til  bequeath  unto  the  kniib 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured* 
'Tb  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead: 
80  of  shame*8  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred; 
For  in  my  death  I  murther  shameful  scorn: 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-boffik 

"  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng*d  may* si  be« 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us*d,  read  it  in  me: 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And  for  my  sake  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  io. 
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'^This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make: 
My  soul  and  body  to  the  «kie8  and  ground; 
My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 
Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound) 
My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  tiiat  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

"Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will; 

How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it  I  . 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill; 

My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  *'  so  be  it.* 
Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee: 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be  *' 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes. 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  calls  her  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so, 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrowy 
With  soft  slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow. 
For  why,  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery; 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-edipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe. 
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Bat  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  8un  being  set. 
Each  flower  moistened  like  a  melting  eye. 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc*d  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress*  sky, 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling: 
One  justly  weeps,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause  but  company  of  her  dro^s  spilling; 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing. 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others*  smarta, 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  thefr 
hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form*d  as  marble  will; 
The  weak  oppress*d,  th*  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form*d  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill: 
Then,  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp*d  the  semblance  of  a  deviL 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep: 

Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks. 

Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults*  books. 

TOL.  I.  e 
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No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd. 
Not  that  devoured,  hut  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  hlame.    O,  let  it  not  he  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfiU'd 
With  men*s  ahuses:  those  proud  lords,  to  hlame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  prececfent  whereof  in  Lucrcce*  view. 
Assail*  d  hy  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong: 
Ruch  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining: 
**  My  girl,"  quoth  she,  *•  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  eheekt  aro 
raining  ? 

If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood: 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

••But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went"  (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  "Tarquin  from  hence?" 
** Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid; 
••The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence: 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day. 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 
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'^Bfit  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold, 
8he  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness/* 
**  O  peace  !  **  quoth  Lucrece  :  **  if  it  should  be  told. 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 
For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  called  a  hell. 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  telL 

"Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen,— 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say?  —  One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready  by  and  by,  to*  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear: 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it; 

The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ.** 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 

First  hovering  o*er  the  paper  with  her  quill. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight; 

\Vhat  wit  set?  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill: 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins:  "Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person :  next,  vouchsafe  t*  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief: 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brieC** 
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Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality: 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery, 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse, 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain*d  excuse 


Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashioo 
Of  her  disgrace,  the'  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told^ 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold, 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear: 
'Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fcntis. 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  worda. 

Her  letter  now  is  sealed,  and  on  it  writ, 
•*  At  Ardea  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste.** 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it, 
Charging  the  sour-fac*d  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast: 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deent ; 

Rxtremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 
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The  homely  villain  court'sies  to  her  low. 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no. 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie: 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie,* 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  Luciece  thought  he  blush*d  to  see  her  shame; 

%Vlien,  silly  groom!  Ood  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely: 
Even  so  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn*d  honest  looks,  but  lay'd  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  last. 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gazed; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  mal^e  him  more  amazed : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blemiihi 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan: 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan. 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Parsing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newfv  w%y. 
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At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Dion  with  annoy; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven  it  seem'd  to  kiss  the  turrets  boVd* 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife: 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam*d  forth  their  ashy  lights. 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Qazing  upon  the  (Greeks  with  little  lust : 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces: 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
aremiiie. 
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In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold! 

The  face  of  either  'ciphered  either's  heart; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  tdd: 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd ; 
fiut  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government* 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand* 
As  *twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 
That  it  beguiled  attention,  charm'd  the  sight. 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem*d  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice : 
Some  high,  some  low;  the  painter  was  so  nice. 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  8eem*d,  to  mock  the  mind* 

Here  one  man*s  hand  lean*d  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow*d  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 
Here  one,  being  throng' d,  bears  back,  all  boll'n  and 
red : 

Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 
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For  much  imaginary  work  was  there; 
Coi^ceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Qrip*d  in  an  armed  hand :  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind* 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  fiEtce,  a  leg,  a  head. 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong  besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  fidd, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(like  bright  things  staih*d)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear« 

And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fon^it. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steld. 
Many  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dweU'd, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam*s  wounds  with  her  old  eyet« 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 
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In  ber  the  painter  had  anatomized 
Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign: 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis'dt 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain; 
Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed« 
ShoVd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes: 
The  painter  was  no  God  to  lend  her  those; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

••Poor  instrument,"  quoth  she,  "without  a  sound, 
m  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue. 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy,  that  bums  so  long, 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 


••Shew  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear: 
Thine  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here; 
And  here,  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  e}a. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 
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*'  Wliy  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  } 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  soub  be  freed  from  guiltj  woe. 

For  one*s  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general? 

^*Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire.'' 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes; 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell: 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth 
borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round* 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 
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In  him  the  painter  laboured  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  ahew; 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  stiD* 
A  brow  unbent  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  ham 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertain'd  a  shew  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac*d  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forma. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words  like  wild-fire  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Dion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view*d  their  &C6a. 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill. 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon*s  was  abused; 
So  fair  a  form  lodg*d  not  a  mind  so  ill: 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spicdt 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 
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**  It  cannot  be/*  quoth  she,  **  that  so  much  guile 
(She  would  have  said)  **can  lurk  in  such  a  look;** 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue,  ^  can  lurk '  from  ^  cannot '  took ; 
'It  cannot  be*  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  tum*d  it  thus :  ''It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  mch.  a  (ace  should  bear  a  wicked  mind: 


''For  even  aa  subtle  Sinon  here  is  paiated. 
80  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fointed) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed ;  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil*d 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cheriahy 
80  did  I  Tarquin;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

"  Look,  look !  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyet* 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds: 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds; 

Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  ^pitjt 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

*'Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell. 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold: 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter. 
That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water,** 
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Here,  all  enrag'd,  Buch  pasBion  her  aaaaila. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast* 
She  tearB  the  senaeleBB  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest: 
At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o*er; 
Fool !  fool ! "  quoth  she,  **  his  wounds  will  not  be 
sare." 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining: 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent. 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought. 
By  deep  surmise  of  others*  detriment; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back; 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company. 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamM,  like  rainbows  in  the  skj: 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 
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Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look*d  red  and  raw; 

Her  livery  colour  kill*d  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares; 
Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  hi  from  home,  wondering  each  other^s  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins:  **What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befall'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand? 
Sweet  love,  what  spire  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir*d  in  discontent? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief  that  we  may  give  redress.** 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire. 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length,  address'd  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 

Few  words,"  quoth  she,    shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending: 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 
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**Th€ii,  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say: 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  laj 
Wbere  thoa  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  fool  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
From  thaty  alas!  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

**For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light. 
And  sofUy  cried,  '  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame. 
And  entertain  my  love;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  wiU  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

«*<For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,'  quoUi  he, 

Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
m  murther  straight,  and  then  Fll  slaughter  thee, 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  be 
My  fiune,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

**With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry, 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword. 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word; 
Bo  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
Th'  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groooi* 
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Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  wedk^ 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear: 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin' d  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  rob*d,  the  prisoner  dies. 

Oy  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse. 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find: 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abute« 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forc*d;  that  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessory  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poisoned  closet  yet  endure.** 

Lo,  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  lost. 
With  head  dedin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe, 
With  sad  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so; 
But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain. 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste, 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc*d  him  on  so  feist. 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall' d  in  rage,  being  past; 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw. 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 
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Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth. 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh: 
**  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe,  too  sensible,  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling  painful :  let  it,  then,  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe  one  pair  of  weepiog  eyes. 

**And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,  now  attend  me : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own :  suppose  thou  dost  defend  ma 
From  what  is  past,  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

**  But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,^  quoth  she, 

(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine) 
Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 

With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ;  ' 

For  *tis  a  meritorious  fair  design. 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms: 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies' 
harms." 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray*d; 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.       O,  speak,"  quoth  she, 
*'How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip*d  from  m*** 

▼OL.  7  H 
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"  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence, 

Being  constrained  with  dreadful  circumstance? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense. 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 
The  poisoned  fountain  cleant  itself  again, 
And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain?** 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clean; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deop  impression  beais 
Of  hard  misfortune,  cary*d  in  it  with  tears. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she ;  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 

Here,  with  a  sigh  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :  "  He,  he,"  she  sayi, 
But  more  than    he  "  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this:     He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed: 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 
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Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-siaughterM  body  threw : 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 

The  murtherous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  plaee. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  diyida 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-sack*d  island  vastly  stood. 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained. 
And  some  look*d  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain*d. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  placet 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece*  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide. 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefy*d. 

Daughter,  dear  daughter!*'  old  Lucretius  cries, 
**  That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  oon. 
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"Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-born: 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
8how8  me  a  bare-bon*d  death  by  time  out-worn. 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiyer'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

0  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longefs 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive: 
Then,  live  sweet  Lucrece ;  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee ! " 

By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breatht 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv*d  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Begins  to  talk;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 
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Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  mofe; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then,  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife. 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wih. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
l(pt  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,    She's  mine : "     O,  mine  she  is," 
Replies  her  husband :     Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 
And  only  must  be  waO'd  by  Collatine." 

"  O,**  quoth  Lucretius,  "  I  did  gire  that  life, 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd." 
"  Woe,  woe ! "  quoth  Collatine,  "  she  was  my  wife, 
I  ow'd  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd." 
"My  daughter"  and  «*my  wife"  with  clamours  fiU'd 
Hie  dispers'd  air,  who  holding  Lucrece'  life. 
Answered  their  cries,  "my  daughter  and  my  wife." 

Brutus,  who  plucVd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side. 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece*  wound  his  folly's  shew. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things: 
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But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  bjr» 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise, 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedlj, 

To  check  the  tears  in  CoUatinus*  eyes. 
Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome/*  quoth  he,    ariia  x 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppo8*d  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  schooL 

••Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  I 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds; 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

••Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations. 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  h^lp  to  bear  thy  part. 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced. 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased. 

•*Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained. 
By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  storey 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul,  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife.** 
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This  said,  he  Btruck  hU  hand  upon  his  breatt» 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  yow; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 
\^o,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow: 
Then,  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  thej  bow. 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  litade  before. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thenoti 
To  shew  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin*s  foul  offence: 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 
The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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p.  54.       SwfgmUd  this  proud  issae,"  fte. :  —  iaidgatedi 

tempted. 

p.  67.     **  InUnding  weariness  " :  —  L  e.,  pretending  we«rinest. 

••And  0oery  ont  to  rttt,**  kc,i — Borne  copies  of  the 
edition  of  1694  read  in  this  passage,  — 

•*  And  erery  one  to  rest  himaelf  betakss, 
Saye  thieres,  and  eares»  and  troubled  minds  Uiat 
wakes." 

In  dther  case  there  is  a  lack  of  grammatical  accord. 

p.  59.  *•  Both  too-too  oft,"  &c. :  ^  See  the  Note  on  O  that 
this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  Hamlet,  Act  L  Sc.  3. 

p.  60.   soft /amy*  slave  " :  —  L  e.,  soft  lore's  slaye. 

p.  61.  *•  Shall  by  h pmnUd-eHcih** ,  — i.  e.,  punted  hangings. 
See  the  Note  on  I  answer  you  right  painted  doth,"  A» 
r<m  Uks  A,  Act  m.  Sc.  2. 

p.  64.  — the  fMM{2t  his  finger  pricks": — Here* needle' it 
a  monosyllable. 

p.  65.  "  And  give  the  insaped  birds":  —  L  e.,  the  nipped 
birds  —  birds  nipped  by  the  early  frosts. 

p.  69.  *« Beating  her  bulk" :  —  i.  e.,  her  breast.  So  in  Hom- 
let,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  ''a  sigh  that  seemed  to  shatter  all  his 
bulk." 

p.  72.   under  the  ffrip^s  sharp  claws  " :  —  I.  e.,  the  vul- 
ture's sharp  claws. 

p.  73.  Yet,  foul  night-wo^'n^  cat" :  —  Surelv  we  have  here 
a  slight  misprint  for  «« night-tMiftifi^."  iTie  author  did 
not  mean  to  accuse  Tarqoin  of  caterwauling. 

•         Mend  thy  ill  aim  "  :  —  The  old  copies,     End  thy  ill 
aim,"  which  has  been  hitherto  accepted  without  a  ques- 
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tion ;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reading 
of  the  text. 

p.  78.     "  aa  thou  hast  pretended** :  —  L  e.,  as  thou  hant 

intended.   See  the  second  Note  upon  this  poenn. 

p.  81.  "Ere  he  arrive  hit  weary  noon-tide  prick**; — i.  e. 
arriye  at  his  wear^,  &c.  See  a  few  stanzas  below,  *•  Why 
■hould  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ?  ** 

"  «•  And  let  thy  mi»<y  vapours  "  :  —  The  edition  of  1694 
misprints  **muitif  yapours."  Subsequent  old  editions 
are  correct. 

p.  82.  •*  Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass,"  &c. :  -^L  e.,  will 
obsenre. 

p.  86.   to  JIne  the  hate  of  foes"      i.  e.,  to  end  the 

hate,  &0. 

p.  89.     **  Ifiroe  not  argument  a  straw  " :  —  L  e.,  I  care 

not  for  argument  a  straw. 

p.  93.  •*  While  thou  on  Tereut  descant'st" :  —  See  the  Notft 
on  some  Tcreus  hath  defloured  thee,"  TUue  Andronio¥», 
Act  n.  Sc.  5. 

p.  96.  «*Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  Miff":— In  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  says  Mr.  Collier,  it  was  usual  for 
testators  to  appoint  not  only  executors,  but  overseers  ot 
their  wills.  Such  was  the  case  with  our  poet,  when  he 
named  John  Hall  and  his  daughter  Susanna  executors, 
and  Thomas  Russell  and  Francis  Collins  overseers  of  hia 
last  will  and  testament. 

p.  99.     <•  O,  let  it  not  be  Mid    —  i.  e.,  be  held,   llie  old 

spelling  is  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  The  word 
was  spelled  both  held  and  hild^  regardless  of  rhyme. 

p»  108.   **  which  purTd  up  to  the  aky  " :  —  Query,  which 

eurTd  up  to  the  sky. 

"   all  bolTn  and  red  " :  ^  L  e.,  all  swollen  and  red. 

In  reading  this  description,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  poet  had  in  mind  the  stiff  drawing,  conftised  group- 
ing, and  perspectiveless  composition  of  old  tapestries  and 
illuminations. 

p.  104.   **  and  than  "  .*  —  i.  e.,  and  then. 

'f   where  all  distress  is  steld"  ?—  So  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  Sonnet :  — 

«« Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart." 
No  explanation  of  these  passages  has  yet  been  given, 
except  that  of  Mr.  CoUi^,  who  supposes  that  steel'd 
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«« meant  engrayed  as  with  steel."  I  am  inclined  to  th« 
opinion  that  in  both  instances  the  word  is  *  stiled '  or 
« styled'  (from  ttylut)  »  written,  drawn.  See  the  Note 
on  My  tables,"  &c.,  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  5.  •  Stile ' 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  steel  in  Shakespeare's 
early  years,  if  not  afterwards. 

p.  106.   ''And  with  mj  kni/e" : — It  was  not  uncommon  in 
Shakespeare's  time  for  ladies  to  carry  kniyes  and  daggers. 

p.  106.    •«  of  many  tno** : —  « Mo '  was  a  common  form  of 

•  more.' 

99  «•  Once  set  on  ringing*^ : —  L  e.,  a  ringing,  or,  in  the 
abominable  neologism  of  the  day,  being  rung.  In  the 
second  line  below,    a  work  "  is  a  mere  abbreyiation  of 

•  on  work.'' 

p.  108.   "  sobeguil'd";  — The  old  copy,  "to  beguild." 

The  context  sustains  Malone's  supposition  that  •  f '  waa 
misprinted  <  t.' 

p.  115.   a  watery  rigol  goes" ;  —  A  rigol  is  a  ring,  a 

circle. 

p.  116.    **  Weak  words,  so  thick  come  " :  —  i.  e.»  so  nqpidly. 

p.  119.    "The  Romans  phutibfy  did  giye  ooDSOifs  — L 
tbey  gaye  consent  with  applause. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  collectioii  of  Sonnets  and  short  poems  unaccountably 
entitled  Tlu  PcusioruUe  Pilgrim^  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  in  part  of  rejected  passages  of  a  poem  upon  the  subject  of 
Vemu  and  AdonU^  in  the  sonnet  stanza.  It  was  published  in 
1699  by  William  Jaggard,  who  was  a  most  'im  trust  worthy 
person,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  representations  of  his  title 
pages.  He  made  up  his  books  out  of  such  miscellaneous  ma- 
terial as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  attributed  them  to  the 
ai'thor  whose  name  would  command  the  readiest  sale.  Some 
of  the  pieces  in  the  following  collection  were  almost  surely  not 
written  by  Shakespeare ;  others  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  hit 
hand.  Two  Sonnets  which  made  a  part  of  Jaggard's  book  were 
also  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Sonnets  which  appeared  in 
1609 ;  and  as  they  are  of  course  given  in  this  work  in  their 
place  m  the  latter  collection  (Nos.  CXXXVIH.  and  CXLIV.,) 
they  are  omitted  from  the  immediately  ensuing  pages.  Three 
other  pieces,  which  are  found  in  Loc^t  Labour'*  are  also 
here  omitted.  The  order  of  the  poems  in  this  edition  is  that 
in  which  they  were  first  published,  allowance  being  made  for 
ofniMAooa* 

(W7) 
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I. 

SWEET  Cytberea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 
With  young  Adonis,  lorely,  fresb,  and  greeiit 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  qaaen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear; 
She  shewed  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch*d  him  here  and  therot 
Touches  BO  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refused  to  take  her  figured  proffer. 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer: 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  to* 
ward ; 

He  rose  and  ran  away; — ah«  fool  too  frowardi 
n. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shado. 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook,  where  Adon  U8*d  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 

▼oL.  I.  I  (im 
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And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim; 
The  sun  look*d  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him: 

He,  spying  her,  bounc*d  in,  whereas  he  stood; 

••0  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "why  was  not  I  a  flood?" 

in. 

Fair  ia  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle. 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle. 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty: 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin*d. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protes tings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  bum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  fiameth. 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  ft-aming, 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

IT. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  * 
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Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound. 
That  Phcehus*  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  hetakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remaia. 

T. 

Fair  was  the  mom»  when  the  fair  queen  of  lor% 
•  •  •  •  • 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love*s  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds; 
"  Once,"  quoth  she,  "  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
H''*^  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar, 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,  "  here  was  the  sore : " 
She  shewed  hers;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one. 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

VI. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  vaded, 

Pluck*d  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack!  too  timely  shaded! 

Fair  creature,  kilFd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  ^be« 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have; 
For  why?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  wilL 
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And  yet  thou  leftist  me  more  than  I  did  cnm; 
For  why?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still: 

O,  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thea; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

vn. 

Venus,  with  [young]  Adonis  sitting  by  her. 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him; 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  heff 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  [so]  fell  she  to  him. 
"  Even  thus,*'  quoth  she,     the  warlike  god  embraced 
me ; 

And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms: 
Even  thus,**  quoth  she,     the  warlike  god  unlac*d 

me ; 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 
Even  thus,"  quoth  she,     he  seiz'd  on  my  lipt,** 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure; 

But  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleaim. 
Ah !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  thb  bay. 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away! 

Tin. 

Grabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care : 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather; 
Youth  like  summer  brave* 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age*s  breath  is  short; 
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ToQth  is  nimble,  age  is  lacme; 
ToQth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age»  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  lore  is  young  I 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee; 
O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay*st  too  loQgt 

IX. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss,  that  yadeth  suddenly; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bod; 

A  brittle  glass,  that's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  floweff 
Lost,  yaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found. 
As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost 

X. 

Good  night,  good  rest.    Ah,  neither  be  my  share  I 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away: 
And  da£rd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell,"  quoth  she,     and  come  again  to-mor* 
row;" 

Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 
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Tet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether: 
*T  may  be,  she  joy*d  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 
*  Wander,*  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelfl 

ZI. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  Bast! 

My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch ;  the  morning  rise 

Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix*d  with  sorrow ; 

For  why?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-mor« 
row. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine,  sun,  to  succour  flowers. 

Pack,  night;  peep,  day;  good  day,  of  night  now 
borrow ; 

Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-mor« 
row. 

XII. 

It  waa  a  lording*s  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  threes 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be» 
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Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that  eye 

could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a^turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  lore 

did  fight. 

To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 
knight : 

To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to 
gain, 

For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 

disdain : 
Alas,  she  could  not  help  it! 
Thus  art,  with  arms  contending,  was  victor  of  the 

day, 

Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady 

gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended* 
xin. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  tarns  speed  ^ot. 

All  is  amiss: 
Love  is  dying. 
Faith  *s  defying. 
Heart 's  denying. 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot: 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
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One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss; 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dutml 
For  now  I  see. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remam. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 

Living  in  thrall: 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing,— 
O  cruel  speeding, 

Fraughted  with  gall! 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal. 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell; 
My  curtal  dog  that  wont  to  have  pla/dt 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid; 
With  sighs  so  deep. 
Procures  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquished  men  In  bloody  figktl 

Clear  wells  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye; 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
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All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains* 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains* 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled. 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell*  sweet  lass, 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

Fur  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moaat 
Poor  Corydon 
Must  live  alone ; 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XIT. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stalled  the  deer  that  thou  should'st  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame,* 
As  well  as  £uicy*s  partial  might: 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com*st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt:) 
But  plainly  say  thou  lov*st  her  well. 
And  set  her  person  forth  to  selL 

What  though  her  firowning  brows  be  bent. 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  ere  night; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
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Her  feeble  force  will  jrield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  saj: 
"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then.** 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways; 

Spare  not  to  spend,  —  and  chiefly  there 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise^ 

By  ringing  in  thy  lady*8  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  towa. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew: 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  ahek 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work. 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  shew. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  naught? 

Think  women  seek  to  strive  witii  men. 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint: 
Here  is  no  heaven :  be  holy  then. 
When  time  with  age  shall  thee  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft ;  enough,  —  too  much  I  fear. 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song; 
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She*!!  not  stick  to  round  me  i*  th'  ear. 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  saidt 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

XV. 

Af  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring: 

Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone: 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean*d  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull*st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity: 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 

Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by: 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain; 

For  her  griefe,  so  lively  shewn. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah!  (thought  I)  thou  mourn*st  in  vain; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain: 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee; 

Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  ihee« 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp*d  in  lead: 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

[Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 

None  alive  will  pity  me.1 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil*d, 
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Thou  and  I  were  both  beguiTd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee, 

Is  no  Mend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call; 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.* 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice; 

If  to  women  he  be  bent, 

They  have  him  at  commandement; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown; 

They  that  fawn*d  on  him  before. 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need. 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep; 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  fbe. 
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III. 

p.  130.   M  ^aw  is,  hrittW* : — Perhaps,  for  the  rhyme, 

we  should  rwd  *  hrickle*  which  was  a  common  form  of 
•brittle.'  So  While  hriekle  houre-glasse,**  &c.,  Ar^ 
dia.  Book  2,  p.  209,  Ed.  1605.  But  t  and  k  hare  a  ten« 
dency  to  pass  into  each  other.  So  for  •  letters  of  marque ' 
we  hare    letters  of  mart/'  and  for  •  mate,'  "  make," 

'   with  fire  flameth  " ; — Perhaps  the  author  wrote 

with  fire  flaming"  by  which  the  rhyme  would  be  pre* 
■erred.  But  the  whole  stansa  is  rery  impeilect  in  thie 
respect. 

V. 

p.  181.   The  second  line  of  this  sonnet  is  lost. 

Tn. 

p.  182.   This  sonnet  appears,  with  some  important  Tariatlona, 

in  Griffin's  Fideisa^  ftc,  published  in  1696.  I  beUere  it, 
howerer,  to  be  Shakespeare's. 

"       ««Yenus,  with  {yomtff]  Adonis":  — So  the  text  in 
dWM.    The  Pauionate  Pilgrim  omits  **  young.** 

"  "  —  aofett  the  to  him  ** :  —  So  in  Ftdessa,  T%0  Pa$- 
tionate  Pilgrim  has,  **  $he  fiO  to  him^"  which  the  rhyme 
shows  to  be  wrong. 

•*  Bu<  as  she  fetched  breath  ** :  —  The  old  copy,  "  Asm^ 
as,**  &c.  —  an  obvious  error,  caused  by  the  « Ands  *  aboTi 
and  below. 

IX. 

^  188.    «•  that* «  broken  presently  ** ;  —  I.  e.,  at  the  preaoiti 

the  instant,  instantly. 

(141) 
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p.  184.    "  each  minute  aeems  a  moon  ** :  -  The  old  copy, 

seems  an  hour,*'   The  correction,  which  i&  indicated 
and  supported  by  the  rhyme,  was  made  by  Stecvens 


p.  IW.   This  poem  was  printed  in  Weelke's  Madrigals,  1697, 
and  in  England^ t  Helicon^  1600,  with  the  signature  Ignoto, 
It  is  most  probably  not  Shakespeare. 
*'  Love  is  dying** :  —  So  The  Passionate  Pilgrim;  Eng* 

ImuTt  Helicon^  Lore  is  denying**  In  the  next  line  but 
one  below,  that  version  has,  «•  Heart's  renying** 

p.  186.    "  WUh  sighs  so  deep  " :  —  In  Weelke's  Madrigals,  "  My 
sighs,"  &c. 

p.  187.    "  Farewell,  sweet  tow  - ;  —  So  in  Weelke's  Madrigal*  ; 
the  other  versions,    sweet  Ume** 
*       •«  ^—  the  cause  of  all  my  moan  "  ;  —  So  in  Engtand'e 
HeUoon ;  in  The  Paseionate  Pilgrim,    my  woe" 


•«  As  well  Bsfane^s  partial  might  "  :  —  In  The  Passwn^ 
mU  Pilgrim^  As  well  as  fancy  party  aU  might."  For  the 
change  of  *  foncv '  to  *  fancy's '  I  am  responsible.  In  an 
old  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  collated  by  Mr.  Collier,  this 
line  stands,  As  well  as  partial  fancy  lihe^**  which  Mr. 
Byce  prefers.  I  admit  that  I  cannot  understand  it.  That 
there  is  mere  assonance,  but  not  rhyme,  between  the 
second  and  fourth  lines  of  this  poem,  is  of  small  impor- 
tance. 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sell " ;  —  i.  e.,  praise  her 


TMhu  and  Oressida,  Well  but  commend  what  we  intend 
to  sell,"  and  in  Sonnet  XXI.,  **  I  ynW  not  praise  that  pur- 
pose not  to  sell."  All  modem  editions  hitherto  have 
adopted  a  very  absurd  reading,  And  set  thy  person  forth 
to  sell,"  found  by  Malone  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  poem. 

p.  138,  •*  Think  women  seek  to  strive^**  &c. : — The  first  four  lines 
of  this  stanza  are  corrupted  in  the  old  copies,  which  read 
thus  unintelligibly :  — 

•*  Think  women  still  to  striue  with  men 
To  sinne  and  neuer  for  to  saint ; 
There  is  no  heauen  by  holy  then 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint." 


XI. 


3CTTT. 


So  in 
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The  following  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  yeraion  VBed  by 
Malone :  ~~ 

Think  women  lo9§  to  match  with  men. 
And  not  to  live  to  Uko  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heayen  ;  they  holj  then 
Begin^  when  age  doth  them  attaint." 

This  MS.  version  has  no  authority;  and  the  resding 
which  it  ft&mishes,  at  so  very  great  a  yariation  from  the 
old  printed  text,  seems  to  me  nr  inferior  to  that  which  is 
attamed  by  the  oomparatirely  slight  correction  that  I  have 
made. 

XT. 

p«  189.  An  imperfect  copy  of  this  poem  was  published  in  R. 
Bamefield's  Bnaomion  of  Lad^  Peeuma^  1598.  It  also 
appeared  in  BngUmde  Helicon^  1600,  signed  **Ignoto." 
Perhaps  it  was  Bamefield's,  —  hardly  Shakespeare's. 
From  Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd,"  &c.,  is  found 
only  in  The  Paeeionate  Pilgrim. 

'       •« Ruthless  heatU"  old  copy,  with  manifest 

error,  •*  ruthlesse  bears,'' 

•«  [Even  so,  poor  Wrrf,**  ftc :  — This  and  the  following 
line  dose  the  poem  in  Engkuufe  HeUoon,  They  are  omit« 
ted  in  Tho  Paeeionate  Pilgrim^ 

p*  140.  **  They  hare  him  at  oommandommU  "  .*  —  CommandemmU 
k  here  a  quadrisyllable.  Bee  the  Note  on  Be  Talnsd 
•ffiiiiat  your  wifo^s  oommandrnvit,'*  YoL  lY.  p.  S60. 
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M  BHAKE-SFBABE'S  80XNETS.  Nener  bdbro  !&- 
printed.  At  London  Bj  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T.  and  are  to  be  ioldfl 
hj  Wiaiam  Atpky.    1609."   4to.    40  leares. 

The  same.  By  the  aame,  ''and  are  to  be  solde  by  lohm 
Wright,  dwelling  at  ChriBt  Church  gate.  1609." 

A  Loner's  complaint.  By  William  Shake-speare,"  is  printed 
at  the  end  d  this  Tolume,  d  whioh  it  makes  deren  pages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SHAKESPBARE'S  Sonnets  were  first  printed  in  1609  m  t 
small  quarto  Tolome,  the  publisher  of  which  dedicated 
them  to  a  Mr.  W.  H.,  whom  he  styles  their  •*  only  begetter." 
They,  or  some  of  them,  or  possibly  some  others  of  Shakespeare's 
writing,  are  mentioned  in  Meres*s  PaUadu  Tamia^  (which  ap- 
peared in  1598,)  in  company  with  their  author's  Venm  cmd 
Adonis  and  Luersot^  as  **his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private 
friends."  In  only  three  of  them,  those  numbered  111,  135,  and 
186,  is  he  unmistakably  speaking  in  his  own  person,  though 
the  first  of  these  seems  clearly  connected  in  spirit  with  its 
predecessor.  As  to  the  motires  of  the  rest  we  have  only  that 
kind  of  internal  eridenoe  which  addresses  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  indiridual  reader.  They  may,  or  they  may  not,  hare 
been  the  direct  and  deliberate  expressions  of  his  own  feeling ; 
and  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  seventeen,  with 
which  the  succeeding  five  seem  to  be  intimately  connected,  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  they 
should  have  been  written  by  any  man.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
about  a  collection  of  more  than  two  thousand  verses,  second 
only  in  importance  and  in  interest  to  the  best  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  their  author. 

Conjecture  has  long  been  busy  to  discover  the  purpose  of 
these  sonnets,  and  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  wert 
addressed.  Farmer  thought,  or,  rather,  guessed,  that  they  were 
written  to  William  Hart,  Uie  poet's  nephew ;  Tyrwhitt  suggested 
that  the  line  ~~ 

A  man  in  hue,  all  Revoet  in  his  controlling  "  — 

in  the  twentieth  sonnet,  indicates  William  Hughes,  or  Hews,  as 
their  subject ;  Qeorge  Chalmers  argued  that  the  recipient  of  tli« 
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impassioned  adulatioi*  which  pervades  so  many  of  them  was  no 
other  than  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth  herself!  Dr.  Drake  sup- 
posed that  in  *•  W.  H."  we  have  the  transposed  initials  of  Henry 
Wriothebly,  Earl  of  Southampton ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Boaden 
brought  forward  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  th« 
beautiful  youth,  the  dearly  loved  fidse  friend,  whose  reluctance 
to  marry,  and  whose  readiness  to  love  lightly  the  wanton  and 
alluring  woman  whom  the  poet  loved  so  deeply,  were  the  occa- 
sion of  these  mysterious  and  impressive  poems.* 

Of  these  hypotheses,  the  latter,  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Armitage  Brown, 
and  very  minutely  worked  out  in  his  book  entitled  Shdketpeof'^ 
Autobioffraphioal  Poemt,  Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  Shakespeare 
used  the  sonnet  fbnn  merely  as  a  stanza,  and  that  all  his  son- 
nets, exclusive  of  the  last  two,  (which  manifestly  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  others,)  were  written  as  six  consecutive  poema. 
He  thus  divides  them,  and  designates  their  subjects :  — 

First  Poem.    Sonnets  1  to  26.    Jb  hit  friend^  pertuading  him 

to  marry. 

Second  Poem.  Sonnets  27  to  55.  To  hit  friend^  forgiving 
him  for  having  robbed  him  of  hit  mittrttt. 

Third  Poem.  Sonnets  56  to  77.  Th  hit  fritnd,  complaimnf 
of  hit  ooidnetty  and  warning  him  of  Uft't  decay. 

Fourth  Poem.  Sonnets  78  to  101.  To  hit  friend,  eomplainirtg 
that  he  prefert  another  poeft  praitet,  and  reproving  him  fir  fauUt 
that  may  injure  hit  character. 

Fifth  Poem.  Sonnets  102  to  126.  7b  hit  friend,  excuting 
himtelf  for  having  been  tome  time  tilentf  and  diteiaitmng  the  charge 
of  inoonttaney. 

Sixth  Poem.  Scmnets  127  to  152.  To  hit  mittreee,  on  her 
ig^ideUty, 

These  divisions  are  merely  arbitrary;  and  all  the  author's 
ingenuity  has  failed  to  convince  me  either  that  the  limits  which 
he  has  drawn  exist  otherwise  than  in  his  imagination,  or  that 
the  sonnets  within  those  limits  are  consecutively  interdepend- 
ent. He  himself  admits  that  in  the  sixth  poem  or  division  the 
order  of  the  stanzas  or  sonnets  is  confused  in  the  edition  of  1609 

*  A  profonsd  Oermao,  Herr  Barnstorii;  and  «n  acnt«  FreDchman,  Moniiein 
Philareto  Cbaalet,  haTe  eonoeiTed,  and  eTen  printed,  and  men  of  Shakeepeare*! 
race  hare  actually  difcoaeed,  tbeoriee  upon  this  sntdeet  which  I  thus  allade 
to  onlj  lent  some  reader  might  otherwise  rappoee  that  they  had  escaped  my 

Oflttcti 
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—  the  only  one  of  eren  quasi  aQtbority.  That  maay  of  the 
sonnets  which  were  printed  together  are  np<»i  ilk  same  snbjecti 
or  have  some  connection  with  each  other,  is  clear  enough ;  but, 
excepting  the  first  seventeen,  (all  of  which  urge  a  very  young 
man  to  marry,)  continuity  of  purpose  is  rarely  traceable  through 
more  than  half  a  dosep  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  ^r^t  given  to  the  world.  In  my  opinion  they  were  printed 
in  the  first  edition  much  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  were 
gathered  together,  with  little  attention  to  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  distracting,  and,  most  probably, 
a  remediless  confusion  after  the  twenty-second  sonnet,  even  as 
to  those  which  have  manifestly  some  connection  with  each  other. 

The  Mr.  W.  H.,  to  whom  these  poems  are  dedicated  as  their 
only  begetter,  could  not  have  been  so  designated  becaune  they 
were  all  addressed  to  him,  or  because  he  alone  was  in  any  sense 
their  subject  or  their  object.  For  some  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  woman,  others  to  a  lad,  others  to  a  man ;  in  three  Shake- 
speare speaks  unmistakably  for  himself^  and  upon  subjects 
purely  personal ;  and  the  last  two  are  mere  fimcif^l  and  inde- 
pendent productions.  But  thouj^  it  is  thus  manifest  tliat  no 
one  man  oould  have  been  the  only  inspirer  or  occasion  of  all 
these  sonnets,  yet  Mr.  W.  H.  could  easily  have  been  their  only 
procurer  for  the  purposes  of  publication,  and  thus  have  per- 
formed an  office  which  Thomas  Thorpe  might  well  have  acknowl- 
edged by  something  more  substantial  than  the  barren  wish 
which  has  proved  such  a  riddle  to  after  generations.  It  is  true 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  word  •  beget'  was 
restricted,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  procre- 
etion.  But  this  dedication  is  not  written  in  the  common  phrase- 
ology of  its  period ;  it  is  throughout  a  piece  of  afiectation  and 
elaborate  quaintness,  in  which  the  then  antiquated  prefix  'be' 
mi^t  be  expected  to  occur;  'beget'  being  used  for  *get,'  as 
Wiclif  uses  « betook '  for  •  took '  in  Mark  xv.  1  —  "And  ledden 
bim  and  betoken  him  to  Pilat." 

Mr.  Dyce  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  advance  the  opinion  that 
most  of  these  sonnets  were  composed  in  an  assumed  character 
on  different  subjects,  and  at  different  times."  •  This  supposition 
is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day  for  poets 
to  write  songs  and  sonnets  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  not 

•  la  Ut  Momolr  of  ShakefpMtf*  prtflxAd  to  Pkkerlnc'i  •diUonof  tti«  Pomm 
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write  verse  themseWes.  SometimeB  this  was  done  for  friend* 
ship's  sake,  sometimes  for  money,  and  often  for  the  mere  pleaa- 
ure  of  both  parties.  That  Shakespeare,  who  had  such  focility 
with  his  pen,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  so  obliging  and  so 
sociable,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  been  so  thrifty,  should 
not  have  had  occasion  to  conform  to  this  literary  custom  of  hit 
time,  would  have  been  hardly  credible,  even  without  that  singn* 
larly  phrased  testimony  of  Francis  Meres,  his  sugred  sonneu 
among  hit  private  friends"  By  these  words  Meres  seems  tM 
point  directly  to  such  an  origin  for  at  least  some  sonnets  which 
Shakespeare  had  written  before  1598.  But  were  the  sonnets  to 
which  Meres  refers  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  ?  For 
unless  we  can  regard  the  sonnets  which  were  published  in  1609* 
and  which  are  all  of  Shakespeare's  that  are  known  to  exist,  as 
mere  fiinoiful  exercises  in  poetry,  we  must  ask.  Would  Shake* 
speare,  or  the  man  for  whom  he  wrote,  have  shown  about  among 
his  friends  tliese  evidences  of  so  profound  an  emotion,  these  wit- 
nesses of  an  internal  struggle  that  went  near  to  shatter  his  whole 
being  ?  I  confess  that  I  can  neither  believe  that  he  would,  noz 
quite  accept,  as  I  once  did,  the  alternative.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  Shakespeare,  who  so  careftilly  published  his 
Venue  and  Adonis  and  his  Luereee,  and  who  looked  so  shaiply 
after  his  interests,  did  not  publish  his  sonnets,  although  he  must 
have  known  how  eagerly  they  would  have  been  sought  by  the 
public  —  a  &ct  which  fisivors  the  supposition  that  they,  like  the 
plays,  had  been  sold,  and  were  not  properly  under  his  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foct  that  he  for  whom  the  sonnets  speak 
is  described  as  one  who  knows  his  •*  years  be  past  the  best,"  as 
beaten  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity,"  and  as  having 
•*  travelled  on  to  age's  sleepy  night,"  which  t  was  once  inclined 
to  regard  as  evidence  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written 
them  in  his  own  person,  because  in  1598  he  was  but  thirty-four 
years  old,  and  in  1609  but  forty-five,  has  no  such  significance. 
There  is  evidence  enough  that  in  those  days  a  man  was  called 
old,  and  even  aged,  when  he  had  passed  the  freshness  of  his  first 
youth.  Even  in  1641-2  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  great  authority 
on  precedents  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  who  was  its  manu- 
script chronicler,  was  styled  **  an  ancient  gentleman,"  and  he  was 
then  but  thirty-nine  years  old.  In  those  days  men  seem  to 
have  shown  the  marks  of  age  sooner  than  they  do  now.  They 
lived  harder  lives,  put  less  restraint  upon  their  passions,  gav» 
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emotion  freer  way,  drank  more  alcohol,  went  through  much 
wear  and  tear  which  the  experience  of  the  race  has  taught  us 
to  avoid;  and  even  among  the  wealthy  classes  they  enjoyed 
less  of  those  daily  household  comforts  which  by  affording 
present  ease  husband  the  vital  energies. 

Five  of  the  sonnets  —  Nos.  80,  88,  86,  86,  and  121  —  were  evi- 
dently written  to  be  presented  to  some  lady  who  had  verses 
addressed  to  her  by  at  least  one  other  person  than  the  supposed 
writer  of  these;  for  the  praises  of  another  poet  are  explicitly 
mentioned  in  them.  No.  78  was  addressed  to  one  who  was  the 
Uieme  of  many  pens,  for  it  contains  these  lines 

<*  So  oft  I  have  invoked  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poetry  disperse. 

«  •  •  « 

In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be." 

These  are  of  the  number  which  Mr.  Brown  classes  as  part  of 
the  Fourth  Poem,  the  chief  subject  of  which  is  a  complaint  by 
Shakespeare  that  his  friend  prefers  another  poet's  praises.  But 
making  all  allowance  for  a  warmth  in  the  expression  of  friend- 
ship, which,  admissible  then,  would  seem  ridiculous  in  our  day, 
I  cannot  but  regard  many  of  the  sonnets  in  this  supposed  Fourth 
Poem,  and  the  six  above  mentioned  among  them,  as  addressed 
to  a  woman. 

A  singular  and  striking  feature  of  these  sonnets  is  the  poet's 
reiteration  of  the  immortality  M  hich  they  secure  for  their  sub- 
ject. These  boasts  of  giving  deathless  fame  to  the  subjects  of 
his  verse  seem  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Shakespeare's 
character  which  we  derive  from  what  we  know  of  him,  as  well 
as  from  what  little  we  are  told  of  him  by  his  contemporaries,  — 
«'ith  his  indifference  to  fiune,  with  that  modesty,  and  simplicity, 
and  sweetness  which  made  him  beloved  even  by  those  who 
thought  themselves  his  rivals.  He  might  have  ^Titteii  thus  jest- 
mgly ;  but  could  he  have  made  such  an  assertion  repeatedly  in 
•ad  and  seriotSks  earnest,  and  in  his  own  person }  And  if  his 
sonnets  were  merely  complimentary,  would  he  not  rather  have 
Mdd  that  immortality  was  secured  for  his  verses  by  their  subject? 
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These  poems  are  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  and  the  peonliariiy 
adds  to  onr  perplexity  in  considering  the  question  whether  their 
author  wrote  them  in  his  own  person  or  in  another's. 

For  whom  these  sonnets  were  written,  if  they  were  indeed 
vicarious,  it  is  more  difficult  to  disooTer,  than  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  I  hare,  I  confess,  no  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  is  at  all  satisfoctory  to  me,  or  perhaps  even  worthy 
of  the  reader's  serious  a^jtention.  But  I  have  thought  that  the 
first  seventeen  may  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  a  doting 
mother,  who  wished  to  persuade  a  handsome,  wajrward  son 
into  an  early  marriage.  Why  should  one  man  beseech  anotiier 
to  take  a  wife  with  such  tender  and  impassioned  importunity } 
Why  should  Shakespeare  have  entreated  a  youthful  firiend, 
whom  he  loved  witl.  a  love  passing  that  of  woman,  to  marry 
**for  love  of  me"  }  There  seems  to  be  no  imaginable  reason  for 
seventeen  such  poetical  petitions.  But  that  a  mother  should  be 
thus  solicitous,  is  not  strange,  o|  that  she  should  long  to  see 
the  beautiful  children  of  her  own  beautiful  offspring.  The  de« 
sire  for  grandchildren,  and  the  love  of  them,  seem  sometimes 
even  stronger  than  parental  yearning.  But  I  hazard  this  con- 
jecture with  little  confidence.  An  obteurity  which  seems  im* 
penetrable  has  fallen  upon  the  origin  of  theee  impressive  oompo* 
dtions.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe  appears  in  his  dedication  as  th$ 
Sphinx  of  literature ;  and  thus  fax  he  has  not  met  his  (Edipus. 
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1 

FROM  fkirest  creatures  we  desire  increaset 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  dk. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory: 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed*8t  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel, 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  the«« 
/«  a63) 
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XL 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held: 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  could' st  answer  —  "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse,'*  ~ 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  Uiine ! 

This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  oold. 

m. 

Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  &ce  thou  viewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  Btm^ 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 
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IV. 

Untbriftj  loreliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  heauty's  legacy  ? 
Natiire*8  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend; 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live? 
For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  Nature  calls  thee      be  gonay 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave? 

Thy  unus*d  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee. 

Which,  ns'd,  lives  th'  executor  to  be. 

V. 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frtune 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 

Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 

And  that  unfair,  which  fairly  doth  excel: 

For  never-resting  Time  leads  Summer  on 

To  hideous  Winter,  and  confounds  him  there; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone* 

Beautv  o'er-snow'd  and  bareness  every  where : 

Then,  were  not  Summer*8  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass. 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was: 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  Winter  meet, 
Jjeese  but  their  shew;  their  substance  still  lives 
sweet. 
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YL 

Then  let  not     inter's  ragged  hand  deface 

In  thee  thy  Summer,  ere  thou  he  distill'd: 

Make  sweet  some  phial;  treasure  thou  some  i^toe 

With  heauty's  treasure,  ere  it  he  self*kill*d. 

That  use  is  not  forhidden '  usury, 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan; 

That's  for  thyself  to  hreed  another  thee. 

Or  ten  times  happier,  he  it  ten  for  one: 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art» 

K  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur*d  thee. 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  should'st  depait. 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity? 

Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  &ir 

To  he  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  beir. 

vn. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  huming  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climh'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hDL 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage : 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  cif 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way. 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  di*st,  unless  thou  get  a  aon. 
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MoBic  to  bear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  loVst  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  glad^ 
Or  else  receiy*st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should'st  bear* 
Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  anothett 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing: 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee,  —  Thou  single  wilt  proye  none. 

DL 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widoVs  eye. 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah!  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When*  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift'*in  the  world  doth  spend. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  ei^'oys  it;. 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And,  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  himself  such  murtherous  shame  commits 
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For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  anj. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  beloved  of  many. 
But  that  thou  none  lov*8t  is  most  evident; 
For  thou  art  so  possess*  d  with  murtherous  hate. 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick*8t  not  to  conspire. 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O,  diange  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  nundl 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  fit  least,  kind-hearted  prove: 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  tiiee. 

XL 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestowest, 
Thou  may*8t  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con* 
vertest. 

Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay: 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease, 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let* those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish: 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow*d  she  gave  the  more; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  should*st  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  not  let  that  copy  die. 
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When  I  do  count  the  dock  that  telle  tl\e  timo. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  ourls  all  silver*d  o*er  with  white; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  ^rst  £rom  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  Summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard; 
Then,  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

xm. 

O  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give: 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself' s  decease, 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  Winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold? 

O,  none  but  unthrifts.  —  Dear  my  love,  you  know, 
You  had  a  father :  let  your  son  say  so. 
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Not  firom  the,  stars  do  I  my  judgment  phidE, 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons*  quality; 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind) 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find: 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  would'st  convert; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment; 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  naught  but  shewfi 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky. 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  suUi'd  night, 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  yea, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 
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XVL 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time, 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  f 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours* 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  floweit« 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit: 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fair 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still. 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skllL 

XVIL 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
AMiich  hides  your  life,  and  shews  not  half  yoai 
parts. 

If  1  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  iresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 
ITie  age  to  come  would  say,  '  This  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces/ 
So  should  my  papers,  yeUow'd  with  their  age, 
Be  scom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue, 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song; 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice  —  in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

VOL.  I  X 
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Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's-day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  huds  of  May, 
And  Summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd, 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm*d; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander*st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XDL 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  Imwd; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood : 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  jvorld  and  all  her  fading  sweets; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime; 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong. 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 
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A  woman^s  face,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted* 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion: 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth; 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  loTe,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  Muse 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gemSf 

With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write; 

And  then,  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air: 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  selL 
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My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date; 
But  when  in  thee  Time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expirate; 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  mo. 
How  can  I,  then,  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will. 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain; 

Thou  gay*st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

xxm. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart. 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'er-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast. 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  exprew'd. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ: 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 
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XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play*d  the  painter,  and  hatii  staeTd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart: 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  ikiU, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done: 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  fiivour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most 
Great  princes*  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior,  frimoused  for  worth. 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  forth. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd: 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd. 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  remoVd. 
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Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  shew  my  wit: 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  shew  h. 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it: 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving. 

To  shew  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect: 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee; 

Till  then,  not  shew  my  head  where  thou  may'st 
prove  me. 

XXVIL 

Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work 's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see: 
Save  that  my  souFs  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new 
Lo,  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find 
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How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  plight* 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest? 
When  day*8  oppression  is  not  eas*d  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppreM*d) 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  either*s  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  £Eur  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaTent 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion*d  night. 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  eTen: 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  strength  seem 
Ntronger. 

TTTT, 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men*t  eyet, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  Mends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate: 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  bringn, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kmgn. 
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When  to  ihe  sessions  of  sweet  silent  ihou^ 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste: 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unu8*d  to  flow, 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancell'd  woe. 

And  moan  th'  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before: 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend* 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 


Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead. 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts. 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  lirtf 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone: 
Their  images  I  lov*d  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  ma. 
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XXXIL 

If  thou  wmrive  my  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  ooTtr, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-surrey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  loTer* 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time; 
And  though  they  be  out-stripp*d  by  every  pen, 
Reserre  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme« 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought: 
'  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  ago« 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  iot  their  style  111  read,  his  for  his  km.* 

xxxm. 

FoU  many  a  glorious  morning  have  1  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  West  with  this  disgrace. 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
But  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask*d  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdain eth; 

Runs  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  fan 
ftaineth. 
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Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  overtake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heab  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss: 
Th*  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence*  s  cross. 

Ah,  but  those  tears  are  pearl,  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev*d  at  that  which  thou  hast  done? 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare ; 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are: 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense,— 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,  — 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence. 
8uch  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  mm. 
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Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one: 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain* 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone* 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect* 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love*s  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name: 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
\s,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xxxvn. 

Ai  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis*d. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  giTe, 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed. 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee: 
Tliis  wish  I  have ;  then,  ten  times  happy  me  I 
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How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent. 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour*st  into  my  vom 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse? 

O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight; 

For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 

If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  carious  days. 

The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise 

XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  f 
And  what  is't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
O  absence,  what  a  torment  would'st  thon  prove* 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive, 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain! 
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Take  all  my  loves,  my  love ;  yea,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thoa  had'st  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love  call: 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  had*8t  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest; 
But  yet  be  blam*d,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  tiiief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love*8  wrong,  than  hate's  known  ii\jury« 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shews. 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foea* 

XLL 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart* 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Qentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed  f 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  hare  prevailed? 
Ay  me !  but  yet  thou  might^st  my  seat  forbear 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  trutb} 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  beinx  fiedse  to  me 
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That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grieC 

And  yet  it  may  be  said,  I  loy*d  her  dearly; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chiefs 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye :  — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know*st  I  love  her  | 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me. 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

[f  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love*s  gain. 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one. 

Sweet  flattery  1  —  then,  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

xmi. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  tee. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee» 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form,  form  happy  shew 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  shew  thee 
me. 
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If  die  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thooglit, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way; 
For  then*  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remoT*d  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought. 
To  leap  large  length*  of  miles  when  thou  art  g<Mie, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan; 
Receiving  naught  by  elements  so  slow 
Bat  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either*t  woe. 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fiie. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide: 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melancholy. 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  return'd  firom  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then,  no  longer  glad, 
1  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 
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Mine  eye  and  heart  ore  hi  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  oonquest  of  tby  sight; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar« 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  fre^lom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  m  him  dost  lia» 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  heb 
To  *cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  luMirt ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye*s  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  puixt 
As  thus;  mine  eye*8  due  is  thine  outward  part, 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  hean» 

XLVn. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other* 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother^ 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart: 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part: 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  m€(v% 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 
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Uow  careful  was  I,  when  1  took  my  waj, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust* 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  fedsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trait  I 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are, 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief^ 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care» 
Art  left  the  prey  of  erery  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock*d  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  and  part: 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stol'n,  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum. 
Called  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  past, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye; 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here, 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part: 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  lawi. 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

TOL.  I.  L 
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How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  travers  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say. 

Thus  tar  the  miles  are  measur*d  from  thy  friend  I " 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
^  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loy*d  not  speed  being  made  from  thee. 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  bis  hide* 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mindt 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LL 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence  r 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know  : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace; 
Therefore  desire  (of  perfect  love  being  made) 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade; 
8mce  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow. 
Towards  thee  FU  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 
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So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since,  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 
Like  stones  of  worth,  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope^ 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

Lin. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new: 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  of  the  year. 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  shew. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
Bot  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 
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Oy  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  te€M» 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  Summer*s  breath  their  masked  buds  disdoMti 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  shew. 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fiuie ; 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made: 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  tnidi. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyet« 
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S'veet  lote,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said. 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  tb-daj  by  feeding  is  allay* d, 
To-morrow  sharpen d  in  his  former  might: 
So,  love,  be  thou;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  tiie  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  Winter,  which  being  full  of  care. 
Makes  Summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd,  more 
rare. 

LVIL 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  yoo* 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  soiir, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu  : 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought, 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  naught. 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those. 
So  true  a  fool  b  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ilL 
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That  GK>d  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  dare, 
I  should  iu  thought  control  your  times  of  pleatmy 
Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hours  to  crave. 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  I 
O,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
Th'  imprison*d  absence  of  your  liberty ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  chadtf 
\Vithout  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time 
To  what  you  will ;  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  heU, 
Not  blame  yo\ir  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  wdL 

LDL 

if  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  it 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  begoiTdt 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child? 
O  that  record  could,  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Shew  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ; 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  fubjects  worse  hav^  given  admiring  pnise. 
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Like  aa  the  wares  make  towards  the  pebbled  shoray 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before. 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  Nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow: 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praidng  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXL 

Ib  it  thy  win  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heayy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
O  no,  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  g^eat: 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 
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Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye* 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shews  me  myself  indeed. 
Beaten  and  chapp'd  with  tann*d  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'Tis  thee  myself  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  tb^  daya. 

I.TTTT. 

Against  my  love  shaU  be,  as  I  am  now 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o*erwoni; 
When  hours  have  drain*d  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his  bron 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  travelled  on  to  age*s  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he  *s  king. 
Are  vanishing,  or  vanished  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age*s  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life: 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 
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When  T  litre  seen  bj*  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-woru  buried  age; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased. 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage: 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  t>^«  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  mth  store: 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay. 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate  — 
That  Time  wiU  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  chooae 
Hut  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Hince  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  iat| 

But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
0,  how  shall  Summers  honey- breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days» 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  g^tes  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
0  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack. 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back' 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  brigfal 
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Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  ory|  — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disableed. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall' d  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill: 

Tir'd  with  aU  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gonei 
Save  that  to  die  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVn. 

Ah,  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  liTO, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 
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Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn. 
When  beauty  liv*d  and  di*d  as  flowers  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  bom. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  ^e  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another*s  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store. 
To  shew  hlse  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXTJL 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view. 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  soub)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shewn. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds; 
Then,  chiirls,  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were 
kind. 

To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds; 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  shew. 
The  solve  is  this;  —  that  thou  dost  common  grow. 
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That  thou  art  blam*d  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  .  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo*d  of  time; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present*  st  a  pure  unstained  prime* 
Thou  hast  pas8*d  by  the  ambush  of  young  dayii 
Either  not  assail' d,  or  victor  being  charged; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged: 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  shew. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  should'st  owab 

No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell: 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse. 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  tiie  wise  world  should  look  into  your  mom, 
And  mock  vou  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 
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0,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  livM  in  me,  that  you  should  Ioto 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Then  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart. 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  b. 
And  live' no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham*d  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  to  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  wortii. 

LXXUL 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold,* 
Bare  ruin*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest: 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum*d  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strongi 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long : 
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But  be  contented:  when  that  fell  arretl 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away« 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay  I 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  dBA| 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life* 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch*s  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

Bo  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweet-season*d  showers  are  to  the  ground; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  b  found: 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure  2 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day; 

Or  i^uttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 
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Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride, 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  F 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Shewing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  F 
O,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument: 
So,  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent: 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  ii  my  love,  still  telling  what  is  toUL 

LXXVn. 

Thy  g^ass  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste: 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  shew. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  g^ive  thee  memory; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
liOok,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 
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80  oft  have  I  invoVd  thee  for  my  Mnse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  vena. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use» 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  siQ(^ 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed*s  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile« 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee: 
In  others*  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style^ 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance* 

LXXDL 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayed. 
And  my  sick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  beha%dour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afibrd 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then,  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  aa|r, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 
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0,  how  T  faint  when  I  of  you  do  \^Tite, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame: 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride; 
Or,  being  wTeck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this  —  my  lore  was  my  decay. 

LXXXl. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten: 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  j)art  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouthi 
of  men. 

▼OL.  I.  X 
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I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And,  therefore,  may'st  without  attaint  o'er-look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  tlieir  fair  subject,  blessing  eyery  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise; 
And,  therefore,  art  enforc*d  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou,  truly  fair,  wert  truly  sympathized 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood:  in  thee  it  is  abused. 


T.xxxm, 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And,  therefore,  to  your  fair  no  painting  set; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt: 
And,  therefore,  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  shew 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  rtovi 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes. 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 
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Who  is  it  that  sajs  most  ?  which  can  say  moret 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  you  alone  are  you? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glorj; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story ; 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  dear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  pnuset 
worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fiFd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  other  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  "  Amen " 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  *  'Tis  so,  'tis  true,* 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
I'hough  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before; 
Then,  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me,  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect 
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Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished: 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast. 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence; 

But  when  your  countenance  fiFd  up  his  line. 
Then  lack*d  I  matter;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVEL 

Farewell:  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know*st  thy  estimate: 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.  ^ 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  des^ving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing 
Or  me,  to  whom  gjtv'st  it,  else  mistaking; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 
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When  tlioQ  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  86orn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  FU  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  fbrswoni* 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted. 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory  s 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me. 
S«ch  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

TiXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  did*8t  forsakb  me  for  some  firolt. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence: 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  m  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange; 
lie  absent  from  thy  walks;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  aweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell. 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  m3r8elf  I'll  vow  debate. 
For  I  roust  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hatiii 
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Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  now: 
Now,  while  ths  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  croM, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss. 
Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  8cap*d  this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a.purpos*d  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come:  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

XCL 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  hone  | 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure : 
AU  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments*  coet. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast: 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 
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But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away; 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine: 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die! 

But  what's  so  blessed  fair  that  fears  no  blot? 

Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 

xcnL 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  deceived  husband;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter*d  new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place: 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye; 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many*s  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strange  | 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  telL 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  shew! 
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They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none. 

That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  moat  do  shew* 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 

Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 

They  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces. 

And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense; 

They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  fiioes. 

Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 

The  8ummer*s  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 

Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die; 

But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 

The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  s 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 


XCV. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shsiM^ 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport) 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  I 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege; 

The  hardest  knife  ill  us'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 
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Some  tajy  thy  &ult  is  jouth,  some,  wantonness; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  loy*d  of  more  and  lets: 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed. 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem*d. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  might* st  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  would*8t  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  I 
But  do  not  so;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xcvn. 

Row  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 
What  fireezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen. 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time; 
The  teeming  Autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow*d  wombs  after  their  lords'  deoeaie: 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit;  ^ 
For  Summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter 's  nMT. 
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From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  p-at  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh*d  and  leaped  with  him: 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Coull  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play: 

XCIX. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide:  — 
Sweet  thief,  whence  did'st  thou  steal  thy  sweet  tiiat 
smells, 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath?  the  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stoFn  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A^  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  boUi, 
And  to  this  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 
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C. 

Where  art  thoi^.  Muse,  that  thou  forgett*8t  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent: 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thj  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 
Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knifo. 

CL 

O  truant  Muse!    What  shall  be  thy  amends. 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dyed? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
"Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix' d  ? '* 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for 't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb, 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse :  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  lience  as  he  shews  nofr« 
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My  love  is  strengthenM,  though  more  weak  in  seemiiig ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  shew  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandise,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays; 
As  Philomel  in  Summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days: 
Not  that  the  Summer  is  less  pleasant  now. 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack,  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  shew  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O,  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write : 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face, 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  roar  the  subject  that  before  was  well? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shews  you,  when  you  look  in  it 
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To  me,  hit  ftiend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers*  pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tum*d. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  firesh,  which  yet  are  gpreen. 
Ah,  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred,— 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CT. 

Let  not  my  love  be  called  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  shew. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confin*d. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv*d  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

♦ 
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When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights* 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then»  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praisei 

CVIL 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confin*d  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes: 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 
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What*8  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character^ 
Which  hath  not  figur*d  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy;  but  yet,  like  prayers  diTine» 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same. 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  fresh  case. 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age ; 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  doad 


CIX. 

O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged; 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Qmve  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 
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Alas,  'tis  trae  I  have  gone  h^e  and  th&ce^ 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view; 
Gor*d  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  inoft 
dear. 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new : 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov*d  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end: 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin*d. 

Tlien  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXL 

O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds: 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer*s  hand. 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed. 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysel  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 
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Your  lore  and  pity  doth  th*  impreBsion  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp*  d  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  iU, 
So  you  o*er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  aU-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
That  my  steeFd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense:  — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead 

cxnL 

Since  I  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch: 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud*st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature: 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

vol..  I.  K 
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Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown*d  with  yon. 
Drink  np  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery? 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest, 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  'tis  the  first:  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up: 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup: 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

CXV. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  fiame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharpest  intends. 
Divert  strong  minds  t*  the  course  of  altering  things' 
Alas !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  bay,  *  Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  fuU  growth  to  that  which  stiD  doth  grow^ 
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Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments:  loye  is  not  loye 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  hends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

O  no;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

lliat  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  hark. 

Whose  worth  *s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love*s  not  Timers  Fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks^ 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

cxvn. 

Accuse  me  thus:  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas*d  right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight: 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken*d  hate. 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 
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Lake  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen» 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetnettt 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And,  sick  of  welfjBure,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing* 
Thus  policy  in  ioye,  t'  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assuredt 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured; 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

CXIX.  . 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears. 
Distilled  from  limbecks  foul  as  Hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fittedi 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever! 
O  benefit  of  ill!  now  I  find  true, 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  retiurn  rebuk*d  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  111  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 
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CXX. 

That  you  were  once  unkind  belriends  me  now^ 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  how, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  hrass  or  hammer'd  steeL 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you  haye  passed  a  hell  of  time; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits; 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee; 
Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  aM« 

CXXI. 

*Ti8  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed. 

When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being; 

And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed* 

Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing: 

For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 

Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 

Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 

No,  I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own: 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel. 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shewn ; 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain,  — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 
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Thy  gift,  th}  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory* 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain* 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Haye  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist; 
Till  each  to  ras'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss*d. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more: 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

cxxm. 

No,  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change: 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might, 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 
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If  mj  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state* 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfathered. 
As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gathered. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls: 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short  number'd  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

cxxv. 

Were  *t  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy* 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent; 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour* 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent? 
No;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art^ 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer !  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control 
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0  tbou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dust  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  sheVst 
lliy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  groVst; 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  go*st  onwards  still  will  pluck  thee  backi 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kilL 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure! 
She  may  detain,  but  not  stUl  keep  her  treasure: 
Her  audit,  though  delay*d,  answered  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 


cxxvn. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fior. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  poiKttt 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  iO« 
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How  oft,  when  thoti,  my  music,  music  playei?t. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  swayest 
ITie  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand. 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
0*er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless* d  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kits. 

CXXIX, 

Th*  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  perjur'd,  murtherous,  bloody,  full  of  blame» 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoy'd  no  sooner  but  despised  straight; 

Past  reason  hunted,  and  no  sooner  had. 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad; 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 

A  bliss  in  proof,  —  and  prov'd,  a  very  woe ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream. 

All  this  the  world  well  knows,  yet  none  knows  well 
To  tlmn  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 
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My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun. 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips*  red: 
If  snow  be  w^hite,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
1  have  seen  roses  damask* d,  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak ;  yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound: 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ; 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground* 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say,  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan: 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  nt)t  be  so  bold, 
Although  1  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another*s  neck,  do  witness  bear. 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgments  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 
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Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  hlack,  and  loving  mourners  he. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And,  truly,  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  hecomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  East, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  West, 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face. 
O,  let  it,  then,  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part: 

Then  wiU  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

cxxxm. 

Beshrew  that  heart,  that  makes  my  heart  to  grota 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me! 
Is*t  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed: 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bo8om*s  ward. 
But,  then,  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail,* 
VVlioe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail: 
And  yet  thou  wilt;  for  I  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 
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So,  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thina* 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will; 
Myself  ril  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  he  my  comfort  still; 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind; 
He  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost;  thou  hast  both  him  and  mti 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will. 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus; 
More  than  enough  am  I,  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  Uiy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fail  acceptance  shine? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill; 
hink  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WUL 
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If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WiU^ 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  adnittcd  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfiL 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none : 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee: 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thou  lov*st  me,  —  for  my  name  is  WiU 

cxxxvn. 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyet, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  p.yes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes*  fabehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  ^  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place. 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say,  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ^ 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred 
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CXXXVUL 

When  my  lore  swears  that  she  is  made  of  tnitii, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies* 
That  she  might  thiak  me  some  untutor*d  yoatli. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  youngs 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  betti 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue: 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppresL 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  toldt 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter*d  be. 

CXXXIX. 

O/  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongiMb 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside: 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  mofe  tlian  my  o'er-press'd  defence  can  'bide? 
Let  me  excuse  thee  t  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies. 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so;  but  since  I  am  near  slain, 
Kill  me  out-right  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pail. 
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CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel;  do  not  press 
My  toDRue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near» 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know: 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee; 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
lliat  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied, 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart 
go  wide. 

CXLL 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes* 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But  *tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue*s  tune  delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone: 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  firom  serving  thee. 
Who  leave  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  hearths  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be: 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  niakes  me  sin  awards  me  pain« 
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Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving. 
(),  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  ttatef 
And  thou  shalt  iind  it  merits  not  reproving; 
(>r,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
lliat  have  profan*d  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seaFd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine» 
Robb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  theet 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  bidoi 
By  self-example  may'st  t^ou  be  denied! 

CXLm. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  cateh 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispsUA 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infiemt*s  discontent: 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  &hx  behind; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother*s  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind: 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may*8t  have  thy  WUlt 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  bud  crying  stilL 
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Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  defipair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggtitft  me  ttiU: 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  oolour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turned  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell: 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne*er  know,  but  live  in  doabt, 
TiQ  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's*  own  hand  did  make, 
BreathM  forth  the  sound  that  said,  **1  ha»," 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake; 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us*d  in  giving  gentle  doom. 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet. 
'*  I  hate,"  she  altered  with  an  end. 
That  follow*d  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 
From  Heaven  to  Hell  is  flown  away: 
**  I  hate  **  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saVd  my  life,  saying — "Not  yott.* 

▼OL.  I.  O 
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Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinfiil  earth, 
[FooFd  by]  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  80  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge?  is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  djing  then. 

CXLVn. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ilL 
,  Th'  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptioub  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve. 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 
And  frantic  mad  with  ever-more  unrest : 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are. 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bri^t, 
Who  art  as  black  as  Hell,  as  dark  as  night 
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O  me,  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  mj  heed. 
Which  have  no  oorreepondence  with  true  ii^^l 
Or,  if  they  have*  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  fidse  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men*s:  no. 
How  can  it?    O,  how  can  love*s  eye  be  true. 
That  is  80  vexM  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love,  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  &ults  should  find* 

CXLDL 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel!  say,  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend? 
On  whom  frown*st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon? 
Nay,  if  thou  lowVst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind: 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov*st,  and  I  am  blind. 
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CL. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerfol  might, 
With  insufiiciencj  my  heart  to  sway? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 
O,  though  I  lore  what  others  do  abhor, 
With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  stale: 
If  thy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloVd  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Lore  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  lore? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove: 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason^ 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.    Proud  of  this  pride* 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it,  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fiJL 
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In  loring  thee  thoa  knoVst  I  un  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  lore  swearing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  rowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty?   I  am  peijur'd  most; 
For  an  my  tows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  an  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost: 
For  I  hare  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindneai, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy; 
And  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see; 
For  I  hare  sworn  thee  Cur:  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear  against  the  truth  so  foul  a  lie  I 

CLin. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  feU  asleep: 
A  maid  of  Dian*s  this  advantage  found. 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  vaUey-fountain  of  that  ground; 
Which  borrow'd  firom  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  stiU  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  pro>Te, 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast; 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired. 
And  thither  hied  a  sad  distemper'd  guest. 
But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire,  my  mistress'  eyes. 
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The  little  Liive^god  Ijing  once  asleep* 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand* 
Whilst  many  nymphs*  that  Tow'd  chaste  life  to  keep 
Came  tripping  by;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  Purest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  Lad  warm'd: 
And  so  the  General  of  hot  desire 
Was,  sleeping*  by  a  virgin  hand  disarmed. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  batli,  and  healthful  remed^ 
For  mea  diseas'd;  but  I*  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  pcova^ 
Love's  fira  heats  water,  water  cools  not  km^ 
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m. 

p,  154.   whose  un^tar^d  womb  :  —  L  e.,  unplovdied  | 

the  oonTene  of  the  common  metaphor  '  virgin  soil.^ 

p.  166.   "Lmm  but  their  •hew":  —  «Leeed'  lean  old  ton  of 

•  lose/ 

n. 

p.  157.  — likeamoiMiMf  wife":  — L  e.,  awidow,  awomaa 
who  has  lost  her  mate.  •  Make*  and  '  mate*  were  used 
interchangeably. 

XII. 

p.  159.  «*And  sable  cnrls  all  silTer'd  ** :  —  The  first  editloiit 
**  or  silTer'd,"  which  Malone  corrected.  Tyrwhitt  SQ9- 
gested,  ««are  sUyer'd.'' 

XT?. 

P.  160.   I  hare  attronomy     —  i.  e.,  astrolocj.  All 

knowledge  of  the  stars  was  commonly  supposed  to  hare 
diyination  for  its  object ;  and  hence,  imtil  a  oomparatiTely 
recent  period,  there  was  not  a  distinction  drawn  between 
astronomy  and  astrology. 

XIX. 

p.  162.    as  ihonJUeU":  the  4to.,  "as  thou  ifos^s*,* 

which,  as  the  rhyme  is  lost,  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a 
misprint.  See  in  Sonnet  VIII.  for  the  rhyme,  They  do 
bat  sweetly  chide  thee  who  confinmd$,'* 

XXI. 

p.  163.   in  this  huge  rondure  hems" :  —  i.  e^  this  huge 

sphere.  So  in  King  John,  Act  U  Sc.  1,  **  'TIS  not  the 
rondure  of  your  old  fac'd  walls." 

(281) 
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XXII. 

p.  164.  •*  Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  9xpiraU  " :  The 
first  edition,  *<  should  expiate,"  See  the  Note  on  **  the 
hour  of  death  is  expirtUe"  King  Richard  the  JTiirdt  Act 
m.  So.  8.  And  see  the  last  line  of  T^tue  Andrtmietu^ 
That  like  erents  may  ne'er  it  ruinate,"  and  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  Part  DEL  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  I  will  not  ruinate  my 
fkther't  house.'*  In  the  Note  on  Richard  JIL^  by  a  slip 
of  memory,  *  conspirate '  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Terba 
which  Shakespeare  uses  in  this  form. 

xxni. 

I       •«  is  put  heaidee  his  part*' : ~  See  the  Note  on 

and  besides  myself,"  The  Comedy  of  Brrare^  Act  IIL 
8c.  2. 

XXIV. 

p.  165.   •«  and  hath  steel'd  " :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  when 

all  distress  is  steld,"  in  Lucreeet  p.  122. 

XXT. 

'       "  —  fiunoused  for  worth  " ;  —  i.  e.,  for  prowess,  mar- 
tial honor.    Valiant  knights  were  said  to  gain  great  wor 
ship  (worth-ship)  in  battle.    See  King  Arthttr,  paseim. 

'  "  Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  fbrth  " : —  The  old 
copies,  ♦* razed  quite"  which  is  dearly  corrupt.  I  had 
supposed  this  reading  to  be  peculiar  to  myself^  but  find 
that  it  was  suggested  by  Theobald.  He  also  proposed, 
as  a  relief  from  the  difficulty  of  the  old  text,  the  change 
of  *  worth '  to  *  fight,'  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  above, 
which  has  been  adopted  universally,  although,  in  my 
judgment,  much  the  inferior  reading. 

XXVI. 

166.   "  of  thy  sweet  ref«pect " : — The  old  copy,  "  of  their 

Bweet  respect."   In  that  volume  •  they,'  •  their,*  « thee,' 

*  them,'  and  *  thy '  are  very  frequently  misprinted  fctt 
each  other. 

XXVII. 

'       "  Presente  thy  shadow  " :  —  The  4to.,  "  their  shadow." 

XXVIII. 

P.  167.   "  When  sparkling  stars  twire  not " :  —  The  meaning  of 

*  twire '  is  not  determined.   It  is  used  variously,  in  pia* 
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sages  in  which  it  would  seem  to  mean  to  twitter,  to 
tiMonkle,  and  to  leer.  Bichardson  gives  *<  to  swerve  from 
a  straight  line/'  as  its  radical  thought. 

p»  167.  ««— -  grief's  ttrength  seem  stronger'*:  —  The  old 
copy,  «•  grief's  length,'*  &o.  —  an  error  due  to  the  last 
wora  of  the  preceding  line. 

XXXI. 

p.  168.    •*  and  ob9equum$  tear  " :  —  L  e.,  tear  at  obsequies, 

like    obsequious  sorrow,"  in  Hamlet^  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

"   that  hidden  mthee  lie":  — The  old  copy  has, 

**th«r§**  for  'thee.' 

*    XXXIT. 

p.  170.  *•  — -  the  strong  offence's  eroea  "  .* — The  old  copy  has 
•<  offences  lou*'   Malone  made  the  necessary  change. 

XXXV. 

f  «« Excusing  thy  sins,"  &c. :  —  In  the  4to.,  *  thy '  is  twice 
misprinted    their,**  in  this  line. 

"  "  For  to  thy  eeruual  fault " !— i.  e.,  thy  fiiult  of  sense, 
as  opposed  to  a  mental  or  moral  error.  We  should  now 
use  •  sensuous.*  See  the  same  word  similarly  used  in 
Sonnet  CXU. 

XXXVII. 

p.  171.      Entitled  in  «Ay  parts" : — The  old  copy,  •*  their  partu  " 

XXXIX. 

o.  172.    "  so  sweetly  doth  deceive"; — The  4to.,  ••doei 

.  deceive ; "  and  perhaps  so  the  author  wrote. 

XL. 

p.  178.    "         if  thou  thyself  deceivest " :  —  The  4to.,  "«Wf 

weVh  deceavest." 

xu. 

"         tin  ahe  have  prevailed ":  — The  4to.,  "As 

have,"  &e. 

"       •«  thou  might* St  my  eeat  forbear  " : — So  in  Othelh, 

Aet  n.  Sc.  1 :  — 

For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap*d  into  my  seat.** 
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XLIU. 

p.  174.   thy  fiur  imperfect  shade  '* :     The  iUKf  tiUi» 

faxre,**  &c. 

XLT. 

p.  175.    •*  Of  thy  fiur  health  "  :  —  The  4to.,  "  Of  their  fidre," 
&c. ;  and  in  the  third  line  of  the  next  Sonnet,  **  Mine  eye, 
heart  their  pictures,"  &c. ;  in  the  eighth  line,  *•  their 
fimre  appearance ;  "  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteentil 
lines,  ** their**  for  •thine.' 

L. 

p.  178.     Plods  <iti^  on":  —The  4to., ''Plods  — a 

misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

LIT. 

p.  180.  "But,  fir  their  Tirtue":  — L  e.»  but  because  tfadr 
virtue. 

LIX. 

p.  182.   or  whe'r  better  they   j  —  i.  e.,  or  whether,  fto. 

Lxn. 

p.  184.  «•  Beaten  and  chapp'd  *' :  —  The  old  copy,  *•  Seated  and 
chopt,"  which  has  been  followed  hitherto,  although  a 
manifest  misprint. 

LXT. 

p.  185.  "  Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  " :  —  The  old  copy,  "  hia 
spoil  or  beauty." 

LXVI. 

p.  186.    **  by  limping  sway  ditableed  "  .•  —  The  old  copy, 

**  disabled; "  but  rhythm  and  rhyme  show  that  the  word  ia 
to  be  pronounced  in  four  syllables,  in  the  unoontracted 
participial  form. 

LXIX. 

p.  187.    "  give  thee  that  rfiie  "  .•  —  The  4to.,     that  emd," 

which  Tyrwhitt  corrected. 

"  TMne  outward  "  :  —  The  4to.,  •*  T%eir  outward." 

"         The  eolve  is  this  "  :  —  The  4to.  has  the  easy  misprint 
"  The  eolye.*' 
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p.  189.  *•  Bare  ruin  d  choirs  " :  —  The  edition  of  1609,  m*wa 
quiers;"  that  of  1640,  "ruiii'd"  —  aTariation  hardly 
worth  notice. 


p.  191.   and  tehers  they  did  proceed  " : — Not  improbably 

a  misprint  of  *  and  whmo$^*  ftc* 

LXXTn. 

^       •<  Commit  to  these  waste  AMb":  —  The  old  oopy, 
these  waste  bheki," 

LXXXT. 

p.  196.    •*          that  able  spirit  affords**:  —  Another  of  the 

many  instances  of  the  use  of  *  spirit '  as  a  monosyllable. 

LXXZTI. 

p.  196.    fil'd  np  his  line  "  :  —  So  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 

Terses  on  Shakespeare,  — 

<«  In  his  well  tomed  and  true  filed  lines.** 
And  in  the  preceding  Sonnet,  — 

«« And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fll*d.*' 

xcix. 

D.  302.    **  0ns  blushing  shame  ** :  —  In  the  4to.,    Our  blushing 
shame." 


p.  206.    «*Th^  had  not  mHU  enough  **:  — The  4to.,  **»tiU 
enough.^ 


p.  207.   what  new  to  register **:— The  4to.,  ««what 

fimo,**  &c.   Malone  made  the  manifestly  proper  change. 


p.  208.    "Now  all  is  done,  som,'*  ftc  :  — The  4to.,  **hao$," 
which  Tyrwhitt  corrected. 

CXI. 

f       "  with  Fortune  chide  ** :  —  The  old  copy,  wi$k 

fortune,'*  &c. 

n       •<  Potions  of  eyssl  '* :  —  "Vinegar  was  called  eyseL 
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OXII. 

p.  209.    •«Thiit  my  steel'd  fanM":  — Here,  and  in  the  mat 

line  but  one,  *  sense '  is  plural. 

'   methinks  they  are  dead  " :  —  The  4to.,  «•  me- 

thinks  y*  are  dead." 

cxm. 

If   which  It  doth  latch" e.,  catch.    See  the 

Note  on  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them,"  Mac^ 
b€th.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

"  thus  maketh  mine  taUme" :  —  1.  e.,  maketh  the 

semblance,  the  fictitious  (and  so  the  false  or  untrue)  object 
which  is  constantly  before  me  :  *  untrue '  used  substan- 
tivdy. 

oxxy. 

p.  215.  <*  Which  is  not  mlx'd  with  aeeondt"  :^  The  second 
quality  of  flour  was,  and,  I  believe,  still  is,  called  seconds. 

CXXTI. 

p.  216.  «Dost  hold  Time's  /eifo  glass,  his  sickle,  hour:"^! 
do  not  know  that  this  line  has  elicited  any  comment ;  but 
it  presents  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  inrersion  for 
•*  Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  how-glass,  his  sickle.*' 

CXXVII. 

'  *•  In  the  old  age  black  toas  not  coimted  fair  *' :  —  This  it 
an  allusion  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  chival- 
ric  ages  brunettes  were  not  acknowledged  as  beauties 
any  where  in  Christendom.  In  all  the  old  contcs,  fabliaux^ 
and  romances  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  heroines  are 
blondes.  And  more,  the  possession  of  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  and  the  complexion  that  accompanies  them,  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  troubadours  as  a  misfortune.  But  the 
brunettes  have  changed  the  fiEishion  since  that  day.  Is  it 
partly  so  because,  as  the  naturalists  inform  us,  the  blond 
type  is  disappearing,  and  taste  conforms  to  necessity  } 

CXXVIII. 

217.   •*  Do  I  envy  those >ac*«  "  :  —  i.  e.,  those  keys, 

f       «•  O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  "  :  —  The  4to.,  their 
fingers,"  &c.,  and  so  again  in  the  last  line  of  this  sonnet. 
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CXXIX. 

i».  217.  — "  and  proo*d^  a  rery  woe  ** :  —  Malone't  correction 
of  the  4to.  reading,  **  and  proud  and  yery  wo.*' 

OXXXII. 

p.  219.  Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  " :  —  The  4to.,  for- 
fneni  me  *'  —  the  mere  omission  of  the  final  «  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  Notes. 

OXLI. 

p.  223.  *'  To  any  »erm$al  feast  i  —  i.  e.,  sensuous  feast.  Se^ 
the  Note  above  on  Sonnet  XXXV. 

CXLIV. 

p.  225.    "  from  my  tide  "  :  —  The  4to.,  "  my  sight,-  witn 

obvious  error. 

CXLTl. 

p.  226.  [FooTd  by]  these  rebel  pow'rs  "  :  —  In  the  old  copy 
the  last  words  of  the  preceding  line  are  accidentally  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  this :  — 

My  Binfutt  earth  these  rebell  powres  that  uiee  airay.*' 
Some  change  being  necessary,  that  made  by  Malone  may 
be  well  accepted. 

CLII. 

829.   more  perjur'd  /"  ;  —  The  4to.,    more  peijur'd 

eye"  — a  mere  phonographic  error. 
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A  LoviKf  CbmpMU  WM  first  printed  in  1609,  at  the  end  of 

the  firpt  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Its  style  furnishes 
UR  our  only  means  of  conjecturing  the  date  of  it<«  composition ; 
which  hence  appears  to  have  been  later  than  that  of  any  other 
of  his  poems,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  his  sonnets. 
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FROM  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintfiil  storj  from  a  sist'ring  vale* 
Mj  spirita  t'  attend  this  double  voice  accorded. 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun*d  tale: 
Ere  long  esp/d  a  fickle  maid  full  pale. 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain* 

Upon  her  head,  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcass  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell  rage. 

Some  beauty  peep*d  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters. 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguishM  woe, 
[n  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 
VOL.  I.  P  (241) 
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Sometimes  her  levell*d  eyes  their  carriage  ridoy 
As  they  did  batt'ry  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  ti'd 
To  th*  orbed  Earth:  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix*d. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tVd  in  formal  plat, 

Proclaim*d  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride: 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat» 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside; 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thenoSf 

Thou|^h  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  &vours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fSdl 

Where  want  cries  'some,*  but  where  excess  begs  alL 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 

Which  she  perus*d,  sigh*d,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood; 

Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posi*d  gold  and  bone. 

Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud; 

Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penned  in  blood. 

With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 

Enswath*d,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecj. 
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These  often  bath*d  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes* 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  *gan  to  tear^ 

Cried,  **  O  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear! 

Ink  would  have  seemM  more  black  and  damned  here ! 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  gras*d  his  cattle  nigh» 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  faady  drew; 

And,  privileg*d  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat. 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide: 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
Tis  promis*d  in  the  charity  of  age. 

Father,"  she  says,     though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
I«et  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power; 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower^ 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-appli*d 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 
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*'  But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended. 
That  maiden*8  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face: 
Lo>e  lacked  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  plaoe; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  cuils; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find: 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind; 
For  on  his  visage  was,  in  little,  drawn 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

"Small  shew  of  man  was  yet  upon  hi*  chin; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem*d  to  wen; 
Yet  shew'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  *twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

*'  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 
For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free; 
Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 
When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  bti 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  au'horiz'd  youth, 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 
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^'Well  could  be  ride,  and  often  men  would  say 
'That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes: 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop 

he  makes !  * 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 
Wliether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  th*  well-doing  steed. 

But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament. 
Accomplished  in  himself,  not  in  his  case: 
All  aids,  theniselvcs  made  fairer  by  their  place. 
Came  for  additions ;  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Piec*d  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac*d  by  him. 

**  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep: 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will; 

••That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  liave  granted; 
And  dialogu  d  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 
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''Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind; 

Like  fools  that  in  th*  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assign'd; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them. 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them: 

So  many  have,  that  never  touched  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power. 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

"  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 

Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded: 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain'd  the  foO 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoiL 

**  But  ah,  who  ever  shunn*d  by  precedent 

The  destin*d  ill  she  must  herself  assay! 

Or  forc*d  examples,  *gainst  her  own  content. 

To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way! 

Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen* 
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**  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  onr  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others*  proof. 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good. 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  need%  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry,  '  It  is  thy  }ast.' 

••For  further  I  could  say,  •This  man 's  untrue/ 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others*  orchards  grew* 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

••  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  •  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto. 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

••  •  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind; 
Love  made  them  not;  with  acture  they  may  be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind: 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  ^ 
find; 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 
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•*  *  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmed. 

Or  my  affection  put  to  th*  smallest  teen. 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harmed; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 

And  reign*d,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

•*  •  Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 

Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  ro« 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson*d  mood; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Encump'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

•*  •  And  lo,  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach*d, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  wQepingly  beseech*d,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich* d. 
And  decp-brain*d  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

*  The  diamond  ?  —  why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard* 
Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend; 
The  deep-green  em' raid,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold;  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd  or  made  some  moan. 
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•'*Lo,  all  Ibeee  trophies  of  affections  hot. 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdu'd  desires  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  charged  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

•* '  O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow*d  with  sighs  'that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

"•Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctifi'd  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat. 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

•••But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is't  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mast'ring  what  not  strivety  — 
Paliiig  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive. 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves! 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives. 
The  scars  of  battle  'scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 
p2 
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*'  *  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  trae ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly : 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd, 
Ajid  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

"•How  mighty  then  you  are,  O,  hear  me  tell  I 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all. among: 

I  strong  o*er  them,  and  you  o*er  me  being  stroBg, 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest. 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

*  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  nun. 
Who  disciplin'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  they  t'  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

"♦When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  fllial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame?  , 
Love*s  arms  are  proof,  'gainst  rule,  *gainst  seme, 

'gainst  shame, 
And  Aweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears. 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 
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*  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine* 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  *gain8t  mine, 
Lendmg  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
Tiiat  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.* 

**  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levellM  on  my  face; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow*d  apace: 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who  gla2*d  with  crystal  gate  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 

"  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear ! 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  hertt 
O  cleft  effect!  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extinoture  hath. 

"  For,  lo,  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears; 
There  n^y  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd. 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting;  though  our  drops  this  difference  boft. 
His  poison*d  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 
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"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 

In  either* 8  aptness,  as  it  best  deceive^ 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  ac  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shews; 

That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came, 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Shewing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame; 
And  veil*d  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim: 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim; 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart- wish' d  luxury. 
He  preach*d  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chastity. 

Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Gh*ace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover*d. 
That  th*  unexperienc*d  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover'd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd? 
Ay  me!  I  fell;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glowed, 
O,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed, 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  owed. 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! " 
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p.  242.   **  —  her  ih$m^d  hat " :  —  t  e.,  her  straw  hat. 

««  fromamaiifii<'':  —  L  e.,  a  basket. 

"       u  and  of  beaded  Jet":  — The  4to.,  «'of  heddei 

ft       «  With  eteided  silk  featr  ftc.:— i.  e..  With  floss  sOk 
neatly,  ftc. 

p.  S43.   **  ^  to  tear":  —  The  old  copy,    ^im  to  teare " 

—  a  manifest  misprint. 

ff         Towards  this  afflicted  farwy  " ;  —  i.  e.,  this  afflicted 
love,  or  loved  one. 

p.  244.    ••Of  one  by  nature's":  —  The  4to.,     O  one,"  &c. 
The  correction  is  Mr.  Dyoe's. 

p.  245.    •<  Came  for  additions  "  :  —  The  4to.,     can  for  addi- 
tions." 

p.  248.    «•  theae  talents  of  their  hair L  e.,  these  lockets* 

or  hair  set  in  gold. 

"       *•  — -  amoroosly  impleaehed  " :  —  i.  e.,  interwoven. 

"       •«  Whereto  his  inMd  properties  "  :  —  i.  e.,  invisible 
properties. 

p.  249.    ••  Or  sister  sanctified " :  —  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  with 
much  reason,  that  we  should  read,  •*  A  sister/'  &o. 

"       •«  by  epirite  of  rieheet  eoat " ;  —  A  plain  allusion,  I 

think,  to  Elizabeth's  gorgeously  arrayed  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners.  See  the  Note  on  «•  nay,  which  is  more, 
pensioners,"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IL  Sc.  2, 
Here  'spirits'  is  a  monosyllable. 

PaUng  the  place  "  :  —  The  old  copy,    Playing*'  ftc 

(268) 
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p.  260.    «•  would  she  be  immttr^d  " :  —  The  4to.,  mwr'd.** 

"   to  charm  a  sacred  nim" ;  —  The  4to.,    a  sacred 

iunne  "  —  a  slight  and  obvious  misprint. 

"   and  dieted  in  grace" :  —The  old  copies,  "  and  1 

died"  &c.,  which  Malone  corrected  on  the  suggestion  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent. 

"       M  Love's  arms  are  proof  'gainst  rule,"*  &c. :  —  TTie 
**  Love's  armes  are  peoM,  gainst  rule,"  &c.,  which  is 
dearly  corrupt.   The  reading  of  the  text  is  Malone's. 
Mr.  Dyoe  suggests,  **  Lo9e  arms  our  peaoe,"  &c. 

o.  251.   ««  his  watery  eyes  he  did  ditmoimt '* :  —  An  allii- 

sion  to  the  rest  from  which  small  fire  arms  used  to  be 
levdled. 

»  deft  effect  ":»The4to.,  «•  Or  dell  «ftot.* 

p.ift.  •«i^liedtooMlels'*:  — Le^^dMitik 
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niOlf  THE  ADDITIONAL  POKHS  TO  CEK8T£B'8  «*L0Vir8  MABTSIU 
10OL 


Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be* 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obqr* 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  naaft 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king: 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  whitey 
That  defiinctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak*st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv*st  and  tak*sC» 
*Mong8t  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 
TOL.  I.  a  (W) 
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Here  the  anthem  doth  commence* 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
la  a  mutual  flame  from  henoe* 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one; 
Two  distincts,  division  none: 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain* 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
*Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen: 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder* 

So  between  them  love  did  shine* 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix*  sight: 
Either  was  the  other's  mine* 

Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  caU'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together; 
To  themselves  yet  either-neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded! 

That  it  cried.  How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 
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Whereupon  It  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

thukngs. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  enclosed  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix*  neft| 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity:  — 
'Twas  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag,  but  *tis  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair. 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

Wm.  Shakespsau. 


ON  THE  KING. 

Cbownb  have  their  compass,  length  of  days  their  date, 
Triumphs  their  tomb,  Felicity  her  fate : 
Of  naught  but  earth  can  Earth  make  us  partaker. 
But  knowledge  makes  a  king  most  like  his  Maker. 
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p.  257.  Thb  Phcbnix  and  Tubtlb,  &o.: — There  is  no  other 
external  evidence  that  these  verses  are  Shakespeare's  thui 
their  appearance  with  his  signature  in  a  collection  of 
poems  published  in  London  while  he  was  living  there  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  The  style,  however,  is  at 
least  a  happy  imitation  of  his,  especially  in  the  bold  and 
original  use  of  epithet. 

"       "  That  defunetioe  music  «m  " ;  —  i.  e.,  that  is  capable 


p.  259.   made  this  ihrm^  " ;  —  L  e.,  this  fimeral  ode. 


On  tub  Kino.  —  This  epigrammatio  quatrain  waa 
first  made  public  in  Mr.  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
(p.  cciii.  £d.  1844.)  He  printed  it  "from  a  coeval  manu- 
script," which,  he  says,  **  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a 
curious  accumidator  of  matters  of  the  kind,  and  which 
also  contains  an  unknown  production  by  Dekker,  as  well 
as  various  other  pieces  by  dramatists  and  poets  of  the 
time.'*  Its  thought  is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare; 
and  in  its  compactness  of  expresaion,  and  its  felicitous 
alliteration,  it  presents  strong  resemblances  to  the  woik 
of  his  hands. 
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To  the  Reader. 


This  Figure,  that  thou  here  feeit  put, 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakefpeare  cut; 
Wherein  the  Grauer  had  a  (Irife 

with  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life. 
Of  could  he  but  haue  drawee  his  wit 

As  well  in  brafTe,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  furpaflb 

All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  BrafTe. 
But,  iince  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 

Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. 
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TO   THE   MOST  NOBLE 

And 

INCOMPARABLE  PAIRE 

OF  BRETHREN, 

William 
Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c,,  Lord  Chamberlaine  to 

tks  Kiitgs  mofi  ExceUiut  Mmify, 
AND 

Philip, 
Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c..  Gentleman  of  his 

Maieftles  Bed-Chamber.    Both  Knights  of  the  moft  NobU; 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  our  fingular  good 
LORDS. 

Right  Honourable, 

l  Hilfi  uoe ftudie  to  he  thankful  in  our  particular^for  thi 
'  many  fauors  tve  hau€  receiued from  your  L.L  *we  are 
Vfalne  upon  the  ill  fortune ,  to  mingle  t*wo  the  moft  di- 
uerfe  things  that  can  bee  ,feare ,  and  ra/hnejfe  j  rajh- 
i  ne£e  in  the  enterprixe ,  and f ear e  of  the  fuccejfe  For, 
when  *we  'valenv  the  places  your  H.H.  fuftaine,  nue  cannot  but 
know  their  dignity  greater,  then  to  defcend  to  the  reading  of  theft 
triJUs  t  and,  tj^vhile  nve  name  them  trifles,  ive  haue  depriu'4  our 
felues  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedication.  But  flnce  your  L  U  haue 
heene  pleased  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fome-thing,  heeretofore ;  and 

haue 
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kaui  profequuted  botk  them^  and  their  Author  liuing,  mnth  Jo 
much  fauour  t  ive  hope,  that  (they  out-iiuing  him,  and  he  mt 
hauing  the  fate,  common  uuith  fome,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  owmo 
writings)  you  uuiil  'vfe  the  like  indulgence  toward  them,  you  hamt 
f^one  unto  their  parent,  ^here  is  a  great  difference,  *v<vhether 
any  Booke  choofe  his  Patrones,  or  finde  them  \  Tins  hath  dom 
both.  For,fo  much  were  pur  L  L,  likings  of  the  feuerall  parts, 
'when  they  were  aSed,  as  before  they  *v*vere  pubUfhed,  the 
Volume  ask^d  to  be  yours,  We  haue  but  colleSed  them^  and  done 
an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  Orphanes,  Guardians ; 
i/*vithout  ambition  either  of  felfe-proft,  or  fame  x  onely  to  keepe 
the  memory  of  fo  worthy  a  Friend,  &  fellow  aliue,  as  was  our 
Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to  your  mofl 
noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  haue  iuflly  obferued,  no  mam 
to  come  neere  your  L.L,  but  *v*vith  a  kind  of  religious  addreffe; 
it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our  care,  *who  are  the  Prefenters,  to 
make  the  prefent  worthy  of  your  H  H,  by  the  perfeBion,  But, 
there  we  muff  alfo  craue  our  abilities  to  be  cor^^derd,  my  Lords* 
We  cannot  go  beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country  hands  reach 
foorth  milke,  creame,frmtes,  or  what  they  haue :  and  many  Na* 
tions  (we  haue  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  &  incenfe,  obtained 
their  requefts  with  a  Uauened  Cake,  It  *was  no  fault  to  ap^ 
proch  their  Gods,  by  what  meanes  they  could  t  And  the  moft, 
though  meaneft,  of  things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are 
dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we  moft  humbly 
confecrate  to  your  H,  H,  thefe  remaines  of  your  feruant  Shake- 
fpearc  i  that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be  eueryour  L,L,  the 
reputation  his,  &  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a  pqyre 
fo  careful!  to  fhew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  lining,  and  the 
deod^  eu  it 

Your  Lordftiippes  moft  bounden, 

loHN  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 
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To  the  great  Variety  of  Readers. 

Rom  the  moft  able,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell:  There 
f  ou  are  numbered.  We  had  rather  you  were 
vreighd.  Efpecially,  when  the  fate  of  all  Booket 
depends  vpon  your  capacities  s  and  not  of  your 
heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes.  Well !  it  is  now 
puhlique,  &  you  wil  ftand  for  your  priuiledges  wee  know: 
to  read,  and  cenfure.  Do  To,  but  buy  it  firft.  That  doth 
beft  commend  a  fiooke,  the  Stationer  laies.  Then,  how 
odde  ibeuer  your  braines  be,  or  your  wifedomes,  make  your 
licence  the  (kme,  and  fpare  not.  ludge  your  fixe-pen*orth,  your 
(hillings  worth,  your  fiue  (hillings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  fo 
you  rife  to  the  iuft  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  what  euer  you  do. 
Buy.  Ceni^re  will  not  driue  a  Trade,  or  make  the  lacke  go. 
And  though  you  be  a  Magiftrate  of  wit,  and  fit  on  the  Stage  at 
Black-Friers^  or  the  Cock-pit^  to  arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know, 
thefe  Playes  haue  had  their  triall  alreadie,  and  ftood  out  all 
Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree 
of  Court,  then  any  purchased  Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thinge,  we  confeffe,  worth ie  to  haue  bene  wiih- 
ed,  that  the  Author  himfelfe  had  liuM  to  haue  fet  forth,  and 
oucrleen  his  owne  writings ;  But  fince  it  hath  bin  ordainM 
otherwife,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray 
you  do  not  envie  his  Friends,  the  o(Iice  of  their  care,  and  paine, 
to  haue  colle£led  &  publi(h*d  them ;  and  fo  to  haue  publifhM 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with  diurfe  ftolne,  and 
furreptitious  copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and 
ftealthes  of  iniurious  impoftors,  that  exposM  them  i  euen  thofe, 
are  now  oflferM  to  your  view  curM,  and  perfefl  of  their  limbes ; 
and  all  the  reft,  abfolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceiued  them. 
Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  moft  gentle 
exprefl'er  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together :  And  what 
he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  eaiinefl*e,  that  wee  haue  Icarce 

receiued 
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recciued  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  b  not  out 
prouince,  who  onely  gather  his  works,  and  giue  them  you,  to 
praife  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope, 
to  your  diuers  capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw, 
and  hold  you ;  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be 
loft.  Reade  him,  therefore  $  and  againe,  and  againe  t  And  if 
then  you  doe  not  like  him,  furely  you  are  in-  (ome  manifeft 
danger,  not  to  vnderftand  him.  And  fo  we  leaue  you  to  othcf 
of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides  i  if  you 
neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  your  felucs^  and  others  •  And 
Ibch  Readen  we  wiih  him. 

loAm  Hemitige, 
HimruComdeU 
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To  the  memory  of  my  beloued, 
the  AVTHOR 
Mr.   William  Shakespeare: 
And 

what  he  hath  left  vs. 

0  draw  mo  tnwf  .  f  Shakefpeare)  on  thy  nam  f 

Am  I  thus  ampU  to  thy  Booh,  and  Famei 
Wkili  I  corf^e  thy  ivritings  to  he  fuch , 
As  mother  Man,  nor  M ufe,  cam  prmfe  too  much, 
*Tis  trui,  and  all  mens  fuffrage.    But  thefe  nAJoyei 

Wire  mot  the  paths  I  meant  nmto  thy  praife  t 
For  feeUift  Ignorance  on  thefe  may  light , 

Which,  when  it  founds  at  bejl,  but  eccho^s  right  i 
Or  hiinde  AffeSion,  which  doth  ne^re  aduance 

The  truth,  but  gropes  ^  and  *vrgeth  all  by  chance  \ 
Or  crafty  Malice,  might  pretend  this  praife. 

And  thinke  to  ruine,  where  it  feemed  to  rmfe. 
Thefe  are,  as  fome  infamous  Baud,  or  Whore, 

Should  praife  a  Matron.    What  could  hurt  her  more  f 
But  thou  art  proof e  agmnft  them,  and  indeed 

Aboue  th*ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need 
I,  therefore  will  begin.     Soule  of  the  Age  ! 

The  applaufe  I  delight  \  the  wonder  of  our  Stage  1 
My  Shakefpeare,  rife ;  /  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenler,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome : 

Thou  art  a  Momment,  without  a  tombe, 
Asid  art  aliue  Jlill,  while  thy  Booke  doth  Hue, 

And  we  haue  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  giue» 
That  I  not  mixe  thee  fo,  my  braine  excufes  \ 

I  meant  with  great,  but  difproportion^d  Mufes  i 
for,  if  I  thought  my  iudf^ement  were  ofyeerei, 

I  fhould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peeres^ 
And  tell,  how  farre  thou  didstft  our  Lily  out-flnne. 
Or  (Porting  Kid,  or  Marlowes  mighty  line 
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though  thou  hadft  fmali  Latine,  and  UJfe  Greekt, 

From  thence  to  honour  tbee^  I  *wouId  not  feeke 
For  namesi  but  coil forth  thumtring  JEfchiiusy 

EuripideSy  and  Sophocles  to  *vs , 
PaccuuhiSy  AcduSy  him  of  Cordoua  dead^ 

Totife  againe^  to  heart  thy  Buskin  tread ^ 
Amdjhake  a  Stage  t  Or,  when  thj  Sockes  'were  m« 

Leaue  thee  alone ^  for  the  comparifon 
Of  aH^  that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughtie  Rome 

fint  forth^  or  fince  did  from  their  ajbes  come 
Triiimph^  my  Britaine.  thou  haft  one  to  fkvwe. 

To  uuhom  ail  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  ivas  not  ^  an  age,  hut  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Mufes  ftill  ivere  in  their  frime^ 
When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  uoarme 

Our  eares,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charme  I 
Nature  her  felfe  *waj  proud  of  his  defignes. 

And  iofd  to  nveare  the  drefsing  of  his  limes  I 
Which  were  fo  richly  Jpun,  and  wouen  fo  fit , 

As,  fince, /he  will  vouchfafe  no  other  Wit . 
The  merry  Grecke,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe  | 
But  antiquated,  and  defer  ted  lye 

As  they  were  not  of  Natures  family. 
Yet  muft  I  not  giue  Nature  all :  Thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakefpeare,  mu/i  enioy  a  part  • 
For  though  the  Poets  matter,  Nature  be. 

His  Art  doth  giue  the  faflnon.    And,  that  he. 
Who  cafts  to  write  a  liuing  line,  muft  fweat , 

(fucb  as  thine  are )  and  ftrike  the  second  heat 
Fpon  the  Mufes  anuile :  tume  the  fame, 

(And  himfelfe  with  it)  that  he  thinkes  to  frame  \ 
Or  for  the  lawrell,  he  may  gaine  a  fcorne , 

For  a  good  Poet's  made,  as  well  as  borne. 
And fuch  wert  thou.    Looke  how  the  fathers  jace 

Lines  in  his  iffue ,  euen  fo,  the  race 
O/'Shakefpeares  mind,  and  manners  brightly  fiines 

In  his  well  tomed,  and  true-filed  lines  t 
In  each  of  which,  he  feemes  to  fhake  a  Lance, 

As  brandi/b^t  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
Sweet  Swan  of  Auon  !  what  a  fight  it  were 

To  fee  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appeare. 
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An4  make  tbofe  flights  njpon  the  hankes  of  Tbamety 

^Tbat  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  lamec  I 
But  ftay,  I  fee  the  in  the  Hemifphere 

Aduanc'd^  and  made  a  CoufteUation  there  I 
Shine  forth  ^  thou  Starre    Poets,  and  nuith  rage , 

Or  influence  f  chide,  or  cheere  the  iiroopiug  Stage  \ 
Which  yjmce  thy  flight  frZ  hence,  hath  mourned  like  night. 

And  def^res  d^,  but  for  thj  Foiumes  light, 

Ben:  Ionson* 
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TO  THE  MEMORIE 


of  ihe  deceafed  Authour  Maiftcr 
W.  Shakespeare. 

»Hakc>  fpearc,  at  Ungth  thy  pious  fellowis  ghu 
riU  tvorU  tkj  fforkes  t  thy  fforkei^  by  tvhUA,  fs^te 
Thy  Tombi^  thy  namt  muft  *  nuhen  that  ftom  is  rent^ 
Amd.Time  dijfolues  thy  Stratford  Momtment^ 
Hire  tve  aJiur  JhaU  inrw  thee  ftilL    This  Booke^ 
When  Brajfe  and  Marble  fade^JhaU,  make  thee  ioihe 
Frejh  to  all  Ages  t  ivhen  Pofteritie 
Shall  loath  nnhaVs  ne^^  thimke  ail  is  frodept 
That  u  not  Shake-fpeares ;  eu^ty  Line^  each  Fifft 
Here  /hall  remue^  redeems  thee  from  thy  Herfi* 
Nor  Fire,  nor  cankring  Jge,  as  NaTo  faidf 
0/hiSf  thy  tvit-fr aught  BookeJhaJl  once  innade. 
Nor  JbaU  I  eWe  beleeue,  or  thinbe  thee  dead 
(Tbougb  ndfi)  nmtiUour  bankrout  Stage  be  Jped 
(Jmpofsible)  nvitb  fome  new  ftrmns  /'  out'-d^ 
Pafsions  of  luliet,  and  ber  Romeo , 
Or  till  J  beare  a  Scene  more  nobly  take^ 
Then  tvben  tby  ba^-Sword  parlying  Romins ^^mhe 
Till  these,  till  any  of  tby  Folumes  reft 
Shall  <witb  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  expreft. 
Be  fure,  our  Shake-lpeare,  tbou  canfi  neuer  dye^ 
But  crowned  *witb  Lawrell,  line  eternally. 


To  the  memorie  oiM.W.Shake-fpeare. 

\r\TEE  'wondred  (Shake-fpearc)  that  thou  nuenft  fo from 


^    ^  From  tbe  Worlds-Stage,  to  the  GraueS'Tyring-roomi. 
Wee  tbougbt  tbee  dead,  but  tbis  tby  printed  tjoortb^ 
Tels  tby  SpeSators,  that  tbou  nvenfft  but  forth 
To  enter  nvitb  applaufe.    An  ABors  Art, 
Can  dye,  and  Hue,  to  a3e  a  fecond  part* 
Tbafs  but  an  Exit  of  MortaUtie  | 
Tbis,  a  Re-entrance  to  a  Plaudite. 
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Vpon  the  Lines  and  Life  of  the  Famous 
Scenicke  Poet,  Master  William 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Hofe  hands,  which  you  fo  clapt,  go  now,  and  wring 
You  Britai/us  brave  j  for  done  are  Shaktspiores  dmyci  t 
His  dayes  are  done,  that  made  the  dainty  Playes, 
Which  made  the  Globe  of  heau*n  and  earth  to  ring 
Dry*de  is  that  veine,  dryM  is  the  Tbejfum  Spring, 
Tum*d  all  to  teares,  and  Pbaebus  clouds  hb  rayes } 
That  corpus,  that  coffin  now  befticke  thofe  baycs. 
Which  crown'd  him  Poet  firft,  then  Poe*s  King. 
If  Tragedies  might  any  Prologue  haue, 
All  thofe  he  made,  would  fcarfe  make  one  to  thk  i 
Where  Fame^  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  graue 
(Deaths  publique  tyring-houfe)  the  Nuncius 

For  though  his  line  of  life  went  foone  abouty 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  fliall  neuer  out. 


HFQH  HOLLAND. 
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The  Workes  of  William  Shakefpcarc, 
containing  all  his  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and 

Tragediet  t  Tniely  fet  forth,  according  to  their  firft 
ORJGJNALL. 


The  Names  of  the  Principall  Adtors 
in  all  thefe  Playes. 


bgMLd//2uMi  Shakejpeare. 

Samuel  GUburm. 

MSnfil/^ie^^  Burhadge. 

Robert  JtrwuM* 

^^^^  Joku  HfMMStljgS* 

Wmam  OJHer. 

AugiiftiMg  PMIUps. 

Nathan  Field. 

fKUIiam  Kimpt. 

Jokm  FmderwQod, 

Tkomoi  Foopi. 

Nicholas  Tooie^k 

George  Bryaiu 

fFUlum  Eed^hm 

Hemry  CotuUU. 

Jofepk  Teyhr. 

ilium  Sfyi. 

Robert  Bet^Sddp 

Richitrd  Co*wfy, 

Robert  Gomgke. 

Jokm  Lowim, 

Rkkard  RMifm 

Samuell  Gr^. 

lokm  Skeueki. 

Alexander  Ctoh. 

• 

1  lakm  Rk0. 
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A     C AT ALOG VE 

of  the  feuerall  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and 
Tragedies  contained  in  this  Volume, 


COMEDIES.* 


ga^H/  Tempeft.  FaUo  i. 
WJB  n^invo  GentUmem 

rfferona  mo 
ne  Mtrrj  mues  ofWlndfor.  38 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  61 
The  Ctmedy  of  Err  our u  85 
Much  adoo  about  Nothing.  loi 
Loues  Labour  lost, 
Midfommer  Nights  Dreami,  145 
Tbt  Merchant  of  Fema,  163 
As  you  Like  it,  185 
ne  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  ao8 
AUis  nveU^  that  Ends  uoiU,  130 
Tivelfe-Night,  or  tvhatjou 

nmll.  155 
The  fFinters  Tale,  304 


HISTORIES. 


The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John.  Foi. 

The  Life    death  ofRich- 
ard  the  fecond. 

The  Firji  part  of  King  Hen- 
ry  the  fourth.  


»3 


46 


The  Second  part  of  K.  Henry 

the  fourth,  74 
The  Lye  of  King  Henry  the 

Fift,  69 
The  Firft  part  of  King  Henry 

the  Sixt.  96 
The  Second  part  of  King  Hen. 

the  Sixt,  no 
The  Third  fart  of  King  Hen- 
ry the  Stxt,  147 
The  Life      Death  of  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  173 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  the 
Eight,  %o$ 


TRAGEDIES. 


The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus, 

FoL  I. 

Titus  Andromcus,  31 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  53 
Timon  of  Athens,  80 
The  Life  and  death  of  Julius 

Csefar,  109 
The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  131 
The  T ragedy  of  Hamlet,  1 5a 
King  Lear,  183 
Othello,  the  Moore  of  Fenice,  310 
Anthony  and  Cleopater,  346 
Cymheline  King  of  Britaine,  369 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMENDATORY  VERSES 

PUPIZBD  TO  THS  VOUO  OF  1688. 


Upon  the  Effigies  of  my  worthy  Friend^  thi 
Authour^  Mafter  William  Shakespeare^ 
and  his  fForkes. 

OPfaatOTf  this  Ufa  Shaddow  ist  To/a 
^Tki  truer  image  and  a  liueOer  Ae, 
Turne  reader.    But,  obferue  Mi  comicke  ifaime. 
Laugh  f  and  proceed  next  to  a  Tragicke  firmme^ 
^hen  tveefe :  So  ivhem  thou  find' ft  two  contraries ^ 
Two  different  pafsions  from  tby  rapt  foul  rife^— 
Sajff  (uubo  alone  effeS  fuch  ^wonders  could^) 
Rare  Shalcefpeare  to  the  life  tbou  doft  behold. 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramaticke 


Hat  neede  my  Shakefpeare^for  bis  honoured  bntes. 


^  ^  The  labour  of  an  age^  in  piled  ftones, 
Or  tbat  bis  hallowed  Reliques  fhould  be  hid 
Under  a  ftarre-ypointistg  Pyramid  / 
Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  Hehre  of  Fame, 
IVhat  needft  tbou  fuch  dull  witnefse  of  thy  Sasmf 
Tbou  in  our  <wonder  and  aftomjhment 
Haft  built  thy  felfe  a  lafting  Monument : 
For  ivbilft  to  th*  fhame  of  /Uw-endevouring  Jri^ 
Tby  eajte  numbers  ftoiAf,  and  tbat  each  part 
Hat  A  f  from  the  leaues  of  tby  <vnualued  Booke, 
Tbofe  Delphic  Lines  'with  deep  Imprefsion  tooke ; 
Then  tbou,  our  fancy  of  berfelf  berea*uing, 
Doft  make  us  Marble  ivith  too  much  conceiuii^g  | 
Amd,fo  Sepulcher*d,  in  fuch  pompe  doft  lie 
Thai  Kings  for  fuch  a  Tombe  would  uoi/b  to  die^ 


Poet,  W.  Shakespeare. 
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On  IVorthy  Mafter  Shakespeare  and 
his  Poems. 

.  Mind  refusing  agis  pafi^  tvbofe  cUere 


^^And  t quail  fur  face  can  make  things  appeare^ 
Diftant  a  Thousand yeares^  and  represent 
Them  in  their  liuely  colours ^juji  extent  t 
To  outrun  hafty  tirne,  retrieve  the  fates^ 
RowU  backe  the  hea*vens^  hlo*w  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  *where  ( confufed)  Ijg 
Great  heapes  of  ruinous  mortalitie  t 
In  that  deepe  duskie  dungeon  to  difceme 
A  royal  Ghost  from  Churls  j  By  art  to  leanu 
The  Phyfiognomie  of  shades,  and  gifve 
Them  fudden  birth,  nuondring  how  oft  they  li'Ui. 
IVhat  fiory  coldly  tells,  what  Foetsfain 
At  fecond  hand,  and  piSure  uuithout  braine, 
Senfelejfe  and  foul-leffe  shvwes.    To  giue  a  Stagff-^ 
( Ample,  and  true  with  life,)  *uoyce,  action,  age. 
As  Plzto^s  yeare,  and  new  Scene  of  the  world 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  bad  bur  Id: 
To  raife  our  auncient  Soveraigns  from  their  berttf 
Make  Kings  his  fubjects,  by  exchanging  *verfe 
Enls*ve  their  pale  trunkes,  that  the  present  ag» 
loys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage  i 
Yet  fo  to  temper  pafsion,  that  our  eares 
Take  pleafure  in  their  pcdne  \  And  eyes  in  teares 
Both  weepe  and  fmile ;  fearfull  at  plots  fo  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  feare;  abused,  and  glad 
To  be  abufd,  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  falfe,  pleafd  in  that  mtk 
At  which  we  starts  and,  by  elaborate pUty^ 
Tortured  and  tickled  j  by  a  crablikc  way 
Time  paft  fnade  paftime,  and  in  ugly  fort 
Dijgorging  up  his  ravaine  for  our  Jporl 

 fFhile  the  Plebeian  Impefrom  lof^  throne. 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  workes  upon 

Mankind  by  fecret  engines  {  Now  to  move 

A  chilling  pitty,  then  a  rigorous  loue  \ 

To  ftrike  up  ani  ftroake  downe,  both  joy  and  ire , 

To  fieere  tb"*  affections  j  and  by  beauenly  fire 


Mould 
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Mould  us  iou^.  Stolen  from  ourfelues 

This  and  much  more^  *vbicb  cannot  bee  expreft 
But  by  bimfeife,  bi*  tongue^  and  hu  own  breji, — 
f^aj  Shakelpcares  Jreebold,  <wbicb  bis  cunning  braitm 
Impro^^df.by  fa*vour  of  tbe  nine-fold  traine, 
Tbe  bufldnd  Mufe^  tbe  Conuniche  S^ueene^  tbe  graaai 
And  Ivwder  tone  yf  Clio ;  nimble  band 
And  nimbler  foote  of  tbe  melodious  patre^ 
The  Sil'ver-voyced  Ladj ;  tbe  moft  fmre 
Calliope,  tubofe  J^eaking  Jilence  daunts^ 
AmA  fhe  mtbofe  prayfe  tbe  bea*venly  bodj  cbaumts, 

Tbefejoyntlj  nuoo'd  bim,  enuying  one  another 
(Obeyed  by  all  as  Spouse,  but  lou^d  as  brother) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe  of  fable  grave 
Frefbe  greene,  and  pleafantyeUvw^  red  moft  bratu^ 
And  conftant  ble*Wt  rich  purple,  guiltlefse  ivbite. 
The  lowly  Rufet,  and  tbe  Scarlet  bright  i 
Branch* t  and  embroydred  like  tbe  painted  Sprimg, 
Each  leafe  match* t  antb  a  flo-wer,  and  eacbftntig 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  filke',  there  run 
Italian  workes,  whofe  thread  tbe  Sifters  JPum  | 
And  there  did  fing,  or  feem  tofinge,  tbe  cboyce 
Birds  of  a  forraine  note  and  'various  'uoyce  s 
Here  hangs  a  moffey  rocke  {  their  playes  a  fear 
But  chiding  fountaine  purled  t  Not  tbe  ayre. 
Nor  cloudes  nor  thunder,  but  were  liuing  drawm 
Not  out  of  common  Tiffany  or  Lawne, 
But  fau  materials,  which  tbe  Mufes  know. 
And  onely  know  tbe  countries  where  they  grow* 

Now  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent }  death  may  defiroy. 
They  fay  his  body,  but  his  *uerfe  fbaU  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takes,  our  bands  fhaU  giw  t 
In  a  leff  volume,  but  more  ftrongly  bound 
Shakei'peare  shall  breath  and  fpeake,  with  LastreU  crmmfd 
fTbich  never  fades.    Fed  with  Ambrqfian  meate 
In  a  well'lyned  vesture,  rich  and  neat. 
So  with  this  robe  they  cloatb  Aim,  bid  him  wear  it 
For  time  Jball  neuer  ftiune,  nor  envy  teare  it. 
The  friendly  admirer  of  his 

Endowments, 

/.  Af.  A. 
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ON  THE  TITLE,  DEDICATION,  AND  OTHER  PRB- 
LTMINARY  MATTER  TO  THE  FOLIO  OP  162S  AND 
THE  FOLIO  OF  1632. 

THE  fim  and  only  authentic  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Dra^ 
matic  Works,  the  folio  of  1623,  opens  with  some  preUm- 
tnary  matter  which  has  peculiar  interest.  This  matter  is 
reprinted  in  reduced  &c-simile  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
edition ;  the  fonA  and  style  of  the  original  letter,  as  well  as  the 
orthography  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pages  being  imitated  in 
such  a  manner  that  proportion  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  the 
effect  is  that  of  the  original  volume  seen  through  a  concave  len» 

The  Title-page  itself  is  singular  in  its  appearance,  and  singu- 
larly interesting.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare which  was  engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout.  Of  the 
authenticity  of  this  portrait  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
and  it  Ib  sustained  by  better  evidence  than  the  most  diligent 
research  has  been  able  to  bring  torward  in  favor  of  that  of  any 
other.  The  interesting  subject  of  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
is,  however,  fully  discussed  in  the  first  volume* 

Martin  Droeshout  is  known  only  as  the  engraver  of  a  few 
portraits  and  book  illustrations  for  works  published  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ffis  style 
is  hard,  stiff,  and  dry,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present* 
eight  portraits,  (including  those  of  Shakespeare  and  John  Fox,) 
some  plates  for  Haywood's  Hierarehy  of  AnpeU,  and  the  Death 
of  Dido  for  Stapleton's  Virgil,  are  all  the  specimens  of  hit  work 
that  have  come  dovm  to  us. 

On  the  fly  leaf  opposite  the  title-page,  in  the  position  usu- 
ally aarigned  to  the  portrait  of  an  author,  are  some  Tersei 
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addreesed  To  the  Header,"  and  aigned  "B.  I."  These  art 
from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson :  even  were  not  his  initials  ap- 
pended to  them,  the  style  would  bewray  him.  Jonson  was  only 
nine  years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  and,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  in  London  to  his  departure  from  it,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  often,  and  was  during  much  of  the  time  his 
constant  companion  and  friend.  The  value  of  his  testimony  to 
the  authenticity  of  Droeshout's  portrait,  and  we  may  almost  say 
to  its  faithfrilness,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

After  the  title-page,  the  reverse  of  which  is  Hank,  as  usual, 
comes  the  Dedication  by  the  player  editors  to  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the  son  of  Hairy, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman, 
whose  Countess  is  made  immortal  by  Ben  jonson  as  *«  Sid- 
ney's sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  in  that  beautiful  epitaph 
beginning,  Underneath  this  marble  hearse."  He  was  a  wor- 
thy son  of  such  parents ;  a  nephew  of  whom  even  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  might  have  been  proud.  He  was  of  a  noble  nature,  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  generous  in  disposition,  remarkable  for  his 
high  breeding,  was  much  beloved  by  all  those  who  had  inter- 
course with  him,  and  though  a  courtier,  was  beyond  all  suspicion 
of  corruptibility.  Like  most  such  men,  he  was  not  only  very 
fond  of  the  society  of  women,  but  much  addicted  to  all  the  pleas- 
ures which  their  most  intimate  companionship  affords.  He  was 
at  once  a  munificent  and  a  discriminating  patron  of  htlfn,  and 
himself  attained  some  distinction  both  as  an  orator  and  a  poet. 
He  is  the  author  of  those  pretty  verses  which  bashful  lovers  will 
never  allow  to  be  £3rgotten,  for  the  sake  of  this  stanza : 

**  Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  howe'er  so  witty ; 
The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity." 

His  poems  were  published  at  London  in  1660.  An  instance  cf 
his  generosity  should  never  be  omitted  from  any  notice  of  his  lifio^ 
however  brief.  Sir  Gervas  Elwayes,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
ha^Hng  been  beheaded  for  his  complicity  in  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  the  King  gave  his  forfeited  estate,  worth 
£1000  per  annum,  (equal  to  more  than  $26,000  now,)  to  ths 
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Barl  cf  rembroke,  who  immediately  bestowed  it  upon  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  felon.  He  was  bom  in  1580f  and 
died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  in  1630.* 

Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  was  the  younger 
brother  of  William ;  and  although  they  are  addiessed  in  this 
dedication  as  an  <«  incomparable  paire  of  brethren/'  there  was 
little  in  common  between  them  but  their  blood.  Philip  lacked 
all  the  accomplishments  and  almost  all  the  qualities  that  hii 
brothei  possessed.  He  was  little  more  than  a  low-bred,  coarse- 
mannered  country  squire,  who  put  no  restraint  upon  a  violent 
and  hasty  temper,  whose  only  knowledge  was  in  dogs  ana 
hoisee,  and  whose  language  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
horse  boys  and  kennel  keepers,  who  were  his  fittest  companions.* 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  both  brothers  were  pntrons  of  the 
company  which  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  that  they  re- 
garded Shakespeare  with  favor,  and  his  plays  with  special  admi 
ration.  The  language  of  the  dedication  is  explicit  upon  this 
point,  which  is  one  on  which  it  can  be  trusted ;  and  in  the  ded- 
ication of  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  to 
this  same  Earl  of  Montgomery  there  is  other  evidence  to  t^.e 
tame  effect. 

The  Address  to  the  Great  Variety  of  Readers  has  been  attrib- 
uted by  Malone  and  most  of  his  successors  to  Ben  Jonson.  It 
certainly  shows  traces  of  his  style ;  and  he  would  quite  prob- 
ably have  been  called  upon  to  write  it.  But  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  two  long  paragraphs  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
reiy  unlike  in  their  diction,  and  seem  very  clearly  the  product  of 
different  hands.  The  first  is  sententious,  whimsical,  terse,  and 
rugged  ;  in  all  which  respects  it  is  like  Jonson's  prose :  the  sec- 
ond is  marked  with  directness,  simplicity,  ease,  continuity  of 
thought,  and  a  happy  selection  of  unaffected  phraseology,  which 
wins  the  reader  to  forgive,  if  not  to  forget,  some  faults  of  con- 
struction. In  this  paragraph  occurs,  too,  a  reference  to  the  ease 
with  which  Shakespeare  composed,  and  the  absence  of  blots  in 
his  MS.,  which  could  hardly  have  been  penned  by  the  man 
who  wished,  as  he  Immielf  tells  us,  that  Shakespeare  had  blot- 
ted a  thousand  lines. 

This  Address  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  quettxm 

*  Bea^  ehlafly.  Wood's  JUAma  Omanimm, 
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tne  authority  of  the  volume  which  it  introducet ;  a  tuljeel 
%vhich  is  fully  oosindered  in  the  HiHorical  Sketch  oj  ths  Text, 
Vol.  I.  Of  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  who  ngn  the  ad- 
dress, all  that  is  known  will  be  found  below,  in  the  remarks  upon 
the  list  of  the  principal  actors  in  these  plays. 

Ben  Jonson's  lines  *•  To  the  Memory  of  my  Belored,"  Ac, 
although,  like  most  such  tributes,  they  contain  much  that  if 
mere  vague  and  sounding  generality,  are,  with  two  exceptions, 
both  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  second  folio,  the  most  val- 
uable contemporary  appreciation  of  Bhakeepeare's  genius,  and 
contain  some  really  noble  and  discriminating  passages.  Of  Jon- 
son  himself  a  biographical  notice  will  hardly  be  expected  here. 
The  particulars  of  his  life  are  easily  accessible,  if  they  are  not 
already  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  works  of  the  man 
whom  he  professed  —  and  honestly  professed — to  love  so  much. 
Jonson  was  nine  years  younger  than  Shakespeare,  to  whom  tra- 
dition says  he  was  indebted  for  a  hearing  of  his  first  play.  He 
was  a  fellow-actor  of  Shakespeare's,  and  attained  even  less  dis- 
tinction on  the  stage  than  his  bdoved  associate.  Jonaon  was 
a  vigorous  and  a  skilful  writer,  but,  in  his  plays  at  least,  showed 
little  creative  power  and  no  shaping  imagination.  His  comio 
characters  are  vivid  portraits,  but  have  no  general  truth  to  na- 
ture; and  his  humor  is  mannered  and  his  wit  forced.  His 
tragedy  is  artificial,  and  fails  entirely  as  an  ideal  picture  of  hu- 
man passion ;  but  the  long  speeches  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  his  characters  are  always  learned,  often  eloquent,  and  some- 
times touched  with  true  poetic  fire.  In  his  lyric  verses  he  showed 
a  charming  fancy,  and  a  vein  of  ever  fresh  and  tender  feeling,  and 
has  written  in  this  department  of  poetry  much  that  the  world  wiD 
not  willingly  let  die.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  was 
university  bred ;  but  he  made  himself  a  Uiorough  scholar,  and  had 
perhaps  more  critical  ability  and  philological  knowledge  than  any 
Englishman  of  his  time  who  was  not  a  scholar  by  proiMon. 
On  this  account,  and  from  his  habits  of  personal  intercourse 
with  Shakespeare,  both  in  the  way  of  their  common  art  and 
mystery,  and  in  their  hours  of  social  relaxation,  all  Jonson's 
recorded  opinions  about  him  who  **  was  not  of  an  age,  but  fot 
till  time,"  are  of  the  greatest  value.  He  survived  Shakespeare 
twenty-one  years :  dying  in  1637,  aged  sixty-four. 
.  Of  the  poets  with  whom  Jonson  compares  Shakespeare,  — 
Ohaucer,  Spenser,  Beaumont,  Marlowe,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus  are  so  weJ 
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known  that  any  remarks  which  could  be  admitted  here  upon 
Buch  mere  allusions  would  be  quite  superfluous.  All  readers* 
however,  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Lyly  mentioned  here  is 
John  Lyly,  the  author  of  Et^hust  and  his  Englatid,  who  also 
wrote  nine  fantastic,  pedantic  plays,  and  the  well-known  tract, 
Pap  with  a  Hatchets  against  Martin  Marprelate,  or  that  the 
**  sporting  Kyd  "  Lb  known  only  as  the  author  of  a  very  dolorous 
performance  called  Jeronimot  and  its  continuation,  The  Spanish 
Tragedy^  which  ministered  much  mirth  to  his  contemporaries. 
Lyly  was  bom  in  1554,  and  died  about  1602-3.  As  to  lliomas 
Kyd,  we  know  that  he  was  bom  and  died  only  by  inference 
from  his  having  lived.  Pacuvius  and  Accius  must  have  been 
mentioned  by  Ben  only  to  show  lus  learning.  They  were  Latin 
dramatists  of  the  earliest  age ;  and  but  the  merest  fragmeQts  of 
their  works  exist. 

Leonard  Digges,  the  author  of  the  second  rhyming  tribute, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Digges,  Esq.,  of  Berham,  Kent,  and» 
like  his  father,  was  a  scholar  and  an  accomplished  person.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  ;  and  was  created  Master  of  Arts  in  1626. 
He  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Spanish,  and  was  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him  at  the  imiversity,  a  great  master  of  the 
English  language.  Hs  was  also  considered  a  good  poet  and  no 
mean  orator.  He  was  bom  in  1588,  and  died  in  1635.*  He 
wrote  commendatory  verses  for  several  books.  Those  which 
appear  in  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  chiefly  val- 
uable for  the  evidence  which  they  furnish,  in  the  fourth  line, 
that  Shakespeare's  monument  at  Stratford-on-Avon  was  erected 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  Digges  wrote  also  a  much 
longer  metrical  eulogy  upon  Shakespeare,  which  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  the  latter's  Poems,  published  in  1640.  The  verses  are 
tame  and  vapid  enough ;  and  the  ignorance  and  undiscriminat- 
ing  good  nature  which  united  to  produce  the  following  sad 
olunder  must  have  been  great,  indeed : 

•«  Next  Nature  only  help'd  him,  for  look  thorough 
This  whole  book,  thou  shalt  find  he  doth  not  borrow 
One  phrase  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 
Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate, 
Nor  plagiary-like  from  others  gleane, 
Nor  begs  he  from  each  witty  friend  a  scene 

•  Sm  Wood*!  AAmm  Oxomimsts, 
VOL.  n  c 
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To  piece  his  acts  with  :  all  that  he  doth  write 
Is  pure  his  own  ;  plot,  language  exquisite." 

In  the  course  of  this  eulogy,  however,  there  occurs  a  paange 
which  is  so  interesting  and  important  as  contemporary  testimony 
to  the  superior  attractiveness,  the  greater  popularity,  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  when  compared  with  those  of  any  other  dram- 
ttist  of  his  time,  and  especially  Ben  Jonson's,  that  it  is  quite 
worth  preser\''ation,  and  wins  Digges  forgiveness  for  his  bad 
verses  and  his  misplaced  praise. 

«•  So  have  I  seen,  when  CaDsar  would  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  O,  how  the  audience 
Were  ravish'd  !  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence ! 
Wheuv  some  new  day,  they  would  not  hrook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour* d,  Catiline ; 
Sejanus  too,  was  irksome :  they  priz'd  more 
*  Honest '  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  subtil  Alchymist, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist, 
Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  might  ndie 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 
Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire, 
Acted,  have  scarce  defray'd  the  sea-coal  fire. 
And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  Falstaff  come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest,  —  you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 
All  is  so  pester' d :  let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo !  in  a  trice 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-garter' d  gull. 
Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 
"Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look. 
Like  old  coin'd  gold,  whose  lines,  in  every  page. 
Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age."  ♦ 

The  verses  signed  I.  M.  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Marston;  only,  however,  as  it  would  seem« 
because  Marston  was  a  poet  and  a  playwright,  and  no  other 
person  of  the  same  initials  is  knoi^'n  who  would  have  been 
likely  to  write  them.    But  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  much  upon  this 

•  Quoted  from  the  Varwrtm  of  1821,  Vol.  I.  p.  487 ;  there  being  no  oopj  of 
thn  Tory  rare  sparious  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems,  to  which  these  T«rse# 
were  prefixed,  known  to  the  editor  in  this  country.  . 
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aort  of  reasoning,  even  as  to  probability.  These  verses  might 
▼ery  well  have  been  furnished  by  some  person  as  obscure  as 
Lieonard  Bigges  or  Hugh  Holland.  Of  John  Marston  little  is 
known.  He  was  bom  in  Ck>ventry,  graduated  at  Oxford,  wrote 
Satires,  Plays,  and  Pigmalion*9  Image,  a  Poem,  and  dying  in 
1634  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Temple.  Marston's  plays 
mre  very  clumsily  constructed ;  his  comedy  is  coarse,  his  tragedy 
brutal  and  revolting,  and  his  plots  and  language  are  remarkable 
for  their  groesness,  even  allowing  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote; 
but  hifi  characters  have  life  and  individuality ;  and  in  that  bold 
and  significant  imagery  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan 
poetry,  he  has  {longo  inUrvaUo,  certainly)  no  superior  but  Shake- 
speare. 

The  Names  of  the  Principall  Actors  in  all  these  Playes  " 
are  given  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  when 
the  volume  was  published.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  list 
contains  the  names  of  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare's  plays;  though  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  includes  all  **  the  principal "  of  them.  Yet  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  and  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Ck)llier,  that  the  nama 
of  Lawrence  Fletcher,  which  is  first  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
theatre  patent  of  1603,  is  omitted.  The  names  of  John  Wil- 
son, Ben  Jonson,  and  Gabriel  Spencer  whom  Ben  Jonson 
killed,  are  also  left  out  of  the  list.  We  know  that  John  Wil- 
son played  Balthaxar,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  a  part  not  less 
important  than  such  as  were  sustained  by  some  of  those  whose 
names  appear ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  company,  had  not  been  called  upon  to  perform 
some  part  of  at  least  equal  consequence  in  one  or  more  of  the 
thirty-seven  dramas  which  fumifihed  so  much  occupation  and 
brought  so  much  money  to  that  "  cry  of  players.*'  Ben  Jonson's 
name  might  have  been  omitted  at  his  request,  as  he  never  rose  to 
any  distinction  in  the  theatre,  and  at  the  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume was  at  the  height  o|  his  reputation  as  a  poet ;  but  the  reason 
for  the  omission  of  other  names  is  not  so  readily  conjectured. 

The  arrangement  of  the  names  in  this  list  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  arbitrary,  if  not  accidental,  except  in  the  placing 
of  Shakespeare's  at  its  head;  for  whether  in  relation  to  the 
consequence  of  the  actors,  their  age,  or  the  date  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  company,  the  list,  considered  either  is  on« 
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column  b/oken  in  the  middle  for  convenience,  or  as  tmx>,  !i 
quite  promiBcuous  in  its  order,  as  will  fully  appear  on  the 
perusal  of  the  following  brief  biographical  notices  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  it ;  Shakespeare,  whose  biography  is  given  is 
Vol.  I.,  being  of  course  passed  over. 

Richard  Burbadge  was  the  son  of  James  Burbadge,  who  was 
himself  an  actor,  and  whose  name  appears  first  in  a  patent  pro* 
cured  in  1674  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  the  company  which 
performed  under  his  patronage.  James  Burbadge  was  probably 
a  Warwickshire  man  and  a  townsman  of  Shakespeare's  £sther ; 
but  there  were  Burbadges  also  in  Hertfordshire.  It  wae  for  the 
company  to  which  John  Burbadge  belonged,  and  in  fact  by 
them,  that  the  Black-friars  Theatre  was  built,  or  rather  con- 
structed by  the  alteration  of  some  dwelling  houses  —  a  fashion 
lately  revived  in  New  York.  It  has  not  been  discovered  when 
or  where  Richard  Burbadge  was  bom ;  though  the  event  prob- 
ably took  place  between  1564  and  1570 ;  and,  on  the  authority 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton in  1609,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Burbadge  and  Shake- 
speare are  both  of  one  countie,  and  indeede  allmost  of  one 
towne/'  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  former  was  bom  in  War- 
wickshire, near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Halliweli  has,  I  be- 
lieve, after  carefrd  examination  of  the  MS.,  pronoimced  this 
letter  spurious ;  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  yet  assigned 
any  reasons  for  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived.  But  upon 
internal  evidence  the  document  might  be  grievously  suspected. 
For  had  its  supposed  -w-riter  endeavored  to  crowd  into  it  allu- 
sions which  would  be  interesting  to  posterity,  and  which  were 
yet  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  successful.  The  authenticity  of  such  a 
letter  cannot  be  admitted  except  upon  very  strong  external 
evidence :  but  as  it  may  be  genuine,  although  it  rather  seems 
to  be  an  ingenious  fabrication,  it  is  given  below.  It  was  founu 
among  the  papers  of  Lord  Chancellor  ^lesmere,  who  held  the 
Great  Seal  in  the  beginning  of  James  I.*s  reign,  llie  original 
is  not  known  to  exist ;  and  this  copy  is  supposed  by  Blr.  Collier 
to  have  been  furnished  to  Lord  EUesmere  (the  letter  not  being 
addressed  to  him)  <<in  order  to  give  him  some  information 
respecting  the  character  of  the  parties  upon  whose  cause  he 
was  called  upon  to  decide."   It  plainly  refers  to  the  persecu- 
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turn  which  the  players  at  the  Black-Mars  Theatre  suffered  for 
several  yean  at  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  copy  was  made  upon  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
without  address.   It  runs  as  follows : 

(*My  yerie  honored  Lord.  The  manie  good  offices  I  haue 
reeeiued  at  your  Lordship's  hands,  which  ought  to  make  me 
backward  in  asking  further  fayors,  onely  imbouldeneth  me  to 
require  more  in  the  same  kinde.  Your  Lordship  will  be  warned 
howe  hereafter  you  graunt  anie  sute,  seeing  it  draweth  on  more 
and  greater  demaunds.  This  which  now  presseth  is  to  request 
your  Lordship,  in  all  you  can,  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players 
of  the  Black  Fiyers,  who  call  them  selves  by  authoritie  tne  ser- 
Taunts  of  his  Majestie,  and  aske  for  the  protection  of  their  most 
gracious  Maister  and  Sovereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their  troble. 
They  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, neyer  friendly  to  their  calling,  with  the  distrucdon  of  their 
mean 68  of  livelihood,  by  the  pulling  downe  of  their  plaiehouse, 
which  is  a  priuate  theatre,  and  hath  neuer  giuen  occasion  of 
anger  by  ame  disorders.  These  bearers  are  two  of  the  chiefe  of 
the  companie ;  one  of  them  bjr  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who 
liumblie  sueth  for  your  Lordship's  kinde  helpe,  for  that  he  is  a 
man  famous  as  our  English  Roscius,  one  who  iitteth  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action  most  admirably.  By 
the  exercise  of  his  qualitye,  industry,  and  good  behaviour,  he 
hath  be  come  possessed  of  the  Blacke  Fryers  playhouse,  which 
hath  bene  imployed  for  playes  sithence  it  was  builded  by  his 
Father,  now  nere  60  yeres  agone.  llie  other  is  a  man  no  whitt 
less  deservinff  favor,  and  my  especiall  friende,  till  of  late  an 
actor  of  good  account  in  the  companie,  now  a  sharer  in  the 
same,  and  vrriter  of  some  of  our  best  English  playes,  which,  as 
your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queue 
Elizabeth,  when  the  companie  was  called  uppon  to  performe 
before  her  Maiestie  at  Court  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His 
most  gracious  Maiestie  King  James  alsoe,  sence  his  coming  to  the 
crowne,  hath  extended  his  royal  favoiir  to  the  companie  in  di- 
vers waies  and  at  sundrie  tvmes.  This  other  hath  to  name 
William  Shakespeare,  and  tliey  are  both  of  one  countie,  and 
indeede  allmost  of  one  towne :  both  are  right  famous  in  their 
qualityes,  though  it  longeth  not  of  your  Lo.  grauitie  and  wise- 
dome  to  resort  vnto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight 
the  publique  eare.  Their  trust  and  sute  nowe  is  not  to  bee  mo- 
lested in  their  way  of  life,  whereby  they  maintaine  them  selves 
and  their  wives  and  families,  (being  both  maried  and  of  good 
reputation)  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphanes  of  some  of  their 
dead  felloe's. 

«<  Your  Lo  most  bounden  at  com. 
•*C(^vcrar  "H.  S." 
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Burbftdge  was  an  actor  of  some  repute  as  early  as  15lto. 
Thia  we  know  on  the  evidence  of  the  original  cast  of  a  dra- 
matio. performance  contrived  by  Richard  Tarleton,  the  great 
low-comedian  of  that  day,  who  died  in  that  year.  This  per- 
formance, called  the  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sitit,  waa 
a  sort  of  extempore  dialogue  upon  a  prearranged  plot ;  and  in 
the  cast,  or  plat,  of  the  second  part,  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  the  important  characters  of  Gorbodue  and 
Terene  are  assigned  to  ««R.  Burbadg."  ♦  It  is  worthy  of  re^ 
mark,  also,  that,  in  the  often-cited  remonstrance  of  the  Black- 
friars  company,  dated  November,  1689,  the  name  of  Richard 
Burbadge  is  second,  following  that  of  his  father. 

Burbadge  attained  great  eminence  as  an  actor.  Camden,  in 
his  Annals,  stylet  him  **  alter  Botciua,"  (which  distinction,  by 
the  way,  probably  gave  the  fabricator  of  the  Southampton  let- 
ter the  hint  for  the  passage  which  includes  the  quotation  from 
Hamlet  about  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,)  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  sustained  the  principal  heroic  parts  in  all  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  histories,  and  more  serious  comedies, 
on  their  iirst  production.  We  know  that  he  was  the  origina] 
JtomeOf  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Pericles,  Brutus,  Cori' 
olanua.  Prince  Henry,  Henry  V,,  Richard  III,,  and  Shy  lock. 
He  was,  also,  the  favorite,  and,  perhaps,  the  original  Jeronimo 
in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy ;  and  he  performed  the  principal  parti 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  S^nus,  Volpone,  Epicame,  Alchemiet,  and  Catiline. 
We  know  that  he  sustained  these  characters  from  the  Lists  of 
Actors  published  in  old  editions  of  plays  and  from  divers  contem- 
porary allusions,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  in  detail, 
but  chiefly  from  an  elegy  upon  him  in  a  MS.  of  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  very  poor  as  well  as  very 
long ;  and  only  the  first  part,  which  recoimts  some  of  the  char- 
acters  which  Burbadge  sustained,  and  gives  some  other  partic- 
alais  with  regard  to  him,  is  worth  quoting. 

••A  FUKBRAL  ElBOT 

On  the  Death  of  the  Famous  Actor,  Richard  Burbadge,  who  diei 
oti  Saturday  in  Lent,  the  ISth  of  March,  1618. 

**  Some  skilful  limner  help  me  !    If  not  so. 
Some  sad  tragedian  to  express  my  woe  I 

•  This  Plat  U  given  in  fuU  by  Malone,  Vttriunm  ot  im,  ToL  in.  p,  MS 
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Alas  I  he's  gone,  that  could  the  best,  both  limn 

And  act  my  gzief ;  and  'tis  for  only  him 

That  I  invoke  this  strange  assistance  to  it. 

And  on  the  point  invoke  himself  to  do  it : 

For  none  but  TuUy  Tulljr's  praise  oan  tell, 

And  no  man  act  a  grief,  or  act  so  welL 

He's  gone,  and  with  him  what  a  world  are  dead, 

Fkiends,  every  one,  and  what  a  blank  instead ! 

Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a  man 

Not  to  be  match'd,  and  no  age  ever  can. 

Ko  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breath* 

Shall  cry  •  Revenge !'  for  his  dear  father's  death. 

Poor  Romeo  never  more  shall  tears  beget 

For  Julief  s  love  and  cruel  Capulet : 

Haxiy  shall  not  be  seen  as  king  or  prince. 

They  died  with  thee,  dear  Dick,  [and  not  long  sinoej 

Not  to  revive  agam*  Jeronimo 

Shall  cease  to  mourn  his  son  Horatio : 

They  cannot  call  thee  from  thy  naked  bed 

By  horrid  outcry ;  and  Antonio's  dead. 

Edward  shall  lack  a  representative ; 

And  Crookback,  as  benefits,  shall  cease  to  live. 

Tyrant  Macbeth,  with  unwash'd,  bloody  hand. 

We  vainly  now  may  hope  to  understand. 

Brutus  and  Marcius  henceforth  must  be  dumb. 

For  ne'er  thy  like  upon  the  stage  shall  come, 

To  charm  the  faculty  of  ears  and  eyes. 

Unless  we  could  command  the  dead  to  rise. 

Vindex  is  gone,  and  what  a  loss  was  he  1 

Frankford,  Brachiano,  and  Malevole. 

Heart-broke  Fhilaster,  and  Amintas  too. 

Are  lost  for  ever ;  with  the  red-hair'd  Jew, 

Which  sought  the  bankrupt  merchant's  pound  of  flesh, 

By  woman  lawyer  caught  in  his  own  mesh. 

What  a  wide  world  was  in  that  little  space. 

Thyself  a  world— the  Globe  thy  fittest  place  I 

Thy  stature  small,  but  every  thought  and  mood 

Might  throughly  from  thy  face  be  understood ; 

And  his  whole  action  he  could  change  with  ease 

From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles. 

Bo*  let  me  not  foxget  one  ohiefest  part» 
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WKorein,  beyond  the  rest,  he  mov'd  the  heait ; 
The  griered  Moor,  made  jealous  by  a  slare^ 
Who  sent  hk  wife  to  fill  a  tuneless  graye. 
Then  slew  himself  upon  the  bloody  bed. 
All  these  and  many  more  are  with  him  dead.** 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  four  lines  of  this  elegy,  tha 
writer  records  the  ability  of  Burbadge  to  «  both  limn  and  act  ** 
bis  grief.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Burbftdge  was  a  painter,  ai 
well  as  an  actor,  and  that  in  the  art  which  he  did  not  profen, 
he  had  attained  at  least  to  what  was  considered  in  England  in 
his  day  very  considerable  skill.  Mr.  Collier  quotes  from  a  MS. 
volume  belonging  to  the  late  well-known  English  bibliomaniac, 
Mr.  Heber,  the  following  title  of  an  epigram  by  Middleton,  the 
dramatic  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with  Burbadge :  **  On 
the  Death  of  that  great  Master  in  his  art  and  quality,  painting 
and  playing,  R  Burbage."  That  Burbadge,  among  other  por- 
traits, painted  that  of  Shakespeare  himself,  there  jb  good  reason 
to  believe ;  but  upon  this  point  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  Re- 
marks upon  the  Portraits  of  Shakespeare  in  Vol.  I. 

Burbadge  inherited  some  property  from  his  father,  and  became 
rich,  beside,  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  His  income  from 
his  real  estate  alone  was  £300  per  annum,  equal  to  nearly  $10,001 
at  this  day  and  in  this  country  He  died  on  the  13th  of  Marcht 
1618,  and  was  buried  on  the  16th  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
London.  Burbadge,  like  Garrick,  £ean,  Tahna,  Rachel  and 
Matilda  Heron,  was  under  the  ordinary  height.  This  we  leani 
from  the  epitaph  quoted  above : 

«  Thy  stature  small ;  but  every  thought  and  mood 
Might  throughly  from  thy  feoe  be  understood." 

This  fact  sustains  the  opinion  that  the  part  of  Jeronimo  in  Kyd*ft 
tragedy  was  written  for  Burbadge ;  fer  in  that  play  these  axf 
these  references  to  the  size  of  the  hero  : 

•«  ru  not  be  long  away. 
As  short  my  body,  long  shall  be  my  stay ; " 

«•  My  mind's  a  giant,  though  my  bulk  be  small ; " 

which  were  entirely  superfluous  and  out  of  place,  except  m 
quasi  apologies  fer  the  unheroio  stature  of  the  icprcsentadve  of 
the  character  who  spoke  the  lines.   The  attentive  mder  of 
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Bamlei  most  hmve  concluded  that  the  part  of  HamUt  himself 
was  written  for  a  particular  actor,  (as  all  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters douhtleas  were,)  from  the  Queen's  i^logy  for  her  son,  — 
**  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  which  could  have  been  intro- 
duced only  SB  a  penonal  allusion.  It  therefore  seems  that  Bur* 
badge  was  not  only  short,  but  fat.  What  genius  could  bring  a 
modem  audience  to  endure  a  curt  and  pinguid  Hamlet !  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Burbadge  at  Didwich  Ck>llege  which  represents 
him  with  regular  features,  a  full  face,  a  high  forehead,  all  his 
beard,  and  crisp-curled  hair. 

We  know  less  of  the  other  principal  actors  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  than  we  do  of  Burbadge ;  but  eren  were  this  not  the  case, 
they  would  be  dismissed  much  more  briefly  than  he  hos  been  in 
these  memorandums  of  their  lives.  They  left  no  such  claim  as 
his  upon  the  consideration  of  posterity.  The  first  representa- 
tive of  nearly  all  of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  and  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  that  celebrated  company  of  which  Shakespeare  himself 
was  a  member,  all  London  admired  him  living  and  lamented 
him  dead ;  and  his  memory  should  be  ever  held  in  honor  by 
those  who  speak  the  language  that  he  spoke. 

Of  John  Heminge  little  is  known  which  is  of  any  interest 
to  the  world  at  large,  or  even  to  the  most  devoted  student 
of  Shakespeare's  works  or  of  the  literature  and  events  connect- 
ed with  them.*  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  Heminge 
was  bom,  and  no  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with 
theatrical  matters  befbre  1696  has  been  discovered.  In  that 
year,  he,  in  company  with  seven  others,  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  from  repairing  th« 
Bl^ek-friars  Theatre.  His  name  is  the  third  in  the  list  of  sig- 
natures; those  of  Pope  and  Burbadge  preceding  it.  From 
this  and  other  like  circumstances,  we  gather  that  he  was  an 
hnportant  person  in  the  company;  but  no  allusion  to  the  char- 
acter of  Ins  performances  has  come  down  to  us.   One  statement 

•  Maione,  ClMlniera,  and  Mr.  GoIUer  recouot  la  detail  the  blrthe  and  deaths 
of  bit  children,  and  print  hie  will  at  foil  length ;  and  the  last-named  gentla* 
man  duly  expoees  the  grare  omiaeioo  of  the  two  former  to  mentkm  the 
borial  of  'Swynnerton  Heminge,  an  Inflmt,'  on  the  8th  June,  1613."  Bat  I 
inppoee  that  the  worthy  reader  of  Bhakeepeare  Is  about  as  much  Interested  la 
Knowing  the  nomber  of  Ileminge's  ohildren,  and  to  whom  he  left  his  pn^Mrtgi^ 
ss  in  knowing  what  he  ate  for  breakfiut,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  brokea 
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In  luB  will  is  of  oonsequenoe,  from  iti  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
He  there  styles  himself  <*  citixen  and  grocer  of  London ;  "  and 
although  it  is  not  improbable  thai  he  may  have  beoome  a  trades- 
man after  haying  abandoned  the  stage,  (the  will  is  dated  Octo* 
ber  9,  1630,  and  we  know  from  the  Address  to  the  Readers  in 
the  first  folio  that  neither  he  nor  Condell  were  acting  in  1623,) 
still  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  had  been  bred  a  grocer,  and 
that  his  connection  with  the  company  was  rather  of  a  business 
than  of  a  professional  nature.  This  conjecture  receires  con- 
siderable support,  I  think,  from  contemporary  testimony  that 
Heminge  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  must  hare  pre- 
vented him  not  only  from  attaining  any  distinction  as  an  actor, 
but  frx>m  being  eren  a  useful  performing  member  of  the  com- 
pany. In  a  ballad  written  on  the  burning  of  the  Globe  The- 
atre in  1618,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  soon 
after  that  erent,  and  which  is,  doubUess,  the  one  reprinted  in 
the  Gentleman* 9  Mctgagme^  Vol.  LXXXYL  p.  114,  are  these 
lines: 

<«Then  with  swolne  lipps,  like  drunken  Flemminges, 
Distressed  stood  old  stuttering  Heminges." 

From  this  couplet  we  also  learn  that  in  1613  Heminge  was  dia* 
tinguished  from  the  other  members  of  a  company  among  whom 
were  men  of  mature  years,  as  *<  old  Hemings ; "  and  we  may 
hence  reasonably  condude  him  to  have  been  then  about  sixty 
years  of  age — ten  years  Shakespeare's  senior.*  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  the  application  of  the  same  epithet  to  Hemings 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Maaque  of  ChriitmaSff  produced  in  1616; 
Jonson  being  then  forty-three  years  old  himself^ 
Malone  mentions  his  having  seen  in  a  pamphlet,  the  nam^of 

•  My  very  ingtnloiu  firlend,  Q.  None,  Esq^  who  did  dm  the  &Tcr  to  oflto 
to  look  orer  the  prooft  of  thif  work  end  make  taggeetioDa,  expnans  hii 
•nrpiiw  that  no  ■tatement  it  made  in  the  abore  pasnge,  aooording  to  the  ea» 
torn  of  the  Sbakeepearlan  commentaton,  that  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  Mr. 
Collier,  and  all  other  prerioos  writen  upon  this  nitt)ect,  were  either  culpably 
negligent  or  hopeleesly  Ignorant  of  the  very  important  flicts  that  Heminge 
ftnttered,  and  was  called  'old'  in  1618,  allaslon  haring  hitherto  been  mads 
only  to  Jonson's  haring  called  him  < old'  in  1016  —  a  difference  of  three  whole 
years.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Nunc  fbr  his  eolidtnde  and  his  suggestion ;  but  ta 
this  case,  as  in  all  others  like  it,  I  must  decline  accepting  liis  adTioot  ewm 
although  it  is  supported  by  the  eminent  examples  to  which  ha  dirteds  ay 
•ttontion. 

*  flee  OUIbfd's  Jonson,  Vol.  TII.  p,  m. 
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wbich  he  had  forgotten,  the  statement  that  Heminge  was  the 
onginal  perfonner  of  FaitUiffi  *  but  thia  yagoe  and  imauthen- 
tie  testimony  is  worth  aa  little  aa  that  of  the  actor  Roberta*  in 
Ida  letter  to  Pope  in  1729,  that  Heminge  was  a  tragedian  and  a 
printer,  —  Condell  being  his  partner ;  and  there  is  not  much  room 
for  doubt  that  the  most  important  and  intimate  connection 
which  Heminge  had  with  Shakespeare's  plays  was  the  share  he 
took  in  the  publication  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  them* 
The  superintendence  of  that  most  notable  work  fell  into  his  and 
Condell's  hands  because  they  were  at  the  time  of  its  prosecutioa 
the  moat  important  persons  in  the  company  for  which  the  playa 
were  written ;  they  being  named  first  in  the  patent  granted  by 
Charlea  L  to  that  company  aa  his  serranta,  on  hia  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1626.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  aa  haTing  some 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  order  of  arrangement  in  this 
Est  of  '*  Principal  Actors,"  that  of  the  eight  first  named,  Ckm- 
dell  being  the  eighth,  all  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
iA  the  first  folio  except  the  two  who,  so  to  speak,  edited  it. 
They  with  Burbadge  were  the  three  of  hia  « fellows  "  who  had 
the  distinction  of  being  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  hia  will : 
he  left  them  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  each  (equal  to 
nearly  forty  dollars  with  us)  •*  to  buy  them  ringes." 

Aa  Heminge  made  his  ndll  upon  the  9th  October,  1680,  and 
it  was  prored  on  the  11th,  he  died  either  on  the  9th  or  10th  of 
that  month.  Heminge  was  *•  a  rich  follow  enough,*'  aa  all  ci^mi- 
ble  and  prudent  actors  or  theatrical  proprietors  were  in  his  day. 

Augustine  Phillips  appears  to  hare  been  a  musician  and  an 
actor  of  comic  parts.  No  record  of  his  performance  of  such 
parts  has  been  discorered ;  but  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  to 
his  apprentice  his  <•  citteme,  bandore,  and  lute ; "  and  one 
of  those  ludicrous  metrical  pieces  called  jigs,  written  by  him 
or  for  him,  perhaps  both,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Re- 
gister in  1696,  under  the  title  of  Phillip*  Jig  of  the  Slipper§. 
These  jigs  were  in  doggerel  rhyme,  and  were  partly  spoken, 
partly  sung,  by,  in  most  cases,  a  single  comic  performer,  who 
usuaUy  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  stanzas  with  dandng 
to  the  pipe  and  tabor.  The  low  comic  songs  still  heard  is 
England,  in  which  there  ia  a  mixture  of  q[>eech  and  song. 

•  Varwrum  h1.  of  1821,  Tol.  IH.  ^  187 
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tnd  in  the  execution  of  which  the  peribnner  dances  to  the 
•ymphonj  played  hj  the  hand  between  the  stanus,  are  di* 
rect  descendants  and  fair  lepi'osontativee  <^  the  old  Jigs.  The 
date  of  Phillips'  birth  is  unknown ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to 
plaj  Sardanapalut  in  Tarleton's  Second  Fart  of  The  Shmn 
Deadfy  Situ  in  1588.  His  name  appears  in  the  casts  of  Evmy 
hian  in  his  Humour^  Every  Man  otU  of  hit  Humour,  and  SS^jimutt 
published  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Jonson's  plays,  1616 ;  and 
he  appears,  from  the  position  which  it  holds  in  petitions  and  pat- 
ents, to  have  been  a  person  of  some  importance  ia  the  company. 
He  died  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1605,  leaving  behind  him  a 
handsome  property  for  a  man  in  his  station.  He  bequeathed 
•*  a  thirty  shillings  peeoe  in  gould "  to  Shakespeare  and  seren 
other  of  his  fellow-aotors ;  Shakespeare  being  the  first  named 
among  them. 

William  Kempe  was  a  fomous  actor  in  hii  day.  He  was 
at  two  periods  the  leading  comedian  of  the  company  for  which 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written,  and  was  considered  the  wor- 
thy successor  of  the  great  Tarleton.  As  to  the  date  of  bos 
birdi,  we  can  only  venture  a  ooi^jeoture,  founded  on  the  foet 
that  in  1589  Thomas  Nash  dedicated  one  of  his  attacks  vptm 
Martin  Marprelate  entitled  An  Almond  for  a  PamU,^  « To 
that  most  comicall  and  conceited  cavalier,  Monsieur  du  Eempe, 
Jest-monger  and  Vice-gerent  generall  to  the  Ghost  of  Dick 
Tarlton ; "  and  speaks  of  him  in  that  tract  as  one  whose  rep- 
utation is  known  abroad.  To  have  attained  such  distinctian, 
he  must  have  been,  at  the  very  least,  twenty  years  old,  and 
probably  was  four  or  five  years  older.  There  is  ample  contem- 
porary evidence  that  he  was  the  greatest  comic  actor  of  his  time 
in  England.  We  know  that  he  was  the  original  Dogberry^  and 
that  he  also  played  Peter  in  Romeo  and  JuUei,f  He  also  plajred 
In  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  hie  Humour  ;  but  we  have  no  evidoiee 
from  which  to  decide  what  part  he  sustained,  and  no  direct 
testimony  as  to  his  having  appeared  in  any  other  plays.  In  The 
Return  from  Pamaeeue^  an  anonymous  play  written  about  the 
oeginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Kempe,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  characters,  is  q;K>ken  <^  as  very  famous,  and 

*  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  \ 
t  See  Notes  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  IT.  Sc.  2,  and  Borneo  ami  JeMtL 
kOt  IV.  Sc.  6. 
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is  repraented  as  showing  Philcmutua  —  a  Cambridge  scholar^ 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  stage  —  how  he  is  to  act  a  ibol« 
isb  mayor  or  a  ibolish  Justioe  of  the  peacei"  *  This  pasnge  was 
aeoepted  by  Malone  as  endence  that  *'  he  was  the  original  Jus- 
tice Shallow."  It  is  hardly  so  deoisxre  in  its  character ;  but  it 
■iiwiiij  somewhat  to  sustain  a  rery  probable  ooi^jectnre. 

Kempe,  like  all  the  low  comedians  of  his  time,  sought  to 
■muse  his  audience  not  only  by  his  rq>resentation  of  the  char- 
acter which  he  for  the  time  assumed,  but  by  an  eztemporal 
exhibition  of  his  own  humor,  whim,  and  wit.  He  was  eel* 
ebrated  for  his  success  in  this  function  of  his  'quality ; '  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  to  curb  an  exceviYe  partiality 
for  it,  both  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  audience,  —  a  partiality 
from  which  the  authors  of  the  plays  in  which  he  appeared,  in- 
cluding Shakespeare  himself,  had  si^ered,  —  that  the  latter  wrote 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  third  Act  of  Hamiet  in  which 
the  clowns  are  directed  to  *•  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them."  Kempe  iqppears  to  have  written  several  Jigs,  the  entries 
of  three  of  which  iqppear  in  the  Stationen*  Register.f  One  of 
them  was  called  The  Kitehen-ttuff  Woman^  another  was  «•  be- 
twixt a  souldior,  a  miser,  and  Sym  the  clown  : "  neither  of  them 
is  known  to  exist.  Kempe  was  a  famous  morris-dancer;  and 
another  publication  under  his  name,  one  copy  of  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  Kemp*  wine  daiee  wondeff  Ixmd.,  1600,  is  ao 
account  of  his  foat  of  dancing  a  morris  from  London  to  Nor^ 
wieh.t 

Kempe  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  visited 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  This  appears  from  a  quotatum 
made  by  Mr.  Halliwell  from  the  Sloane  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  which,  under  the  date  of  September  2,  1601,  he  is 
^nenticmed  as  •*  Kemp,  a  certain  comedian,  who  made  a  journey 
into  Germany  and  Italy,"  &c  {   He  had  made  a  sort  of  an* 

•  ActrV.BcS.  Seethenprtiitoftbkpli^iBHawkiii/Or^nqf 0^A^ 
Ush  Drama,  Vol.  m.  p.  270. 

I  See  the  Rer.  Mr.  Dyoe^t  Introdnctkm  to  Keiiipe*t  Nine  Dayif  Wmder^ 
pabUihed  by  the  Camden  Society. 

X  Bee  Notes  on  AWt  WeU  that  End*  Well,  Act  n.  Bo.  2. 

{  **  1001.  September  i.  Kemp,  mimna  qnidam,  qnl  peregratlonem  quaa> 
lam  in  Oermanlam,  et  Italiam,  instttnerat,  per  mnltoa  errorea,  et  infortiinla 
■na  reremai :  mnlta  refcrt  de  Anthcmio  Shirl^,  eqnite  anrato,  qnem  Rom 
(lagatnm  Peraicom  agentum)  conrenerat.''  See  tiie  Ludm  Omventrkr,  pob 
Itahed  by  the  ifhakeepeare  Sodetiy,  p.  410. 
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nouncement  at  the  end  of  the  Nin§  Dojff  Wander  that  he  would 
go  to  Rome,  Jeroialem,  Yenioe^"  and  other  places ;  and  in 
John  Bay's  TVaveli  of  CAtm  Bngluh  BroiMsn,  1607,  he  is  tepre- 
tented  (perhaps,  however,  hj  dramatic  license)  as  being  in  Yen- 
ice  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  and  as  haying 
an  interview  with  him.  There  are  also  allusions  in  popular  bal- 
lads to  Kempe's  visits  to  Borne  and  France ;  and  his  notoriety 
as  a  morris- dancer  was  so  great  that  his  joumeyings  were  called 
dances.  Thus,  in  Ths  lUium  from  PomoMut,  —  «  Weloama 
M.  Kempe  from  dancing  a  Moxris  over  the  Alpes." 

Kempe  did  not  always  remain  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
(Shakespeare's)  oompany,  but  twice  left  it  for  AUeyn's ;  onee 
befbre  June,  1692,  and,  after  returning  to  his  eaiiy  associates, 
again  about  1600.  The  first  we  leam  from  the  title-page  oi  A 
Knaeke  to  knot90  a  Knave,  a  play  brought  out  by  AUeyn's  com- 
pany between  June  0  and  12,  1692,^  in  which  title  a  very  stupid 
scene  is  specially  set  fbrth  as  «<  Kemp's  applauded  Menimenti 
of  the  Men  <^  (jh>teham,"  &c. ;  the  second  from  Henslowe's  iH- 
or^,  in  which  there  are  records  of  payments  made  to  him  in 
1602.t 

The  date  of  Kempe's  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have 
ocouzred  between  1606,  when  he,  Armyn,  and  others  were  com- 
plained against  for  caricaturing  upon  the  stage  of  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre  one  or  more  of  the  worshipfiill  aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London,  to  thrir  great  scandall,  and  the  lessening  of 
their  authority,"  and  1609,  when  Decker's  QulTe  Hornbook  wai 
published,  in  which  Kempe,  Tarleton,  and  Singer  are  spoken 
of  as  among  the  fools  that  were.  X  Kempe  might  have  been 
rich,  for  of  course  his  receipts  were  large  and  constant;  but  the 
antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to  discover  his  will ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  he  squandered  what  he  earned,  and* 
had  nothing  to  bequeath,  i  There  is  a  wood  out  of  a  monot- 

•  See  Rer.  Mr.  Dyoe't  Intiodootioii  to  the  Osmden  Sooiety't  reprfat  of  tkr 
Nine  Dayi  Wander* 

t  See  the  Shoketpewe  Sooiety't  reptint  of  ^  IHari' 

X  The  entire  paneege  la  quoted  by  Matoae  fan  the  Yoirlanm  ed.  oC  US, 
ToL  in.  p.  IW. 

}  For  a  Tery  fbw  of  the  ftatementi  In  thia  and  othere  of  theae  blognphkd 
notlcea  the  preaent  editor  la  Indebted  to  the  Mmioin  tf  ikt  iVtnetjpol  A§ton  *i 
Siutkesp0an?s  Fla^  \fj  that  Indnatrlooa  Shakeapearian  aatlqoary,  Mr.  John 
Payne  GolUer ;  bat  eren  Mr.  OoUler'a  aaaldaity  haa  been  able  to  bring  to  UfM 
npon  this  snl^eot  Tery  little  new  matter  whldi  poaaeoiea  any  intrinalc  intarat 
•r  lelatiT*  Taloe. 
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dancer  upon  the  title-page  of  Kempe's  Nitte  Days*  Wonder;  bat 
It  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  a  portrait  of  Kempe  himself. 

Thomas  Pope's  mother  was  Agnes  Webbe;  and  as  in  1660 
an  Agnes  Arden,  whose  maiden  name  was  Webbe,  granted  a 
lease  to  Alexander  Webbe  of  certain  property  then  occupied  by 
Richard  Shakespeare,*  it  seems  quite  probable  that,  like  other 
associates  of  Shakespeare's  manhood,  Pope  was  a  native  of  War- 
wickshire, and  that  their  boyhood  was  passed  amid  the  same 
scenes,  and  perhaps  in  occasional  companionship.  The  date  of 
Pope's  birth  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  that  he  was  at  least 
as  old  as  Shakespeare,  we  know  from  the  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  plat  of  Tarleton's  Second  Part  of  Tht  Seven  Deadly  Smif 
as  the  representative  of  Arbaehu.f  Pope  was  a  low-comedian, 
or  down,  as  such  actors  were  called  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and 
attained  distinction  in  this  department  of  acting,  and  prom- 
inence as  a  member  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company.  His 
name  appears  in  the  casts  of  Every  Man  in  hie  Humour  and 
Every  Man  out  of  hie  Humour^  published  in  Jonson's  folio  of 
1616 ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  parts  he  sustained  either  in 
these  plays  or  Shakespeare's,  or  in  what  others  he  appeared. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Shakespeare's  company  (then 
caUed  **Hi8  Miyesties  Servants  ")  in  1603,  and  he  died  between 
July  of  that  year,  when  his  will  ii  dated,  and  February  13, 1604, 
when  it  was  proved.  We  learn  from  that  document  that  he 
was  a  man  of  substance. 

Of  George  Bryan  nothing  Is  known  except  that  he  performed 
an  inferior  part  in  Tarleton's  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly 
Sme,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  an  actor  before  1588.  It  is 
somewhat  noteworthy  that  he,  Pope,  and  Phillips  were  distin- 
guished by  the  prefix  *  Mr.,'  which  in  their  day  was  given  only 
to  *  persons  of  worship.' 

Henry  Condell  or  Cimdall  has  a  claim  upon  the  tmdying  grat- 
itude of  posterity  as  being  one  of  the  two  **  pious  fdlows"  of 
Shakespeare  who  gave  the  world  his  works.  Condell's  name  first 

*  The  document  is  given  in  Mr.  Halllweiri  Life  of  Skakupeart^  ^  10. 

t  Thd  reader  who  Is  dedrona  of  oonsnlting  this  plat  will  find  it  in  the  FM 
orum  edition  of  18:21,  YoL  TII.  n.  848,  printed  in  the  exact  form  In  which  M 
was  written. 
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appears  in  our  dramatic  literature  in  the  folio  of  Ben  Jonaon'i 
plays,  published  in  1616,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  a  performer 
in  Every  Man  in  hia  Humowr^  when  it  was  first  played  in  1598 ; 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  original  actors  of  the  counterpart  of 
that  play.  He  played  in  most  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  dra- 
mas ;  and  the  appearance  of  his  name  most  frequently  in  the 
Hbts  appended  to  comedies,  gives  some  support  to  a  tradition 
that  he  was  a  comic  actor.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
great  distinction  in  his  profendon;  but  he  had  evidently  the 
respect  of  his  fellow- actors  and  fellow-citizens.  He  was  always 
remembered  by  the  former  on  special  occasions;  and  having 
been  indirectly  attacked  by  Decker,  who  was  alwa3rs  snarling  at 
(tomebody,  for  leaving  London  at  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  he 
was  defended  by  several  of  them  in  a  letter  full  of  expressioni 
of  kindness  and  esteem.  His  holding  the  office  of  ndesman,  or 
assistant  church  warden,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Mary's,  Alderman- 
bury,*  is  evidence  that  he  was  considered  a  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial citizen.  Condell  owned  two  of  the  twenty  shares  tntc 
which  the  property  of  the  Black-friars  Theatre  was  divided, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  very  easy  if  not  affluent  drcum- 
stances  for  a  man  of  his  station.  He  had  ceased  to  act  beftire 
the  publication  of  the  first  fblio  of  Shakespeare's  pla3rs ;  but  he 
retained  his  interest  in  the  theatre  until  his  death,  as  we  leani 
from  his  will.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  hie 
country  house  at  Fulham ;  but  died  in  London,  and  was  buried, 
in  the  night  time,  according  to  his  own  direction  g^ven  in  his 
will,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1627,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
Aldermanbury. 

William  Sly's  ancestors  may  have  «« come  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror ; "  but  more  probably  the  Conqueror  found  them  in 
England  when  he  arrived  there.  The  actor's  pedigree  is  quite 
as  uncertain  as  the  tapster's;  and  unless  the  allusions  of  the 
latter  to  Warwickshire  matters  may  be  taken  as  a  sly  hit  of 
Shakespeare's  at  his  fellow-actor,  and  as  some  evidence  that  the 
latter  came  from  that  qfficina  histrionum,  we  are  without  any 
Information  as  to  his  origin.  Sly  was  one  of  the  actor  in  the 
Second  Part  of  The  Seven  DetuLly  Sins,  and  so  must  have  at- 
tained early  manhood  by  1588.    Six  years  after  that  date  he  waf 

*  ftee  Chalmers*  Apology  /or  the  BeUecen,       p.  488 
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probably  a  member  of  Henslowe'e  company,  as  his  name  appean 
in  the  old  manager's  diary  as  the  purchaser  of  a  jewel  (which 
he  paid  fcnr  but  in  part  and  Tery  irregularly)  and  as  the  wearer 
of  a  suit  called  by  Henslowe  *<Perowe*8  sewt."  *  In  1596  he 
was  one  of  the  Lrard  Chamberlain's  Playeors,  his  name  being  the 
seventh  in  the  list  of  thn^  who  petitioned  the  Privy  Council 
tliat  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  repairing  the  Black-friars ; 
Shakespeare's  being  fifth.  He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
i'oro]>any  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1608.  There  is 
reasctfi  to  suppose  that  he  played  light  comic  parts,  from  the 
character  assigned  to  him  by  his  own  proper  name  in  the  Induc- 
tion to  Maiston's  Maleontent;  t  and  the  occurrence  there  of  a 
phrase,  **  No,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  ease,'*  which  is  repeated 
almost  word  for  word  by  Otrie  in  Hamlet,  caulbd  Malone  to 
conjecture,  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  latter  part  was 
filled  by  Sly.  His  name  appears  in  the  original  casts  of  Every 
Man  in  hie  Humour,  Every  Man  out  of  hie  Humour,  SefonuSf  and 
Volpone.  He  had  an  illegitimate  son ;  and  left  some  property 
to  two  women  not  related  to  him,  by  a  nuncupatiye  will  which 
was  ineffectually  contested  by  his  next  of  kin.} 

Of  Richard  Cowley  but  little  is  known  —  not  when  or  whm 
he  was  bom,  who  were  his  companions,  or  what  his  circum- 
stances* He  was  old  enough  to  play  sereral  minor  parts  in 
Tarleton's  Second  Part  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  these  notes ;  but  what  parts  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell ;  and  he  died  in  March,  1618.  We  know  that  he  played 
Veryee  to  Kempe's  Dogberry,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ;i  but 
have  no  record  of  his  connection  with  any  other  drama,  either 
by  Shakespeare  or  any  of  his  contwnporaries. 

John  Lowin  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lowin,  a  carpenter,  and 
was  bom  in  1676.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  before  1602,  when, 
as  Malone  discovered  fh)m  Henslowe's  Diary,  he  was  a  member 
of  Alleyn  and  Henslowe's  company,  whidi  performed  at  the 
Fortune  Theatre.   The  presence  of  his  name  in  the  original 

•  8ee  Boswell'i  Malone,  (FaWorvm  ed.  of  1821,)  Yol.  lU.  p.  814;  asd  Bn 
■Iowe*ii  Diary,  pabllshed  by  the  Sta»ke8peure  Society,  p.  M. 
^  See  Blanton's  Works,  ed.  HaUiwell,  YoL  II.  p.  19V. 
i  See  Chalmen'  Apdogy  far  the  AUeetn,  Ac,  p.  441 
I  8e«  NolMOD  that  pitj,  AetlT.  fle.  9,  p.  MT. 
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etmt  of  8^fanu$,*  which  was  first  perfonned  by  the  *'  Kingi 
MigeBties  Servants "  in  1603,  shows  that  by  that  time  he  had 
become  one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-actors.  Lowin  appears  not 
to  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  company  until  after  his  marriage 
with  a  widow,  named  Hall ;  and  from  this  fact,  which  he  dis- 
corered,  Mr.  Collier  reasonably  concludes  that  the  lady  brought 
her  husband  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  greater  interest  in 
the  Black-Mars  Theatre  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
able  so  soon  to  obtain ;  for  in  1608  he  owned  a  share  and  a  hal^ 
then  valued  at  £350,  which  is  equal  to  about  $10,500  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  present  day.  In  Wright's  Hiatoria  Hisirionica,  pub- 
lished in  1699,  Tmemant  an  old  play-goer,  says  of  Lowin,  *<In 
my  time,  before  the  wars,  Lowin  used  to  act  with  mighty  ap- 
plause FtUttt^,  Moro$e,  Volpanef  Mammon  in  Ths  Alchemiitf 
and  MeUuUiut  in  The  MaitTa  Tragedy ;  "  but  in  none  of  these 
characters  was  he  the  original  performer.  He  played  Aubrey  in 
The  Bloody  Brother^  and  Belleur  in  The  Wild  Qoose  Chate,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Eubulut  in  The  Picture^  and  DotMtian 
in  The  Roman  AcCor,  by  Massinger,  and  Bosola  in  Webster's 
Duchese  of  Ma(/i.  Bownes  also  says,  in  his  Boioius  AnylieoHut, 
that  Betterton  received  instructions  how  to  play  Henry  VIIL 
from  Shakespeare  through  Davenant  and  Lowin,  the  latter  of 
whom  «« had  his  instructions  from  Shakespeare  himself."  That 
he  attained  distinction  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  there  is 
no  doubt.  In  an  attack  on  Ben  Jonson,  published  in  1632,  he 
and  Taylor  are  selected  as  representatives  of  their  profession : 

•«  Lett  Lowine  cease,  and  Taylore  feare  to  touch 
The  loathed  stage ;  for  thou  hast  made  ytt  such. 

Albxandbr  Qill."  t 

In  1633  a  play,  called  The  Tamer  Tamed,  which  was  acted  at 
the  Black-frian,  having  given  offence  by  its  **  oaths,  profane- 
ness,  and  ribaldry,"  the  order  for  its  withdrawal  was  addressed 
by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels,  •*  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Lowin,  or  any  of  the  King's  Players  at  the  Blackfriars ; " 
and  the  apology  and  submission  was  received  at  the  hands  of 
Lowin  and  Swanston.  After  the  Civil  Wars  Lowin  became 
very  poor,  and  kept  an  inn,  **  the  Three  Pidgeons  at  Brentford, 
where  he  died  very  old."  {   In  1652  he  and  Taylor  published 

*  Jonson's  Works,  foL  1618. 

t  See  JoDson's  Work*,  ed.  Oiflbrd,  YoL  YI.  p. 

t  deo  Wrights  HitUtria  BtUritmiea, 
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Fletcher's  Wild  Goose  Ch<ue,  which  could  not  be  found  wheo 
the  folio  of  1647  was  printed :  their  object  was  to  reliere  their 
pressing  wants,  lliere  is  a  portrait  of  Lowin  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  at  Oxford,  England,  inscribed  **  1640  JEtat,  64."  It 
represents  him  as  portly,  with  a  full  face,  a  slight  moustache 
and  peaked  beard,  and  long  flowing  locks. 

Of  Samuel  Crosse  nothing  whatever  is  known  except  that  he 
performed  in  these  plays. 

Alexander  Cooke  appears  not  to  haye  attained  any  distinctioa 
in  his  profession  He  performed  in  most  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays, 
uiid  in  some  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  parentage,  or  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  died  between 
January  and  May,  1614,  as  appears  by  the  dates  of  the  making 
and  the  proving  of  his  will ;  and  that  document  *  shows  that  he 
had  but  very  little  personal  and  no  real  property. 

Of  Samuel  Gilbume  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Augustine  Phillips  before  mentioned  in  this 
list  of  actors,  and  that  the  latter  left  him  by  will  forty  shilUngs, 
various  articles  of  handsome  clothing,  and  a  base  vioLf 

Robert  Armin  was  a  noted  if  not  a  great  comedian,  and  re* 
ceiyed  instructions  in  his  art  from  Tarleton.  This  we  know 
Cram  a  passage  in  Tarleton*i  JesU,  which  relates  that  Armin, 
being  a  goldsmith's  apprentice,  went  often  to  a  tenant  of  Tarle- 
ton's  for  money  due  to  his  master ;  and  finding  his  steps  taken 
in  vain,  he  wrote  on  a  wainscot  of  the  house  some  verses  not  in 
any  way  worth  the  space  they  would  occupy  here,  to  which 
Tarleton,  who  lived  in  the  house,  replied,  in  others  no  better, 
that  the  boy  wa^  a  wag,  and  should  be  his  adopted  son,  and 
wear  his  clown's  suit  aiter  him.  The  account  goes  on  to  state, 
that  **  the  boy,  reading  this,  so  loved  Tarleton  after,  that  re- 
garding him  with  more  respect,  he  used  to  his  plays,  and  fell 
in  a  league  with  his  humour:  and  private  practice  brought 
nini  to  present  playing,  and  at  this  hour  performs  the  same, 
a'here,  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  men  may  see  him."  We 

•  See  Chftlmen'  Apolon  M     Bdmmt,  kn^  p.  447. 
r  For  UUi  will,  See  JUiL,  p.  431. 
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know  that  Armin  wm  a  member  of  the  King's  oompuiy  ia 
1603,  his  name  appearing  in  the  patent  granted  by  James  I.  to 
that  company  in  that  year ;  but  how  much  earlier  he  was  one 
of  Shakespeare's  fellows  we  cannot  determine ;  fi>r  of  Tarleton's 
JetU  there  is  no  earlier  edition  known  than  that  of  1611.  Ths 
date  of  Armin's  birth  is  unknown ;  but  as  Tarleton  died  in  1588, 
Armin,  who  must  then  have  been  at  least  fifteen  years  old,  was, 
consequently,  at  least  thirty  in  1603.  Armin  wrote  or  gave  hit 
name  to  several  pamphlets,  none  of  which  seem  to  have  possessed 
much  interest,  and  of  which  only  one  among  those  still  existing 
will  repay  examination  at  the  present  day.  It  is  called  A  Nut 
•f  Ninniet;  and  consists  of  tales,  most  of  them  dull  enough,  of 
tLe  adventures  and  practical  jokes  of  professional  Fools  and 
Jesters.*  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Italian  Tailor  and 
his  Boy,  which  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Straparola, 
Armin  says  that  he  *«  hath  been  writ  down  an  ass  in  his  time, 
and  pleads  imder  formd  pam^perit  in  it  still,  notwithstanding  his 
constableship  and  office."  This  passage  justifies  the  surmise 
that  he  may  have  played  Dogbmry  after  Kempe,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, and,  except  the  mention  of  Armin's  name  in  the  original 
cast  of  Jonson's  S^^us,  is  the  only  information  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  regard  to  the  plays  in  which  he  performed. 
Armin  was  living  in  1611.  When  he  died,  or  whether  he  had 
accumulated  any  property,  we  do  not  know.  He  appears  to  have 
been  respected  and  kindly  thought  of  by  those  who  knew  him. 

William  Ostler  went  early  upon  the  stage.  He  was  one  ot 
that  singular  body.  The  Children  of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and 
took  part  in  the  original  production  of  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster 
in  1601.t  Ostler  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Company  in  1604, 
and  \b  supposed  by  Mr.  Collier,  though  it  would  seem  merely  on 
accoimt  of  his  youth,  to  have  then  sustained  female  parts.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  performers  in  Jonson's  Alehomiat  and 
OUiline  ;  also  in  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher's  Captain,  Bonduoa,  and 
ValenHna;  and  he  played  Antonio  in  Webster's  Duoheta  of  Mal/l 
when  it  was  first  produced  in  1616.  He  attaincnl  some  distiao- 
tion,  and,  as  Chalmers  pointed  out,  was  addressed  by  Davies,  in 

*  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

t  See  JonaoD's  Work*,  fol.  1616,  for  the  anthoritj  for  this  and  other  ateilal 
•tAtements ;  oonceming  which  parUcular  reforence  ii  no  longer  naroawfy. 
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bk  Samrg^  •/  FoUy^  publiihed  about  1611,  as  "the  Roaeiua  ol 
theie  times ; "  the  Talue  of  which  oompliment  could  have  been 
better  judged  by  thoee  who  knew  Ostler  and  Davies,  and  the 
reUticns  between  them,  than  it  can  be  by  us  of  to-day.  The 
period  of  his  death  is  imknown. 

Nathan  or  Nathaniel  Field,  commonly  called  Nat  Field,  was 
the  son  of  a  Puritan  preacher,  and  was  bom  at  London  in  1587.* 
His  name  Arst  appears  in  our  dramatic  literature  as  one  of  The 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  by  whom  Ben  Jonson's  Cyfi- 
thia'9  Revek  and  PoeiatUr  were  orij^nally  produced  in  1600  and 
1601,  when  Field  was  but  thirteen  years  old.  In  1607  he 
played  Bussy  <fAmboi»  in  George  Chapman's  tragedy  of  the 
same  name.  We  do  not  know  of  any  particular  character  sui^ 
tabled  by  him  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
tt>  enumerate  those  which  he  performed  in  dramas  by  other  au- 
thors. A  portrait  of  him  is  still  eTiBting  in  Ihilwich  College ;  and 
as  from  that  we  know  that  he  was  handsome,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures, brown  hair,  and  a  face  capable  of  tender  expression,  it 
has  been  not  unreasonably  suppos^  that  he  played  women's 
parts.  In  this  portrait  he  wears  a  light-colored  doublet,  which, 
with  its  falling  coUax,  is  singularly  embroidered  or  guarded  on 
the  seams  with  black  lace.  Field  attained  such  eminence  in  his 
profession  that  his  name  was  coupled  with  Burbadge's.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  company  in  1613,  and 
probably  did  not  become  permanently  a  member  of  the  King's 
company  until  1615  or  1616 ;  and  as  Shakespeare  died  in  the 
latter  year.  Field  could  hardly  have  been  the  original  repre- 
sentative of  any  of  his  characters.  Field  was  not  only  an  actor, 
but  the  author  of  The  Faithful  ShepherdeaSt  Woman  is  a  Weather' 
cock,  and  The  AmetuU  for  Ladies;  three  comedies  popular  in 
their  day,  and  of  some  intrinsic  merit.  He  also  was  concerned 
with  Massinger  in  the  production  of  The  Fatal  Dowry.  Field 
was  a  recognized  wit ;  but  of  his  jests  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  only  one  is  worth  repetition.  A  nobleman  connected  with 
him,  but  whose  branch  of  the  funily  spelled  the  name  Feild^ 
asked  him  how  this  came  about.  **I  don't  know,"  said  the 
actor,  **  unless  it  was  because  my  branch  of  the  family  first 

^  See  Culller's  Litu  <tf  the  Ftinc^  Aatort,  kc^  pnbUebed  by  the  Shsto 
ipMre  Sorletj. 
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letmed  to  spell."  The  same  repartee  has  been  asfdgued  to  otha 
lips.  Field,  with  an  ample  income,  spears  to  have  been  im 
proyident,  like  almost  all  of  his  profession.  There  ia  a  letter 
extant  in  which  he,  Maaanger,  and  Robert  Dabome  pray  Hen 
slowe  for  a  loan  of  five  pounds  on  a  play  that  they  were  ^Titing, 
that  they  may  be  released  from  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  Mr. 
OitTord  supposes  that  this  play  may  hare  been  Th9  Fatal  Dow 
ry.*  There  are  also  two  other  similar  notes  from  him,  each 
asking  for  an  advance  of  ten  pounds.t  In  1610  Field's  name 
occurs  as  the  seventh  in  a  patent  granted  to  the  company  by 
King  James ;  and  the  following  MS.  epigram  of  the  time,  in 
satirizing  him  for  his  jealousy,  also  brings  to  light  the  Uu:t  that 
he  had  succeeded  Burbadge  as  Othello : 

**DeAgeUoH  Othello, 

Field  is,  in  sooth,  an  actor —  all  men  know  it— 
And  is  the  true  Othello  of  the  Poet. 
I  wonder  if  'tis  true,  as  people  tell  us. 
That,  like  the  character,  he  is  most  jealous. 
If  it  be  so,  —  and  many  living  swear  it,  — 
It  takes  not  little  from  the  actor's  merit ; 
Since,  as  the  Moore  is  jealous  of  his  wife, 
Field  can  display  the  passion  to  the  life.'*  % 

Field's  name  does  not  appetir  in  the  patent  granted 
Charles  I.  to  his  players  in  1625 ;  and  nothing  is  known  of 
him  from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1632. 

John  Underwood  appears  to  have  been  a  very  useful  thougli 
not  a  distinguished  actor.  He  was  originally  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  like  several  other  members  of 
that  body  }  became  an  actor  at  the  Black- friais  in  his  manhood. 
He  sustained  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthia* e  Revele  when 
it  was  produced  in  1600;  and  as  he  did  not  play  in  the  sami 
author's  Epicame  which  was  produced  by  the  *  Children '  in 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  Gifford't  edition  of  ManiDger'e  Works,  ToL  L 
p.  XT.  and  p.  xxxTl. 

t  8ee  The  AUeyn  Papers,  published  by  the  Shak.  Soe.,  p.  48  aod  p.  66 

X  Quoted  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  formerly  in  the  pOMeuloD  of  Mr.  H«lMr«  Cl 
BBffliDd,  before  alluded  to  In  these  Notea. 

I  Bae  Wrigfat'fi  Hutoriu  Bistrionica,  1690. 
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1609,  and  did  play  in  the  Alchemist  which  was  brought  ont  bj 
the  King's  company  in  1610,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  he 
joined  the  latter  company  at  about  the  former  date.  It  is  not 
known  what  parts  he  sustained ;  but  from  the  character  of  the 
very  numerous  plays  in  which  he  is  recorded  as  having  been  one 
of  the  principal  actors,  he  was  probably  a  comedian.  The  date 
at  which  he  joined  the  company  for  which  Shakespeare  wrote 
his  dramas,  1609,  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  could  have  been 
the  original  actor  of  characters  in  but  very  few  of  them.  Un- 
derwood 4ied  in  1624;  and  from  his  will*  we  learn  that  he 
owned  shares  in  the  Curtain  Theatre  as  well  as  the  Black-friars 
and  the  Globe.  His  wife  had  died  before  him ;  and  he  left  his 
young  orphan  children  in  the  guardianship  of  certain  of  his 
loring  and  kind  fellows."  The  regard  in  which  this  company 
of  actors  held  each  other,  and  the  confidence  which  they  seem 
to  have  reposed  in  each  other,  are  constantly  apparent  in  all  the 
surriving  records  of  their  individual  or  collective  transactions. 
This  is  noteworthy  chiefly  because  it  is  on  record,  and  because 
of  the  prominence  g^ven  to  the  association  by  Shakespeare's  con- 
nection with  it ;  for,  to  the  honor  of  actors  be  it  spoken,  what- 
ever may  be  the  professional  jealousies  of  the  stage,  —  which  the 
close  and  candid  observer  will  find  neither  less  nor  greater  than 
those  of  the  forum,  the  bar,  the  consulting  room,  or  the  pulpit,  — 
there  is  among  those  who  tread  it  a  personal  kindliness,  and  a 
readiness  to  share  individual  joys  and  alleviate  individual  sor- 
rows, which  is  not  so  apparent  among  the  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions. In  this  respect  actors,  as  a  class,  are  no  less  distin- 
guished than  (in  spite  of  their  improvidence  and  addiction  to 
pleasure)  they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  by  their  freedom  from 
those  crimes  which  send  men  to  prison  or  the  gallows. 

Nicholas  Tooley,  alias  Wilkinson,  (or  rather  Wilkinson,  alias 
Tooley,)  was  apprenticed  to  the  great  Burbadge.  The  date  uf 
his  birth  is  not  known ;  but  in  1596  he  had  become  a  sharer  in 
the  Black  friars  Theatre ;  his  name  standing  last  in  the  list  of 
those  who  addressed  the  Privy  Council  in  that  year.  His  name 
appears  in  the  original  casts  of  The  Alchemist  and  Catiline,  pro- 
duced by  Shakespeare's  company  in  1610  and  1611,  and  also  in 
many  of  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.   We  do  not 

*  For  this  wUl,  See  the  Variorum  of  1821,  VoL  IIL  p.  214. 
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know  of  any  particular  play  of  hnakespeare's  in  which  he  tp* 
paared.  He  seemi  to  have  been  an  esteemed  though  not  an  em- 
inent actor.  He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  tne  company 
until  hifl  death,  which  took  place  in  1623.  In  his  will  he  left 
considerable  legacies  to  several  of  his  good  Mends  and  fellowi» 
forgave  some  of  them  debts  which  they  owed  him,  directed  sums 
for  which  he  was  surety  on  the  part  of  others  to  be  paid,  and  gsf6 
a  moderate  marriage  portion  to  Sarah  Burbadge,  the  daughter 
of  his  master.  There  is  a  remarkable  codicil  to  his  will,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  will,  the  purpose  of  which  appears  in  this  pas- 
sage :  **  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  my  name  of  Wilkinson 
therein,  [the  will]  I  doe  therefore,  by  this  my  presente  oodicil 
oy  the  name  of  Nicholas  Wilkinson  alias  Tooley,  ratifie,  con- 
firm, 8cc.,  &c.,  .  •  .  •  as  if  I  had  been  so  named  in  my  said  last 
M-ill,  any  omission  of  my  said  name  of  Wilkinson  in  my  said 
^ast  will,  or  any  scruple,  doubt,  &c,  &c.,  .  •  •  •  to  the  oon* 
trary  notwithstanding."  *  This  codicil  he  signed  Nicholas  Wil- 
kinson, alias  Tooley,  having  signed  the  will  Nicholas  Tooley. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  his  name  was  Willdnson,  and 
that  having  assumed  the  name  of  Tooley,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  the  scruples  of  his  family,  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  latter  that  he  actually  forgot  his  right  to  the  former. 

William  Ecclestone's  name  first  appears  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  when  it  was  produced  in 
1610.  At  this  time  Shakespeare  had  retired  from  the  stage, 
thoiigV  he  still  retained  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  and  after- 
ward wrote,  most  probably,  a  play  or  two  for  it.  Ecdestone, 
however,  was  quite  surely  the  original  performer  of  no  charaetef 
of  Shakespeare's;  for  in  1611  he  had  left  the  King's  company 
for  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  the  managemei  t  of  Hen- 
slowe  and  Alleyn ;  f  though  the  appearance  qf  his  name  in  the 
list  of  the  principal  performers  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Honsst  Man*$  Fortune  shows  that  he  had  returned  to  the  fanner 
company  in  1613.  He  continued  a  member  of  this  company 
until  1619  ;  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Charles  I/s  patent 
of  1625.  It  is  not  known  when  he  died,  or  what  were  his  oir- 
eomstances.   He  appears  to  have  attained  no  eminence. 

«  For  the  entire  will.  See  Cbalmera'  Apalogg  for  the  BdteMTt,  tt^  p.  4M. 
t  See  a  copy  of  a  docuoient  showing  thie  In  Mr.  Oollier^  ifcwiirti  M 
ward  AtltyHy  published  by  the  Shak.  Soc,  p.  06. 
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Joseph  Taylor  was  one  of  the  more  important  members  of  the 
ennpany  distinguiBhed  by  Shakespeare's  fellowship.  In  16U8, 
when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  (as  he  was  married  in  1610  and 
was  living  in  1662,)  he  owned  a  share  and  a  half  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre ;  *  and  this  shows  that  his  talent  was  early  man- 
ifested and  recognized.  He  left  the  company  for  a  while;  he 
having  been  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  players  in  1011 ;  t  but 
he  returned  before  1613 ;  and,  as  Mr.  Ck)llier  observes,  •«  he  seema 
to  have  shifted  about  a  good  deal  at  this  period."  To  follow  his 
wanderings,  is  not  worth  our  whUe ;  for  the  interest  which  we 
take  in  him  depends  on  his  connection  with  Shakespeare,  not  his 
separation  from  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  finally  returned  to 
the  King's  company  upon  the  death  of  Burbadge,  which  took 
place  in  1618 ;  and  that  he  succeeded  to  Burbadge's  characters. 
For  in  the  edition  of  John  Webster's  Duchesa  of  Mal/i  published 
in  1623  there  b  a  singular  duplicate  list  of  the  principal  per^ 
formers  in  it;  one  giving  the  original  cast,  in  1616,  and  the 
other  the  cast  at  a  subsequent  date  —  probably  1621  or  1622; 
and  by  this  list  we  learn  that  Burbadge  had  played  Duks  Ferdi* 
nand  at  the  former  date,  and  that  it  was  assigned  to  Taylor  at 
the  latter.  We  also  know  from  Wright's  Hutoria  HUtrUmicm 
that  Taylor  played  Hamlet,  originally  Burbadge's  part,  **  incom- 
parably well ; "  he,  according  to  tradition,  having  been  instructed 
in  it  by  Shakespeare  himself.  He  also  played  logo,  as  Wright 
assures  us,  and  perhaps  was  the  original  performer  of  that  char- 
acter ;  playing  it  to  Burbadge's  Othello,  Taylor's  liame  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  players  which  accompany  the  original 
edition  of  Jonson's  plays;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  and  Massinger's.  In  1626 
Taylor  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  Uie  company  of 
the  King's  Players :  in  1647  he  was  one  of  the  ten  actors  who 
published  the  first  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays.  The  dedication  of  this  volume  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  contains  the  following  interesting  allu- 
sion to  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  play% 
and  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  of  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher's  in  the  same  form  :  — 

*  See  the  Lift  qf  Shakespeare,  Vol.  I.,  for  an  ftppraiMine&t  of  Um  talw  oi 

this  property,  aod  the  names  of  the  owners  in  1608. 
f  See  Mr.  CoUlei's  Memoirs  qf  AUtyn,  p.  M 
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^  JhU  direcUd  hy  the  example  of  /ome,  who  once  Jteered  m  om 
putUiet  ond  Jo  fortunaUlyafpired  to  choofe  your  Honour,  joynei 
with  your  (now  glor\/ied)  Brother,  Patrons  to  the  flowing  compo' 
eiiiotu  of  the  fweet  Swan  of  Avon  Shaxes^eakb  ;  and  fynoe% 
mere  pcarticularly  bound  to  your  Lordfhipe  mojh  conjtant  and  dif" 
fy/ive  Goodnefle,  Jrom  which^  wee  did  for  many  oaUne  yearee  d&- 
rive  a  fuli/ijlence  to  ourfelvee^  and  Protection  to  the  Scene  (nom 
withered  and  condemrCd  ae  we  feare,  to  a  long  Winter  and  jieril' 
Hie)  we  have  prefumed  to  offer  to  your  Selfe,  what  before  wae  never 
printed  of  thefe  Authoure." 

The  theatres  were  shut ;  and  these  poor  actors  were  forced,  ana 
were  permitted,  to  seek  a  subeistence  through  the  sale  for  perusal, 
of  such  plays  as  The  Outtom  of  the  Country t  by  the  very  Pu* 
ritans  who  would  not  permit  such  plays  as  The  Tempeet,  Romeo 
and  Juliet^  Ae  You  Like  It,  King  Lear,  and  Hamlet  to  be  acted  I 
These  were  the  people  who  put  a  stop  to  bear-baiting  **  not  be- 
cause it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  men."  Yet  they  had  yirtuee,  after  a  grim  and  ghostly 
fiishion. 

In  1652  Taylor,  with  Lowin«  as  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
published  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wild  Qooee  Chaee  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  much-needed  pittance  by  the  sale  of  it; 
and  he  died  in  the  next  year,  at  Bichmond,  where  he  was  buried, 
as  we  are  told  by  Wright. 

Of  Eobert  Benfield  we  only  know  that  he  was  a  very  useftd 
member  ol  the  King's  company ;  lus  name  appearing  in  the 
casts  of  a  great  many  of  the  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Webster,  and  others,  which  were  performed  by  that  company. 
He  appears  not  to  have  played  at  the  Black-Mars  (perhaps  no- 
where eke)  until  after  Shakespeare  left  the  stage;  and  most 
probably  was  the  original  performer  of  no  character  in  his  plays. 
He  was  living  in  1647,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  players  who  pub- 
lished Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  in  that  year.  These  facts 
are  established  by  the  dates  of  existing  patents  and  Usts  of  acton 
in  which  his  name  appears. 

Robert  Oough's  name  appears  in  the  plat  of  the  Second  Part 
of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine  in  a  position  which  makes  it  more 
than  probable  that  he  sustained  the  character  of  Aepaeia*  But 
though  young  enough  to  play  a  woman  in  1688,  he  was  man 
nough  to  marry  the  sister  of  lus  fellow  Augustine  Phillips  in 
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1602.*  Gkmgh  wm  probably  the  original  actor  of  8om«*of 
Bhakeq>eaie*i  femmle  characten.  £08  name  appears  in  the  cafti 
of  none  of  Jonaon'i  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*!  plays.  He  died 
in  1624,  leading  a  ton,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him  at  a 
woman-actor"  at  the  Black-Maz8.t 

Richard  Robinson,  or  Dick  Robinson  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  fellows,  was,  in  his  earlier  professional  years  at 
least,  an  actor  of  female  parts.  This  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  Ben  Jooson's       Dtvil  UanAMi: 

Ingine.  There's  Dick%  Rdbinton 

Jl  Tery  pretty  fellow,  and  comes  often 
To  a  Gentlemans  chamber,  a  friends  of  mine.   We  had 
The  merriest  supper  there,  one  night, 
The  Gentleman's  Land-lady  inTited  him 
To  '  a  Ooasip's  feast.   Now  sir  he  brought  Diek  BtAinmm^ 
Drest  like  a  Lawyers  wife,  amongst  'hem  all ; 
(I  lent  him  doathes) ;  but  to  see  him  behare  it ; 
And  lay  the  law ;  and  canre ;  {  and  drink  unto  hem ; 
And  then  talke  baudy ;  and  send  frolicks,  O ! 
It  would  have  burst  your  buttons,  or  not  left  you 
A  seame. 

Merearaft,   They  say  he's  an  ingenious  youth ! 
Ing,   O  sir !  and  dresses  himself  the  best !  beyond 
Forty  o*  your  very  ladies !  did  you  ne'er  see  him  ? " 

Act  U.  Sc.  8,  p.  127,  ed.  1631.  f 

Robinson's  name  fint  appears  in  our  dramatic  literature  as  one 
of  the  original  actors  in  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1611,  and  by  the  King's  company.  From  that  time^ 
at  least,  he  remained  a  member  of  this  company  until  the  clos- 
ing of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans.  That  he  had  attained  soma 
distinction  among  his  fellows,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  from 
the  position  in  which  his  name  appears  in  various  documents 
which  hare  come  down  to  us.  The  investigations  of  the  Eng- 
lish Shakespearian  antiquaries  have  brought  to  light  no  othei 

•  for  erMeooo  of  this,  See  the  wUl  of  Aagattlne  Phillipe,  (Ohmlmen*  Jft^ 
otry,  Ac  p.  481,)  which  Is  witnessed  by  «  Robert  Ooffe,''  and  In  which  tbs  Iss 
tator  lesTM  a  legsoy  to  his  "  Sister  BUubeth  Googhe.** 

t  See  Wright's  Hidoria  HuMomiea. 

$  See  Notes  on  Tht  Merry  Wivet  qf  HMwr,  Aet  L  So. «,  Vol.  IL  p.  800. 
I  Ael  n.  Se.  8,  ToL  T.  p.  73,  ed.  OUbrd. 
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circumstances  in  regard  to  his  life.  On  the  authDrity  of  an 
anecdote  in  Wright's  Historia  Hittrionica  it  was  Ibr  a  long  time 
believed  *  that  Robinson  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Baaing 
House  by  General  Harrison,  who  shot  him  after  he  had  laid 
down  his  arms,  saying,  •«  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of 
the  Lord  negligently."  But  although  it  is  certain  that  Harri- 
son did  earn  his  hanging  at  Charing  Cross  by  so  killing  one 
Robinson,  a  player ;  yet  that  this  was  not  Richard  Robinson,  is 
clear  from  the  two  facts  that  Basing  House  was  taken  on  ths 
14th  of  October,  1645,  and  that  Richard  Robinson  signed  in 
1647  the  dedication  of  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's Works.  It  was  also  shown  by  Chalmers,  from  the  parish 
register  of  St.  Anne's,  Black-Mars,  London,  that  Robinson  was 
buried  on  the  23d  of  March,  1647.t 

Jonn  Shancke  was  a  low  comedian,  or  performer  of  such  pans 
as  Clo\%'ns  and  Curates.  His  name  first  appears  in  our  dramatic 
records  in  1603,  as  a  performer  in  Prince  Henry's  company.  He 
played  Sir  Roff&r,  the  Curate,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn- 
Jul  Lady  ;  and  his  name  is  mentioned  as  the  performer  of  other 
characters  in  the  plays  of  those  authors  and  of  Massinger ;  but 
always  in  quite  an  inferior  position.  He  does  not  appear  as 
a  m  :mber  of  the  King's  company  until  the  confirmation  of 
their  patent  in  1619.  He  seems  gradually  to  have  acquired  some 
reputation ;  and  he  composed  a  *  jig '  wldch  was  called  Shanek't 
Ordinary.  Like  all  actois  of  his  class,  he  waa  a  comic  singer. 
He  died  in  1635,^  and  was  quite  surely  the  original  perfonnfir 
of  none  of  Shakespeare's  oharacten. 

•  S«e  sir  Walter  Scott's  Woodttode, 

t  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notke  here  a  lamentably  mistaken  instanoe 
of  that  kind  of  antiquarian  pride  the  exhibition  of  whieh  so  oonttnually  ro> 
pels  those  who  are  im^wlled  to  the  study  of  Shakespearian  literature.  Mr.  Ool- 
Uer,  (Xtvet  qf  the  Principal  PlayerSj  Ac,  p.  273,)  after  giving  with  ptolongsi 
and  pompons  flonrish  Uiis  solution  of  a  question  which,"  he  says,  up- 
prehend  is  now  set  at  rest,"  with  great  appearance  of  accuracy  adds,  It  is 
due  to  Chalmers  to  state,  that  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  Richard  Bol^ 
iiison  had  ^ot  been  killed  by  Harrison ;  but  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
precise  date  of  the  entry  which  we  have  quoted."  The  fiut  is,  however,  that, 
in  giving  this  gravely-important  date,  Mr.  Collier  but  repeated  Chaluiers,  whose 
words,  in  the  very  passage  to  which  that  gentleman  refers,  are,  The  Piarisb 
Kegister,  expressly  records,  that  Richard  Robinson,  a  Player,  was  barled  oa 
the  23d  of  March,  1M6-7  :  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identttff 
If  the  person."   SupplemerUdl  Apology  /or  the  BdicoerOy  ftc,  17M^  p.  178 

t  See  Mr.  Collier's  Xmsi     tJu  iVmcywt  Aiformsrs.  Ae. 
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Of  John  Rioe  nothing  b  known  except  that  he  was  one  of 
QeoBlowe's  company  in  1611,  that  he  played  Pescara  in  Web- 
ster's Duchss*  o/McUfi  when  it  was  reviyed  about  1622,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  King's  company  for  two  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works.  Ai 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  the  stage  after 
1625,  and  as  Heminge  left  in  his  will  **  twenty  shillings  as  a 
remembrance  of  his  love"  to  •*  John  Rice,  Clerk,  of  St.  Saviour's 
in  Southwark,"  Mr.  Collier  not  unreasonably  conjectures  that, 
like  Stephen  Goeson,  and  like  others  in  our  own  day,  Rice  left 
•  the  stage  for  the  church. 

Hugh  'HoUand,  whose  memorial  Sonnet  upon  Shakespeare 
preoeeds  the  list  of  the  Names  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  these 
plays,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Holland,  Gentleman,  and  bom  at 
Denbigh.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
his  College.  His  religious  sympathies  appear  to  have  been  with 
the  Romish  Church;  and  he  travelled,  perhaps  pilgrimed,  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Fuller  says  that  he  was 
«'  no  bad  English  and  an  excellent  Latin  poet."  He  wrote  A 
Cypress  Garland  for  the  Sacred  Forehead  of  the  Sovereign  King 
James t  published  at  London  in  1625,  and  other  works  which 
exist  in  MS.  —  among  them  a  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.    He  died  in  1633.* 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies  con- 
tained in  this  volume  is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  its  omis- 
sion of  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  the  supposed  reasons  for  which  will 
he  found  in  the  Introduction  to  that  tragedy. 

The  commendatory  verses  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623  appeal 
also  in  the  folio  of  1632,  but  with  certain  additions ;  two  of 
wHch  are  very  interesting.  Of  the  writer  of  the  first,  ««Upon 
the  Effigies,"  &c.,  nothing  is  known  :  he  has  not  even  given  the 
initials  of  his  name.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  bears  indirect 
evidence  to  the  genuineness  and  likeness  of  Droeshout'^portrait. 

The  imsigned  Sonnet,  entitled  *«  An  Epitaph,"  &c,  t>  ^  Mil- 
ten.  This  is  known  by  its  appearance  in  the  edition  of  his  minni 

•  8m  Wood's  Athena  Oxonwuee. 
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poems,  published  in  1646.  They  are  there  stated  to  have  beu 
written  in  1630,  and  are  printed,  as  foUows,  with  certain  o«> 
rections  evidently  made  by  the  author : 

*«  On  ShakespeoM.  1630. 

What  needs  my  Shake/pear  for  his  honoured  Booei 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  Stones, 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliquee  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  Pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  Fame 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  nsme) 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thy  self  a  live  long  Monument. 

For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 

Thy  easie  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalu'd  Book 

Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took. 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  it  self  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  Marble  with  too  much  conceaving ; 

And  so  Sepulcher'd  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  Kings  for  such  a  Tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

The  word  *  part '  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  folio  version  is  plsin- 
ly  a  misprint  caused  by  the  long  tail  of  the  old  A.  The  sub- 
stitution of  *  itself'  for  *  henelf '  in  the  thirteenth  line  is  impor- 
tant, as  one  of  the  evidences  that  *  itself,'  as  a  compound  woid, 
and  *  its,'  as  a  possessive,  were  not  in  vogue  in  1630,  but  were 
coming  into  use  fifteen  years  after.  •  Herself,'  in  the  folio  copy, 
is  not  a  personification.* 

The  verses  signed  J.  M.  S.  are  still  anonymous.  Mr.  Ck>Uier 
suggested  that  those  initials  may  possibly  stand  for  *  John  Mil- 
ton, Student;*  adding,  •«We  know  of  no  other  poet  ci^)sUe 
of  writing  the  lines.  We  feel  morally  certain  that  they  s« 
by  Milton."  Baseless  as  this  opinion  is,  the  diBpodtioo 
which  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Hudson  have  shown  to  accept 
it,  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  mure  serious  consideration  than,  I  am 
•lire,  it  obuld  have  received  from  them.  There  are  several  res- 
tons  which  make  it  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  Milton  wrote 
this  beautiful  compliment.    And  the  first  is,  that  while  the 

•  Sef  Sotw  on  The  WinUr's  Tfale,  Act  L  8c  2,  ToL  T.  p.  S86,  sad  «•  JVi 
Wia  that  Ends  mu.  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  VoL  V.  p.  119 
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preoeding  sonnet  was  clftimad  by  its  author,  and  appeared,  witii 
eorrections,  in  the  Yolume  of  his  works  published  in  1646,  this 
other  tribute  to  the  same  poet,  which,  though  inferior  to  the 
former,  is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare's  memory  or  Milton's 
youthful  pen,  was  not  so  claimed.  Mr.  Hudson  supposes  that 
**  perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  in  1632  Milton 
was  not  too  much  a  Puritan  to  write  such  lines ;  whereas  is 
1645  he  was  too  far  committed  that  way  to  put  them  forth  •■ 
his."  But  surely  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  preceding  eulogy  of  the  playex  and  play- 
wright, and,  as  it  was  more  highly  laudatory,  in  a  greater 
degree.  The  unacknowledged  rersei,  eulogistic  as  they  are, 
render  no  such  homage  to  the  professor  of  the  quality  so  hated 
by  the  Puritans  as  that  of  which  the  sonnet  is  made  the  vehicle 
in  the  expressions  *«  honow^d  bones,"  <•  haUow*d  reliques,"  and 
**  That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die."  Milton  had 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  every  line  that  he  wrote,  and 
prsMrved  even  his  least  important  compositions  most  carefully ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  eulogy  from  the  volume  of  1645,  as  well 
as  ftoni  that  augmented  collection  afterward  published  in  1678, 
in  both  of  which  the  sonnet  appeared,  ii  fatal  to  the  supposition 
that  he  was  the  author  of  both. 

The  internal  evidence  against  that  supposition  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, even  stronger.  These  lines  bear  no  trace  of  Milton's  hand. 
Supposing  even,  what  is  not  true,  that  they  are  worthy  of  him 
who  had  written  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  and  who  was  just 
about  to  write  Comta,  and  L' Allegro,  and  //  Perueroto,  they  have 
not  the  kind  of  excellence  which  distinguishes  his  compositions. 
They  go  into  details,  and  point  out  minute  beauties ;  while  he 
is  remarkable  for  his  neglect  of  these  and  for  a  recognition  only 
of  great  oharacteristio  traits.  They  are  infested  with  conceits 
and  quibbles  such  as,  **  abused,  and  glad  to  be  abused,"  •*  tune 
past  made  pastime  "  —  forms  of  expression  which  he  solicitously 
avoided,  if,  indeed,  he  were  ever  tempted  to  use  them.  But, 
more  than  all,  these  verses  have  a  rhythm  which  is  not  Milton's, 
and  in  which  his  sustained,  imflagging  power  of  song  secured 
him  from  being  constrained  to  write.  The  observant  reader  wiU 
notice  that  the  composition  is  afflicted  from  beginning  to  end 
with  a  deformity  for  which  we  have  no  name,  but  which  the 
French  call  ef^fambement  dee  vere,  and  (if  which  these  seven  linef 
sontain  seven  examples :  — 
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 and  eyes  in  teaxB 

Both  weep  and  smile :  fearful  at  plots  so  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abused,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  fiEtlse ;  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and  by  elaborate  play 
Tortur'd  and  tickled ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,"  &o. 

fiow  the  poet  who  writes  m  this  way,  however  fine  his  thoughts 
may  be,  lacks  one  great  requisite  to  his  art  —  spontaneous 
rhythmical  expression.  His  hand  and  his  brain,  his  ear  and  his 
fancy,  have  not  one  motive  power ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these 
verses  there  is  a  continual  disagreement  between  the  completion 
of  the  thought  and  the  completion  of  the  measure.  They  were 
not  written  by  a  man  who  wrote  in  nimibers  for  the  numben 
came ; "  but  the  ideas,  conceived  independently,  were  painfully 
expressed  in  this  form.  Poets  like  Pope,  whose  inspiration  is 
that  of  the  ear  and  the  spleen,  and  whose  ideas  require  only  the 
epigrammatic  form  to  give  them  their  full  expression,  weaiy  us 
with  the  monotony  of  couplets  containing  two  rhymes  and  one 
thought ;  and  we  find  that  the  occasional  completion  of  an  idea  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  rhythm ;  but  the 
constant  use  of  this  device  is  the  sure  indication  of  one  who, 
chough  he  might  have  been  bom  to  think,  was  not  bom  to  sing. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  with  regard  to  the  merit 
i)f  this  style  of  versification,  the  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  present  question  is,  that  Milton  did  not  write  in  it ; 
that  not  one  of  his  many  poems  in  rhyme  has  a  single  passage 
marked  by  this  er^fomb&metU  ;  although  his  musical  ear  led  him 
occasionally  to  complete  a  thought  in  some  other  part  of  a  verse 
than  the  end.  The  fact  is  conclusive  against  the  opinion  that 
the(«  vei-ses  were  written  by  Milton. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another.  Shakespeare  died  when 
Milton  was  but  eight  years  old ;  and  the  sonnet,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, is  styled  An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Poet 
W.  Shakespeare  "  —  a  form  of  expression  well  suited  to  a  trib* 
ate  paid  by  a  young  man  to  the  memory  of  one  who  attained 
distinction  in  the  time  of  his  father  and  his  grand&ther ;  but  the 
succeeding  verses  are,  **  On  worihff  Matter  Shakespeare,  and  his 
Poems ; "  and  they  are  subscribed,  **  The  /Hendly  admirer  of  his 
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eodowmfints,  L  M.  S. "  —  exprewiom  which  seem  unmistalLibly 
those  of  a  oontemporarj,  or  eren  a  loying  companion,  of  him 
to  whom  thejr  refer ;  and  the  conceits  before  alluded  to  are  quite 
in  the  style  of  one  whose  taste  had  been  formed  in  the  days  when 
8bakeq>eare  ruled  the  stage.* 

In  the  face  of  these  olgections,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opin- 
ion that  Milton  wrote  this  fine  compliment  cannot  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  and  as  to  the  question.  Who  then  did  write  it } 
that  we  are  not  obliged  to  answer.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
it  might  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  produced  nothing  else 
worth  printing,  and  who  has  no  other  claim  upon  posterity 
greater  than  that  of  Leonard  Digges  or  Hugh  Holland.  '  Sin- 
gle-speech Hamilton'  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  man  who 
was  able  to  do  once  what  he  never  did  before  nor  could  do  after. 
The  merits  of  the  lines,  considerable  as  they  are,  have  been  much 
overrated  and  overstated.  The  eulogy  is  finely  imaginative, 
earnest,  and  glowing ;  and  the  criticism  shows  a  nice  and  just 
discrimination ;  but  either  line,  Dear  son  of  Memory,  great 
heir  of  Fame  "  in  Milton's  sonnet,  or,  **  He  was  not  of  a  day,  but 
for  all  time  "  in  Ben  Jonson's  memorial,  overtops  it  all,  and  is 
ten  times  worth  the  whole  of  it. 

With  these  lines  all  contemporary  eulogy  of  Shakespeare 
ends :  f  the  Commendatory  Verses  received  no  additions  in  th» 
foliotof  1664  and  1685. 

•  Mr.  HiMlKni*t  obMrrtttkm,  thai  **  MUton  b  th«  only  man  of  that  time  wbo 
htm  left  any  itmnar  marks  "  does  not  «Tlnce  hb  usoal  dlscrlmlDatlon ;  for  «t«o 
ware  theee  rerees  better  than  BUIton'e,  they  are  aa  ctinimilar  from  them  as  thwy 
well  ooald  be;  and  the  same  gentleman's  suggestion,  that  the  Initials  I.  M.  8 

may  well  enon^  be  snppoeed  to  extend  orer  this  and  the  preoeding  pleoe," 
was  sorely  made  npoo  Insnflletent  knowledge.  For  these  verses  and  **  the 
preceding  piece,**  Milton's  scmnet,  are  separated  In  the  second  folio  by  seToo 
pagee;  and  It  is  somewhat  noteworthy,  that  while  there  the  two  other  ad- 
ditions to  the  commendatory  varsee  of  the  first  folio  are  placed  first,  and 
by  themselres.  these  Terses  are  made  to  follow  Ben  Jonson's,  (which  in  that  to( 
una  are  placed  after  the  list  of  the  actors,)  as  if  they  belonged  among  the  trib 
ales  paid  to  Sbakeq>eare  by  his  companions. 

t  Rxeept  the  Teraes  by  Basse,  glren  with  the  Forms  In  Tot  L 
VOL.  II.  e 
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Thb  fint  Tolume  of  this  work,  in  which,  of  ooune,  the  Pref- 
ftee  win  appear,  ii  to  be  published  last.  The  editor  therefore 
ghres  temporarily  such  inibrmatioii  with  regard  to  the  ch&ractex 
of  bis  labors  as  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  reader  of  the 
present  Tolumes. 

And  first,  this  edition  of  Shake^>eare's  works  is  not  based  upon 
any  other  modem  impression;  and  by  <* modem"  throughout 
the  work,  as  well  as  here,  is  meant  erery  one  since  and  including 
Bbwe's,  the  first  which  was  really  edited,  and  which  was  published 
in  1 709.  The  present  edition  is  founded  ezclusiTely  upon  the  first 
folio ;  and  the  text  has  in  the  first  instance  been  prepared  as  if  no 
other  edition  had  appeared  since  that  was  published,  although 
afterward  the  readings  of  erery  editor  and  the  notes  of  erery 
commentator  have  been  carefully  examined,  adopted  when  they 
appeared  admissible,  and  recorded  when  they  were  deemed  worthy 
of  preserration.  The  editor  beUeres  that  this  can  be  said  of  but 
two  editions  published  in  the  present  century,  —  Mr.  Knight's 
and  Mr.  Collier's.  *  The  text  of  the  first  folio  alone  having  the 
stamp  of  authenticity,  some  other  reason  than  the  editor's  opin- 
ion, or  his  preference,  has  been  deemed  necesrary  to  justify  any 
deviation  from  that  text,  in  favor  of  the  readings  of  editions  of 
either  an  earlier  or  a  later  date.  Evident  corruption  of  that 
text,  with  at  least  highly  probable  restoration  of  what  mere  acci- 
dent destroyed,  and  omission,  for  stage  purposes,  from  the  stage 
copy  furnished  to  the  printer,  are  the  only  reasons  which  have 
been  accepted  for  such  deviation. 

The  edition  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  readers,  from 
those  who  open  Shakespeare  merely  for  a  moment's  pleasure,  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  his  text  critically ;  and  therefore  on 
the  one  hand  comment  has  been  made  upon  many  phrases  and 
words  which  need  no  elucidation  to  the  well  read  English 
scholar,  and  on  the  other,  all  readings,  whether  from  the  early 
quartoe,  the  later  folios,  or  modem  editors,  deemed,  upon 
a  very  cathoUo  Judgment,  worthy  of  any  attention,  have  been 

*  Mr.  HalUweU't  bdng  ytt  hioompleto. 
VOL.  n.  a 
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giyen  in  the  notes,  together  with  inch  comments  upon  corrapted 
or  obscure  passages  as  were  included  by  a  similar  latitude  of 
choice.  With  exceedingly  rare  exceptians,  all  readings  and 
quotations  hare  been  giyen,  not  at  second  hand,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, but  from  the  originals ;  and  in  the  excepted  cases,  which 
are  from  one  or  two  of  the  elder  quartos,  and  as  many  ex- 
tremely rare  books,  copies  of  which  have  not  yet  floated  over  to 
us,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  exact  reprints  made  under  the 
careful  eyes  of  Steevens,  Hawkins,  Reed,  Collier,  Dyce,  and 
Halliwell.  Each  restoration  of  a  corrupted  passage  has  been 
assigned  to  its  author ;  and  a  similar  course  has  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  quotations  made  in  support  of  ooigecture,  or  in 
elucidation  of  obscurity :  these  being  giren  in  the  order  of  time, 
the  reader  has  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  the  history  of  every 
passage  placed  at  once  before  him.  In  erery  case  where  no  such 
credit  is  given  for  a  restoration,  a  conjecture,  or  a  quotation, 
the  editor  is  responsible  for  it ;  and  as  he  is  disinclined  to  the 
giving  of  much  prominence  to  claims  of  this  sort,  he  has  in 
those  cases  merely  remarked  that  **  hitherto  "  the  text  has  stood 
thus  or  so.  The  number  of  such  instances,  even  in  these  four 
volumes  containing  only  the  Comedies,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
awaken  some  solicitude  in  the  editor,  which  would  be  increased 
were  he  not  conscious  of  the  reverent  spirit  in  which  the  correc- 
tions have  been  made,  and  the  logical  conditions  to  which  he 
held  himself  inexorably  bound,  even  after  perception  and  judg- 
ment had  done  their  work.  No  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
first  folio  has,  however,  deterred  him  frt>m  making  corrections 
the  necessity  for  which  seemed  clear.  A  notice  of  even  the 
slightest  deviation  frt>m  the  text  of  that  edition  has  been  deemed 
obligatory ;  but,  of  necessity,  a  like  respect  has  been  paid  to 
older  or  more  modem  texts  only  when,  in  the  former  case,  the 
deviation  was  of  some  importance,  or,  in  the  latter,  the  rc^jected 
reading  had  been  approved  by  some  distinguished  editor. 

In  some  cases  the  text  is  stated  to  have  been  <* hitherto'* 
printed  otherwise  than  it  appears  in  this  edition,  when  the  editoi 
is  responsible  only  for  the  reception  of  the  conjecture  of  a  prede- 
cessor, or  of  a  reading  frt>m  that  very  valuable,  though  utterly 
unauthoritative  volume,  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  the  impor« 
tauce  of  which  seems  to  be  much  imderrated  by  most  of  the 
professional  Shakespearian  scholars  in  England,  on  account  of 
their  natural  disgust  at  the  **  ignorant,  tasteless,  and  wanton  '*  * 

*  Dree't  Fkw  Nates,  fte^  PrHkm. 
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Alterationf  which  fill  its  margint.  Its  ehanges  hare  no  mm 
•uthority  than  if  ihef  were  made  yesterday  by  Brown,  Jonea» 
or  RobinBon ;  but  he  who  made  them  had  this,  his  chief  if  not 
his  only,  advantage  over  either  of  those  gentlemen — that  he  did 
hit  work  about  fifty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death.  He  oeeu* 
piel  a  poeition  similar  to  that  which  now  would  be  held  by  a 
person  who  undertook  to  correct  a  defectively  printed  edition 
of  Sheridan's  dramatic  works ;  and  this  advantage  of  time  over 
the  editors  who  worked  a  century  later  is  so  immeasurably  great. 
Chat  so  far  from  the  many  coincidences  between  his  solitary  and 
their  aggregate  labors  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  authority 
on  his  part,  the  wonder  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  they,  even  by 
their  united  efforts,  have  been  able  to  restore  so  many  passages 
which  either  baffled  him  or  escaped  his  observation.  Any  man 
of  fair  acuteness  and  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  stage,  who  set  himself  to  the  work,  living  when 
the  corrector  did,  coiild  not  have  failed  to  make  it  for  more 
thorough  and  complete  than  he  did.  The  truth  is,  that  he  had 
not  much  acuteness ;  but  his  perseverance,  joined  to  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  theatre,  and,  chiefly,  to  his  necessary  familiarity  with 
the  vocabulary  of  Shakespeare's  time,  have  made  his  work  — 
bungling,  imperfect,  and  presuming  though  it  be  invaluable. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  admissible  corrections,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  of  those  made  by  the  earlier  editors,  would  be 
made  by  any  intelligent,  sharp-eyed  proof  reader,  who  had  an 
average  ability  to  apprehend  poetical  thought,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  idiomatic  English  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  still  fiuther  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Collier's  manner  of  bringing  forward  the  labors  of  his  corrector 
has  harmed  both  them  and  him.  His  publication  in  1863  of 
**The  Works  of  Shakespeare,  the  Text  regulaUd  by  the  receruUy- 
discovered  Folio  of  1632,"  &c.,  has  already  created  much  deplora- 
ble confusion.  One  recent  instance  is  typical  and  noteworthy, 
A.  writer  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's  works 
and  whose  sympathetic  apprehension  of  their  most  delicate  beau- 
fies  are  well  known  in  literary  circles,  finding  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Othello,  Act  m.  So.  3,  '*  I  did  not  think  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  her"  (Desdemona)  printed  in  the  edition  referred 
to,  **  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it,**  {Othello' $ 
love.)  censures  Mr.  Collier  for  omitting  this  correction  frrm  his 
recently  published  **  list  of  every  MS.  Note  and  Emendation," 
kc  and  rests  an  argument  upon  it  for  the  authority  of  the  cor- 
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rectcir.  He  remarks  in  ooncIuBion,  *<It  is  safe  to  saj  that  s 
change  of  this  nicety  ooold  never  hare  been  made  by  a  ooigec- 
tural  emendator,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  one  who  had  not  the  prompt 
book  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  his  hand."  •  But  the  touch  thai 
op  3ns  the  second  folio  topples  this  argument,  and  many  like  it, 
to  the  ground ;  for  that  edition,  every  copy  of  it,  reads,  ♦«  ac- 
quainted with  it"  And  not  only  is  this  fact  fatal  to  this  argu- 
ment, but  it  turns  the  battery  from  which  it  was  discharged 
against  the  whole  line  of  similar  arguments  in  favor  of  the  an« 
thority  of  the  corrector  from  the  character  of  the  emendations^ 
and  silences  them  at  once.  For  we  know  positively  that  the  cor- 
rections in  the  second  folio  were  not  made  from  the  prompt  book 
of  the  Olobe  Theatre ;  and  the  one  in  question  having  been  made 
without  that  prompt  book,  plainly  such  authority  is  not  neces- 
sary to  such  corrections.  The  truth  is,  that  the  text  of  the  per- 
Didous  one  volume  edition,  professing  to  be  **  regelated  by  the 
recently-discovered  folio  of  1632,  containing  early  MS.  emenda- 
tioius"  is  composed  from  the  readings  of  the  first  folio,  the  un- 
corrected second  folio,  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  second  folio,  and 
all  other  previous  and  subsequent  editions,  the  changes  from  the 
first  folio,  or  from,  any  other  edition,  being  in  no  way  indicated. 
To  the  well  read,  critical  student  of  the  text,  the  book  is  use- 
less ;  to  him  who  has  but  conunenced  his  studies,  indescribably 
confusing ;  to  the  g^eral  reader,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  With 
all  respect  due  from  me  to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  man  when 
my  father  was  a  boy,  I  must  say  that  the  publication  of  that 
volume  was  a  crime  against  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  part  of  Shaketpeare't  Scholar  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  been  misapprehended  in  some  quarterB. 
It  was  not  an  approval  or  a  disapproval  of  the  mass  of  the  read- 
ings peculiar  to  that  volume ;  it  was,  and  it  professed  only  to  be, 
(p.  xxxiii.)  an  argument  against  the  authority  of  that  volume, 
though  it  was  partly  based  upon  the  inadmissible  nature  of  a 
great  number  of  those  readings.  Mr.  Collier  himself  hai 
since,  in  the  preface  to  Seven  Lectxiree  on  Shaheepeare  and  Miltont 
&c.,  formally  admitted  that  he  is  **  convinced  that  the  great 
inigority  of  the  corrections  were  made  not  from  better  manu- 
scripts, still  less  frx>m  unknown  printed  copies  of  the  plays,  but 
from  the  recitation  of  old  actors  while  the  play  was  proceeding." 
(p.  Ixxiii.)  What  an  amount  of  *gag'  they  must  embody! 
He  also  adds  that  he  **  could  adduce  various  instances  never  ye* 

•  N.  r.  Evening  Fbity  March  17th,  1867. 
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pointed  out'  in  which  the  corrector  •< inserted  what  he  conild- 
ered  emendations,  but  what  we  must  look  upon  as  innorationsi 
—  changes  which  had  crept  in  "  [upon  the  stage]  **  from  time  to 
time  to  make  sense  out  of  difficult  paisages,  but  which  do  not 
repntetU  the  authentie  text  of  Shakeepeare."  (p.  Ixxxii.)  Mr. 
Collier  has  always  been  cancUd  and  unselfish  in  this  matter ;  he 
IS  now  becoming  sensible. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  th« 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  present  Shakespeare's  words  sa 
nearly  as  possible  with  syllabic  faithfrdness  to  the  form  in  which 
he  and  his  contemporaries  used  them ;  such  faithfulness,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  not  requiring,  except  in  extremely  rare  instances, 
a  conformity  to  the  irregular  orthography  of  Uie  Elizabethan 
period.  Only  by  a  preservation  of  this  form  can  the  rhythm 
of  Shakespeare's  yerse  or  prose  be  preserved. 

The  edition  has  thus  tax  been  punctuated  with  great  care ; 
and  it  is  believed  by  the  editor  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
that  by  no  means  trifling  task  has  ever  been  performed  for  these 
works,  except  with  regard  to  passages  which  have  been  discussed 
as  obscure,  or  which  are  entirely  deformed  by  the  punctuation 
of  the  first  folio.  Through  all  others,  commas  and  colons  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scattered  at  some  remote  period  with  indis- 
criminating  hand,  and  not  to  have  been  disturbed  till  now. 

The  editor  has  confined  his  labors  to  the  text  and  to  subjects 
directly  connected  with  it.  When  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  to  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  labors  of 
others,  and  the  literature  and  customs  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
furnished  the  reader  with  the  words  of  his  author,  and,  if  it 
appeared  necessary,  with  an  explanation  of  those  words,  and,  in 
the  Introductory  Kemarks,  with  such  facts,  or  deductions  from 
tticta,  as  are  neceesary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  origin,  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  textual  condition  of  each  play,  he  considered  that 
his  legitimate  labors  were  at  an  end.  Such  views  as  he  may  wish 
to  express  of  any  particular  work,  passage,  or  character  of  Shake- 
speare's, other  than  those  which  he  has  already  remarked  upon,* 
he  will  hereafter  present  by  themselves.  He  has  also  not  felt 
justified  in  obtruding  upon  the  reader  comments  of  this  nature 
from  the  works  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  critics,  however  eminent. 
Philosophical  speculation  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  necessarily 
constrained  to  do  handmaid's  service  to  verbal  critidsm. 

Hie  editor  desires  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Notes  and  verbal 

*  Id  Shakegieare's  AAofor. 
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Comments  on  the  text  in  the  Tolome  juit  alluded  to,*  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  heen  written  without  thought  of 
publication,  and  during  constantly  adyancing  studies,  and  hay- 
ing been  hastily  selected  for  that  work,  they  were  in  severa. 
instancesinoorrect  representations  of  his  better  judgment.  Some- 
thing in  this  respect  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  and  more  ii.  the 
way  of  superfluity,  as  far  as  actual  senrioe  to  the  text  was  ccm- 
cemed,  was  certainly  to  be  expected,  in  a  book  which  had,  and 
professed  to  have,  a  quasi  autobiographical  character.  When 
the  Tolume  in  question  was  published,  too,  its  author  had  not 
made  that  minute  examination  of  every  line  of  the  original 
folio  which  has  since  become  his  duty :  he  had  but  consulted  it 
upon  the  disputed  or  corrupted  passages;  and  hence  some 
changes  of  opinion,  and  not  a  few  expressions  of  surprise  in  the 
notes  to  this  edition,  at  the  inattention  of  former  editois. 

The  three  ensuing  volumes,  which  will  contain  the  Historicai 
Plays,  are  now  in  course  of  active  preparation ;  the  last  four 
volumes  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tragedies;  and  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, the  Poems,  with  the  memoir,  essays,  ftc,  will  appear. 
The  editor  expects  to  complete  his  labors  within  a  year  and  a 
half  from  the  present  time. 

The  portrait  in  YoL  11.  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  old  title.  It 
is  accurately  engraved  from  a  photograph  made  by  Mr.  Brady, 
of  New  York,  whose  mastery  of  his  art  is  so  widely  known,  and 
who,  with  that  sympathy  with  the  occasion  for  his  skill  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  taste,  was  kind  enough  to 
Ruperintend  the  work  in  person  at  the  Astor  Library.  In  YoL 
I.  will  be  given  a  fine  engraving  on  steel  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Shakespeare  known, — one  which  has  not  yet  beeo 
engraved  in  America.  The  life  will  also  be  accompanied  by 
views  of  places  in  Stratford  which  are  interesting  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  Shakespeare,  from  photographs  or  draw* 
ings,  some  of  which  hove  been  expressly  made  for  this  work. 

17  The  editor  must  thank  here  his  many  and  widely-sca. 
tered  correspondents  for  their  favors.  It  will  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  receive  either  new  suggestions,  or  adverse  critidm 
of  his  views,  made  in  a  candid  spirit* 

Nbw  You,  May  2,  1867. 

•  Shakttptar^t  Sehdar. 
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VOL.  n. 

Mmrjf  Wiv§»  of  Windsor* 

p.  221.  bally  rock,"   This  cant  phrase  has  been  hitherto 

^Ued  «*  buUy  rook"  and  explained,  "  sharper,  one  who 
lives  by  his  wits,"  which  makes  it  a  very  unfit  and  un- 
likely epithet  for  the  Host  to  apply  to  Fahtaff,  his  «•  Em- 
peror, Csesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheazar,"  a  guest  who  sits  *<  at 
ten  pounds  [about  $300  with  us  now]  a  week."  That 
the  true  signification  of  the  term  is,  a  brave,  dashing, 
overbearing  fellow,  seems  to  me  to  be  decided  by  these 
lines  from  the  Prologue  to  Sedley's  Bellamira,  4to,  1687, 
which  I  have  met  with  since  the  proofs  of  this  play  were 
corrected : 

•*  What  c...  y'have  met  with,  and  what  p....  are  sound. 
Who  are  the  BuUy-rockst  and  who  pivea  ground." 

The  contrast  here  is  evident.  The  bully  rock  is  the  man 
who  does  not  give  ground,  who,  in  our  slang  phrase,  <*  &ces 
the  music"  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  entirely  sus- 
tained by  the  following  passages : 

"What  do  we  fight  for?  —  For  pay,  for  pay,  my  bull 
rooks."  Shirley's  Honoria  and  Memnon,  1669. 

<*  And  deviUishly  are  they  us'd  when  they  meddle  with 
a  guard  man  or  any  of  the  Bully  Rocks  indesd" 

The  Feigned  Astrologer,  1668. 
**  He,  poor  soul,  must  be  hectored  till  he  likes  'em, 
while  the  more  stubborn  buUy^rock  damms  and  is  safe." 

Shadwell's  SuUen  Lovers,  1668. 

The  spelling  •  bully  rook,'  a  mere  phonographic  irregu- 
larity, doubtless  led  to  the  supposition  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  this  word  and  *  rook  *  =  sharper, 
cheat. 

p.  242.  —  •* a  morning's  draught  of  sack"  As  it  has  not 
yet  been  conclusivdy  shown  what  Falstaff*s  *•  particklei 
wanity "  was,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that  in  the 
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Notes  on  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Act  lY.  So.  S, 
(which  seemed  the  proper  ^laoe  for  it,)  contemponiT 
authority  will  be  cited  wmch  establishes,  bejond  all 
question,  that  sack  was  merely  sherry  wine.  There, 
too,  the  reading  ••po$sei  of  sack"  (Act  III.  Sc.  6,  p.  269 
of  this  play)  is  more  conTeniently  supported. 


p.  160.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Halliwell's  folio  Shakespeare  that  my 
conjectural  correction,  **/oroed  fallacy,"  appears  on  the 
margins  of  the  Dent  folio.  The  present  edition  has  been 
stereotyped  and  sent  to  press  play  by  play  as  it  was  pre- 
pared, and  Mr.  Halliwell's  superb  work  has  appeared  at 
intervaliB,  Tolume  by  Tolume,  the  plates  for  eacn  play  in 
this  edition  having  been  cast  some  time  before  the  volume 
of  that  one  containing  it  reached  this  side  of  the  water. 


p.  888.  *'Let  them  be,  in  the  hands  of  coxcomb."  When  the 
Note  on  this  passage  was  written,  I  had  forgotten,  or  had 
not  observed,  that  Theobald  made  the  same  distribution 
of  the  text.  He,  however,  gave  no  reasons  for  his  dedaion* 


p. 898.  " Not  you  to  me"  ftc  I  neglected  to  remark  that 
the  folio  has  **  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you," 
and  that  the  transposition,  imperatively  required,  was 
suggested  by  Monck  Mason. 

p.  408.  •*  For  when  toould  you,  my  lord,"  &c.  The  most  casual 
reader  must  be  strudc  by  the  repetitions  and  want  of  logi- 
cal sequence  in  this  speech ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  have  in  the  old  copies  both  what  Shakespeare 
intended  to  strike  out  from  the  speech,  as  originally  writ* 


except  individual  judgment,  to  determine  which  is  the 
old  and  which  the  new  matter,  the  course  pursued  by 
Capell  and  Mr.  Dyce,  who  omit  six  lines  from  For 
when  would  you,  my  lord,"  &c.,  and  nine  from  '*For 
where  is  any  author,"  &c.,  seems  very  unsafe,  if  not  un 
warrantable. 

p.  469.    **  which  to  annotanue"   From  Mr.  HaUiweU'i 

folio  edition  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Knight  has  made 
this  correction.   It  does  not  appear  in  mv  copy  of  hii 


VOL.  m. 


Comedy  of  Errore. 


Much  Ado  aboia  Nothing. 


Looe*9  Labour^ t  Loet. 
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PietoxiAl  edition.  I  could  not  chase  it  thiough  the  pro- 
tean fbnoB  which  his  labors  have  assumed,  but  I  found  it 
in  the  Stratford  edition  —  the  last  —  given  without  re- 
mark. I  was  first  directed  to  it  by  remarking  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ih  as  i.  See  Introduction  to  Mueh  Ajd% 
about  Nothing  {Noting.) 


VOL.  rv. 

A  Midttummr- Night' t  Dream, 

p.  68.  *'I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Matter 
Mustard-seed."  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  recent  edition,  first 
pointed  out  that  the  old  copies  accidentally  omit  *  of  in 
this  speech.  See  Bottom**  two  preceding  speeches.  A 
trifling  change  in  the  plate  enables  me  to  profit  by  this 
suggestion. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

p.  240.  '*  land  thieves  and  water  thieves."  By  an  over- 
sight, the  editor  neglected  to  quote  **  Notable  pirate,  thoa 
salt  water  thie^"  Twelfth  Night,  Act  » .  Sc.  1,  in  support 
of  the  transposition  made  here,  which  iie  has  since  dis- 
covered in  tne  "List"  of  the  corrections  in  Mr.  Collier^i 
folio  of  1632. 

VOL.  V. 

Air$  Well  that  Ende  Well. 

p.  80.    **  he  ha$  sworn  to  marry  me."  The  original  reads 

*•  he  had  sworn,"  &o.  —  an  error  of  the  press  hitherto 
unnoticed.  Bertram  says,  earlier  in  the  Scene,  *<How 
have  I  sworn ; '  and  note  in  this  speech  Diana* $  declara- 
tion **  therefore  I  will  lie,"  &o. 

p.  106.  **Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither."  After  this  order 
from  the  Kin^,  there  should  be  a  stage  direction,  Exit  am 
attendant,  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  added. 

p.  186.    "  make  rope'e  in  such  a  scarre,"    Since  the  Nott 

on  this  line  (in  which  Mr.  Dyce  reads,  **  make  hopes  in 
such  a  case ")  was  stereotyped,  I  have  met  with  an  im- 
portant passase  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  text  should  not  be  disturbed,  although  it  cannot  be 
explained.  In  the  old  ^play.  Lingua,  or  ^  Combat  the 
Tongue,  in  the  first  edition.  Act  I.  Sc.  6,  Sig.  B,  Tactus 
having  found  Lingua*  s  crown  and  robe,  which  she  lays 
in  his  way,  puts  them  on,  assumes  them  as  his  due,  and 
with  them,  royal  airs;  and  he  says,  ^ 
a2  . 
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Peasants  lie  euib  yotir  head-stronff  impndenoe, 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  £yon  roaxes, 
Yea  [je]  earth-br^d  wormes,  O  for  a  looking  glanet 
Poets  will  write  whole  Tolumes  of  this  tcorrv." 
Now  here  we  hare  the  same  word,  with  exactly  the  same 
spelling ;  and  in  both  passages  the  word  refers  to  a  star- 
tling event  or  emergency.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that 
exactly  the  same  arrangement  of  types  should  have  been 
fortuitous  in  both  instances.  On  turning  to  this  passage 
of  Ungva^  in  Mr.  Collier^  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Play% 
1825,  in  which  the  line  is  printed  **  Poets  will  write  whole 
volumes  of  this  change^*  I  found  a  note  by  him  to  the 
effect  that,  *<  *  Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this 
tear  *  was  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  this  work  in  1780 ; 
but  it  is  mere  nonsense :  the  true  word  has  been  supplied 
firom  the  old  copies.  C."  Which  "old  copies"  fur- 
nished this  needing,  does  not  appear :  the  original  edi- 
tion, which  only  I  poness,  we  have  seen  was  not  among 
them ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  had  Mr.  Collier  oon- 
Bolted  the  first  edition,  and  remembered  the  obscure  pas- 
sage in  AlTt  Well  that  Ends  Wellt  he  would  have  been 
so  confident  as  to  his  *  change,'  which  is,  besides,  not  very 
well  suited  to  the  context.  If  *  scarre '  must  be  accepted 
in  the  sense  of  emergency,  or  a  similar  sense,  the  change 
of  *  rope*s '  to  *  hopes '  is  more  than  plausible. 

If  any  change  should  be  made  in  tfiis  passage,  I  suggest 
that  we  might  read,  <*  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  on  such 
a  tand  ;**  *  on '  being  constantly  used  in  these  pla^  and 
in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  now  m  New 
England  for  <  of^'  and  the  expression  •  to  make  ropes  of 
sand '  having  been  proverbial  for  ages  to  express  a  Fr- 
ance upon  what  is  utterly  unreliable. 

[I  should  remark  with  regard  to  my  copy  of  Ungum^ 
that  the  title  page  has  been  so  mutilated  and  mended, 
that  tiie  imprint  is  gone.  Biit  it  was  pvitihased  in  Eng- 
land as  the  first  edition ;  has  a  manuscript  assurance  in 
the  hand  of  an  eminent  Shakespearian  scholar  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  the  first  edition ;  and  it  conforms  to  the 
collations  given  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  notes  to  Lingm 
in  his  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays :  —  having,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  stage  direction  to  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  like  an 
ordinary  page,  ghvet,  hamper^'*  which  Mr.  Collier  says  k 
the  reading  of  the  first  edition,  1607,  and  the  last,  1667, 
whUe  it  has  not,  in  the  stage  directions  of  Act  L  Sc.  1, 
••fwd  buskins"  (instead  of  "icAtto  buskins"),  or  in  jHm- 
imt'  seventh  speech.  Act  I.  Sc.  8,  ** hidden  arms"  (instead 
of  **  bidden  arms  "),  or  in  AppetOut*  second  speech.  Act  iT. 
Sc.  1,  "  ttoeardt  of  bacon  "  (for  "  noorda  of  baoon  "),  which 
the  same  authority  assures  us  are  the  readings  of  tiie  edi- 
tion of  1667.   That,  too,  is  an  8vo. ;  my  copy  is  a  4to. 
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ITiia  partienlarity  will  be  excosed  by  thow  who  Kpprt' 
oUte  the  importance  of  the  date  of  the  edition  in  which 
if  found  the  identical  word  which  has  hitherto  defied 
explanation  or  emendation  at  the  hands  of  all  Shake 
■peare's  editors  and  oommentators.] 

Tteelfih  Night. 

p.  108.    M  1*11  get  them  all  three  all  remdy."   Mr.  Dyoe 

saja,  with  great  plausibility,  **  read  — '  all  three  ready,* " 
The  folio  has  "  ^1  three  already  ;  **  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able, though  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  certain  for  a  chan^ 
in  the  text,  that  the  latter  ♦  all^*  or  « al,'  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  first. 

p.  206.  «*  My  yellow  stockings."  The  folio  has  "  Tky  yellow 
stockings."  The  emendation,  which  Mr.  Dyce  mentions 
in  the  Notes  to  his  recently-published  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Works,  as  Mr.  W .  N.  Lettsom's,  but  does  not 
adopt,  at  once  appears  imperative  when  attention  is  di- 
rected to  it.  For  not  only  has  Olivia  «« no  idea  that 
Malvolio  is  quoting  the  letter,"  as  Mr.  Lettsom  remarks, 
but  she  is  entirely  i(;norant  thai  he  hoB  received  any  letter, 
and  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person  addressed  to  her, 
can  to  her  mean  only  herself ;  and  so  when  Malvolio 
quotes  «•  Go  to,  thou  art  made,"  &c.,  she  replies,  "  Am  1 
made  ? "  And  then,  too,  the  humor  of  the  Scene,  which 
with  the  old  misprint  depends  only  on  Malvolio' §  conceit, 
becomes  stupendous  by  this  logical  bringing  in  of  the 
Countess'  supposition  tnat  her  steward  talks  to  her  about 
her  stockings  and  fier  garters !  A  slight  change  in  the 
stereotype  plate  enables  me  to  profit  by  Mr.  l^ettsom's 
Taluable  and  ingenious  suggestion,  and  giye  this  passage, 
for  the  first  time,  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it. 

\  222.  «•  Nay,  I  am  /or  all  water$,"  Warburton  thought  this 
phrase  *«  taken  from  the  actor's  ability  of  making  the  au- 
dience cry  either  "with,  mirth  or  grief ; "  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  it  **  borrowed  from  sportsmen,  and  relating  to  the 
qualilications  of  a  complete  spaniel ; "  Malone  paraphrased 
it,  **  I  can  assume  any  character  I  please,  like  a  fi^  I  can 
swim  equally  well  in  all  waters,"  quoting  the  old  phrases, 
« nn  oar  in  every  water,*  •  a  knight  for  all  saddles,'  •  to  brook 
all  waters,'  in  support  of  his  construction ;  Monck  Mason 
thought  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  various  waters  (first 
water,  &c.)  of  gems,  because  the  Clown  assumed  the  part 
of  Sir  Topaz ;  and  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  last  edition,  1856, 
remarks  upon  the  passage,  that  it  is  **  a  proverbial  pln'ase 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained."  The  Cloum'e  meaning 
is  plain  enough,  with  or  without  either  of  these  com- 
ments; but  is  not  his  allusion  to  the  '  Waterologers', 
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who  were  the  torerdgn  quacks  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  Jamee,  and  later,  alUiough  their  absurd  pretensicmi 
were  made  the  subject  of  constant  ridicule  i  See  tLe  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  Satire  on  The  People's  Phyv'tian  in 
Whitlock's  Zooiomia,  or  ObtervaHom  on  ths  Prgtent  Man* 
ner$  of  the  Engluh.  London.  1654.  —  **  or  at  most,  if 
his  English  Library  can  furnish  him  with  but  the  con- 
fused Notions  of  some  diseases,  and  he  can  but  discoune 
them  toJUall  WaUrty  their  Patient  is  ready  to  admire 
and  cry,"  &c.   P.  64. 

The  Winter^  t  TaU, 

.  884.   iv>om  1  think  to  shew  myself  a  glass."  Upon 

the  view  taken  of  this  passage  in  Shake9peare*9  Scholar^ 
which  is  given  in  the  note  upon  it  (p.  401)  in  this  edi- 
tion, Mr.  I)yce  remarks,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  recently- 
published  edition,  that  « the  passage,  with  the  readiog 
*  sworn,'  cannot  possibly  bear  such  an  explanation  [i.  e., 
that  Perdita  thinks  Florizel,  in  donning  a  swain's  cos- 
tume, to  have  sworn  to  show  her  a  r^ex  of  her  own 
condition]  —  because  •«  the  word  « myself'  at  once  refutes 
it."  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  honored  friend  Mr. 
Dyce  forgot,  when  he  wrote  this  note,  that  <  myself'  was 
anii  is  continually  used  only  as  a  strong  « me.' 

17  1  may  here  remark  that  owing  to  the  commercial 
revulsion  which  has  swept  over  the  country,  the  publica- 
tion of  these  volumes  has  been  delayed  until  after  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Dyce's  edition,  which  was  partly 
printed  before  this  was  thought  of.  But  that  most  care- 
ful and  scholarly  work  was  not  issued  in  London  until 
eight  months  after  the  last  stereotype  plate  of  these  vol- 
umes had  been  cast.  All  the  re&rences  which  I  have 
made  to  Mr.  Dyce's  opinions  are,  therefore,  to  those  pre- 
viously expressed  in  his  Remarks,  &c.,  1844,  and  his  Few 
Notes,  &c.,  1853.  And  should  there  be  found  coinci- 
dences between  the  opinions  newly  put  forth  or  the  read* 
ings  first  given  by  Mr.  Dyce  in  his  edition,  and  any  ir 
these  volumes  for  which  I  have  not  claimed  the  sanction 
of  his  judgment,  I  know  that  he,  at  least,  will  have  the 
candor  to  accept  them  as  coincidences  merely. 
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givcsi,  under  the  heading  Names  of  the  Actors; "  and  above  thif 
is    The  Scene,  an  Yu-inhabited  Island." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  the  only  authentic  edition  of  Shake^eare'e  dramatic  works 
Ths  Tmmpett  is  placed  first.  The  arrangement  of  that  edition 
appeals  to  hare  been  entirely  arbitrary,  except  as  to  the  division 
of  the  Plays  into  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies ;  but  as  any 
other,  based  either  upon  the  period  when  the  several  plays  were 
produced,  or  the  affinity  of  their  subjects  or  their  style,  must  in 
rhe  one  case  be  directed  by  conjecture  and  in  the  other  by  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  order  should 
obtain  in  all  editions,  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  first  editors  seems  to  be  both  proper  and  conven- 
ient. It  is  more  than  possible  that  The  Tempett  was  made  the 
leading  play,  as  being  one  of  the  latest  and  most  admired  works 
of  its  author. 

The  text  has  come  to  us  in  a  state  of  almost  aosoiute  purity ; 
and,  indeed,  so  carefully  was  this  play  printed,  that  it  may  be 
safely  used  as  a  guide  in  the  correction  of  others  which  were  less 
fortiuiate  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  printers  employed  by  Jag- 
gnrd,  Blount  &  Smithweek.  This  fact,  and  the  existenoe  of  no 
quarto  copy  prior  in  date  to  the  first  folio,  secured  the  text  of  Th9 
Tempest  comparative  immimity  from  editorial  mutilation  during 
the  last  century ;  but  some  ii\jurie8  were  done  to  it,  which  have 
not  been  entirely  repaired,  even  in  the  latest  editions  of  the  present 
day.  The  text  of  this  edition  differs  from  that  of  the  first  folio 
only  in  the  regulation  of  the  orthography,  the  correction  of  pal- 
pable errors  of  the  press,  and  the  addition  of  such  few  stage  direc- 
tions as  appear  to  be  absolutely  required. 

Of  the  exact  date  at  which  Shakespeare  wrote  any  of  his  plays, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  but  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
literature,  personal  diaries,  and  official  records,  aided  in  some 
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cases  by  internal  evidence  of  the  plajB  themselTes,  has  euabietl 
us,  in  most  instanceB,  to  determine  that  period  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  Thus  we  know  that  The  Tempest  was  pro- 
duced between  1603  and  1611 ;  the  first  limit  being  determined 
by  a  versified  quotation,  in  the  first  Scene  of  the  second  Act,  fitmi 
Rorio's  translation  of  MontaigneTs  Essays,  which  was  first  pub- 
Ushed  in  1603,  and  the  last,  by  an  entry  in  the  accoimts  of  the 
lievels  at  Court,  imder  James  I.,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  lector 
Cunningham.  The  memorandum  is  in  the  Book  for  161 1-12,  and 
is  in  these  words :  — 

By  the  Kings  Hollomas  nyght  was  presented  att  WhithoU 

Players,  before  y  Kings  Ma*^  a  play  called  the  Tempest. 

To  this  positive  external  testimony  are  to  be  added  some  ex- 
ternal probabilities.  First,  in  the  occurrence  of  a  passage  in  the 
Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fatr^  ^written  bet^veeii 
1612  and  1614,  which  has  a  hit,  not  necessarily  ill-humored,  at 
those  who  have  "  a  Servant-monster*'  in  their  dramatis  persoiut, 
and  beget  Tates^  Tempests^  and  such  like  DroUeries"  where  the 
allusion  to  The  Tempest  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  —  an  allu- 
sion which  would  be  made  only  when  the  impression  of  that 
play  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind :  Next,  in  the  pubUcation  by 
Sil[vester]  Jourdan  of  a  quarto  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Discover}* 
of  the  Barmvdas,  otherwise  called  the  Be  of  Divels :  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Sommers,  and  Captayne  Xei^v-port, 
with  diuen  others.  London,  1610."  This  pamphlet  tells  of  the 
tempest  which  scattered  the  fleet  commanded  by  Somers  and 
Gates,  and  the  happy  discovery  by  some  of  the  shipwrecked,  of 
land  which  proved  to  be  the  Bermudas.  It  alludes  to  the  general 
belief  that  these  islands  <*  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Christian 
or  Heathen  people,"  being  <*  reputed  a  most  prodigious  and  in- 
chanted  place,"  adding  that,  nevertheless,  those  who  were  cast 
away  upon  them  and  lived  there  nine  months,  found  the  air  tem- 
perate and  the  ooimtry  ♦*  abundantly  fruitful  of  all  fit  neeessariei 
for  the  sustentation  and  preservation  of  man's  life."  Prosjiero't 
command  to  Ariel  "  to  fetch  dew  from  the  still  vtnc'd  Bermoothes  " 
mokes  it  certain  that  the  Bermudas  are  not  the  scene  of  The 
Tempest,  though,  strangely  enough,  it  has  produced  the  contrary 
impression  on  many  minds ;  but  this  reference  to  these  islands  aiid 
allusion  to  their  storm  vexed  coast,  connects  itself  naturally  with 
the  publication  of  Jourdan's  narrative.  It  is  highly  probahle 
thmjfore,  thut  The  Tempest  was  written  about  1611. 
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The  thougbtfiil  reader  will,  however,  find  in  the  compact  sim- 
plicity of  its  structure,  and  in  the  chastened  grandeur  of  its  dic- 
tion and  the  lofty  severity  of  its  tone  of  thought,  tempered  al- 
though the  one  is  with  Shakespeare's  own  enchanting  sweetness, 
and  the  other  with  that  most  human  tenderness  which  is  the 
pecoliar  trait  of  his  mind,  sufficient  evidense  that  this  play  if 
the  fruit  of  his  genius  in  its  full  maturity. 

Shakespeare  usually  built  his  dramas  upon  some  well  known 
story  of  chronicle  or  romance ;  but  although  the  plot  of  The  Tern' 
pest  and  its  characters  seem  to  point  out  some  old  Italian  or  Span- 
ish tale  as  its  foimdation,  the  most  diligent  search  has  foiled  to 
discover  any  -pTotatype  of  this  play.  Collins  the  poet  told  Warton 
the  critic  that  he  had  seen  **  a  romance  called  Atirelio  and  leabella, 
printed  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  in  1588,"  the 
characters  and  incidents  of  which  were  evidently  those  upon  which 
The  Tempest  was  founded.  But  Collins  was  insane  when  he  made 
the  statement ;  and  no  such  romance  is  known  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  or  English  literature.  A  play  by  Jaeob  Ayrer  of  Nurem- 
berg, published  in  1618,  and  called  Die  SchOne  Sideat  (The  Beau- 
tiful Sidea,)  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Thoms,  who  supposes,  from 
some  similarity  of  incident  and  plot  between  it  and  The  Tempest, 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  the  resemblances 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Thoms  himself  are  too  vague  to  justify  the  sup- 
position ;  and  English  plays  having  been  translated  into  German  m 
early  as  1600,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  should  there  be  any 
connection  between  these  two,  it  is  that  of  imitation  on  the  part 
of  the  German  dramatist. 

The  action  of  this  play  gives  no  hint  of  the  period  at  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place;  and  the  costume  may  be  the  Ital- 
ian dress  of  any  period  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centiuies. 

As  to  the  actual  scene  of  The  Tempest,  that  is  in  the  realms 
of  fancy.  Mr.  Hunter  has  contended  that  Lampedusa,  "an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  not  far  out  of  a  ship's  course 
passing  from  Tunis  to  Naples,"  and  which  is  uninhabited  and 
supposed  by  sailors  to  be  enchanted,  was  Prospero's  place  of  exile. 
It  may  have  been ;  though  if  it  were,  w^e  would  a  little  rather  not 
believe  so.  When  the  great  magician  at  whose  beck  it  rose  upon 
the  waters  broke  his  staff,  the  island  sunk  and  carried  CaUban 
down  with  it. 
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Ajxjkso,  King  of  Naples. 
Sbbabtiak,  hia  Brother. 
Pbosfero,  th§  right  Duke  of  Mflaiu 
Antonio,  his  Brother,  the  uewping  Duke  if 
Fbbdinand,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naplei. 
GoNZiLLO,  an  honett  old  CouneeOor. 

f^^'  iLords. 
F&ANomoo, ) 

Caliban  a  eavage  and  deformed  Shee, 
Tbinculo,  a  Jeeter. 
Stbphano,  a  drunken  Butler. 
Piaster  of  a  8h^,  Boatswain,  ICaiinen. 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Pxospero. 

Abibl,  an  auy  S^ririL 
Isi8, 
Cbebb, 

JiTNO, 

Nymphs, 
Reopen, 

Other  Sporits  attending  on  Pro^Mfa 
SCENE,  theSe^with  a  Ship;  afterwardt  an  uninhabited 
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ACT  I. 
ScBKB  1.  —  On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  temputuaus  noite  of  Thmder  and  Lightning  heard. 
Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master, 

BOATSWAIN ! 
Boatswain.    Here,  Master:  what  cheer? 
Mast,  Good,  speak  to  th'  mariners :  fall  to't  yarely, 
or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats,  Heigh,  my  hearts !  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts !  yare,  yare.  Take  in  the  top-sail ;  tend  to  th* 
Master's  whistle.  —  Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind, 
if  room  enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Fsbdinand« 
QoNZALO,  and  Others, 

Alonso,    Good  Boatswain,  have  care.    Where's  the 
Vlaster?    Play  the  men. 
Boats,    I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Aa  W 
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Antonio.    Where  is  the  Master,  Boson? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour. 
K!eep  your  cabins;  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gonxalo.    Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin:  silence! 
trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  lore  than  myself.  You 
are  a  Counsellor :  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more.  Use  your  authority:  if  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  Uv'd  so  long,  and  make 
yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  so  hap.  —  Cheerly,  good  hearts !  —  Out  of 
our  way,  I  say !  {_Exit. 

Gon.  I  hare  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  me- 
thinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  Fate,  to 
his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable, 
for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom 
to  be  hang'd,  our  case  is  miserable.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.    Down  with  the  top-mast :   yare ;  lower, 
lower.    Bring  her  to :  try  wi'  th*  main-course,   [jl  cry 
within.']  A  plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are  louder 
than  the  weather,  or  our  office.  — 

Enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonsaxo. 
Yet  again!  what  do  you  here?    Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown?    Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

Sebastian.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  yo^u  bawling,  bla»- 
pbemous,  incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.    Work  you,  then. 
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Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  You  whoreson,  insolen 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drown'd  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  1*11  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky 
as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold !  Set  her  two 
courses.    Off  to  sea  again:  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  toet. 

Mariners.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

[^Exeunt^ 

Boats.    What!  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 
Oon.    The  King  and  Prince  at  prayers !  let's  assist 
them. 

For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb.  I'm  out  of  patience. 

Ant.    We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards.  — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal,  —  would  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Cron.  He'll  be  hang'd  yet. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 
[  A  confused  noise  mthtn.  Mercy  on  us !  — We  split, 
we  split!  —  Farewell,  my  wife  and  children!  — 
Farewell,  brother!  —  We  split,  we  split,  we 
split!  — 

Ant.    Let's  all  sink  wi'  th'  King.  lExU. 

Seh.    Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [^Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing.  The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [JSrif* 
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soBNB  n. 

The  Island :  before  the  cell  of  Pbospebo. 

Enter  Pbospbbo  and  Mibanda. 

Miranda.    If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  yon 
have 

Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  j^Itcb, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  th'  welkin's  cheek* 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    O!  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer:  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.    O !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.    Poor  souls,  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Prospero.  Be  collected: 

No  more  amazement.    Tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  naught  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
llian  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tib  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.    Lend  thy  hand« 
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And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.  —  So : 
Lie  there,  my  art.  —  Wipe  thou  thine  eye«;  have 
comfort. 

The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wrack,  which  touched 

The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 

I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 

So  safely  order*  d,  that  there  is  no  soul  — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopped. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition. 
Concluding,  —  "  Stay,  not  yet." 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come: 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear: 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.    By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off. 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.    Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me? 

Pro.    Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.    But  how 
is  it. 

That  this  lives  in  thy  mind?    What  seest  thou  else 

In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 

If  thou  remember^st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
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How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since, 
lliy  £Bither  was  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  Prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  Cither? 

Pro,    Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy  fiither 
Was  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
And  Princess,  no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl: 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O!  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  th'  teen  that  I  have  tum*d  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.    Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.   My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio,  — 
1  pray  thee,  mark  me,  —  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious!  —  he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  State;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  Duke,  being  so  reputed 
[n  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel:  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
A.nd  to  my  State  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle  — 
Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  —  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them,  who  t*  advance,  and  who 
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To  trash  for  over-topping,  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed  'em, 
Or  else  new  formed  'em:  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  State 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear,  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't.  — Thou  attend' st  not. 
Mira,    O  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retir'd 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature;  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.    He,  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact,  —  like  one. 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie  —  he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  Duke ;  out  o'  th'  substitution. 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative: — hence  his  ambition 
Growing,  —  Dost  thou  hear? 

Mira,  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafiiess. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play*dj 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.    Me,  poor  man! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough.   Of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  wi'  th'  King  of  Naples  - 
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To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage, 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow*d,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.    Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event ;  then  tell 
me. 

If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira,  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  gprandmother : 
Qood  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o*  th'  premises. 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute. 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother.  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight, 
Fated  to  th'  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i*  th'  dead  of  darknewi. 
The  ministers  for  th'  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint, 
lliat  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't. 

Pro.  Hoar  a  little  farther. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon 's ;  without  the  which  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ^ 
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Pro. 


Well  demanded,  wench: 


My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst 
not; 

(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,)  nor  set 

A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business;  but 

With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 

lu  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 

Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepared 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 

—  Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 

Instinctively  have  quit  it.    There  they  hoist  us. 

To  cry  to  th'  sea  that  roar'd  to  us,  to  sigh 

To  th'  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 

Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira,  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.   Thou  didst  smile 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd ;  which  rais*d  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 
,    Mira,  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro,    By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Qonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us,  with 
Kich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 
Uliich  since  have  steaded  much.    So,  of  his  gentle 
ness. 

Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me. 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise:  — 

[Puto  an  his  robe. 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.    Heavens  thank  you  for    !   And  now,  I 
pray  you,  sir, 
(For  still  'tis  heating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  hountiful  Fortune 
(Now  my  dear  lady)  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.    Here  cease  more  questions. 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep :  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way :  —  I  know  thou  canst  not  choose.  — 

[MiBAKDA  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come!    I  am  ready  now: 
Approach,  my  Ariel:  come! 

EnUr  Abibl. 

Ariel.    All  hail,  great  master;  grave  sir,  hail.  I 
come 

To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be 't  to  fly, 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curl'd  clouds :  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 

Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 
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Perfonn'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 

Art,    To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  King's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement.    Sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places:  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
llien  meet  and  join.  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precuzson 
O'  th'  dreadful  thunder-daps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble^ 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit^ 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Art.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  <^  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.    All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  King's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  —  cried,    Hell  is 
empty. 

And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.    But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Art,  Not  a  hair  perish'd; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before;  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  King's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself^ 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
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In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  King's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  th'  fleet? 

Ari,  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  King's  ship:  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she's  hid ; 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd; 
Who,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufTer'd  labour, 
I  haye  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  th'  fleet 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  all  haye  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  King's  ship  wrack'd« 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro,  Ari|^,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  th'  day? 

Ari»  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.    At  least  two  glasses.    The  time  'twixt  six 
and  now 

Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.    Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  giye 
me  pains. 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now!  moody? 

What  is  't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Art,  My  liberty. 

Pro.    Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  pr'ythee 

Remember,  I  haye  done  thee  worthy  service; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  serr'd 
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Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings.    Thou  didst 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  fiill  yeai. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 
Art,  No. 
Pro.    Thou  dost;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep, 
.  To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 
To  do  me  btisiness  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Art.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.    Thou  liest,  malignant  thing!    Hast  thou 
forgot 

The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 
Art.    No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast.    Where  was  she  bom? 

speak;  tell  me. 
Art.    Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  01  was  she  so?    I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax« 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  eater  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know* St,  was  banish' d:  for  one  thing  she  did, 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this  true? 
Art.    Ay,  sir. 

Pro.    This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 

And  here  was  left  by  th'  sailors.    Thou,  my  slare 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant: 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr*d  commands. 
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Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  tihee« 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 

Into  a  cloTen  pine;  within  which  rift 

[mprison*d,  thou  didst  painfiiUy  remain 

A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  she  di'd, 

And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.    Then  was  this  island 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

—  A  freckl'd  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honour'd  with 

A  human  shape. 

Art.  Yes;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro,    Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in:  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.    It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn*d,  which  Sycoraz 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

•    Art.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.    If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrail|i,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Art.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Art.  That's  my  noble  master! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.    Qo,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  th'  sea : 
be  subject 

To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine;  invisible 
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To  every  eyeball  else.    Oo,  take  this  shape. 

And  hither  come  in  *t :  go :  hence,  with  diligence. 

lExit  Abixl. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake!  thou  hast  slept  well; 
Awake ! 

Mira.    The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Ileavincjs  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.    Come  on: 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  *Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.  —  What  hoa !  slave  !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  eaith,  thou!  speak. 

Caliban.    [  WUhin.']    There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.    Come  forth,  I  say :  there's  other  business  foi 
thee. 

Come,  thou  tortoise!  when? 

Enter  Abiel,  like  a  Water-nymph. 

Fine  apparition!    My  quaint  Ariel, 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 
Art.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [ExU, 

Pro.    Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devii 
himself 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth! 

Enter  Caliban. 
Cut.    As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  bmsh'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both!  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er! 
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Pro.    For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  hare 
cramps, 

Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch* d 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  *em. 

Cal,  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camest  first 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me,— 

would*st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in  *t,  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 
Curs'd  be  I  that  did  so!  —  All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me. 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  I  have  us*d 
thee. 

Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.    O  ho !  O  ho !  —  would 't  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me;  I  had  peopl'd  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill!    I  pitied  thee. 
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Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other:  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known ;  but  thy  vile 
race. 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in 't  which  good 
natures 

Could  not  abide  to  be  with:  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

CoZ.   You  taught  me  language;  and  my  profit 
on  *t 

Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.  The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  'rt  best. 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrug' st  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect*st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps. 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

CaL  No,  'pray  thee!  — 

T  must  obey.    [^Aside.']    His  art  is  of  such  pow'r. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro,  So,  slave;  hence! 

[^Exit  Calibak. 

Enter  Febdtwand,  and  Abiel  (invisible,)  playing 
and  singing, 

Abiel.  —  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands^ 
and  then  take  hands: 
b2 
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Court' sied  when  you  have^  and  kissed — 

the  wild  wooes  whist. — 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 

and,  sweet  sprites^  the  burthen  bear. 
Burthen.    Harky  liarkl  [Dispersedly. 
Bowgh'Wawgh, 
The  watch-dogs  bark: 

Bowgh'wawgh. 
Abi.   Hark,  hark!    I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chantidere 
Cry,  Cock-a-didle-dow. 

Ferdinand.    Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  th' 
air,  or  th*  earth?  — 
It  sounds  no  more ;  —  and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th*  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  King  my  father's  wrack. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air:  thence  I  have  foUow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather :  —  but  'tis  gone.  — 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Abiel.  —  Song. 
Full  f adorn  fve  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  thai  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

[Burthen  :]  Ding-dong. 
Hark!  now  I  hear  tJiem,  —  ding-dong,  belL 

Fer,    The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown' d  &• 
ther.— 
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This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes.  —  1  hear  it  now  abore  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 


Lord,  how  it  looks  about!    Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form: — but  *tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.    No,  wench:  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 
such  senses 

As  we  have,  —  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 
Was  in  the  wrack;  and  but  he*s  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might' st  call 
him 

A  goodly  person.    He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira,  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro,        l^AHde,']    It  goes  on,  I  see. 
As  my  soul  prompts  it.  —  Spirit,  fine  spirit!  1*11 

firee  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend !  —  Vouchsafe,  my  pray'i 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island. 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here:  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 

Mira,  No  wonder,  sir; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Per,  My  language  !  heavens !  — 

1  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro,  How  ?  the  bes*  * 


^Rra. 


What  is  *t?  a  spirit? 
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What  wett  thou,  if  the  King  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Far.    A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me. 
And  that  he  does  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne*er  since  at  ebh,  beheld 
Tlie  King,  my  father,  wrack'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy! 

Fer.    Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  Duke  of 
Milan, 

And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro,  [Aside.']    The  Duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 
If  now 't  were  fit  to  do 't.  —  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  changed  eyes :  —  delicate  Ariel, 
ril  set  thee  free  for  this !  —  [7b  Mm.']    A  word, 
good  sir; 

I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong:  a  word. 

Mira.   Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw;  the  first 
ITiat  e'er  I  sigh'd  for.    Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way! 

Fer.  O !  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir:  one  word  more.— 

[Aside.]  They  are  both  in  cither's  pow'rs :  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  —  [To  him.]   One  word  more; 

I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on 't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 
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Mira.    There*8  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple : 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  *t. 

Pro.    [To  Feb.]    Follow  me.— 
Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor.  —  Come. 
1*11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[ife  draw9^  and  is  charmed  from  moving. 

Mira.  O,  dear  father! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor?  —  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor i 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar*st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
'science 

Is  so  possessed  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward. 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father! 

Pro.    Hence!  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.    .  Sir,  have  pity: 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?    Hush  ! 
Thou  think*  St  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  th*  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 
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Mira,  My  affections 

Are  then  most  hiunble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.         [  To  Feb.]    Come  on  ;  obey : 
Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are: 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  ail  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wrack  of  all  my  Mends,  nor  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdu'd,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid.    All  comers  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of:  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  [Aside,']    It  works. 

[Alternately  to 
Feb.  and  Miba.,  cmd  to  Abi. 

Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel!  — 

Follow  me.  —  Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me. 

Mira,  Be  of  comfort. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro,  [To  Abiel.]    Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command.. 

Ari.  To  th'  syllable. 

Pro.    Come,  follow.  —  Speak  not  for  him. 

{ExeurU 
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ACT  II. 

ScEKB  I. —  Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Qonzalo, 
Adbian,  Fbancisco,  and  Others, 

GONZALO, 

BESEECH  you,  sir,  be  merry:  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  o\ir  loss.    0\ir  hint  of  woe 
Is  common:  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle,  — 
I  mean  our  preservation  —  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us:  then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,    He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 
Ant.    The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 
Seb.    Look ;  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit  t 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 
Gon.    Sir,  — 
Seb.    One:— tell. 

Gon.    When  every  grief  is  entertained  that's  of- 
fer'd, 

'omes  to  th'  entertainer- 
s'^.   A  dollar. 

Gon,  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purpos'd. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.    Therefore,  my  lord,  — 
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Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue! 

Alon.    I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done.    But  yet  — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb,  Done.    The  wager? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adrian.    Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,  - 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Seb.  So,  you*re  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Yet  — 

Adr.  Yet  — 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss 't. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  del- 
icate temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
liver'd. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly, 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  't  were  perfum*d  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seh.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !  how 
green ! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in 't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 
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Gon,  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed 
almost  beyond  credit  — 

Seh,    As  many  Touched  rarities  are. 

Cron, — that  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drench' d  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness  and  flosses ;  being  rather  new  dy'd  than 
stain' d  with  salt  water. 

Ant,  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb,    Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  King's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  King  of 
Tunis. 

Seh.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage ;  and  we  prosper  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  grac'd  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  Queen. 

Gtm.    Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in?    Widow  Dido! 

Seh.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  jEneas  too  ? 
Good  Lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study 
of  that:  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.    This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.    I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous 
harp.. 

Seh.    He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 
Ant.    What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 

next? 

Seh.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  hit 
pocket,  aod  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 
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Ani,    And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 
Gon.  Ay? 

Ant.    Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  Queen. 

Ant.    And  the  rarest  that  e*er  came  there. 

Seb.    Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.    01  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gan.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?    I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.    That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gan.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Ahm.   You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  nerer 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she,  too, 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.    O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan!  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee? 

Francisco.  Sir,  he  may  live. 

1  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him:  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  th'  shore,  that  o'er  his  waTe-wom  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.    I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alan.  No,  no;  he's  gone. 

Seb,    Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great 
loss 
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That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughtci. 
Hut  rather  lose  her  to  an  African; 
Wliere  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
\N'ho  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 


•Sf^.    You  were  kneeFd  to,  and  importun'd  other- 
wise 

by  all  of  us;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
U'eigVd,  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
"Which  end  o*  th'  beam  she'd  bow.    We  have  lost 
your  son, 

I  fear,  forever:  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.    So  is  the  dear'st  o'  th'  loss. 

Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.    And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon,    It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon,    Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.    He'd  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Cron.  — And  were  the  King  on 't,  what  wotdd  I  do  ? 

Seb,    'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.    V  th'  commonwealth  I  would  by  contrariei 
Execute  all  things;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty* 


Alon, 


Pr'ythee,  peace 
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And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil: 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  —  all. 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure: 
No  sovereignty :  — 

S«Jb.    Yet  he  would  be  king  on  *t. 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgeU 
the  beginning. 

Gan,  All  things  in  common.  Nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  Nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  sill  foison,  sill  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb,    No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant,    None,  man;  all  idle;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gon,    I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
T'  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb,  'Save  his  majesty! 

Ant,    Long  live  Gonzalo! 

Gon,  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir?  — 

Alon.    Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

Gon,  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,    *Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  noth- 
ing to  you :  80  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  noth- 
ing still. 

Ant,    What  a  blow  was  there  given! 

Seb.    An  it  had  not  fall'n  flat-long. 

Gtm.    You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  yon 
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would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Abisl,  playing  solemn  Muiie. 

Seb.    We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant,    Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep  ? 
for  I  am  very  heavy. 

Ani.    Oo  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

{_AU  sleep  hit  Alok.,  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

Alon,  What !  all  so  soon  asleep  ?  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts:  I 
find. 

They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seh,  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow:  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you.  —  Wondrous  heavy. 

[AxoNso  sleeps.    Exit  Abiel. 

Seb.    What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them! 

Ant.    It  is  the  quality  o'  th'  climate. 

Seh.  Why 
Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink?    I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  ail,  as  by  consent; 
They  dropp'd  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  might. 
Worthy  Sebastian  ?  —  O !  what  might  ? — No  more :  — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  should'st  be.  Th*  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 
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My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb,  What !  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant,    Do  you  not  hear  me  speak? 

Seb.  I  do;  and,  surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.    What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant,  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep  —  die  rather;  wink*st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb,  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly: 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant,    I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom:  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb,  Well;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant,    I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  ebb» 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O ! 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it!  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it!    Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee,  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir. 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  (this. 
Who  shall  be  of  us  little  memory. 
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When  he  is  earthed !)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he* 8  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  —  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  King,  his  son's  aliye» 
*Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb,  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O !  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you!   No  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd? 


Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me^ 

Who's  the  xkT'Xt  heir  of  Naples? 
Seb.  Claribel. 


Ant.    She  that  is  Queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  th'  moon's  too  slow)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.    What  stuff  is  this !  —  How  say  you  ? 
'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter 's  Queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples;  'twixt  which  regions 
Itere  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?    Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! "  —  Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
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Than  now  they  are.    There  be,  that  can  rule  Naplef 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily, 
As  this  Gonzalo :  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.    O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !    Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Seh,    Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

1  ender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant,  True; 
And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me; 
Much  feater  than  before.    My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb,    But  for  your  conscience  — 

Ant,    Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if 't  were  a  kybe^ 
*Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom.    Twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  *twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !    Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he*s  like,  —  that's  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel  —  three  inches  cf 
it  — 

Can  lay  to  bed  forever;  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They*  11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb,  Thy  case,  dear  Mend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent:  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
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I'll  como  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword:  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  irom  the  tribute  which  thou  pay*st. 
And  I  the  King  shall  lore  thee. 

Amt.  Draw  together^ 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Oonsalo. 

O!  but  one  word. 

[  They  converse  apari. 

Enter  Amsx,  vnth  Music  and  Sang. 

Art.    My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the 
danger 

That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  fnroject  dies)  to  keep  them  Hying. 

\^Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie^ 
Open-ey*d  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  off  slumber^  and  beware: 

Awake!  Awake/ 

Ant.    Then,  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.    Now,  good  angels  preserre  the  King! 

[^They  wake. 

Alan.    Why,  how  now,  hoa!  -awake!    Why  are 
you  drawn?  ♦ 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon.  Whafs  the  matter? 

Seb.    Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions :  did  *t  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing* 

Ant.    O !  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear« 
c2 
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To  make  an  earthquake :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon,  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.    Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  hum- 
ming — 

And  that  a  strange  one,  too,  —  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cri'd :  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn.  —  There  was  a  noise, 
That's  verily :  *tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard. 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.    Let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.    Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  farthet 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.    Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts, 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  th'  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away.  [^Exeunt. 

Ari.    Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have 
done : 

So,  King,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  {^Exit. 


ScsKE  n. 

Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  toUh  a  burthen  of  wood.    A  noise  of 
Thunder  heard. 

Cal.    All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 
him 

By  inch-meal  a  disease!    His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse;  but  they'll  nor  pineh. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  th'  mire, 
Not  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  *em.  But 
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For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  mowe  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness.  —  Lo,  now !  lo  ! 

Enter  Tkinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly.    I'll  fall  flat; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trinado,  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear 
off"  any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing: 
I  hear  it  sing  i'  th'  wind.  Yond*  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would 
shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before, 
I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head:  yond'  same 
cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls.  —  What 
have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fish  ?  dead  or  alive  ?  A 
fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish :  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest.  Poor- John. 
A  strange  fish!  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once 
I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday 
fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver :  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man :  any  stremge  beast 
there  makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
arms !  Warm,  o*  my  troth  !  I  do  now  let  loose  my 
opiaion  —  hold  it  no  longer,  —  this  is  no  fish,  but  an 
Islander,  that  hath  lately  suflTered  by  a  thunder-bolt. 
[TAuTwier.]  Alas!  the  storm  is  come  again:  my  best 
way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other 
shelter  hereabout.     Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
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strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  drogi 
of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing. 

Stephano.  /  shall  no  more  to  secu,  to  sea^ 
Here  shall  I  die  a-shore. — 

This  is  a  very  scuryy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [^Drinks, 

The  master^  the  swabber^  the  boatswain^  and  J, 

The  gunner y  and  his  mate, 
Lov*d  MaJl^  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery^ 

But  none  of  us  car^d  for  Kate ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,     €h,  hang : " 
She  hv'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  wherever  she  did  itch ; 

TTien,  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too;  but  here's  my  comfort. 

IDrinks. 

Col.    Do  not  torment  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon 's  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said, 
as  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot 
make  him  give  ground ;  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at 's  nostrils. 

Cal.    The  spirit  torments  me :  O  I 

Sle.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs,  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that.  If  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
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with  him,  he*8  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat*8-leather. 

Col.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee :  I'll  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his 
fit.  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will 
not  take  too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him 
that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

Cal,  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
anon, 

T  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works  upon 
thee. 

Ste,  Come  on  your  ways  :  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat.  Open 
jrour  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend;  open  your  chaps  again. 

THn.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be  — 
but  he  is  drown' d,  and  these  are  devils.  O !  defend 
me  I  — 

Ste,  Four  legs,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bot- 
tle will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come,— 
Amen!    I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.    Stephano ! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

TVin.  Stephano!  —  if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo,  —  be  no* 
afeard  —  thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 
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Su.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth :  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculu's  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed ! 
How  earnest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  1  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder- 
stroke. —  But  art  thou  not  drown'd,  Stephano  ?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drown'd.  Is  the  storm  over- 
blown }  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs  gaber- 
dine for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  living, 
Stephano  ?    O  Stephano  !  two  Neapolitans  'scap'd  } 

Su,  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about:  my  stom- 
ach is  not  constant. 

Col,   These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam'st  thou 
aither?  Swear  by  this  bottle  how  thou  cam'st 
hither.  I  escap'd  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  o'er-board,  by  this  bottle!  —  which  I 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  with  mine  own  hands, 
since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

CoZ.    I'll  swear  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject ; 
For  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste,    Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escap'dst. 

7Wn.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste,  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin,    O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste,  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  th'  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now 
moon- calf !  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Col,    Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 
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Ste.  Out  o*  tb*  moon,  I  do  assuie  thee:  I  was  the 
man  i'  th'  moon,  when  time  was. 

Col.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee, 
My  mistress  show'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush. 

Ste,  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book ;  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  swear. 

7Hn.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster  :  —  I  afeard  of  him  ?  —  a  Tery  weak  mon- 
ster.—  The  man  i*  th'  moon! — a  most  poor  credu- 
lous monster.  —  Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  th'  island  : 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot.    I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

JHn.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when 's  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal,  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  sub- 
ject. 

iS^.    Come  on,  then:  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.  A  most  scurry  monster :  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.    Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink. 
An  abominable  monster! 

Cal.    I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs;  I'll  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
ril  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  —  to  make  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard' 

Cal.    I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crab« 
grow; 

And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts. 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
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To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet.    TU  bring  tbee 
To  clustering  filberds;  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  scamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

Sie,  I  4)r'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking.  —  Trinculo,  the  King  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drown'd,  we  will  inherit  here. — 
Here ;  bear  my  bottle.  —  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him,  by  and  by,  again. 

Cal,  [^Sings  drunkenly.l  Farewell,  master ;  fare- 
well,  farewell. 

TVtn.    A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.    JVb  more  dams  VU  make  for  Jish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish; 
*Ban  'Bany  Car-Caliban^ 
Has  a  new  master — get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-daiy !  hey-day,  freedom !  freedom !  hey* 
day,  freedom ! 
Ste.    O  brave  monster!  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

.SoENB  I.  —  Before  Pbospero's  Cell. 
Enter  Febdikanih  hearing  a  Log. 
Ferdinand. 

THERE  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baii^ 
ness  • 
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Are  nobly  undergone;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  mj  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what*s  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.    O !  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  fa^er*s  cr|^^^> 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.    I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injuncdon.    My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says,  such  base- 
ness 

Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget: 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  laboiurt ; 

Most  busiest  when  I  do  it. 

EfUer  MiBANDA.,  and  Peospebo  at  a  distance. 

Mira,  Alas!  now,  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoined  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you:  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.    My  father 
Is  hard  at  study:  prty  now  rest  yourself: 
He*s  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Per.  O!  most  dear  mistreis. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira,  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear* your  logs  the  while.  Pray,  give  me  that: 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Per.  No,  precious  creature: 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

A3  well  as  it  does  you;  and  I  should  do  it 
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With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected: 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Per.   No,  noblQ  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with 
nre, 

When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you,  — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers  — 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda.  —  O  my  &thert 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

Per,  Admir'd  Miranda 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration;  worUi 
What's  dearest  to  the  world!    Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard;  and  many  a  time 
Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  yom,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  fjAce  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father.    How  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less,  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.  —  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly;  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 
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I  am^  in  my  condition, 


A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king; 

(I  would,  not  80 !)  and  would  no  more  endure 

This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 

The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  —  Hear  my  soul  speak : 

The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 

My  heart  fly  to  your  service,  —  there  resides. 

To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake. 

Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me? 

Fer.    O  heaven!  O  earth!  bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 

And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  th'  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encountei 

Of  two  most  rare  affections!    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  *em ! 

Fer,  Wherefore  weep  you? 

Mira,    At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give;  and,  much  less,  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.    But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 
If  not,  1*11  die  your  maid:  to  be  your  fellow. 
You  may  deny  me;  but  Til  be  yoxir  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer,  My  mistress,  dearest; 

And  I  thus  humble,  ever. 
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Mira,  My  hnsband,  then? 

Fer.    Ay^  with  a  heart  as  willing 
Ajb  bondage  e*er  of  freedom:  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.    And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't :  and  now 
fiireweU, 
Till  half  an  hour  henee. 

Fer.  A  thousand  tiiousand! 

{_Exefmt  Feb.  and  Misa. 

Pro.    So  glad  of  this  as  they»  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surprised  with  all;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more*    I'll  to  my  book; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [JSM. 


ScEKE  n. 
Anodier  Part  of  the  Island 

Enter  Caliban,  Stefhano,  and  Tbikctjlo. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me  t  — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em.  —  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster  ?  —  the  folly  of  this  island ! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  th'  other  two  be  brain' d  like  us,  the  State 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee :  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  hend. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  ^re 
a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drown'd  his  tongue 
in  sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I 
nwam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
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leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light!  —  Thou  shalt  be 
my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

TWii.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list :  he's  no  stan- 
dard. 

Ste.    We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

THn.  Nor  go  neither ;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs, 
und  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-x^,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

CaL  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe, 
m  not  serve  him;  he  is  not  yaliant. 

7Wn.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster :  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debosh'd 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day?  Wih  thou  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  mon- 
ster? 

Col.    Lo,  how  he  mocks  me!  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he!  —  that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural ! 

CoZ.    Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head : 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree. — The  poor 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee? 

Ste,  Marry  will  I;  kneel  and  repeat  it:  1  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Abiel,  imisihle. 

Cal,    As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a 
tyrant, 

A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
Of  the  island. 
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Art,    Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jestmg  monkey,  thou ; 

[  would,  my  yaliant  master  would  destroy  thee: 
i  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 's 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin,    Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more.  —  [To  Cixiban."] 
Proceed. 

Cal,    I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it:  if  thy  greatness  will. 
Revenge  it  on  him,  for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.    That's  most  certain. 

Cal.    Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 
Ste.    How,  now,  shall  this  be  compass'd?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cal.    Yea,  yea,  my  lord:   I'll  yield  him  thee 
asleep. 

Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 
Art.    Thou  liest;  thou  canst  not. 
C(d.    What  a  pi'd  ninny's  this!    Thou  scurvy 
patch !  — 

I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him:  when  that's  gone, 
/  He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  I'll  not  show 

him 

^Vllere  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  farther  danger:  inter- 
rupt the  monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand, 
ril  turn  my  mercy  out  o'  doors,  and  make  a  stock- 
fish of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing.  I'll  go 
farther  off. 

Ste.    Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 
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Art.    THou  Heat. 

Ste,  Do  I  60  ?  take  thou  that.  At  you  like  this, 
give  lue  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie.  —  Out  o'  your  wits, 
and  hearing  too  ?  —  A  pox  o'  yonr  bottle  !  this  can 
sack,  and  drinking  do.  —  A  murrain  on  your  mon* 
Iter,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers! 

Cal    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  off. 

Cal.    Beat  him  enough:  after  a  little  time, 
ril  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther.  —  Come,  proceed. 

Cal.    Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
r  th*  afternoon  to  sleep:  there  thou  may*st  brain 
him. 

Having  first  seized  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.  Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books;  for  without  them 
He*s  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command:  they  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I.    Bum  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he*ll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is. 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter.    He  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax,  my  dam,  and  she; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

CaL    Ay,  lord;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  war- 
rant. 

And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 
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Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  daughte* 
find  I  will  be  King  and  Queen ;  (save  our  graces !) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys.  —  Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

7W«.  Excellent. 

Ste,  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ; 
but,  while  thou  liv*st,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

Cal,    Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari,    This  will  I  tell  my  master. 
Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry:  I  am  full  of  pleas- 
ure. 

Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason.    Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [^Singi. 

Flout  'em,  and  skout  'em ;  and  skaut  'em,  and 

flout  'em  ; 
Thought  it  free. 

Cat.    That's  not  the  tune. 

[Abiel  playB  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
Ste.    What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  picture  of  No-body. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy 
likeness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take 't  as  thou  list.  j 

Trin.    O,  forgive  me  my  sins!  | 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee.  — 
Mercy  upon  us! 

Cal.    Art  thou  a/eard? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I.  i 
Cal.    Be  not  afeard;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
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Bounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hart 
not. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 

Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometimes  voices. 

That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 

Will  make  me  sleep  again;  and  then,  in  dreaming. 

The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  I  wak*d 

I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste,  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.    When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste,  That  shall  be  by  and  by:  I  remenAer  the 
story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it, 
and  after  do  our  work. 

Ste,  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow.  —  I  would,  I 
could  see  this  taborer:  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.  lExeum 


SOBNB  III. 
Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Axonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adbian,  Fbancisco,  and  Others. 

G<nu    By'r  la'kin,  I  can  go  no  farther,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ake:  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders !  by  your  pa- 
tience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon*  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  theet, 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness. 
To  th'  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
d2 
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Eyen  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drowned. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.    I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

{_Aside  to  Sebastiam. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  t'  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  adyantage 

Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  trayel,  they 
Will  n^  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

^Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Pbospebo  abave^ 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing 
in  a  Banquet :  they  dance  about  it  vnth  gentle  ac- 
tions of  salutation ;  andy  inviting  the  King^  Sfc.^  to 
eat^  they  depart."] 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night:  no  more. 

Alon.    What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends, 
hark! 

Gon.    Marvellous  sweet  music! 
Alon.    Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !  What  were 
these  ? 

Seb.    A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  rU  believe  both; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true.    Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 
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I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  bclieye  me? 

If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 

(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 

Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 

Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 

Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [^AHde,"]    Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  deyils. 

AUm.  I  cannot  too  much  muse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [^Astde,"]    Praise  in  departing. 

Fran,    They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb,  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have  stom- 
achs.— 

Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 
Alon.  Not  1. 

Gon.    Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.    When  we 
were  boys. 

Who  would  belieye  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 
'em 

Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  wa 
find. 

Each  putter^out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon,  I  will  stand  to  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past.  —  Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 
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Thunder  and  Lightning.  Enter  Abisl  like  a  Harpy 
claps  his  wings  upon  the  taJble^  and^  with  a  quaint 
device,  the  Banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.    You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't)  the  neyer-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caus'd  to  belch  you  up,  —  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  liye.    I  haye  made  you  mad; 

[^Seeing  Alon.,  Seb.,  4^.,  draw  their  Swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools!  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  Fate  :  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume.    My  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.    But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  reqnit  it,) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  whidi  foul  deed 
The  powers —  delaying,  not  for^tting,  —  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures. 
Against  your  peace.    Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  fsdls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 
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He  vanishes  in  Thunder :  then^  to  soft  music^  enter  the 
Sliapes  againj  and  donee  with  mocks  and  motoes,  and 
carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.    \^Aside.'\    Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy 
hast  thou 

!Perform*d,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  deyouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say:  so,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.   My  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown' d,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling. 

\^Exit  Pbosfebo. 
Gon.   V  th'  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand 
you 

In  this  strange  stare? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous  1 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  th'  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
1*11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  {_Exit, 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

ril  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  second. 

r Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.    All  three  of  them  are  desperate :  their  great 
guilt. 

Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after* 
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Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits.  —  I  do  beseeijh  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
SoBKB  I.  —  Before  Pbospbbo's  Cell. 
Enter  Pbospebo,  Febdinand,  and  Mibakba. 

PrOSP£RO. 

IF  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  lifbt 
Or  that  for  which  I  live;  who  once  again 
1  tender  to  thy  hand.    All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test:  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.    O  Ferdinand! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off; 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Per.  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.    Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :  but 
if  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may. 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd« 
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No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heayens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate, 
Soor-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both:  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer,  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  loye  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong*st  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phcebus'  steeds  are  foun* 


Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Abiel. 

Art,    What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 
Pro.    Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  ser- 
vice 

Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.    Qo,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  pow'r,  here,  to  this  place: 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Art.  Presently  ? 

Pro.    Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.    Before  you  can  say,  *  Come,'  and  *  go/ 
And  breathe  twice :  and  cry,  *  so  so ; ' 


der'd. 

Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 


Pro. 


Fairly  spoke. 
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Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe. 
—  Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 
Pro.    Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.    Do  not  ap- 
proach. 

Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well,  I  conceive.  \_Exit. 

Pro,    Look  thou  be  true.    Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th'  fire  i'  th'  blood.    Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Per,  I  warrant  you,  sir; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 


^^ow  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit:  appear,  and  pertly. — 


Enter  Iris. 

Iris.    Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch' d  with  stover,  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  lilied  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 
groves, 

Wbose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 

Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 

And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 

Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ;  the  Queen  o'  the  Sky 

Wbose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 

Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 


Pro. 


Well.— 


No  tongue,  all  eyes ;  be  silent. 


[So/i  music. 
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To  come  and  sport.    [Juno  descends.']    Her  peacocki 

fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Cebes. 

Ceres.    Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who  with  thy  saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb*d  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  Queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass*d  green  ? 

Iris,    A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless* d  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  Queen  ?    Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy*s  soandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid:  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.    Here  thought  they  to  have 
done 

Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted;  but  in  vain: 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  ret\im'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
rows, 

And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Cer.  Highest  Queen  of  State, 

Qreat  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Juno.   How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?  Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

[They  sing.] 

Juno.  Honour^  riches^  marriage^  blessings 
Long  continuance^  and  increasing^ 
Hourly  joys  he  still  upon  you  ! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you, 

Cer.    Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty. 
Bams,  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Vines,  with  clustering  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burthen  bowing  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest^ 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Per.    This  is  a  most  majestic  yision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.    May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  B 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  an 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd,  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Per,  Let  me  live  here  ever: 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wise. 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence! 

[Juno  and  Csbes  whisper,  and  send  Ibis 
on  employment, 
Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously; 
There's  something  else  to  do.    Hush,  and  be  mute 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr*d. 
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Iris.    You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  wandering 
brooks. 

With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love  :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
Make  holy  day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  jotn 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance ;  towards  the 
end  whereof  Pbospbbo  starts  suddenly^  and  speaks ; 
after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise, 
they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.    [^Aside.'\    I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come.  —  [To  t?ie  Spirits."]    Well  done.— 
Avoid ;  no  more. 

Per.  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passioD 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.    You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sorty 
As  if  you  were  dismayed :  be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
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The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  —  Sir,  I  am  vex'd : 

Bear  with  my  weakness  ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 

Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity. 

If  you  bo  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.    Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

Pro.    Come  with  a  thought :  I  thank  thee,  Ariel : 
come ! 

Enter  Abiel. 

Art,    Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy  pleas- 
ure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 
We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Art.  Ay,  my  commander:  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.    Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 
lets? 

Art.    I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drink- 
ing: 

So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  £bu^,  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.    Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unbacked  colts,  they  prick*d  their  ears, 
Advanced  their  eye-b'ds,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
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As  they  emelt  music:  so  I  charm' d  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Toothed  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  gorse,  and  thorns, 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  th*  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
0*erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still: 
The  trumpery  in  my  house*  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Art,  I  go,  I  go.  [Ertt. 

Pro,    A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
80  his  mind  cankers.    I  will  plague  them  all, 

Enter  Abibl,  loaden  with  glistering  tq)parel,  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring.  —  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Enter  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Tbinculo,  all  wet. 

Col,    Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may 

Not  hear  a  foot  fall:  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste,  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play*d  the 
Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste,  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  ] 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, 

Trin,    Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.    Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  Til  bring  thee  to 
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Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :   therefore,  speak 

softly; 

Airs  hushed  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.    Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste,  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  1  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.   Pr'ythee,  my  King,  be  quiet.  Seest  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  th'  cell:  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Oive  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  King  Stephano !  O  peer !  O  worthy  Steph- 
ano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.    Let  it  alone,  thou  fool:  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster !  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  frippery :  —  O  King  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo:  by  this  hand, 
ril  have  that  gown. 

Trin.    Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool!  what  do  yon 
mean. 

To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?    Let's  alone. 
And  do  the  murther  first:  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster.  —  Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  luider  the  line: 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 
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TWn.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and 't 
like  your  grace. 

Site.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a  garment 
for*t :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  King 
of  this  country.  Steal  by  line  and  level,"  is  an  ex- 
cellent pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

TWn.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.   I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time» 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers:  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  my  kingdom.    Go  to ;  carry  this. 

THfi.    And  this. 

Ste.    Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits,  tn 
shape  of  hounds^  and  hunt  them  about ;  Pbospebo 
and  Abiel  setting  them  on. 

Pro.   Hey,  Mountain^  hey! 

Ari.    Silver  /  there  it  goes,  Siher ! 

Pro.  Furyy  Fury  !  there.  Tyrant^  there !  hark,  hark ! 

[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Tbin.  are  driven  out. 
Oo,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  conviilsions  ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 
them. 

Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark!  they  roar. 

Pro.    Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.    At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom.    For  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  V. 
SoBNE  I.  —  Before  the  Cell  of  Pbospbbo. 
Enier  Pbospbbo  in  his  magic  robes;  and  Abibl. 

Prospero. 

NOW  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not,  my  spirits  obey,  and  Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.    How's  the  day? 

Art.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  raised  the  tempest.    Say,  my  spiiit, 
How  fares  the  King  and 's  followers  ? 

Art  Confin'd  togethei 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  oeU; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.    The  King, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted, 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  termed,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo: 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.    Your  charm  so  strongly  works 
them. 

That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 

Would  become  tender. 

Pro.    Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit^ 

Ari.    Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shaU 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
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Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  th' 
quick. 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  Against  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part.    The  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue,  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent. 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  farther.    GK>,  release  them,  Ariel. 

My  charms  Fll  break,  their  senses  Til  restore. 

And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  ril  fetch  them,  sir.  [JSrU. 

Pro.    Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 

And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm*d 
The  noontide  sun,  calFd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifled  Jove*s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas*d  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck* d  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers,  op'd,  and  let  'em  forth 
IJy  my  so  potent  art.  —  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
k2 
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This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 

Bury  it  certain  fadoms  in  the  earth. 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

ril  drown  my  book.  [^Solemn  tnmic. 

Here  enter  Abiel  before ;  then  Alonso,  with  a  frantic 
gesture,  attended  by  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  Ak- 
TONio  in  like  manner,  attended  by  Adbian  and 
Fbancisco  :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Pbos- 
FEBO  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed  ;  which 
Pbospebo  observing,  speaks. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 
Now  useless,  boil*d  within  thy  skull !    There  stand. 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes  ev'n  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  fellowly  drops.  —  The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  —  O  good  GK>nzaloI 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed.  —  Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter: 
Thy  brother  was  a  ftirtherer  in  the  act ;  — 
Thou'rt  pinch' d  for't  now,  Sebastian.  —  Flesh  and 
blood. 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain' d  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse  and  nature;  who,  with  Sebastian, 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have  kilFd  your  King ;  I  do  forgive  theet 
Unnatural  though  thou  art.  —  Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
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Will  Bhdrtly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  ibnl  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. —Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell; 

lExit  Abiel. 
1  will  dis'case  me,  and  myself  present, 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan.  —  Quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Abiel  enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  h%m 

Ari.   Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
After  summer,  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.    Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel!    I  shall  mist 
thee; 

But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  —  so,  so,  so.  — 

To  the  King's  ship,  inrisible  as  thou  art: 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 

Under  the  hatches ;  the  Master,  and  the  Boatswain, 

Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place; 

And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.    I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [^Exit  Abiil. 

Gon.    All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amase- 
ment 

Inhabits  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  Sir  King, 

Tlie  wronged  Duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
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Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know:  thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.    This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  —  But  how  should  Proe- 
pero 

Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro,  First,  noble  Mend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin*d. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro,  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  th'  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain.  —  Welcome,  my  friends  all.  — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

^Aside  to  Seb.  and  Aitt. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors:  at  this  time 
m  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.    {^Aside."]  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro,  No.— 
For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault  —  all  of  them;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Akm,  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 
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Give  u8  particulars  of  thy  preseiration : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  whom  three  hours  since 
Were  wrack'd  upon  this  shore,  where  I  have  lo«t 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir 

Aim.    Irreparable  is  the  loss;  and  Patience 
8ays  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace. 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

AUm.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.    As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

AUm.  A  daughter? 

O  heavens!  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  King  and  Queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.    When  did  you  lose  your  daugh- 
ter? 

Pro.    In  this  last  tempest.    I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath ;  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
^Vhich  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  stran^gel j 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wrack*d,  was  landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  Ihis; 
For  'tb  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
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Befitting  this  first  meeting.    Welcome,  sir; 
This  cell's  my  court:  here  have  I  few  attendants. 
And  subjects  none  abroad:  pray  you,  look  in. 
'  My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

Here  Pbospbbo  discovers  Febdinand  and  Mibakda 
playing  at  chess. 

Mira.    Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  £dse. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.    Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fiiir  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Sfib.  A  most  high  miracle. 

Fer.    Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merci- 
ful: 

I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[FsB.  kneels  to  Axon. 

Alon,  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  fietther  compass  thee  about  I 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam*st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!    O,  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in't! 

Fro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.    What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play? 

Your  eldest  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours: 
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^Ls  she  the  goddess  that  hath  serer'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Per,  Sir,  she  is  mortal 

But,  by  immortal  providence  she's  mine: 
I  chose  her  when  I  could  not  ask  my  &ther 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.  She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life;  and  second  &ther 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Aldn,  I  am  hers. 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop: 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that*s  gone. 

(ran.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you 
gods. 

And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown. 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk*  d  forth  the  way. 
Which  brought  us  hither! 

Alon.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.    Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issa« 
Should  become  Kings  of  Naples  ?    O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  —  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
V\nien  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.         [To  Feb.  and  Mika.]    Give  me  youi 
hands : 
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Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy! 

Gon,  Be  it  so  :  Amen. 

Enter  Abiel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  amaxediy 
following. 

0  look,  sir!  look,  sir!  here  is  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown.  —  Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear* St  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?    What  is  the  news: 
Boats.    The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 

Our  King,  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship. 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split. 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 


Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >\_A9ide» 
Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit! J 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen 


From  strange  to  stranger.  —  Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats,    If  I  did  think,  sir.  I  were  well  awake, 
l*d  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp*d  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship;  our  Master 
Capering  to  eye  her.    On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
A.nd  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done?  [il«wie 
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Pro,    Brayely,  my  diligence !    Thou  shalt  be  f^. 

Alon.    This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  Nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of.    Some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  1*11  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happened  accidents:  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.  —  Come  hither,  spirit : 

lA$ide. 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free: 
Untie  the  spell.    [^ExU  Abiel.]    How  £ures  my  gra- 
cious sir? 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  noi. 

Enter  Abiel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 
Tbinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.    Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune.- 
Coragioy  bully-monster,  coragio  f 

7Hn.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal,    O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is !    I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant,  Very  like:  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

VOL.   II.  F 
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Pro.    Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true.  —  This  mis-shapen  knave. 
His  motiier  was  a  witch;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life.    Two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Col.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alan.    Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seh.    He  is  drunk  now:  where  had  he  wine? 

Alon.    And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should 
they 

Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em?  — 
How  cam' St  thou  in  this  pickle? 

TVtn.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seh.    Why,  how  now,  Stephano! 

Ste.  O !  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano,  but 
a  cramp. 

Pro,    You'd  be  King  o*  the  Isle,  sirrah? 

Ste,    1  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.    This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

\_PoinHng  to  Caxibak. 

Pro.    He  is  as  disproportion' d  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape.  —  Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

CcU.    Ay,  that  I  will;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice- double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool? 
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Pro.  Go  to  ;  away ! 

Alon,    Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seh,    Or  stole  it,  rathei. 

[^ExeutU  Cal.,  St£.,  and  Tbin. 

Pro.    Sir,* I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I'll  waste 
With  suon  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  —  the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 
Since  «  :;ame  to  this  isle:  and  in  the  mom, 
1*11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov'd  solemnized; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Kvery  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  aU; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. 

My  Ariel  —  chick,  "J 
That  in  &hy  charge :  then,  to  the  elements ;  >  [^Ande. 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well !  J 

Please  you,  draw  near. 
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I^Now  my  charms  are  all  overthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  owr ; 
Which  is  most  faint:  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you. 
Or  sent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon' d  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands* 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  £uls. 
Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.] 
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ACT  FIRST. 
Qom  L 

p.  9.       «  Good,  speak  to  th'  marinera :  fell  to't  yartiy    :  — 
•  Good,'  for  *  good  fellow ; '  of  course,  not  *good  cheer,'  at 
they  were  in  danger  of  nmning  aground.    *  Yarelj '  • 
readily,  nimbly. 

p.  10.  "Where  is  the  Master,  Boe(m?"^The  original  puts 
this  forecsdBtle  abfareviation  of  *  boatswain'  into  the  mouth 
of  Antonio ;  but  Mr.  Dree  sees  in  this  merely  the  chance 
result  of  unsettled  orthography.  Is  it  not,  then,  very 
strange  that  throughout  tms  Scene  the  abbreviated  prefix 
is  invariably  *  Botet,*  and  that  although  the  word  occurs 
eight  times  in  the  text  and  stage  directions  of  the  folio, 
it  is  in  every  case  spelled  at  £ill  length,  *  Boateswaine ' 
or  <  Boatswaine,'  except  where  it  is  used  by  this  coarse  and 
flropant  man,  who,  even  to  secure  the  attention  of  his 
foUow-conspirator  about  their  j^t,  is  obliged  to  say  to 
him,  **  I  am  more  serious  than  is  my  wont "  ?  So  for' 
tunate  an  accident  should  not  be  amended. 
"  •*  Brinff  her  to ;  trv  wi'  th'  main-course  "  :  —  This  has 
hitherto  been  printed,  in  all  editions,  **  Bring  her  to  try 
with  main  course ; "  than  which  notliing  could  be  more 
awkward,  even  if  it  were  correct  But,  as  Mr.  William 
W.  Storv,  of  Boston*  suggested  to  me,  the  Boatswain's  order 
is,  |>lainly,  that  the  vessel  shall  be  brought  to ;  and  by  the 
mam  course,  or  main  saiL  Thus  Lord  Mulgrave,  a  naval 
officer,  setting  forth  the  nautical  accuracy  of  this  Scene, 
remarks  upon  this  passage :  **  The  gale  encreasing,  the  top- 
mast is  struck,  to  take  the  weight  from  aloft,  make  the 
ship  drive  less  to  leeward,  and  bear  the  mainsail,  under 
which  the  ship  is  brought  to."  The  original  text,  also,  is 
dear  enough  m  this  regard,  although  £e  point  and  the 
marks  of  contraction  were  accidentally  omitted.  It  stands 
—  •«  bring  her  to   Try  with  Main-course." 

p.  11.      •*  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning"  :  — *  For'  in  Shake* 
speare's  timo  was  used  in  the  sen&e  of  *  from.' 

/a6> 
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ACT  I. 


p.  11.  **Set  her  two  couraei"  : — A  ship's  courses  are  ha 
largest  lower  sails.  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  is  that 
suggested  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  Shakespeare's  saikr  cntic. 

"  "We  are  merefy  cheated": — sheerly,  entnely,  aheo- 
hitdy. 

80H9nt  n. 

p.  12.   nor  that  I  am  mare  better" : —  The  douole  com- 
parative and  superlattve  were  both  used  untQ  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy. 

p.  18.      "I  have  with  such  "  ;  —  Mr.  Hunter  sug- 

gested that  Shakespeare  wrote  'provision,'  and  in  Mr.  CoT- 
Uer^s  folio  of  1632  *prannaon'  was  found.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  the  original  word. 
If  ««The  direful  spectacle  of  the  torocA  This  orthog- 
raphy of  the  ori^^nal  is  uniform,  legitimate,  and  charac- 
teristic, and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Pi  14.      «*To  think  o'  th'  teen  "  :  ~  anxious  trouble. 

p.  15.  "  To  tnuh  for  overtopping  " : — This  word  •  trash,'  which 
also  occurs  in  Othello^  U.  1,  was  hunting  slang,  and  meant, 
to  check  or  whip  in  those  dogs  which  overtopped  or  outran 
the  pack  at  an  improper  time.  *<  Who  to  tnuh,"  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  grammatical  usage  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

"  "  Who  having,  unto  truth  " :  —  The  original  has  •  mto,' 
which  Waiburton  first  corrected. 

Pi  17.  **Arottencarca8Sof  a  6oa<" ; -—The  original  has*  Butt': 
the  change,  which  the  two  following  lines  show  to  be  neces- 
sary, was  made  by  Bowe. 

"  "Ola  cherubin  "  :  —  So  the  original,  which  was  im- 
noperly  changed  to  'cherubim'  in  all  editions  except 
Capell's,  even  Knight's,  Collier's,  Hudson's,  and  Singer's. 
Mr.  Yerplanck  first  restored  the  old  word,  which  came  into 
our  language  from  the  Italian  cherubmo.  Thus  Herrick, 
I^pm  a  OmUiewoman  wth  a  moeet  voice :  — 

•«  But  when  your  playing  and  your  voice  came  in 
Twas  no  more  you,  then,  but  a  cheruWn." 

"  •«  When  I  have  dacA'rf  the  sea":  — It  has  been  thought, 
not  without  reason,  by  some  editors,  that  for  •  decked  *  we 
should  read  deggeiit  a  word  stUl  known  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  which  means  *  to  sprinkle.' 

p.  18.  •*  Pute  on  hie  robe] " :  —  This  stage  direction  is  ftom  Mr. 
Comer's  folio  of  1632. 

**  Than  other  princes  can  that  have  more  time." 
The  original  gives  « Princesse,'  which  Howe  corrected ; 
but  the  feminine  singular  bos  been  adopted  in  the  man 
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modem  editions,  altl  ouffh  (even  setting  aside  the  eztnnifl 
awkwardness  of  the  phrase  *than  other  princess')  the 
plural  form  of  the  verb  shows  plainly  that  there  is  an  error 
of  the  press  in  the  folio.  Women  as  well  as  men  of  royal 
or  ducal  birth  were  called  *  prince'  in  Shakespeare's  day ! 
as,  for  instance,  in  A  Compendiout  or  briefe  Examinatum 
of  oertayne  ordinary  Complaintt  of  dktert  of  our  Countrey* 
men  in  these  our  Days,  London,  1681.  —  "How  oiu:  old 
coine  may  be  transported  and  the  Prince  and  her  officen 
not  ware."  fol.  iiL  b.  "Yea,  the  Prince  of  whom  wee 
speake  nothing  of  all  this  while,  as  she  hath  most  of 
ycardy  Reuenews,"  &c.  fi)L  11.  b.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
the  Prince  alluded  to. 
p.  19.      «•  that  this  et>ft^'\*-—«Cofl' is  disturbance,  tumult. 

p.  20.  From  the  still  vex'd  Bermoothei  "  :  —  The  Bermudas 
were  so  called  when  this  play  was  written. 

"      "          the  Mediterranean  Jlcie  "  :  —  ware,  from  the 

French  Jlot, 

p.  21.  •«  Sir,  in  Ar^  '* :  —  The  old  English  name  of  Algiers, 
p.  23.      "  We  cannot  miss  him  " : — We  cannot  do  without  him. 

p.  24.  "  urchin* 

Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work." 
Urchins  were  a  sort  of  fcdries.   The  vast  of  night  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  void  of  ni^ht,  as  in  Hamlet,  I.  2 :  "  the  dead 
vast  and  middle  of  the  night." 

"  "  Abhorred  slave  " : — This  speech  is,  by  a  printer's  error, 
assigned  to  Miranda  in  the  first  folio.  The  change  was 
made  in  Drydcn  and  Davenant's  alteration  of  The  Tempest^ 
printed  in  1670. 

p.  26.  "Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches*' : — Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  *ache'  was  pronounced  aitch,  Uke  the 
letter  H —  a  custom  which  John  Philip  Kemble  in  vain 
attempted  to  revive.  The  plural,  of  course,  made  a  dis- 
syllable. 

"  "   my  dam's  god,  Setebos  "  :  —  Setebos  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Patagonians  according  to  Eden*s  History 
of  TravaiUe  printed  in  1677  :  —  another  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  had  been  reading  boolu  of  American  discov- 
ery before  he  wrote  this  play. 

p.  26.  "  Full  fadom  Jive  thy  father  lies" 

This  is  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  word,  which, 
as  Mr.  Halliwell  says,  "  it  is  not  within  an  editor's  dis- 
cretion to  alter,"  unless,  indeed,  we  wish  to  deprive  the  text 
of  all  characteristic  marks  of  the  period  when  it  was  written. 

p  27.      "That  the  earth  o«>ef" ; —  'Owfa '  was  used  for  •  owns 
ui  Shakespeare's  day. 
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p.  28.      <«  A  Hnffle  thing"  :  ~  a  foAHe  thing. 

<«  I  fear  you  have  done  ycwruilf  some  wrong  " :  —  mia- 
represented  younelfl 

p.  89.      ««  He's  gentle^  and  mA,fearfid  " :  —  of  gentle  blood,  and 
not  afraid. 

ACT  SECOND. 

SOENB  I. 

The  viator  will  not  give  him  o'er  80    — •Yiaitor'aeemf 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  visiting  consoler  of  the  sick* 

«•  So  you're  paid  "  :  —  Antonio  won  the  wager,  and  was 
paid  by  having  the  laugh  against  Sebaetian.  The  pre- 
fixes having  been  misplaced  in  the  original,  remained  so 
hitherto  tluough  all  subsequent  editions,  making  much 
work  for  conmientatora,  some  of  whom  read  *  you*ve  paid,' 
while  others,  Mason,  Knight,  and  Halliwell  among  them, 
have  proposed  that  both  speeches  should  be  given  to  8960*- 
tian.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  he  who  lost  the  wager 
was  of  course  not  to  laugh,  but  to  be  laughed  at ;  according 
to  the  old  proverb  —  **  Let  them  laugh  uat  win."  <*  Mar^ 
ehand  qui  perd  ne  peut  rire*** 

**  How  huh  and  lusty  "  :  —  how  juicy,  succulent. 

*<  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp  " :  —  Tlit 
allusion  is  to  Amphion's  harp,  to  the  sound  of  which  thf 
walls  of  Thebes  arose. 

85.  «•  Which  end  o'  th'  beam  the*d  bow  " :  —  The  origina. 
gives  *shotddt*  which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  *ah'ould,' 
with  the  mark  of  contraction  acadentally  omitted. 

"  Had  I  p/onto^  of  this  isle":  — That  is,  had  I  the 
colonization,  not  the  planting,  of  this  isle.  See  Bacon's 
Essay  Of  PUmiations,  Some  editors,  even  of  the  present 
day,  have  so  misunderstood  this  expression  as  to  give^ 
**  Had  I  a  plantation,"  &c ;  and  in  tlie  French  transla- 
tion the  word  is  rendered  defricher,  a  purely  agricultural 
term,  meaning,  to  clear,  to  brmg  imder  cultivation.  Tieck 
and  Schlegel  correctly  give  pflangung,  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  ^*ord  of  the  original  in  both  its  significationa. 

'  «•  for  no  kind  of  traffic 

Woxild  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate." 
This  passage  is  plainly  taken  from  Montaigne's  Essays, 
in  which,  (^x)k  1.  chap,  xxx.,  Of  the  Canib^tee,)  accord- 
ing to  Flono's  translation,  published  in  1603,  this  passage 
occurs : — 

**  It  is  a  nation,  woidd  I  answere  PUUo,  that  hath  no  kimde 
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oftraffikst  no  knowledge  of  LeUert,  no  intelligence  uf  num- 
bers, no  naiM  of  meiffittraie,  nor  of  politike  superioritie ;  no 
uee  of  tervice,  of  richee,  or  of  povertie;  no  contracts,  no  auo 
eeesione,  no  (Mvidenoee  ;  no  ocotigMUion,  but  itHe ;  no  respect 
of  kinred,  but  common ;  no  apparell,  but  naturall ;  no 
manuring  of  lands  \  no  uee  of  wine,  com,  oi  mettle.  The 
very  words  that  import  lying,  ftds^iood,  treason,  dissimu- 
lation, covetousnes,  envie,  detraction,  and  pardon  were 
never  heard  amongst  them." 

Capell  iiist  pointed  out  the  likeness  of  the  two  passages. 
Shakespeare  might  have  read  the  Essay  in  the  original,  but 
the  identity  of  phrase  in  the  play  and  the  translation  indi- 
cate the  latter  as  the  source  of  Gonxalo*s  policy. 

p.  86.      "  all  fijison"  :  —  aU  plenty. 

p,  39.      it  from  whom":  —  The  original  gives  «abe 

that  from  whom,'  a  typographical  error  easily  made  on 
account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  words  she  unit  **  twice 
before  in  the  same  sentence.   Bowe  made  the  conrectian. 

p,  40.      *<  Much  feaier  than  before  "  :  —  Much  more  trimly. 

SCKNB  IX. 

p.  43.      **  a  foul  bombard  " : —  a  large  vend  fcr  oontainmg 

liquor.  • 

p.  44.      ««  while  Stephano  breathes  at  'i  nostrils  -  :  —  The 

printer  of  the  original  text  having  neglected  to  set  the  s, 
and  printed  **at*  nostrils,"  editors  hitherto  have  delib- 
erately completed  what  his  carelessness  began,  and  sup- 
pressed even  the  apostrophe. 

p.  45.      «*Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee:  i*L  bring  my  wood 
home  faster." 

Caliban  always  speaks  in  measured  rAytDm ;  but  because 
his  lines  are  sometimes  irregular,  and  sometimes  of  more 
than  five  feet,  many  of  his  speeches  have  been  printed  as 
prose  from  the  first  edition  to  the  present,  in  which  all 
appear  in  the  form  of  verse. 

p.  46.      ««  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf" :  —  The  seat,  and  so, 

the  stool,  as  appears  by  Stephano* s  next  remark. 

p.  48.  **  Young  scamels  from  the  rock  "  :  —  It  is  yet  undecided 
what  scamels  were,  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so. 
Holt  and  Crofton  Croker  say  that  limpets  arc  called  scams 
m  some  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ireland.  Theobald  read 
seo'mells  —  a  sort  of  gull.  Dyee  is  quite  sure  that  staniei, 
a  species  of  mountain  hawk  mentioned  in  Twelfth  Night, 
Act  n.  Sc.  5,  is  meant.  The  question  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quence; and  the  original  word  is  quite  as  likdy  to  be  right 
as  either  of  those  which  it  his  been  proposed  to  substitute* 
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p*  48.  Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wuh  dish*' 

Dryden,  Theobald,  Byce,  Hallii^'dl,  and  Hudson  would 
lunre  *  trenchering '  a  typographical  error  for  *treacher/ 
which  they  introduce  into  the  text.  Surely  they  must  all 
have  forgotten  that  Caliban  was  drunk,  and  after  sindng 
« firing*  and  'reouiring'  would  naturally  sing  *  trendber- 
Ing.'  niere  is  a  drunken  swing  in  the  original  line  whidi 
is  entirely  lost  in  the  precise,  curtailed  rhythm  of — 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish. 


ACT  THIRD. 

Som  L 

««Mo8t&t»i0f<when  Idoit" 
The  original  folio  has  **  Most  busy  lest :  '*  the  second  foUo, 
1632,  "  Most  busy  least^'*  which  in  Mr.  Collier's  famous 
copy  with  the  MS.  corrections  is  changed  to  *<  Most  busy 
&M,"&c  Theobald  gaTe<*  Most  &ufy-to."  The  present 
text  is  the  happy  conjecture  of  Holt  White.  *  Busiest '  of 
ooune  refeis  to  *  thoughts ' :  FerdinainSs  <  sweet  thoughts' 
of  Miranda  were  busiest  when  he  was  labouring  to  win 
her.   See  Note  on  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  12. 

scENB  n. 

p.  68.      **Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  «ton* 
dard** :  —  That  is,  my  standard  bearer,  my  ensign. 

^  ««  Why,  thou  debosh'd  fish  thou  "  :  This  old  form  of 
<  debauched '  preserves  the  pronunciatioii  of  the  time,  which 
was  that  of  tne  original  F^ch  word. 

p.  64.        *'  What  a  pCd  ninny's  this  1  Thou  scurvy  patch!*' 
Drinculo  wears  the  motley  dress  of  a  jester,  or  court  fool, 
who  was  often  called  a  patch. 

p.  66.      "  He's  but  a  sot" ;  — « Sot '  is  used  herewith  its  French 
meaning  —  fooL 

p.  66.      "         the  picture  of  No-body  "  ;  —  This  represented  a 

head  upon  legis  and  with  arms,  bat  without  a  body.  It 
was  used  as  a  tavern  sign.  Greorge  Cruikshank  took 
firom  it  the  hint  for  a  set  of  caricatures. 

Scene  TTI. 

p.  67.      «*  By'r  la* kin  " :  —  By  our  ladykin,  —  the  diminutive  of 
•lady.' 

p.  68.      •*  Will  we  take  throuffhfy*'  .  —This  word  has  hitherto 
been  printed  *  thorou^Uy^*  in  disr^ard  of  the  authentk 
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text,  and  to  the  destraction  of  the  rhythm.  A  linultf 
^Aregard  has  been  shown  in  many  instanoes  in  this  play, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  needless  to  notioe  mecially. 
•Through'  and  *  thorough'  are  different  £Dnns  of  tne  sami 
word. 

p.  68.  Pbosfbbo  above] " : — The  folio  gives  •*  Prospbbo  on 
ths  tqpt*'  which,  as  Collier  suggests,  probably  meant  that 
he  appeared  in  the  balcony  which  was  at  the  back  of  the 
old  stage. 

«•  A  Irving  droOmy" :  —  A  drollery  was  a  show  plajred 
by  puppets. 

p  **  Praise  in  departing  "  :  —  A  proverinal  phrase,  eoutv- 

alent  to  the  old  adage  •*  Don't  halloo  till  you're  out  of  the 
wood." 

"  •«  Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one  " :  —  There  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  adventurous  voyagers  of  Shakespeare's  day 
to  put  out  a  sum  of  money  on  their  departure,  at  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  five  hundred  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  on  their 
return,  their  heirs  having  no  claim  upon  the  money  in 
event  of  a  fatal  result  of  the  voyage.  The  folio  has  **of 
fire  for  one,"  which  is  manifestly  wrong,  as  it  was  one  lor 
five  that  was  put  out ;  so  Malone  suggested  "  of  one  for 
Jtv€.*'  Theobald  read  •«  on  five  for  one,"  with  the  least 
possible  violence  to  the  old  text ;  and  where  we  would 
say  *ttt  five  for  one,'  our  Elixabethan  ancestors  would 
hove  said  *  on  five  for  one.' 

«•  Hath  caus'd  to  belch  you  up  " :  —  Many  editors  omit 
*  you,'  although  it  appean  in  the  authentic  text,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  participle  shows  that  its  right  to  a  place 
in  the  line  was  conceded  av  the  expense  of  a  syllable,  whidi 
they  of  course  are  obliged  to  restore.  The  tautological 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  was  a  habit,  almost  a  custom, 
with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  first  folio  reads  **  up 
Tou,"  a  transposition  which  eBciq)ed  notice  until  the  print- 
ing of  the  fourth  foUo. 

•«  One  dowle  "  :  —  One  particle  of  down,  according  tu 
Bailey's  Dictionary,  which  definition  is  confirmed  by  the 
use  OS  the  word  in  the  works  of  several  ancient  authors. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBNB  I. 

P.  02.      •*  a  thread  of  mine  own  life  "  i  —  The  folio  synat 

•<  a  third  of  mine  own  Ufe ; "  but  this  was  an  old  spdhna 
of  *  thread,'  which  was  tiko  often  spelt  thrid,  of  whicE 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  —  one  of  them  being 
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the  MS.  oorrecdon  of  this  word  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632.  ProjTMTo  might  weU  have  caUedif»rancto*Aa^lw 
liie,'  that  being  a  phrase  of  recognized  signification,  and 
meaning  *  a  great  part,'  as  in  the  Latin  expreasion  €tmmm 
ditnidium  me^e,  or  the  promise  of  the  Eastern  kings,  even 
unto  the  half  my  kingdom."  But  *  third '  is  rather  arith- 
metical than  poetical,  and  takes  us  too  iar  into  vulgar  fireo- 
tions.  We  regard  it  as  ;  and  it  might  as  well  be 
or  Proapero  means  to  tell  Ferdinand  that  he  hat 
given  him  a  thread,  a  fibre  of  his  existence  —  one  of  Hb 
very  heart-strings. 

pw  €8.  **  No  sweet  euperaion** :  —  Hie  word  is  used  in  its  odgU 
nal  sense,  *  sprinkling.' 

p.  64.   a,  ooroUary '* :  —  a  surplua 

**  And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  aiover,  them  to  keq>; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  UUed  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  host  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns." 
Stover  is  coarse  grass  used  for  thatching.   The  original 
text  gives  **  pioned  and  twilled  brims,"  which  most  mc^em 
editors  would  retain,  because  *  pioned '  may  mean  <  dug,' 
and  *  twilled,'  *  ridged,'  from  the  French  touiHer;  and  were 
this  line  only  involved,  these  words,  bding  so  explained, 
should  stand.    But  dug  and  ridged  banks  cannot  *<  make 
cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ; "  for  those  we  must  go  to 
pionied  and  lilied  banks.    Steevens  suggested  lilied  for 
*  twilled,'  and  sustained  Hanmer  in  this  interpretation  of 
*IAonied.'  To  Henley's  objection  that  pionies  and  lilies  do 
not  bloom  in  April,  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Ba- 
con's Essay  Cf  Gardens  is  a  sufficient  answer :  "  In  Apritt 
follow  The  Double  white  Violet;  The  Wall-flower ;  The 
Stocke  Gilly-flower;  The  Cowshp,  The  Flower-De-lioei, 
and  Lilliea  of  all  Natures ;  Roee-mary-flowers;  The  Ta- 
lippa;  The  Double- Pion^,**  Sui, 

p.  65.  "  Juno  descends] "  ;  —  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  she  was 
let  slowly  down  by  some  machine,  and  did  not  reach  the 
stage  imtLl  Iris  and  Ceres  were  concluding  their  speeches. 

t-u  66.  "  Earth*s  increase " :  ~  Theobald  was  the  fint  edite  to 
remark  the  error  of  the  orisinal  copy,  and  all  its  snoccMon 
until  his  time,  in  giving  the  whole  of  this  song  to  Jtmo, 
Both  goddesses  are  directed  to  sing ;  and  from  the  fifth  lint 
the  song  evidently  belongs  to  Ceres. 

"  **  So  rare  a  wonder'd  fother,  and  a  tmM, 

Makes  this  place  Paradise." 
Malone  and  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Coiner's  folio  of  16IS 
changed  *  wise '  to  wife,  and  *  mMces '  to  make.  ' 
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pw  67.      "  the  wangling  brooks  " :  —  The  origiiial  ha«  lom- 

dMing*  Some,  Dyce  among  them,  would  read  winding^ 
which  possibly  is  the  word. 

^  68.  •*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  "  :  ~  Home  Tooke.  in  his 
En%u  TlnQotrra,  (VoL  II.  pp.  389-396,)  has  quoted  nu- 
merous instances  which  estabhsh  his  position  that  rack  is 
that  which  is  reeked^  —  as  steam,  vapor,  —  and  that  •  the 
rack '  is  the  light  fleeting  body  of  clouds  which  is  highest  in 
the  atmosphere.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  is 
the  signiUcation  of  the  word  in  the  text.  So  *  rack '  means 
a  place  where  hay  is  kept ;  but  Prospero  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  will  not  be  a  rack  of  that  kind  left.  The 
WGid  is  plainly  the  same  as  *  wreck,'  which,  when  this  ploy 
was  written,  was  often  spelled  *rack,'  when  it  was  not 
spelled  *  wrack.'  Dvce  luis  pointed  out  two  instances  in 
which  Milton  so  spelled  it  in  Paradite  Lost :  — 

•<  or  aU  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  rack,"  —  B.  iv.  994. 
•*  A  world  devote  to  universal  rack.**  —  B.  xL  821. 
Tins  form  of  the  word  still  survives  to  us  in  the  phrase 
« Qone  to  rack  and  ruin,'  and  therefore  the  orthography 
of  the  original  should  not  be  changed. 

'  **  Came  Ydthh  thought:  I  thank  thee.  Artel' Cornel** 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  so  it  stood  until 
Theobald's  time,  since  when,  in  all  editions,  it  has  been 
variously  changed  to  "  I  thank  thee ;  —  Ariel  come*  1 
thank  ye;  —  &c.,"  and  "I  thank  you;  —  &c.,"  making 
Proepero  thank  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  far  their  saluta- 
tion !  But  the  authentic  text  plainly  makes  the  magician, 
as  he  siunmons  the  sprite,  thank  him  (according  to  his 
habit)  for  the  Masque  which  he  had  so  deftly  managed. 
What  palliation  is  there  for  the  substitution  of  another 
text  and  another  sense } 

**  For  et(Ue  to  catch  these  thieves  "  :  —  In  fowling,  bail 
or  decoy  was  called  *  stale.* 

 played  tne  Jack  with  us  " :  —  The  Jack  o*  Lan- 

terrt,  as  ArieTe  reply  to  Proepero,  just  before,  plainly  shows. 

  a  frippery"  was  a  shop  where  second-hand 

clothes  and  fmery  were  sold  :  from  the  French  fiipperie. 

*•  Lef  s  alone. 
And  do  the  murther  first." 
This  reading  is  that  of  the  original.  Theobald  read  "  liCt  s 
along,**  in  which  he  is  sustained  by  Dvce.  Molone  proposed 
*«  Let  it  alone,"  which  is  adopted  by  CoUier,  Yerplanck,  and 
Hudson.  Steevens  allowed  the  old  text  to  stand ;  and  it 
IS  difficult  to  discover  why  the  original  should  be  di»* 
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ttubed,  as  it  has  this  olmous  and  appropriate  mwrning: 
—  Let  us  do  the  murder  alone,  without  the  Fooi's  aid.  If 
it  be  objected  that  Stephana  is  no  less  captiyated  by  the 
finery  than  TrincuiOt  the  reply  is  obvious :  —  we  haTe  not  to 
do  with  Stephana,  but  Mith  Caliban's  estimate  of  him ;  and 
a  glance  at  the  two  previous  Scenes  in  which  the  three 
appear,  shows  us  the  contempt  in  which  the  monster  holds 
TVmcuiOt  and  his  unbounded  reverence  for  and  trust  in 
Stephana,  That  he  relies  on  the  aid  of  the  Butler  alone  to 
do  the  murder  is  also  evident :  — 

«If  thy  greatness  will* 

Revenge  it  on  him,  for  I  know  thou  da^^et; 

Bidthi*  thing  dare  not:*  ^  KxX  ILL  Sc.  2. 
•<  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 

Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? "  —  Ibid, 
Therefore  when  Trinoulo  is  diverted  by  the  fine  clothek, 
and  Stephana  appears  about  to  join  him,  Caliban  says  to 
the  latter,  —  **  Let's  alone,  and  do  the  murther  first." 

The  old  form  *  murther'  should  be  retained,  because  it  is 
etymologically  correct,  and  because  it  was  the  unifonn 
oithography  of  the  day,  and  the  word  was  pronounced  in 
accordance  mth  it.  It  is  one  of  those  marks  of  their  age 
upon  these  works  which  an  editor  is  not  at  liberty  to  oblit- 
erate, if  indeed  he  would  wish  to  do  so.  Mr.  HalHwell 
claims  the  same  immimity  for  eaJfoage,  the  form  in  which 
'savage'  appears  in  Act  II.  Sc.  2  of  this  play,  and  often 
elsewhere  m  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries. But  this  word  came  to  us  through  the  Frendi 
§auvaff0  as  well  as  the  Italian  takjoffffio,  and  was  written 
and  pronounced  in  both  ways  in  Shakespeare's  day.  His 
oontempcotiries,  Cotgrave  and  Florio,  in  their  French  and 
Italian  Dictionaries,  translate  salvage  and  sdhaggio  *  savage, 
p.  70.  «•  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line :  now,  jerkin,  you  are 
like  to  lose  your  hair  "  :  —  An  allusion  to  the  loss  of  hair 
common  to  those  who  visit  equatorial  latitudes. 


ACT  FIFTH. 
Scene  L 

p.  72.  **  On  the  sixth  hour  ** :  —  *  Hour '  was  pronounced  as 
a  dissyllable  in  Shakespeare's  da^,  by  which  practice  akme 
can  this  line  be  made  perfect  in  its  numbers. 

"  In  the  /«n«-grove  "  :  —  The  linden  or  lime  was  called 
the  *  line  tree,'  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  has  shown  in  his  treatise  on  this  play. 

p.  78.      •"Yedvesof  hills":— It  will  be  noticed  that  this  tpeeeb 
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It  incomplete  in  fonn.  Protpero  begins  an  a|)06trophe  to 
his  spirit  ministers ;  but,  without  completing  it,  he  is  led 
off  into  a  ocmtemplation  of  what  he  has  done  by  their  aid. 
It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  result  of  inadvertence  on  Shake- 
q;)eare's  part ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  pur- 
posely, though  perhaps  not  at  first  deUberately,  avoided 
the  clear,  determinate  effect  of  a  more  precise  construction. 

p.  74.      "  sociable  to  the  iheto  of  thme  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier  s 

folio  of  1632  gives  **flow  of  thine,"  which  it  is  possible 
was  the  original  text,  the  misprint  having  been  caused  by 
the  similarity  of  /  and  «,  o  and  «,  in  old  MS. 

pb  76.  <*  Where  the  bee  sucker  there  auck  I" 

Liberties  far  too  numerous  and  tedious  for  mention 
here  have  been  taken  with  this  song.  By  means  of  punc- 
tuation it  has  been  made  to  have  as  many  meanings  as 
«<  Will  you  go  to  town  to-day "  in  the  grammars ;  some 
of  them  reminding  us  of  the  delivery  of  the  Clown's  Prol- 
ogue to  the  Most  lamentable  Comedy  and  most  cruel  death 
of  Piramtte  and  Thiebe.  It  is  given  in  the  text  as  nearly 
in  accordance  with  the  original  as  the  modem  system  of 
punctuation  Tiill  admit,  which  brings  out,  as  Mr.  Hudson 
well  says,  "  its  most  natural  as  well  as  most  poetical  mean- 
ing.*'   Theobald  proposed  euneet  for  *  summer.' 

p.  78.  "  Here  Prospero  discovert  FERDncAND  and  Mikanda," 
&c] :  —  Mr.  Collier  conjectured  that  "  probably  the  trav- 
erse curtain  towards  the  back  of  the  stage  was  drawn  for 
the  purpose ; "  and  such  is  the  MS.  direction  in  the  folio 
of  1632  which  he  afterwards  discovered. 

"  Where  we  in  all  her  trim  "  :  —  The  original  has  «*  our 
trim,"  a  palpable  error,  first  corrected  by  Theobald.  **  Otir 
trim"  could  not  refer  to  the  well-preserved  garments  men- 
tioned by  Ariel,  (Act  I.  Sc.  2,)  because  lus  care  in  this 
regard  wutt  expressly  limited  to  **aiilbut  mariners.** 

"  that  hath  gilded  them  "  :  —  •  Gilded '  is  an  old 

oant  word  for  *  drunk.' 

p.  88 .  **  Of  these  our  dear  hehv*d  solemnlsmi." 

Thus  the  line  is  printed  in  the  original ;  and  yet  all 
modem  editors,  even  Singer,  Knight,  Collier,  Verplanck, 
and  Hudson,  give  "  belowrf  solemnw'rf."  •  Solemnised ' 
was  an  accentuation  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  day,  as  ap- 
pears by  this  line  in  Love's  Labow^s  Lost,  Act  II.  Sc.  1 :  — 

«*  Of  Ja-ques  Falconbridge  so-Um-ni-zed," 
and  the  following  in  Paradise  Lost,  the  only  occasion  OS 
which  Milton  uses  the  participle  in  his  poems :  — 
Ev'ning  and  Mom  soUmnii^d  the  Fift  diiy," 

B.  viL448. 
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pu  84.  £pnx)GUB.]  No  one  conyrrsant  with  its  histary,  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  Prologues  and  Epilogues  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama  are  generally  MTitten  by  other  persons  than  the 
authors  of  the  plays  themselyes.  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed were  Shakespeare's  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
surrounded  as  he  was  with  yerse- writing  Mends,  and  his 
dramas  haying  been  "viTitten  not  as  literary  perftumances, 
but  as  acting  plays,  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
theatre  in  which  he  was  shareholder  and  actor.  But  it 
needs  not  these  considerations  to  sustain  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  Epilogues  which  appear  in  the  first  fbUo 
were  certainly  not  ^^Titten  by  Shakespeare,  and  that 
among  them  is  the  Epilogue  to  7^  Tempest.  Let  any 
one  who  has  found  that  he  can  trust  his  ear  for  rhythm, 
and  his  comparatiye  appreciation  of  style,  read  the  Epi- 
logue carefully,  and  judge.   Did  Shakespeare  write,  — 

«*  And  what  strength  I  haye's  mine  own, 
IVhich  it  most  faini :  now  'tis  true,"  &c.  ? 

Could  he  haye  written,  — 

O^tle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 

Must  iUl,  or  else  my  project  fails, 

Which  was  to  please*    Now  I  want,"  &c.  ? 

Ben  Jonson  might  haye  written  this  clumsy  yerse ;  John 
Bunyan  could  haye  done  it  easily,  had  he  been  aliye  and 
wilUng ;  but  Shakespeare  !  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwdl 
upon  the  poor  and  commonplace  thoughts  of  which  the 
Epilogue  is  entirely  composed,  though  these  confirm  the 
judgment  which  the  miserable  and  eminently  un-Shake- 
spearian  rhythm  compels.  The  consentaneous  flow  of 
Shakespeare's  thought  and  yerse  is  a  characteristic  tndt 
of  his  poetry ;  and  in  no  play  is  it  more  remarkable  than 
in  this.  Will  any  one  famiUar  with  his  works  then  be- 
Ueve,  that  after  writing  such  a  play,  he  would  write  an 
Epilogue  in  which  the  feeble,  trite  ideas  are  confined  within 
BtiiT  couplets,  or  else  carried  into  the  middle  of  a  third  line, 
and  there  left  in  helpless  consternation,  like  an  awkward 
booby  who  suddenly  finds  himself  alone  in  the  centre  of  a 
ball  room  ? 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  speaker  in  this  Epilogue 
asks  the  help  of  his  hearers'  hands,  to  free  him  from  the 
bonds  of  necromancy,  and  again,  their  prayers,  to  save 
Aim  from  despair ;  wluch  puts  the  commentators  to  the 
trouble  of  stating  that  noise  was  supposed  to  dissoWe  a 
•pell,  and  that  stories  have  been  told  of  the  despair  of  nec- 
romancers in  their  last  moments.  Now,  setting  aside  the 
fiict  that  Prospero  was  a  mighty  master  of  his  art,  and  had 
power  over  dcvik,  being  in  no  degree  subject  to  them,  — 
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which  Shakespeare  would  not  have  forgotten,  —  Protpero, 
at  the  end  of  Act  V.,  is  no  longer  a  magician :  he  has 
himself  dissolved  the  enchantments  of  the  island,  and  is 
bat  as  other  men.  His  petitions  are  well  enough  for  such 
an  epilogue  as  might  have  been  written  by  any  one  for 
thea^ical  purposes ;  but  absurd  when  we  suppose  them  to 
be  put  into  his  mouth  bv  the  author  of  The  Tempett.  It 
seems  plain  that  this  Epilogue  was  written  for  the  theatre 
hj  some  person  other  than  Shakespeare ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  that  to  Hmury  VIJL  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  the 
reader  that  they  are  from  the  same  pen  —  possiblv  Ben 
JoDBon'Bt  whose  verses  th^  much  resemble.  Another  of 
the  Epilogues  to  these  pfays  appears  not  to  have  been 
written  by  Shakespeare  —  that  to  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV,  It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  some  the- 
atrical emergency :  it  was  sp(^en  by  a  dancer  who  had  no 
part  hi  the  play»  and  is  a  flat,  tame  imitation  of  that  to 
Am  You  Like  lU 

These  conclusions  were  reached  solely  in  the  course  of 
reflections  upon  the  Epilogue  to  The  Tempest,  and  m  ig- 
norance that  Dr.  Johnson  had  expressed  a  like  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  VIIL,  and  one  some- 
what smiilar  in  regard  to  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  IV,, 
Part  2.  He  extends  his  judgment  to  the  Prologue  to 
Henry  VIIL,  and  it  seems  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as 
to  its  justice.  He  is  sustained  by  Malone,  Farmer,  Stee- 
vens,  and  Boewell.  It  is  strange  that  he  failed  to  make  the 
tame  disooverv  with  regard  to  the  Epilogue  to  The  Tempett, 
as  the  intemal  evidence  in  its  case  b  even  stronger. 

But  to  this  intemal  there  is  to  be  added  external  evi- 
dence hardly  of  less  weight  with  regard  to  these  three 
Epilogues.  The  plays  to  which  Epilogues  are  appended 
in  the  folio  are  The  Tempett,  A  Midtummer  Nights  Dream, 
At  You  Uke  It,  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  F.. 
Henry  VIIL,  and  Troiku  and  Creatida ;  and  on  examin- 
ing uie  folio  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  the 
Epilogues  to  these  three  plays,  Tfie  Tempett,  The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV,,  and  Henry  VIIL,  were  plainly  pointed 
out  as  separate  poformances,  written  by  some  other  pen 


all  sent  off  the  stage  by  the  direction  *  Exeunt,'  and  the 
Epilogue  is  set  forUi  as  something  apart  from  the  play, 
bons  in  one  case  separated  from  it  oy  a  single  rule,  in 
anoucr  by  double  ndes,  and  in  the  third,  bdng  printed 
on  a  page  by  itself ;  while  in  the  other  ^ys  the  *  ExewU ' 
or  *  Exit*  is  not  directed  imtil  after  the  Epilogue,  which  is 
included  within  the  single  border-rule  of  the  page,  no  sep- 
aration of  any  kind  being  made.  That  this  arrangement 
has  no  reference  to  the  personage  by  whom  the  Epilogue 

VOL.  II.  o 


For  in  these  plays  the  characters  are 
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is  to  be  spoken,  is  evident  from  the  feet,  that,  although 
the  Epilogue  to  Ths  Tempest  is  assigned  to  Frospero^  the 
*  Exeunt'  precedes  it,  and  the  Epilogue  is  printed  in  a  com- 
partment double-ruled  off  by  itself',  while  the  Epilogue  to 
Hetity  V,,  assigned  to  the  Chona  brought  on  only  to  de- 
liver it,  is  printed  within  the  rule  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  play.  The  player  editors  have  thus  indicated, 
cleany  as  they  could  by  typographical  arrangement,  that 
the  Epilogues  to  these  three  plays,  The  Tempest^  The  See- 
and  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  VIIL,  were  by  some 
other  hana  than  Shakespeare's.  In  the  absence  of  the 
author's  own  testimony  such  a  union  of  extemal  and 
internal  evidence  must  be  accepted. 
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•«  The  Names  of  all  the  Aatv\* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AMONG  the  many  miaoocmntable  and  inoompgehenirihk  Uim* 
den  of  the  critics  of  the  last  centorj,  with  regard  to  Shake- 
speare and  his  works,  was  the  denial  by  two  of  them,  —  Hanmer 
and  Upton  —  and  the  doubt  by  more,  that  he  wrote  Th4  Tioo 
Oenilemm  of  Varona.  An  impontant  and  often  quoted  passage  in 
the  PaOadu  Tomto,  of  Francis  Meres,  published  in  1598,  mentions 
this  play  first  among  the  twelve  which  the  author  cites  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  that  <*  Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  the  most 
excellent  in  both  kinds  [comedy  and  tragedy]  for  the  stage."  But 
this  uncontradieted  testimony,  and  that  of  ShakespeareTs  friends 
and  feiUow-actofs,  who  superintended  the  publication  of  the  folio 
of  1623,  is  hardly  needed ;  for  so  unmistakably  does  Shakespeare's 
hand  appear  in  the  play,  from  Vaten*in^9  first  speech  to  Us  last, 
that  were  a  copy  of  it  found  without  a  name  upon  its  title-page,  or 
a  claimant  in  the  Hterature  or  the  memorandum  bodLS  of  its  day, 
it  would  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  general  acclamation. 
Who  but  he  could  then  hare  written  the  first  ten  Unes  of  it 
where  Vaimtitu  says  to  Prateut^  — 

 **  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 

To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  lore," 

snd  gently  reproves  him  for  living  **  shtggardis'd  at  home,"  wear- 
ing out  his  youth  **  in  shapeless  idlenees'* }  There  has  been  but 
one  man  in  the  world  whose  daring  foncies  were  so  fraught  with 
meaning.  Who  but  he  could  have  created  Lmmoe  or  Lmmo^% 
dog  ?  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  however  inferior  it  may  be  to 
the  productions  of  his  maturer  years,  even  The  Tnnpeat  and  Km^ 
Lear  are  not  more  immistakably  Shakespearian  in  character  than 
The  Two  Oenilemen  of  Verona, 
The  play  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  very 
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few  oomiptionB.  The  most  remarkable  eiior  in  the  original  text 
is  that  which  occurs  in  Act  II.,  Sc.  6,  where  S^ieed,  being  in  Milan« 
dcU  Launoe  welcome  to  Padua"  —  a  place  with  which  the  plot 
has  no  relations  whatever.  Mr.  Halliwell  suggests  that  the  name 
is  perhaps  a  relic  of  some  old  Italian  story,  upon  which  the  play 
may  hare  been  founded.  This  is  not  impossible ;  but  mistakes  as 
great  occur  sometimes  even  in  the  present  day  ;  and  this  one  can 
hardly  be  reodTed  even  as  cumulative  evidence  that  the  play  is 
constructed  upon  an  undiscoverable,  forgotten  story.  Some  simi- 
larity has  been  noticed  between  a  scene  and  some  of  the  incidents 
in  this  play,  and  certain  passages  of  the  story  of  the  Shqtherdess 
Felumma  in  the  Diana  of  George  de  Montemajor.  Such  are  — 
the  refusal  of  the  mistress  to  receive  a  letter  brought  by  her  maid, 
with  the  final  success  of  the  latter  in  obtaining  a  hearing  for  the 
lover,  —  the  departure  of  the  lover  to  a  foreign  court,  where  he 
loves  another  lady,  the  determination  of  his  old  mistress  to  fol- 
low him  in  boy's  dothes,  and  her  reception  into  his  service  as  page, 
after  having,  in  company  with  her  host,  heard  him  serenade  hii 
new  love^ — and  his  choice  of  her  as  his  confidant  and  messenger 
in  his  suit. 

These  incidents,  however,  are  not  unoonunon  in  the  many  ro- 
mances with  which  Shakespeare  must  have  been  familiar ;  and 
their  similarity  to  some  passages  in  Tweyth  Night  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader.  In  that  play,  the  likeness  to  this  story  of 
FeUtmona  is  yet  greater ;  for  in  the  latter  the  scornful  lady  falls 
in  love  with  the  forlorn  damsel,  who,  in  a  page's  dress,  wooa  her 
for  another.  But  the  companionship  —  that  of  her  host  —  in 
which  FeUamena  hears  her  folse  lover's  serenade,  and  her  state- 
ment, in  the  course  of  her  story,  that  some  officious  penon  per- 
suaded her  lover's  father  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Court  because 
<*it  was  not  meete  that  a  yoong  gentleman,  and  of  so  noble  a  house 
as  he  was,  should  spende  lus  youth  u%  at  home,  where  nothing 
could  be  learned  but  examples  of  vice,  whereof  the  verie  same 
idimtsa  (he  said)  was  the  onely  nustresse,"  —  these  trivial  points 
of  likeness  to  Juiia*$  adventures,  and  to  the  opinions  uttered  by 
Valentine,  Act  L,  Sc.  1,  and  PantMnOt  Act  L,  Sc.  3,  in  3^  Two 
Oentlemen  of  Verona^  tell  more  of  imitation  on  Shakespeare's  part, 
than  the  similarity  of  any  of  the  more  important  incidents  in 
play  and  novel. 

The  Diana  was  first  translated  into  English  by  B.  Yunge^  and 
was  not  published  until  1598,  before  which,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
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7Vo  OetUtemm  of  Verona  had  obtained  an  established  reputation. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in  his  preface,  Yongc  infimns  us 
that  the  translation  had  lain  by  him  **  finished,  Horace*s  ten,  and 
six  years  more " ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare,  if  he  did 
not  read  Spanish,  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  story 
in  its  English  dress  during  these  sixteen  years.  In  any  case,  his 
debt  was  so  small  that  we  need  not  be  solicitous  about  acknowl- 
edging it  for  him.  The  likeness  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  almost 
as  insignificant  as  that  which  some  have  found  between  the  play 
and  an  episode  in  Sidney's  Arcadia ;  to  wit,  that  in  both  the  hero 
becomes  the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws;  — the  outlaws  in  the 
Aroatlia  being  revolted  Helots ! 

The  oomparatiyely  timid  style  and  unskilful  structure  of  The 
Two  Genikmen  of  Vmma  show  that  it  was  the  woriL  of  Shake- 
speare^s  earliest  years  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Malone  attributes  it 
to  1591.  This  is  Malone's  judgment  on  probabilities  ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  in  1698,  at  which  time  Shakespeare  was  only 
thirty-four  years  old,  he  was  the  author  of  sixteen  successful  plays 
(the  thirteen  enumerated  by  Meres,  with  Periek$  and  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VJ,,)  of  Venua  and  Adonis  and  the  Axps 
of  Lucreee,  besides  many  of  his  Sonnets,  and  that  he  was  an  actor 
and  had  become  a  prominent  theatrical  manager  and  proprietor, 
may  we  not,  with  reason,  place  the  production  of  his  first  three 
or  four  plays,  of  which  this  is  imdoubtedly  one,  earlier  than  1591, 
—  his  twenty-serenth  year }  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  evi- 
dence has  come  down  to  us  of  the  performanoe  of  The  Two  Om» 
tlemen  of  Verona  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  comedy  is  indeterminable,  ex- 
cept from  Panthino's  remark  that  Valentine^  who  is  at  Milan, 
**  attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court,"  which,  as  Mr.  Knight 
has  suggested,  points  to  a  time  when  Charles  V.  was  undisputed 
master  in  that  city  and  before  the  dukedom  passed  into  the  impe- 
rial family ;  —  that  is,  between  the  year  1529,  when  Francis  I. 
signed  the  treaty  of  Camhray,  by  which  he  resigned  all  preten- 
sions beyond  the  Alps,  and  1535,  when  Sfbrza,  the  last  of  the 
Dukes  of  Milan,  died.  The  costume  of  the  play  is  then,  of  course, 
the  court  dress  of  Northern  Italy  at  that  poiod. 
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DvKB  OF  BiiLAN,  Fathtr  to  Silyia. 


I  OerUlemen  of  Yerona. 


AifToif lo,  F€ah«r  to  Proteus. 
Thu&io,  a  JboUsh  rival  to  Valentine. 
EouLMOUB,  agmU  for  Silvia  in  her  moap$, 
Spbbd,  a  clownish  Servant  to  Valentine^ 
Launcb,  the  like  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  Servtmt  to  Antonio. 
Host,  wher9  Julia  lodgm,  m  Milan. 
Outlaws. 

JuuA,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  m  love  with  Proteui. 
SiLYiA,  the  Duke's  Daughter,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
LuCBTTA,  WaiOng-woman  to  Julia. 


SCENE :  $ometime9  m  Verona ;  eotnetimei  in  Bfilan,  m%d  m  n 


Servants,  Musicians. 


FoMt  near  iL 
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THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 
OF  VERONA. 


ACT  I. 
RcBiTB  I. — An  open  Place  in  Verona. 

EiUer  Valbntikb  and  Pbotbus. 

Valentine, 

CEASE  to  persuade,  mj  loving  Proteus: 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homelj  wits. 
Were't  not,  affection  chains  thj  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  ahroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  lov*st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein. 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Proteus,    Wilt  thou  begone?    Sweet  Valentine 
adieu. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note- worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
g2  (lOff) 
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Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and  in  thy  danger, 

(If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee,) 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 

For  I  will  he  thy  heads-man,  Valentine. 

Vol,    And  on  a  love-hook  pray  for  my  suooees? 

Pro.  Upon  some  hook  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Vol.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.    That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Val.    'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  hoots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  hoots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  hoots. 

Vol.    No,  I  will  not,  for  it  hoots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Val.    To  he  in  love,  where  scorn  is  hought  with 
groans ; 

Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fiuling  moment'^ 
mirth. 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  lahour  won: 
However,  hut  a  folly  hought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  hy  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  hy  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fool. 

Vol.    So,  hy  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove* 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at:  I  am  not  Love. 

Val.    Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  hy  a  fool, 
Mcthinks,  should  not  he  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  hud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhahits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.    And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  hud 
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Ib  eaten  by  tlie  canker  ere  it  blow. 

Even  80  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 

Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bnd, 

Lrjsing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 

And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 

That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 

Once  more,  adieu.    My  father  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp*d. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Vol.    Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leare. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  Mend  ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 

Vcd.    As  much  to  you  at  home ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Pro.    He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos*d  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  naught. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  *save  you !  Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro.   But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed,  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already, 
and  I  have  play*d  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.    Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed,  You  conclude,  that  .my  master  is  a  ihep* 
herd,  then,  and  I  a  sheep? 
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Pro     I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whethet 
I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.    A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.    This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.    True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.    Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.    It  shall  go  hard,  but  1*11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
slieep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me ;  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for 
wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  fol- 
lows not  thee;  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.   Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  *  baa.* 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear  ?  gav*st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Spe^.  Ay,  sir  :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  lac'd  mutton ;  and  she,  a  lac*d  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray:  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  lees  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.    You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 
Speed.    From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 

*Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.    But  what  said  she  ? 
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Speed,  [JVbd*.]  Ay. 

Pro.    Nod,  ay?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir :  I  say  she  did  nod,  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod;  and  I  say  ay. 

Pro.    And  that  set  together,  is  —  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
ti3gether,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  fbr  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.    Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.    Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come ;  open  the  matter  in  brief :  what 
Raid  she? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  WeU,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  What  said 
she? 

Speed.    Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 
Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  peroeive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter ;  and  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear  shell  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones ;  for  she's 
as  tiard  as  steel. 

Pro.    What!  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as  —  *•  Take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  testem'd  me;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
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carry  your  letters  yourself.  And  so,  sir,  I*U  com- 
mend  you  to  my  master. 

Fro.  GK>,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck, 
Wiiich  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard^ 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. — 

\^ExU  Spbxd. 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger: 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.  [EasU. 

SOBNB  11. 

The  Same.    The  Garden  of  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Julia,    But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  lore? 
Lucetta,    Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheed- 
fully. 

Jul,    Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love? 

Luc,  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  show  my 
mind 

According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul,    What  think' St  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul,    What  think' st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so  so. 

Jul,    What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc,  Lord,  Lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul,  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  hii 
name  ? 
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Lue.   Pardon,  dear  madam :  'tis  a  passing  shanie, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.    Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus,  —  of  many  good,  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.    Your  reason? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 
Jul.    And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 
Jul.  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd  me. 
Luc.  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 
Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 
Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  qf  all. 
Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 
Luc.  O !  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 
Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 
Luc.  Peruse  (his  paper,  madam. 

Jul.    "  To  Julia."    Say,  from  whom? 
Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.    Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee? 
Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page  ;  and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus. 

He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way, 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.    Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper:  see  it  be  retum*d. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc,  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hata 

Jul.    Will  you  be  gone? 
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Lue.  That  yon  may  ruminate.  {_ExiL 

Jul,    And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook*d  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  hack  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What '  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  *No,*  to  that 
\Vhich  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe  *  Ay.' 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
lhat  like  a  testy  habe  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.— 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

iifUer  Lucetta. 

Lue,  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jul.    Is  it  near  dinner-time  } 

Luc.  I  would,  it  were 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.    What  is't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Lue.  Nothing. 

Jul.    Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fall. 

Jul.    And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.    Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 
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Jul.    Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Giye  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

JuL  —  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  *  Light  o*  Jove,* 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.    Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burthen  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.    And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.    Let's  see  your  song. — How  now,  minion! 
Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
Jul.    You  do  not? 

Luc.  No,  madam;  'tb  too  sharp. 

Jul.    You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant: 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.    The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

Jul.    This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation !  —    [  Tears  the  letter. 
Oo,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  ' 

Luc.    She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 

To  be  so  angered  with  another  letter.  [^Evit. 

Jul.    Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger' d  with  the  same  f 
O  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words : 
Injurious  wasps!  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings. 
rU  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  here  is  writ  —  •*  kind  Julia     —  unkind  Julia 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

And  here  is  writ  —  " love-wovnded  Proteus**  — 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  *  Proteus'  written  down: 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter; 

Except  mine  own  name;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Lo  !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,  — 

"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus ;  passionate  Proteus 

To  the  sweet  Julia : "  —  that  I'll  tear  away ;  — 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Enter  Luobtta. 

Luc.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  &ther  stays. 
Jul,    Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc,  What!  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-talet 
here  ? 

Jul.    If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Lue.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 
Jul.    I  see,  you  have  a  moneth's  mind  to  them. 
Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  siglits  you 
see ; 

I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
Jul.    Come,  come ;  will't  please  you  go  ? 
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SCEKE  III. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Antonio.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 
PantMno.    'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 
Ant.    Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wonder*d,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out: 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet; 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  liis  youth. 

Ant.    Nor  need*st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time. 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world: 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  himF 

Pant.    I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.    I  know  it  well. 
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Pant.    'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordsliip  sent 
him  thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen. 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

AtU.    I  like  thy  counsel:  well  hast  thou  advis'd; 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  Emperor's  court. 

Pant.    To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso, 

With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  Emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant,  Good  company :  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : — 

Enter  Pbotbus. 

And,  in  good  time,  —  now  will  we  break  with  him* 

Pro.    Sweet  love!  sweet  lines!  sweet  life! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents! 
O  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant,   How  now !  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.   May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.    Lend  me  the  letter :  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.    There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he  writM 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  Emperor; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
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Ant.    And  how  stand  yon  affected  to  his  wish? 

Pro.    As  one  relying  on  your  lordship* s  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.    My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed, 
For  what  I  will,  1  will,  and  there  an  end.  ' 
I  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  Emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives* 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.    My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  prorided: 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee: 
No  more  of  stay;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino :  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition.   \^Exeunt  Akt.  and  Pakt. 

Pro.    Thus  hare  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of 
burning. 

And  drenched  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fear*d  to  show  my  father  Julia*s  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  loye ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ! 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  doud  takes  all  away. 

Enter  Pjlnthino. 

Pant.    Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  yon: 
He  is  in  haste;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is:  my  heart  accords  thereto^ 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.    { Exeunt. 
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j^CBKS  I. — Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Ditkb^b  Pakoe. 


Enter  Valbntinb  and  Speed. 


Spxbd. 


SIR,  your  gl< 
Vol. 


love. 


Not  mine;  my  gloTes  are  on. 


Speed.    Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  ii 
but  one. 

VaL    Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it*s  mine.  — 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.    Madam  Silvia!  Madam  Silvia! 

Vol.    How  now,  sirrah? 

Speed.    She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Vol.    Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.    Your  worship,  sir;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Vol.    Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.    And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 
slow. 

Vol.    Go  to,  sir.    Tell  me,  do  you  know  Madam 
Silvia? 

Speed.    She  that  your  worship  loves? 

Vol.    Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks.  First,  you 
have  leam*d,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreathe  your  arms, 
like  a  mal-content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin- 
redbreast  ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pes- 
tilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his 
A  B  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried 
her  grandam;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet;  to 
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watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling, 
like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when 
you  laugh*  d,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walk'd, 
to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it 
was  presently  after  dinner;  when  you  look'd  sadly, 
it  was  for  want  of  money ;  and  now  you  are  met- 
imorphos*d  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on 
you,  1  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Vol.    Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me? 

Speed,    They  are  all  perceiy'd  without  ye. 

Vol.    Without  me?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that*8  certain ;  for,  wiin- 
out  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would:  but  yon 
are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Vol.    But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
sapper  ? 

Vol.    Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.    Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know*st  her  not? 

Speed.    Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir? 

Val.    Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  faTour'd. 

Speed.    Sir,  1  know  that  well  enougk. 

Val.    What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  yon)  well 
favoured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
&Tour  infinite. 

Speed.  That*s  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  ont  of  all  count. 

VaL    How  painted:  and  how  out  of  oonnt? 
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^eed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  thai 
no  man  'counts  of  her  heauty. 

Vol.  How  esteem'st  thou  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.    You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 
VaL    How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 
Speed,    Ever  since  you  lov'd  her. 
VaL    I  have  lov'd  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed,    If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 
VaL  Why? 

Speed,  Because  Love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes,  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for 
going  ungarter'd! 

VaL    What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed,  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity ;  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

Vol,  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed,  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I 
thank  you,  you  swing'd  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vol,    In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed,  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

VaL    Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 
Speed.    And  have  you? 
VaL    I  have. 

Speed.    Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 
Vol.    No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 
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Enter  Silyul. 
Speed.    O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  puppet 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her.    [Speed  stands  aside. 
Vol.    Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  mor- 
rows. 

Speed,  O !  'give  ye  good  ev*n :  here's  a  million 
of  manners. 

Silvia.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives 
it  him. 

Val.    As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant.  'Tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Val.    Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains? 

Fa/.   No,  madam :  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet  — 

iSt7.    A  pretty  period.    Well,  1  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ;  —  and  yet  I  care  not ;  — 
And  yet  take  this  again ;  —  and  yet  I  thank  yon. 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed,    And  yet  you  will;  and  yet  another  yet. 

Val.   What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.    Yes,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ, 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again. 
Nay,  take  them. 

h2 
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VaL   Madam,  iLey  are  for  you. 

SiL    Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  air,  at  my  request. 
But  I  will  none  of  tbem :  they  are  for  you. 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.   Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  anothcar. 

SiL  And,  when  it*s  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over ; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vol,   If  it  please  me,  madam!  what  then? 

SU.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour: 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  \^ExU. 

Speed,    O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
steeple ! 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device!  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the 'letter? 

VaL  How  now,  sir !  what,  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

VaL    To  do  what? 

Speed.    To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Silvia. 
VaL    To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourself.  Why,  she  wooa  you  bv  a 
figure. 

VaL    What  figure  ? 

Speed.    By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Vol.    Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself  ?   Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest? 

VaL    No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir :  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest? 
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Vol.    She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 
Speed.    Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 
Vol.    That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 
Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver* d,  and  there 
an  end. 

Vol,    I  would  it  were  no  worse! 

Speed,  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in  modesty, 

Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 

Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 
discover. 

Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto 

her  lover."  — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it.  -  • 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner  time. 
Val.    I  have  diu'd. 

Speed,  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir  :  though  the  cameleon 
Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  iain  have  meat.  O,  be  not 
like  your  mistress  !  be  mored,  be  moved.  [^Exeunf, 

SOENB  II. 
Verona.    A  Room  in  Jttlia's  House. 

Enter  Pboteus  and  Julijl. 

Pro,  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
JtU.    1  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Pro,  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul.    If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

\_€riving  a  Ring, 

Pro.  Why  then,  we'll  make  exchange :  here,  take 
you  this. 
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Jul,    And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro,  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy; 
Ajid  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now ;  —  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

[^Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell.  —  What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do:  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant,    Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro,  Go;  I  come,  I  come.— 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [^Exetmt, 

Scene  III. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  his  dog  Crab. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
fault.  I  have  receiv'd  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to  the 
Imperial's  court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sour- 
est-natured  dog  that  lives:  my  mother  weeping,  my 
father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling, 
our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a 
great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cui 
shed  one  tear.    He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pibble-stone, 
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And  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog ;  a  Jew  would 
have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting :  why,  my  gran- 
dam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,,  wept  herself  blind  at 
my  parting.  Nay,  1*11  show  you  the  manner  of  it. 
This  shoe  is  my  father ;  —  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my 
father :  —  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ;  — 
nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither :  —  yes,  it  is  so,  it 
is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe,  with 
the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father.  A 
vengeance  on*t !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
sister;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and 
as  small  as  a  wand;  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid:  I 
am  the  dog ;  —  no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the 
dog,  —  O!  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  ay;  so, 
so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father  :  —  "  Father,  your 
blessing."  Now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for 
weeping :  now  should  I  kiss  my  father :  well,  he 
wee^  on.  Now  come  I  to  my  mother: — O!  that 
shoe  could  speak  now,  like  an  old  woman.  Well, 
I  kiss  her :  why  there  'tis  ;  here's  my  mother's  breath 
up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mark  the 
moan  she  makes :  now,  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds 
not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the 
dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard :  thy  master  la 
■bipp'd,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass ; 
you'll  lose  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce,  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ti'd  were  lost ;  for 
It  is  the  unkindest  ti'd  that  ever  any  man  ti'd. 

Pant.    What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Launce.    Why,  he  that's  ti'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant,  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood ;  and, 
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in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thj  voyage;  and»  in  losing 
thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  ihj  mas- 
ter, lose  thy  service;  and,  in  losing  thy  service,  — 
Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 

Launce.    For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.    Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

Launce.    In  thy  tale. 

Pant.    In  thy  tail? 

Launce,  Lose  the  ti*d,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tide.  Why,  man,  if 
the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 
if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with 
my  sighs. 

Pant.  Come  ;  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  call 
thee. 

Launce.    Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 
Pant.    Wilt  thou  go? 

Launce.    Well,  I  will  go.  \Exmmt. 


SOSKS  IV. 
Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Dukb's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thueio,  a$id  Speed* 

SU.    Servant.  — 
Vol.  Mistress. 

Speed.    Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Vol.   Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.    Not  of  you. 

Val.   Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed.    'Twere  good  you  knocked  him. 

SU.    Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Vol.   Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

ITiurio.    Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 
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Vol. 

Haply,  I  do. 

Thu, 

So  do  counterfeits. 

Vol, 

So  do  you. 

Tku. 

What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Vol. 

Wise. 

Thu, 

What  instance  of  the  contrary) 

Vol. 

Your  folly. 

Thu. 

And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

Vol. 

I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu. 

My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Vol. 

Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu. 

How? 

Sil. 

What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change 

colour  ? 

Vol. 

Give  him  leave,  madam:  he  is  a 

kind  of 

cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Vol.    You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  always  end  ere  yon 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Vol.   'Tis  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  the  giver. 
Sil.    Who  is  that,  servant? 

Vol.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  1  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  youi 
followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that 
they  live  by  your  bare  words. 
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Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.  Here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.    Now,  daughter  Silvia,  jou  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health: 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  yonr  friends, 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Vol.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.    Enow  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

Vol.    Ay,  my  good  lord;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.    Hath  he  not  a  son? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  desenres 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.    You  know  him  well? 

VcU.    I  know  him,  as  myself ;  for  from  our  in£uioy 
We  have  conversed,  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  jmd  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow*d,  but  his  judgment  ripe; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow^) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind« 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.    Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good» 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates; 
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Ajid  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  TvEile. 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Vol.    Should  I  have  wish*d  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.    Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you.  Sir  Thurio :  — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it. 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [JSrtt  Ditke. 

Vai,    This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SU.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranohis'd  them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.    Nay,  sure,  I  tiiink,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Sil,    Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind;  and,  being 
blind,  ^ 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

Vol.    Why,  lady,  Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

7^.  They  say,  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.    To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object.  Love  can  wink. 

Enter  Pboteus. 

SU.    Have  done,  have  done :  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. [_Exit  Thubk). 
.  Vol,    Welcome,  dear  Proteus !  —  Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you. 

Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SU.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Vol,    Mistress,  it  is.    Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil,    Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro,  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

VOL.  u.  I 
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Vol.  LeaTe  off  discourse  of  disability.  — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.    My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.    And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro,    ril  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SU.     That  you  are  welcome? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Thubio. 

Thu.  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak 
with  you. 

SU.    I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come.  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me.  —  Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
ril  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.    We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

^Exeunt  Silvia,  Thubio,  and  Speed. 
FoZ.    Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.    Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
Vol.    And  how  do  yours? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.    How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your 
love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you: 
1  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse. 

Vol.    Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now: 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love; 
Wliose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  ptinish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chased  sloep  from  my  enthralled  eyet* 
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And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

0,  gentle  Proteus !  LoYe*s  a  mighty  lord, 

And  hath  so  humhled  me,  as,  I  confess, 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor,  tc  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  he  of  love; 

Nv')w  can  I  hreak  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough  ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Vol,    Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro,   No,  hut  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Vol.    Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol.    O!  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  hitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.    Then  speak  the  truth  hy  her:  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  he  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.   Except  my  mistress. 

Vol.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.   Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Ved.    And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too; 
She  shall  he  dignified  with  this  high  honour,  — 
To  hear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  hase  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer- swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.   Why,  Valentine,  what  hraggardism  is  this? 

Vol.    Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worth  as  nothing. 
She  is  alone. 
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Pro,  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Vol,    Not  for  the  world.    Why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own ; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
ThQ  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after ; 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 
Pro.   But  she  loves  you? 

Vol.    Ay,  and  we  are  betroth' d ;  nay,  more,  oai 
marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
I     Determin'd  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window. 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro,    Go  on  before;  I  shall  enquire  you  fortiu 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  1*11  presently  attend  you. 

Vol.    Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro,   I  will. —  lExit  Vaxektoce 

Even  as  one  heal  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 
She's  fair,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love:  — 
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That  I  did  love ;  for  now  my  lore  is  tbaw'd. 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 

And  that  I  Ioyb  him  not,  as  I  was  wont: 

O!  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  litde. 

HoTi  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 

'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 

And  that  hatk  dazzled  my  reason's  li^t; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [£vil 


SOBKS  V. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Spebd  and  Laitnos. 

Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan. 

L<tunce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  ropkon  this  always  —  that  a  man 
is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hang'd;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and 
the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed,  Come  on,  you  mad^cap;  I'll  to  the  ale- 
Douse  with  you  presently;  where  for  one  shot  of 
five  pence  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  Madam 
Julia* 
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Launee.  Marry,  after  they  clo8*d  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fidrly  in  jest. 

Speed.    But  shall  she  marry  him? 
Launce.  No. 

Speed.    How  then?    Shall  he  marry  her? 
Launce.    No,  neither. 
Speed.    What,  are  they  broken? 
Launce.    No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 
Speed.    Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  witn 
them? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus:  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand 
thee  not. 

Launce.    What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
not.    My  staff  understands  me. 
Speed.    What  thou  say'st? 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too:  look  thee;  I'll 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.    It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all 
one. 

Speed.    But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will;  if 
he  say,  no,  it  will;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say 
nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.    The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  not^ 
ble  lover? 

Launce.    I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed,    Than  how? 
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Lamce,    A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be. 

Speed,    Why,  thou  whoreeon  am,  thou  mistak'st 
me. 

Launce,    Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lorer. 

Lamce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to 
the  alehouse:  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.    Why  ? 

Lautue.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed.    At  thy  service.  [^Exeuni.  ' 

SOBNB  VI. 

The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pbotbits. 

Pro.    To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn; 
And  ev*n  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury: 
Lot%  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  forswear. 
O  sweet-suggesting  Love !  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
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To  leain  his  wit  t*  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue!  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  ioTO* 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose: 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  fiiend. 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  fur!) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  ia  dead; 

And  Valentine  I*U  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia,  as  a  sweeter  Mend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 

Without  some  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently  1*11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight. 

Who,  all  enraged,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter: 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  1*11  quickly  cross 

By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio* s  dull  proceedi]%. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  tiiis  drift! 
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SCBNB  VII. 

Vexona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.    Coiinsel,  Lucetta;  gentle  girl,  assist  me: 
A.nd,  cT*n  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee. 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character' d  and  engrav'd, 
To  lesson  me;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.    Alas!  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.    A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps; 
Much  less  sludl  she,  that  hath  Love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Proteus. 

Luc.    Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.    O  I  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  souri 
food? 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would' St  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.    I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love*s  hot  firs, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jill.    The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it 
bums. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 

But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
i2 
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He  makes  sweet  music  with  tb'  enamel'd  stones. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  coarse. 

ril  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  lore; 

And  there  1*11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysiiim. 

Luc.    But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.    Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men.' 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page. 

Liic.    Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  youl 
hair. 

Jul.    No,  girl;  V]}.  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots: 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  shew  to  be. 

Luc.    What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  youi 
breeches  ? 

Jul,    That  fits  as  well,  as  —  *Tell  me,  good  my 
lord. 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?' 
Why,  ev'n  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 
Luc.    You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 

Jul.    Out,  out,  Lucetta  I  that  will  be  'U-favour'd. 

Lue.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  wurth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think*st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
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But  tell  me,  wench,  How  ^vill  the  world  lepute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.    If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 
not. 

Jul,    Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeasM,  when  you  are  gone. 
1  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.    That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A.  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  Velcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.    Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus*  birth: 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heav'n  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heav'n,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him ! 

Jul.    Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  thai 
wrong. 

To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 

Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him : 

And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 

To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 

Come :  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 

I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [^Exeiml 
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80XKB  I.  —  Milan.  An  A&te-cbamber  in  the  Di7KB*f 
Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thubio,  and  Pboteits. 

SIR  THURIO,  gire  us  leave,  T  pray,  a  while : 
We  have  some  secreta  to  confer  about.  — 

lExit  Thubio. 

Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me? 
Pro.    My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  dis- 
cover. 

The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 

But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 

Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that. 

Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Know,  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 

lliis  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter: 

Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

I  know,  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 

On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates; 

And  should  she  thus  be  stoPn  away  from  you. 

It  wQuld  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 

Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 

Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 

Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  l^ine  honest  care, 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
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This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  ihey  have  judg'd  me  &st  asleep* 
And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man^ 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey' d  away. 
Pro,    Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devia*d 
mean 

How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  Mend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.    Adieu,  my  lord :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

lExit 

Enter  Valentine. 

Didce.    Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fjMt? 

Val.    Please  it  your  Grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke,    Be  they  of  much  import^ 
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Vol.    The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke,    Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  a  while. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend.  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vol.    I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable:  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  yirtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  Grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke,    No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  to- 
ward, 

Froud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  childlike  dutjt 
I  now  am  friU  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in: 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Vol.  What  would  your  Grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.    There  is  a  lady  of  Verona,  here. 
Whom  I  affect;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence: 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang*d,) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vol,    Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  wordi. 
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Dunb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 

More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke,    But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Vol,    A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  contents 
her. 

Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er, 

For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 

If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 

But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you: 

If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone. 

For  why !  —  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say; 

For  *get  you  gone,'  she  doth  not  mean  ^away.' 

Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 

Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.    But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthfrd  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol,    Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.    Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 

That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke.    Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground, 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.   Why,  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 
Ro  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.    Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 
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Vol,    When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
that. 

Duke,  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.    By  seven  o*clock  1*11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.    But  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shaill  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Val,  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  torn? 

Vol.    Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke,  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak  : 

ni  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol,    Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke,  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ?  — 
[  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same?    What's  here?  — "To 
Silvia'*/ 

And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

ril  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [^Reads. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me^  that  send  them  Jlying , 
0/  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly ^ 

Himself  toould  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  /,  tJieir  king,  that  thither  them  importune^ 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bless'd 
them. 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants*  fortune, 
I  curse  myself  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be.*^ 

What's  here? 
Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee,** 
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'Tis  80 ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.  — 

Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,) 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  hum  the  world? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  hecause  they  shine  on  thee . 

Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave  I 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 

Ajid  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 

By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  fEur  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone :  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 

Hut,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  ^peed  from  hence. 

lExU  Duke. 

Vol,    And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment ? 

To  die  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself. 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her, 
•Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment. 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
lliere  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 

VOL    II.  J 
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I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  this  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

ErUer^  Pboteus  and  Llukos. 
Pro,    Run,  boy;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Launee,    So-hough!  so-hough! 
Pro.    What  seest  thou? 

Launce.    Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair 
on 's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.    Valentine  ? 
Vol.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 
Vol.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
Vol.  Nothing. 

Launce.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  t 
Pro.  Who  wouldst  thou  strike? 
Launce.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing:  I  pray  you,- 
Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear.  —  Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Vol.    My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 

So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.    Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.    Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.    No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia!  — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me  I  — 
What  is  your  news  ? 
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Launce.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  aru 
vanished. 

Pro,  That  thou  art  banished :  O !  that  is  the  news : 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Vol,    O  !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banish*d? 

Pro,    Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers*d,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears: 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd. 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them, 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf'd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

Val,    No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak' St 

Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life  * 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro,    Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help^ 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff ;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  henc«; 
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Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deljver*d 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I*U  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate. 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Vol.    I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  North- 
gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.    Come,  Valentine. 

Vol.    O,  my  dear  Silvia!  hapless  Valentine! 

{_Exeunt  Valentine  and  Pboteus. 

Lcamee.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave; 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives 
not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in 
love;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from 
me,  nor  who  *tis  I  love ;  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but 
what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tb  a 
milk-maid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips  :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid, 
and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than 
a  water-spaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian. 
Here  is  the  cate-log  \_pulling  out  a  paper']  of  her 
conditions.  Imprimis :  She  can  fetch  and  carry.*' 
Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot 
fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a 
jade.  '*  Item :  She  can  milk.**  Liook  you,  a  sweet 
virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 
Speed.    How  now,  Signior  Launce?  what  news 
with  your  mastership  ? 
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Launce.    With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 
Speed,   Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce.    The  black' st  news  that  ever  thou  heard' st. 
Speed,    Why,  man,  how  black  ? 
Launce,    Why,  as  black  as  ink. 
Speed.    Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  !  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.    Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this:  who  be- 
got thee? 

Speed.    Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother.    This  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.    Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.    There,  and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed! 

Speed.      Imprimis :  She  can  mtM:." 

Launce.    Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.    "  Item  :  SJie  brews  good  ale.** 

Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb,  —  BlesS" 
ing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.    "  Item  :  She  can  sew.'* 

Launce.    That's  as  much  as  to  say,  —  Can  she  so  ? 

Speed.    ^*Item:  She  can  knit.** 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock? 

Speed.    "  Item :  She  can  wash  and  scour.** 

Launce.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  wash'd  and  scour'd. 

Speed.    ^^Item:  She  can  spin.** 

Launce,  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.    "J^m:  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues** 

Launce.    That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  vir- 
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tues,  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  there^ 
fore  have  no  names. 

Speed.    Here  follow  her  rices. 

Laimce.    Close  at  the  heels  of  her  yirtues. 

Speed.  Item :  SJie  is  not  to  he  fastings  in  respect 
of  her  breath:' 

Launce,  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  t 
breakfast.    Head  on. 

Speed.      Item :  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth:* 

Launce.    That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.      Item :  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep:* 

Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.    **  Item :  She  is  slow  in  words.** 

Launce.    O  villain !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices.    To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  vir 
tue:  I  pray  thee,  out  with't,  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed.    *•  Item  :  She  is  proud.** 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too:  it  was  Eve's  l^^acy. 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.    •*  Item :  She  hath  no  teeth.** 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  lovi! 
crusts. 

Speed.    "  Item  :  She  is  curst.** 
Launce.    Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to 
bite. 

Speed.    "  Item  :  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor.'* 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  sh^ 
will  not,  I  will;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.    *'  Item  :  SAe  is  too  liberal.** 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of :  of  her  purse  she  shall  not ;  fnr 
that  ril  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing  she  m^y ; 
and  that  cannot  I  help.    Well,  proceed. 
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Speed.    •*  Item :  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs^  and  more  wealth  than  faults'* 
Launce,    Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her  :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  **  Item  :  She  hath  more  hair  titan  wity'  — 
Launee,  More  hair  than  wit,  —  it  may  be;  I'U 
prove  it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair,  that 
covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater 
hides  the  less.    What's  next? 

Speed.    —  "  and  more  faults  than  hairsy*  — 
Launce.    That's  monstrous  :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 
Speed.    —  "  and  more  wealth  than  faults,** 
Launce,  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious. 
Well,  I'll  have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible, — 

Speed.    What  then? 

Launee.    Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  North-gate. 
Speed.    For  me? 

Launce.  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
stay'd  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.    And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Launce.  Thou  must  run  to  him ;  for  thou  hast 
(stay'd  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  pox  of  your 
love-letters !  [Eri<. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter.  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets.  —  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction.  {Exit, 
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Scene  II. 

llie  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Falaoe. 

Enter  Buhb  and  Thubio  ;  Pboteus  behind. 

Duke,    Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  lov 
you, 

N^ow  Valentine  is  banish' d  from  her  sight. 

Thu.    Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  railed  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke,  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts^ 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.— 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  Is  your  countrjrman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone? 

Pro.    Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke,    My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro,    A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief 

Duke,    So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.    Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  Grace, 
liet  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  Grace. 

Duke,  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter? 

Pro,    I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke,    And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will  ? 

Pro,  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here 
Duke,    Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so.  ^ 
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Wluit  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thnrio  ? 

Pro,    The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  eowardioe,  and  poor  descent; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke,    Ay,  but  she*ll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro,    Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemoth  as  his  fidend. 

Duke.    Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro,    And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loath  to  do ; 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke,  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him : 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  firiend. 

Pro,    You  have  prevailed,  my  lord.    If  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Thu,    Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke,   And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind, 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  Love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you, 
j2 
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Where  you  may  temper  her,  hy  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  Mend. 

Pro,    As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  tows. 

Duke.    Ay ;  much  is  the  force  of  heayen-bred  poesy 

Pro.    Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity: 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews. 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stonet* 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Diike.   This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.    And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.    About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  Grace  till  after  supper, 
A.nd  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.    Even  now  about  it:  I  will  pardon  you. 

lExewU, 
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ACT  IV 
ScsKE  I.  —  A  Forest  near  Milan. 
Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

First  Outlaw, 

FELLOWS,  stand  iast:  I  see  a  passenger. 
2  Out,    K  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down 
with  'em. 

Enter  Valsktine  and  Speed. 

8  Out,    Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  jou  have 
about  you; 
If  not,  we*ll  make  jou  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone.  These  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol,    My  friends, — 

1  OtU.    That's  not  so,  sir :  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.    Peace!  we*ll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we;  for  he  is  a 
proper  man. 

Val.    Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to 
lose. 

A  man  I  am,  crossed  with  adversity; 

My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 

Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 

You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.    Whither  travel  you?  ♦ 
Val.    To  Verona. 

1  Out.    Whence  came  you  ? 
Vol.    From  Milan. 

3  Out.    Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there? 
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FoZ.    Some  sixteen  months;   and  longer  might 
have  stayed. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
2  Out,    What!  were  you  banisVd  thence? 
Vol.    I  wa«. 

2  Out,    For  what  offence? 

Vol.    For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  reheane. 
[  kill*d  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  hase  treachery. 

1  Out,  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  to. 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Vol.    I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out,    Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Vol,  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  fiiar 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  Action. 

1  Out,    We'll  have  him.    Sirs,  a  word. 

Speed,    Master,  be  one  of  them :  it's  an  honoura- 
ble kind  of  thievery. 
Vol,    Peace,  villain! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Vol.    Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out,  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  g^ntlemeiL. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  alli'd  unto  the  Duke. 

2  Out.    And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.    And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives; 
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And,  partly,  seaing  you  are  beautifi'd 
With  goodly  shape;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want  — 

2  Out,  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  General? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

3  OuJL    What  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  ouf 

consort  ? 

Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul*d  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  Commander,  and  our  King. 

1  OtU.    But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out,    Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offered. 

Vol.    I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  ^loor  passengers. 

3  OuL    No;  we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got, 
Whieh,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

scEiTB  n. 

Milan.    The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pbotbits. 

Pro,    Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
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But  SiMa  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  bolj. 

To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 

She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend; 

When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 

She  bids  me  think  how  I  hare  been  forsworn. 

In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  loVd: 

And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 

The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 

Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 

The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 

But  here  comes  Thurio.   Now  must  we  to  her  window, 

And  give  some  erening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thubio  and  Musicians. 

7^.    How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Fro,  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.    Ay  ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.    Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  henoe. 

Tku.    Who  ?    Silvia  ? 

Pro,    Ay,  Silvia,  —  for  your  sake. 

Thu,  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen, 
IjcVs  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

EntCTf  at  a  distanxee^  Host,  with  Jitlia  in  hoy*s 
clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest;  methinks  you*re 
allycholly:  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul.    Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry.  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.    But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
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Host.    Ay,  that  you  shall. 
Jill,    That  will  be  music. 
Host     Hark!  hark! 


Jul,    Is  he  among  these? 

Host,    Ay ;  but  peace !  let's  hear  'em. 


Song. 


Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she^ 

That  all  our  swains  commend  hert 

Holy,  fair^  and  wise  is  she ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  he. 

Is  she  kind^  as  she  is  fair^ 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness? 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair^ 
To  help  him  of  his  Kindness; 

Andy  being  help'd^  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing^ 

That  Silvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host,  How  now !  are  you  sadder  than  you  we/« 
before  ?    How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul.    You  mistake:  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.    Why,  my  pretty  youth? 

Jul.    He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.    How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.    You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 
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Host,    I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music. 
Jul.    Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 
Host,    Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 
Jul,    Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 
Host,    You  would  have  them  always  play  hut  one 
thing? 

Jul.    I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
Ofben  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host,  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
—  he  lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul,    Where  is  Launce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  pres- 
ent to  his  lady. 

Jul.    Peace!  stand  aside:  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you :  I  will  so  plead. 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.   Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.    At  Saint  Ghregory's  well. 

Thu.   Farewell.    [^Exeunt  Thu.  and  Musicians. 

Silvia  appears  at  her  window. 

Pro,    Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.    I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake? 

Pro,  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil,    Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro,    Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sil,    What's  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.    You  have  your  wish:  my  will  is  even  this 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
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Think'st  tbou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit, 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
]>en  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jvl,  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 

For,  I  am  sure^  she  is  not  buried. 

Sil.    Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  Mend, 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betrothed;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro.    I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SU.    And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.    Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SiL  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least>  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul,    He  heard  not  that. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber: 
To  that  111  speak,  to  that  Til  sigh  and  weep; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  elae  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.    If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 

And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

Sil.    I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 

VOL.  II.  K 
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But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  Fll  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest.  [Silvia  retires. 

Pro,  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom.  {_Exit  Pboteui. 
.  Jul,    Host,  will  you  go? 

Host.    By  my  halidom,  I  was  hat  asleep. 

Jul,    Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus? 

Host,  Marry,  at  my  house.  Trust  me,  I  think,  'tu 
almost  day. 

Jul,  Not  so;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch' d,  and  the  most  heaviest.  [Exeunt. 


SOSNB  III. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Eolamoub. 

Eglamour,    This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind. 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in.  — 
Madam,  madam! 

Silvia  appears  at  her  window, 
Sil    Who  calls? 

Egl,  Your  servant,  and  your  friend; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

^7.    Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl,    As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
[t  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.    O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman. 
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(Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not,) 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish' d. 

Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 

I  bear  unto  the  banish' d  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Tain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  di'd, 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

1  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  thfnk  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  Heaven  and  Fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl,    Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil,  This  evening  ooming. 

Egl.    Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

Sil  At  Friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 
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Egl,  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.  Good  morrow, 
Qentle  lady. 

SU.  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 

Scene  IV. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Laukce  and  Crab. 

Itounce.  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cor 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought 
up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  sav*d  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went 
to  it.  I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say 
precisely,  —  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  wa*  sent 
to  deliver  him  as  a  present  to  Mistress  Silvia  from 
my  master,  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals 
her  capon* s  leg.  0 !  *tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies.  I  would  have, 
as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be 
a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things. 
If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he  had  been  hang*d 
for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffered  for*t.  You  shall 
judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs  under  the  Duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  piss- 
ing while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  "Out 
with  the  dog !  '*  says  one ;  **  What  cur  is  that  ?  "  say 
another  ;  "  Whip  him  out,"  says  the  third ;  "  Hang 
him  up,"  says  the  Duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goei 
me  fjQ  the  fellow  that  whi|>8  the  dogs :  "  Friend," 
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quoth  I,  **  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  "  "  Ay,  mar- 
ry, do  1,"  quoth  he.  "  You  do  him  the  more  wrong," 
quoth  I ;  '*  *twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He 
makes  me  no  more  ado,  hut  whips  me  out  of  the 
chamber .  How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  his 
servant  ?  Nay,  1*11  be  sworn  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  hath  stolen;  otheninse  he  had  been 
executed :  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he 
hath  kiird;  otherwise  he  had  suffered  for't:  thou 
think*  st  not  of  this  now.  —  Nay,  I  remember  the 
tiick  you  serv'd  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Mad- 
am Silvia.  Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and 
do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up  my 
leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  fiurthin- 
gaJe  ?    Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Pkoteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.    Sebastian  is  thy  name?    I  like  thee  well, 
Ajid  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.    In  what  you  please :  —  I'll  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.    1  hope  thou  wilt.  —  How,  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant ! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.    And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  foi 
such  a  present. 

Pro.    But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not.  Here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.    What!  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce.  Ay,  sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
fiom  me  by  the  hangman  boys  in  the  market-place: 
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and  thon  I  offer*d  her  mine  own,  who  iB  a  dog  as 
big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.    Qo  ;  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again. 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say  !    Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here  ?  — 

lExit  Launcs. 
A  slave  that  stillp  an  end  turns  me  to  shame.  -~ 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
(For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt) 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth: 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee : 
Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia. 
She  lov'd  me  well  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul,    It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  het 
token. 
She's  dead  belike  ? 

Pro.  Not  so :  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul.    Alas ! 

Pro.   Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas! 

Jul.    I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.   Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.    Because,  me  thinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
This  letter  :  —  that's  her  chamber.  —  Tell  my  lady 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
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Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.  [^Exit. 
Jul.    How  many  women  would  do  such  a  mes« 
sage  ? 

Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 

A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 

Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him. 

That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me? 

Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 

Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 

This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me. 

To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will ; 

And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger ! ) 

To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain; 

To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused ; 

To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love. 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 

As,  Heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day.  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil.    Whut  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.    If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SU.    From  whom  ? 

Jul.    From  my  master.  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 
Sil.    O  !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 
Jul.    Ay,  madam. 

Sil.    Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

\_A  picture  brought, 
Qo,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me. 
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One  Julia,  that  bis  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul,    Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter.— 
Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvised 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil,    I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jtd,    It  may  not  be :  good  madam,  pardon  hm. 

SiL    There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master  s  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff' d  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Juh    Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil,    The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.    She  thanks  you. 

Sa.    What  say'st  thou? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.    Dost  thou  know  her? 

JvJ,   Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.    Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.    I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SiL    Is  she  not  passing  fair? 

Jul.    She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  it. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
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And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinched  the  lily- tincture  of  her  £Etce, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.    How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.    About  my  stature;  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  mo  to  play  the  woman's  part ; 
And  I  was  trimmed  in  Madam  Julia's  gown. 
Which  , served  mo  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore^  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus*  perjury  and  unjust  flight; 
\Vhich  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  hef  very  sorrow. 

SU.    She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth.  — 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left !  — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth  ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  ^Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.    And  she  shall  thank  you  for 't,  if  e'er  you 

know  her.  — 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 

Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 

Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 

Here  is  her  picture.    Let  me  see:  I  think. 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
k2 
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And  yet  the  painter  flattered  ner  a  litde, 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  Love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  senseless  form ! 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd^ 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

m  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee,  [£ct^ 


ACT  V. 
Scene  I.  —  The  Same.    An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eolajcoub. 

EOLAMOUB. 

THE  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky. 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour. 
That  Silvia  at  Friar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  mn. 
She  will  not  fail;  for  lovers  break  not  houi:?. 
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Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time. 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes  I  —  Lady,  a  happy  eTonmg. 

SiL    Amen,  amen!  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall. 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

EgL  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off  ; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [^Exeunt, 

SCEKS  II. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duks's  Palace. 

Enter  Thubio,  Pboteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.    Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 

Pro.    O,  sir!  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

7^11.    What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.    No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.    ril  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Jul.     {_Standtng  aside.'\    But  love  will  not  be 
spurred  to  what  it  loathes. 

Thu.    What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.    She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.    Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.     'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies' 
eyes ; 

For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them 
Thu.    How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 
Pro.    Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
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Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  loye  and  peace : 

JtiZ.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your 
peace. 

Thu,    What  says  she  to  my  Talour? 
Pro,    O,  sir !  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul,  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cow- 
ardice. 

Thu.    What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro,    That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul,     True;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL 

Thu,    Considers  she  my  possessions? 

Pro,  O !  ay  ;  and  pities  them. 

Tku,    Wherefore  ? 

Jul,     That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them. 

Pro,  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 
Jul,     Here  comes  the  Duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke,    How  now,  Sir  Proteus !  how  now,  Thuzio 
Which  of  you  saw  [Sir]  Eglamour  of  late? 
Thu.    Not  I. 
Pro,    Nor  I. 

Duke,    Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro,  Neither. 

Duke.    Why,  then 
8he*s  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true ;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wandered  through  the  forest. 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she; 
But,  being  masked,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence: 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  disco\irse« 
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But  mount  you  presently,  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot, 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [JSant. 

Thu.    Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [JSicU. 

Pro.    And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.  [_Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit. 

The  Foreet. 

Enter  Silvia  and  Outlaws. 

1  Out,  Come,  come;  be  patient,  we  most  bring 
yon  to  our  Captain. 

SU,    A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.    Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.    Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  i 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us; 
But  Moses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  Mdth  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  Captain.    We*  11  follow  him  that's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.    Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  Captain's 
cave. 

Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
A.nd  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
Sil.    O  Valentine!  this  I  endure  for  thee. 

^Exeunt, 
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Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  ViLLBNTiKB. 

Vol.    How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
These  shadowy  desert  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
0  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
LeaTO  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless. 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  Ml, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  SUvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain !  — 
What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day? 
'Tis  sure  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 
They  love  me  weU;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine:  who's  this  comes  here^ 

aside. 

Enter  Pbotbus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.    Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  giiFe. 

Val.    How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  see,  and  hear! 
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Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while. 

[  Withdraws. 
Sil.    O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am! 
Pro,    Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.    By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  un- 
happy. 

Jul,    [^^e.]    And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to 
your  presence. 

Sil.    Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  Heaven !  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  fuh  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false,  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore,  be  gone!  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.    What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death, 

Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look! 
O !  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved. 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 
Sil.    When  Proteus  cannot  love,  where  he's  be- 
lov'd. 

Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 

Into  a  thousand  oaths;  and  all  those  oaths 

Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two ; 

And  that's  far  worse  than  none:  better  have  none 

Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend? 

Sil,  All  men  but  Proteus. 
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Pro,    Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
ril  woo  yon  like  a  soldier,  at  arms*  end, 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love  —  force  you. 

SU.    O  Heaven! 

Fro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Enter  Vai.£ntin£. 

Vol,    Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro,  Valentine ! 

Vol,    Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith 
or  love ; 

(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  mau! 

Thou  hast  heguil'd  my  hopes :  naught  hut  mine  eye 

Could  have  persuaded  me.    Now  I  dare  not  say, 

I  have  one  friend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 

Who  should  he  trusted,  when  one's  [own]  right  hand 

Is  perjur'd  to  the  hosom  ?  Proteus, 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest.    0  time  most  aocurs'd ! 

'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  he  the  worst ! 

Pro,    My  shctme  and  guilt  confounds  mo. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.    If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  't  here :  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 


And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisned, 

Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas*d« 

By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : 

And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 

Ail  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 


Then,  I  am  paid; 
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Jul,    O  me  unhappy! 
Pro.  I«ook  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy !  why,  wag !  how  now !  what* s  the 
matter?    Look  up;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir !  my  master  charged  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was 
never  done. 

Pro.    Where  is  that  ring,  boy? 

Jul.  Here  'tis:  this  is  it. 

Pro    How  !  let  me  see.  —  Why,  this  is 
The  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.    O !  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  I  have  mistook 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

Pro.    But,  how  cam* St  thou  by  this  ring^ 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.    And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.    How  ?    Julia ! 

Jul.    Behold  .her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertained  'em  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root! 
O  Proteus!  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush: 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love. 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  :  'tis  true.  O  Heaven  I 
were  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect:  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults,  makes  him  run  through  all  tb' 
sins: 

Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye? 
VOL.  n.  L 
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Vol.    Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close: 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.   Bear  witness,  Heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 
ever. 

Jul.    And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Thubio. 
Out,    A  prize !  a  prize  !  a  prize  ! 
Vol,    Forbear :  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the 
Duke.  — 

Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.    Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vai.    Thurio,  give  back,  or  ebe  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.  .  Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch : 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu,    Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not: 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.    The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Kaow,  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe.  —  Sir  Valentine, 
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Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived: 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 
Vol,    I  thank  yo\ir  Grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 

I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke,    I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate*er  it  be. 

VaL    These  banished  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities: 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
A.nd  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.    Thou  hast  prevailed:  I  pardon  them,  and 
thee: 

Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know*st  their  deserts. 
Come ;  let  us  go :  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.    And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  Grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.    I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him:  he 
blushes. 

VaL  I  warrant  you,  my  lord, — more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.    What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Vol.    Please  you,  1*11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus;  'tis  yo\ir  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered: 
That  done,  o\ir  day  of  marriage  shall  be  youri ; 
One  foast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 
OF  VEEONA. 


ACT  FIRST. 
Scnni  L 

p.  106.  •«Far  I  will  be  thy  beadB-man" Ahe^dB-man  wm 
one  who  assumed  the  duty  of  praying  for  a  beaefoctor. 
The  custom  was  of  great  antiquity,  Uie  name  being  derived 
from  beade,  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Mdm 
—  to  beg,  to  pray. 

^  ffwe  fn$  not  theboott'* :  —  A  cant  phrase  of  fire- 

ouent  occurrence  in  old  plays,  and  meaning,  as  Theobald 
first  pointed  out,  '  don't  make  a  laughing  stock  of  me.' 

•<So,  by  your  0tmim«torio0'\'  — In  the  first  instance  thi^ 
word  is  used  to  signify  *  drcumstantial  deduction ; '  in  the 
second,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  it  means  *  the  position 
In  which  you  hate  placed  yourself.' 

p.  107.  Sir  Proteus,  '«aM  you  I  '*  —  The  apostrophe  marks  aa 
elision,  —  for  *  God  save  you  I ' 

p.  108.    a  Wd  mutton** :  —  < Mutton'  was  a  cant  word 

Ibr  <  courtesan'  in  Shakespeare's  day;  and  *  laced,'  which 
is  often  found  with  it,  meant  <  findy  trimmed  up.'  But 
Uie  phrase  here  plainly  means  *a  &ie  piece  of  woman's 
fledi,'  or,  in  the  aobreyiated  fonn,  not  yet  entirely  ohsolett^ 
^afoiepiece.' 

fi  «  Pro.  But  what  said  she } 

Speed,  Ay. 

Pro.  Nod-ay  ?  why,  thaf  s  noddy." 
This  is  the  text  as  it  stands  bi  the  original  folio,  the 
orthography  being  modemized ;  and  its  meaning  seems  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  Speed,  in  rq>ly  to  his  mister's  ques- 
tion, "what  said  she?"  says,  "Aye;"  and,  as  children 
and  clownish  servants  do,  the  world  over,  nods  the  assent 
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as  he  speaks  it.  No  one  who  has  oheerred  children  and 
aerrants  can  fail  to  remember  tins  trick.  Proimit,  then,  in 
this  jesting  mood,  asks,  **  Nod-aye? "  (the  words  beinff  con* 
neoted  by  a  hyphen,  not  separated  by  a  comma,)  —  that  is, 
'  did  she  give  a  nodding  assent }  *  —  and  then  comes  his 
poor  pim.  Theobald,  fiuhng  to  see  this  plain  constniction« 
( whidi,  neverthelesB,  Hke  all  plain  matters,  it  reqiiires  some 
words  to  set  forth,  —  a  truth  which  the  reader  should  not 
forget  hereafter,)  and  also  forgetM  that  Speed  says,  « I  say 
she  did  nod,  and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod,"  and  not  vice 
vena^  added  to  Protem'  first  question,  « Did  she  nod } " 
which  wholesale  interpolation  has  bten  admitted  as  "  neces- 
sary "  to  introduce  what  follows,  in  all  editions  for  the  last 
century  and  a  quarter.  Collier  tells  us  that  the  knave  or 
fool  in  a  pack  of  cards  was  called  Noddy,  and  gave  the 
name  to  a  game. 

p.  109.    •«  you  have  teetem'd  me": — that  is,  •you  have 

given  me  a  testem,'  —  a  sixpenny  piece. 

ScBNS  n. 

p.  111.    «  Should  oenemre  thus  "  :  —  pass  judgment  on* 

"  "f^thafscloeest  kept*':  — 'Fire 'is  here  a  dissyllable^ 
according  to  the  frequent  poetical  custom  of  Shakeqpeare's 
day. 

*'  «  A  goodly  broker*' :  —  A  matchmaker,  or  a  bawd.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  word  was  advanced  to  the  honor  of  a  connection 
with  stock  operations. 

p.  112.    "What  '/oo/ is  she" :  —  Elision  for  'what  a  fooL' 

p,  1  IS.  «  Liffht  o*  love** :  —  An  old  tune,  often  mentioned.  Col- 
lier knows  no  earlier  notice  of  it  than  that  in  the  Chrgeom 
Oallery  of  OaOatU  InvenHom,  4to.,  1678. 

"  -   « too  harsh  a  deeamt 

There  wanteth  but  a  mean^**  ftc 
Since  Malone's  time  *  descant,'  in  this  passage,  has  besn 
most  strangely  interpreted  to  mean  *vanations,'  as  of  an 
air  in  music  ;  —  a  dc^nition  inoonect  in  itself  and  tmsuited 
to  the  context.  The  word  did  come  to  be  loosely  and  igno- 
rantly  used  somewhat  in  that  sense ;  but  in  Shakespeare's 
time  it  meant  *  counterpoint,'  or  the  adding  one  or  more 
parts  to  a  theme,  which  was  called  *tbe  pli^  song.'  The 
following  quotations  and  definitions  will  make  this  clear :  — 

 when  a  man  talketh  of  a  descanter  it  must  be 

undcmood  of  one  that  can  extempore  sing  a  part  upon 
a  playiie  nong.    Phi,  What  is  the  mesne  to  sing  upon  a 
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plajne  tonff  ?  MatL  To  know  the  distances  of  conoocdi 
and  discords."  A  Phme  and  Eatie  Introduction  to  Prmo* 
tiealMuneko,   By  Thomas  Morlej.   London,  1597. 

<«  CorUrapunto,  a  counterpoint.  Also  a  descant  in  Mn- 
aicke  or  singing."    Florio's  Dictionary,  1611. 

**  Descant  (in  Musick^  signifies  the  Art  of  Composing  in 
sereral  ports,  &c"   Phillips'  New  World  of  Words. 

**  A  Brief  Inttoduction  to  the  Art  of  Detoant  or  oompomng 
Mwdeke  m parte**   By  John  Playfbrd.   London,  1655. 

**  while  the  skilful  Organist  plays  his  graye  and 

&ncied  descant."    Milton.    Tractate  of  Education, 

See  also  North's  Memoiree  ofMueicke,  pp.  66,  68.  Ed. 
1728. 

Lucetta'e  terms  "sharp,"  «*flat,"  «mar  the  concord," 
show  that  she  used  the  word  'descant'  because  she  and 
her  mistress  were  at  discord,  and  it  meant  a  performance  in 
strict  harmony,  not  canridous  melody.  And  besides,  ain 
with  Tariations  were  unluiown  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The 
mistake  resulted  from  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
term  *  plain  song,'  which  preceding  editors  haye  evidently 
supposed,  and  sometimes  cxmcosly  stated,  to  be  a  simple  air 
which  the  *  descant '  varied  by  ornament  more  or  less  florid. 
Milton's  calling  the  nightingale's  song  an  **  amorous  des- 
cant," is  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  remarks ; 
but  this  note  has  already  occupied  so  much  space  that  fur- 
ther explanation  is  inadmisaable.  It  is  .remarkable  that 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  the  only  poets  who  use  musical 
terms  with  absolute  oorrectneBS. 

The  *  mean '  was  a  middle  or  interior  part  in  concerted 
music 

p.  lis.  •<  Indeed  1  bid  the  haee  "  :  —  Luoetta  shifts  her  quibble 
fiom  music  to  the  rustic  playground.  In  the  game  of 
Priscmer's  base,  to  'bid  the  base,'  was  to  challenge  to  a 
contest  of  speed. 

pi  1 14.    ««  for  catching  cold  "  :  —  'On  account  of  catching 

cold.'  As  in  that  most  touching  of  old  ballads,  ChUde 
Watere:— 

**  And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine 
For  filing  of  her  feet" 

« I  see  you  have  a  moneth*e  mind** : —  Gifford  well  says. 
It  ii  pofectly  nauseating  to  look  at  the  trash  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  mention  of  this  word  in  the  notes 
on  our  old  oramatistB."  The  obvious  meaning,  *  a  strong 
inclination,'  has  been  accepted,  after  alL  <Moneth'  is 
the  old  form  of  *  month/  and  as  the  measure  shows,  is  re- 
quired here.  The  omission  of  the  «  in  the  folio  is  a  mere 
typographical  error. 
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SoBNB  m. 

p.  115.  Aboat  fifteen  months  elapse  between  Ae  fiist  Scene  and 
this.  For  in  that,  the  ship  waits  for  Valentine  to  embaik 
for  AClan,  while  on  the  next  day  after  the  occuirences  in 
this,  Proteue  also  leaves  Verona  for  the  same  city,  where 
he  arrives  in  the  middle  of  Act  n.,  and  where  the  subse- 
quent events  of  that  Act  and  of  Act  III.  occupy  but  a  few 
days ;  and  as  in  the  first  Scene  of  Act  IV.,  Valentine  tells 
the  Outlaws  that  he  sojourned  in  Milan  "some  sixteen 
months,"  nearly  all  of  that  period  must  have  passed  before 
the  departure  of  Proteui  mm  Verona.  The  division  of 
this  comedy  into  Acts  might  be  improved ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  remove  this  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  inexperience 
when  he  wrote  it,  even  if  we  admit  that  he  was  much  soH- 
citons  at  any  period  about  the  probabilities  of  time. 

ff   $ad  talk  "  :     Grave,  aober  talk.  Colors,  even, 

were  called  <  sad.' 
p.  117.    «« like  ««AtW«»bn*'; -—That  is, « like  allowance'  or  « en- 
dowment.'   The  word  is  still  so  used  in  the  Knglish  uni* 
Tensities. 

V  «  O  how  this  spring  of  love  reeenMeth," 

* Resembleth'  is  here  used  as  if  it  were  written  <reBeniM»> 
eth,'  as,  indeed,  Bitson,  with  some  show  of  reason,  main« 
tained  all  sadi  words  should  be  written.  Shakespeare  often 
thus  claims  the  dit^>ped  syllable. 


ACT  SECOND. 
SoniB  I. 

p.  118.  The  foUo  names  Sihia  as  entering  with  Valentine  and 
S^md,  although  she  does  not  appear  for  some  time.  This 
enumeration  at  the  beginning  of  a  Scene  of  all  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  it  is  very  common  in  our  old  printed  plays. 

"       «*  VaL  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  youis,  for  this  is  but  one," 
<On '  and  *  one '  were  of  old  pronounced  and  often  written 
alike.  It  is  universally  assumed  that  the  primunciation 
was  that  which  we  now  give  to  « on  ; '  but  the  tendency 
of  former  days  to  preserve  the  pure  or  name  sound  of  vow- 
els goes  far  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  both  words  had 
the  primary  sound  of  o,  and  were  pronounced  owti.  To 
this  day  we  pronounce  'only,'  (which  is  *one-ly,')  not 
an-ly,  but  oton-hj.  See  Note  on  *•  lor  the  nonce,"  1  King 
Benry  IV„  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 
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p.  1 19.  **  And  now  you  are  metamorphos'd  " :  —  Mr.  CoUier^s 
folio  of  1632  lios  **  90  metamorpliM'd/'  which  is  plausible. 
But  the  interpolation  is  not  necessary,  and  thez^fbre  not 
admiasihle. 

p.  121.  "  O  excellent  motion  / "  —  A  puppet  show  was  called  « a 
motion/  because  the  puppets  were  moved. 

"       •<  Sir  Valentine  and  servant  ** : — Ladies  used  to  call  their 
professed  admirers  their  <  servants.' 

p.  128.  «•  All  this  I  speak  in  print** :  —  With  the  precision  cf 
*  print.'  ^Deed  having  fbtmd  the  foregoing  four  lines  in 
print  —  probably  in  some  ballad  —  quibbles  as  usual. 


p.  126.    «  O,  that  shoe  oould  speak  now,  like  an  old  woman  "  :  - 


—  **  f^ow  come  I  to  my  mother  :  Oh  that  she  could  speake 
now  like  a  would- woman ;  well,  I  kisse  her,"  &c  It  is 
printed  in  nearly  all  modem  editions  since  Theobald's,  — 
**  Now  oome  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now ! 
like  a  wood  woman,)"  &c. :  —  introducing  a  parenthesis, 
changing  «*  would  "  to  toood^  (L  e.  crazy,)  and  supposing 
Lemnos  to  wish  that  the  shoe  could  speak  like  a  mother, 
distracted  at  her  son's  departure.  But  does  not  the  context 
make  it  plain  that  Laiunee,  having  said  of  the  representa- 
thre  of  his  father,  that  this  shoe  should  not  speak  a  word 
for  weeping,  says  of  the  representative  of  his  mother,  (in 
accordance  with  the  difference  between  manly  and  woman- 
ly grief,)  O  that  shoe  oould  speak  now,  like  an  old 
woman"?  Pope  first  read  *•  an  old  woman,"  but  without 
giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.  The  words  were  probably 
written  *  anouldxDOfnan^'  which  migfit  be  easily  mistaken 
for  *  a  would  woman ;  *  much  more  easily  than  *  wood '  for 
*wou/d.'  Launce*s  speech  about  his  mother-shoe  is  not 
parenthetical,  and  is  but  the  counterpart  of  his  remark 
about  that  with  the  better  sole ;  and  the  context  warrants 
the  belief  that  "  <A«  "  is  a  misprint  for  •  shoe  *  and  **  could," 
perhaps,  for  *  should*  Blackstone  and  Hanmer  would  read 
**  O  tnat  the  shoe  oould  speak,"  &c.  But  this  interpolates 
a  word  and  perpetuates  the  change  in  the  character  of 
Launoe*s  speech.  He  merely  says  that  the  father-shoe 
"should  ,  ,  ,  not  speak  a  word,"  while  the  mother-shoe 
**shouldf  or  could,  speake  .  .  .  like  an  old  woman." 


p,  127.    **  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  "  :  —  To  <  quote'  was  to 
notice :  it  was  pronounced  like  *  coat.' 


SCKNB  HL 


This 


in  the  folio,  evidently  corrupted,  thus : 
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p.  128.    (*To  be  of  toor^  "  ;  —  Mr.  Ck>llier*8  folio  of  1632  has 

•  weaUht  —  a  change  which  found  some  favor.  But 

•  worth '  here  means  *  wealth ; '  and  there  is  a  quibbling 
repetition^  as  in  the  last  line  of  Valentine* $  next  speech  but 
one,  —    all  good  grace  to  grace,"  &c. 

"  <*I  Anoi0  him  as  myself  " :  —  The  original  has  «*  I  luww 
him."  The  misprint  is  evident,  and  was  the  more  easily 
made  from  the  great  resemblance  between  o  and  a  in  i  Id 
MS.  in  which  the  bow  of  the  e  was  turned  to  the  left. 

•♦He  is  complete  in  feature"  i  —  This  word  originally 
meant  *  form,'  *  making,  and  was  applied  by  Shaktfpeare 
and  his  contemporaries  to  the  whole  person.   Thus,  — 

«  Three  goddesses  stripp*d  naked  to  your  eye, 
•  •••••• 

I  scarce  believe  those  high  immortal  creatures 
Would  to  your  eye  expose  their  naked  features." 

Hey  wood's  Helen  to  Parie,  1609. 

Pb  129.  <*  I  need  not  die  him  to  it " :  —  Since  Malone's  time  this 
word  has  been  printed  'die,  with  a  note  that  it  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  *  incite ' ;  but  needlessly.  Cito,  the  I^atin  veri) 
from  which  it  is  formed,  means  <  to  set  in  motion,'  (Riddle^s 
Lexicon^  4to.,  1849  :)  oto,  its  root,  is  defined  in  Cooper^s 
Thesauna,  fol.,  1573,  <to  provoke  or  move  to,'  and  dtare 
equum  is  rendered,  in  the  same  contemporary  authority,  *  to 
spurre  the  horse.'  Johnson  also  defines  *  to  cite'  *to  anoui»' 
and  quotes  this  very  passage,  with  one  from  Prior,  in  ulus- 
tration. 

n.180.  Enter  Thubio  "  :  —  This  is  the  old  stage  directkm* 
which  Theobald  needlessly  changed  to  *  Enter  a  Servant.' 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Tkurio  of  Shakespeare's 
poorly  «)pointM  stage  was  called  upon  to  carry  a  message 
from  a  Duke  to  his  daughter. 

p.  181.  "Yet  let  her  be  a  principaUty** :  —  An  angel  of  the 
highest  rank,  next  to  divinity.  *<  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,"  fta 
PotJ  to  the  Romans,  viiL  38. 

«  He  [Satan]  sat ;  and  in  th'  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroc,  of  principalities  the  prime." 

Par.  Lost,  VL  446. 

"  the  evanmer-stpeUmff  flower": — Steevens  pro- 

posed, *  summer-smelling,'  which  was  also  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"         makes  other  toorth  as  nothing  " :  —  The  original 

has  "  other  worthies^**  a  palpable  misprint,  although  it  has 
hitheno  escaped  notice.  *  Worthies '  had,  in  Shakespeare's 
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tiine,  a  settled  and  special  signification,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  applied  it  to  Siloia,  It  was 
exdusiYel^  i^ppUed  to  warlike  heroes.  A  thousand  in- 
stances might  be  added  to  this  from  Milton :  — 

•«  what  do  these  uoorthies 

But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslare 
Peaceable  nations."  Par,  Reg.  HI.  74. 

See  also  Lote*9  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V .  Sc.  1  and  2,  passism. 

pb  1S2.  •*UU  har  mien  "  :  —  The  folio  gires  this  line,  most  cor- 
niptly,  thus ;  — 

It  is  mine  or  Valentine^s  praise." 
The  carrector  of  the  press  for  the  second  folio,  seeing  that 
the  intenogative  form  was  absolutely  required,  printed, — 

ImU  mine,  Man,  or  YalentinMin'j  praise }  *' 
WaiburUm  announced  that  **the  line  was  originaUy 
thus:"  — 

"Is  it  mine  eye  at  Valentino**  praise  ?" 
The  Her.  Mr.  Blakeway  suggested  the  above  reading,  which 
Malone  adopted,  fcir  the  good  reasons  that  *mien'  was 
usuallj  spelled  '  mine,'  as  in  French,  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
and  that  it  is  more  probable  that  a  compositor  should  omit 
a  pronoim  *  her,'  than  the  principal  word  *  eye.*  ValentintM, 
required  by  the  measure,  has  been  used  before.  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

p.  183.  •«  And  that  hath  dazzled  "  :  — '  Dazzled '  here,  like  sev- 
eral other  words  elsewhere  in  which  a  liquid  follows  a  mute^ 
ii  pronounced  as  if  there  were  an  e  between  those  letters,  — 
<  dazzeled.'   In  the  folio  it  is  printed  dazel  *d. 

SOBNB  V. 

"       "Welcome  to  Aftten";  — In  the  folio,  "Welcome  to 
Padua,**  which  is  plainly  an  error.    See  Introduction. 

p.  135.  "  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,"  &c. :  — 
That  is,  of  course,  *  Gk)  vriih.  me  to  the  ale-house  if  thou 
wilt ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,*  &c.  This  is  the  obvious 
signification  of  the  text,  which  is  that  of  the  originoL  Col- 
liar  reads,  —  "I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  in  love 
if  thou  wilt  go,**  &c.  Dyce  proposes  an  interpolation,  — 
"  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  die  ale-house,  so"  &c 

"       "  go  to  the  aie  with  a  Christian  "  :  —  « Ales  were 

inferior  church  festivals ;  to  which  Lavnoe  makes  a  quib- 
bling allusion. 

SCBNB  VI. 

p.  18«.    "  pretended  flight"  :  —  " Pretended  flight,"  says 

Mr.  Collier,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  is  'intended 
flight.' 
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ScENB  vn. 

p.  188.   your  farUtingale  " ;  —  The  farthingale,  Mr.  Fair- 
holt  tells  us,  was  originally  a  broad  roll,  which  made  the 
person  full  about  the  hips.  It  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
gown  so  widened.  The  codpiece  was  a  monstrous  appen* 
dage  to  the  male  costume,  all  trace  of  whidi  did  not  dis^ 
pear  until  quite  recently. 

p.  189.  "  instances  of  tfi^nite  of  lore":  — That  Ss, 'of  in- 
finity of  love.'  The  construction,  strange  to  us,  w«  in 
use  among  our  early  writers. 


ACT  THIRD. 

SCENB  L 

p.  141.    "         tender  youth  is  soon  9uggut6d** : — *  Tempted.' 

So  in  Act  n.  Sc.  6,  Proteus  exdaims,  '<  O  sweet  naoaetimg 
love!" 

p.  142.  '<  And  where  1  thought  *' :  —  Our  dder  writers  common- 
ly used  •  where '  for  « whereas.' 

•*  There  is  a  lady  of  Verona,  here." 
The  original  gives  «•  in  Verona,  here  " ;  which  is  plainly 
incorrect,  as  the  Scene  is  Milan  :  and  therefore  Pope  sub- 
stituted the  name  of  the  latter  city  for  that  of  the  former, 
and  then,  perfbroe,  added  a  syUaUe,  —  a  sweeping  alteia- 
tion,  —  and  since  his  day  the  line  has  been  — 

**  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  MHani  here." 
But  is  it  not  the  most  natural  supposition,  that  the  Duke 
made  his  pretended  mistress  a  Veronese,  the  better  to  jus- 
tify his  application  to  her  townsman  for  advice.  We  have 
then  only  to  suppose  the  substitution,  by  mistake  or  care- 
lessness, of  *in'  for  *of.*  To  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  **  in  Verona  **  when  he  should  have  written  **  sir,  in 
Milan,"  is  absurd ;  and  to  attribute  the  error  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  plan  —  the  only  plausible  groun  J  for  Pope's 
reading,  —  is  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  <  hange  of  the 
Scene  from  Verona  to  Milan  is  the  very  hitge  ou  which 
the  plot  of  the  play  turns. 

p.  143.    "  What  feto  f  "  —  What  *  hinders.' 

p.  145.  "Merops*  son"  :  — The  Duke  caUs  Valentine  Phaeton 
and  Merops'  son,  on  account  of  his  presumption  above  his 
birth.  The  presuming  Phaeton  was  reproached,  though 
falsely,  with  being  the  son,  not  of  Apollo,  but  Meiops. 
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p.  146.   to  fly  this  deadly  doom  ** :  —  The  original  has, 

•*  to  fly  hia  deadly  doom,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  accepted  ar 
a  Gallicism,  equivalent  to  **in  fiymg  his  deadly  doom/' 
which  seems  forced  and  not  at  all  like  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Singer  proposes,  "  to  fly  i8  deadly  doom,"  which  involves 
an  error  less  probable  than  the  printing  of  » his'  for  'this.' 
VcUefUine  says,  *  to  fly  this  deadly  doom  is  not  to  fly  death ; 
for  if  I  fly  hence  I  fly  away  from  life.' 

p.  liS.    **  one  knave  " :  —  A  single,  not  a  double,  knave ;  as 

Johnson  and  Fanner  have  pointed  out;  and,  as  Capell 
suggests,  referring  to  Protma'  falsehood  to  both  Mend  and 
mistreBs. 

'   for  she  hath  had  gosnpt " ;  —  Launces  pun  d^ 

pends  upon  the  use  of  this  word  to  mean  « chatting  com- 
panies,' *  childbed  attendants,'  and  *  sponsors  in  baptism.' 

p.  149.  "  St.  NichoUu  " :  —  He  is  invoked  to  ape9^9  aid,  as  th«^ 
patron  of  scholars. 

"       «« She  cam  knit  him  a  Hock  " ; —  A  « stocking.' 

p  160.  '*  She  is  not  to  be  £asting  in  respect  of  her  breath  "  :  — 
Rowe  thought  it  necessary  to  inte^olate  a  word  here,  and 
read  "  to  be  kissed  lasting  " ;  and  all  subsequent  editon 
have  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  him.  The  sen- 
tence has  a  plain  and  appropriate  meaning  as  it  stands. 

"       •«  a  sweet  mouth  "  :  —  a  sweet  tooth ;  but  Laimce^ 

of  oouiae,  perverts  tile  meaning  in  his  reply. 

p.  151.  «•  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt."  The  salt  cellar 
of  olden  timei  was  a  huve  piece  of  plate  with  a  cover, 
which  stood  near  the  head  of  the  table :  above  it  was  the 
place  of  honor. 

SCBNB  U. 

p.  163.  "  But  say  this  toeed  her  love"  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  plausibly  substitutes  *  wean.' 

'  *•  to  bottom  it  on  me  "  :  —  A  *  bottom '  is  the  knit- 
ter's name  for  the  centre  upon  which  her  ball  of  yam  li 
wound. 

p>  154.    ««  such  intsgrity  " ;  —  such  sincerity. 

"       "  sweet  consort "  ;  —  the  old  word  for  « concert.' 

"  "  a  deploring  dump  " ;  —  A  « dump '  was  a  melan- 
choly poem  or  piece  of  music. 

"       "  will  inherit  her" :  —  Formerly  *  inherit '  was  used 

in  the  general  sense,  —  to  receive  possession  of.  See  Kfih- 
ardson*s  Dictionary. 

^       •*  I  will  pardon  you  " :  —  excuse  you. 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

SCEXCB  L 

p.  166.  [A  Forest  near  Milan.]  —  Since  Malone*8  time  this  Scene 
has  been  laid  in  A  Forest  near  Mantua,  and  Sc.  8  and  4  of 
Act  v.,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Mantua.  But  this  is  incor- 
rect ;  for  in  the  last  Scene  of  Act  in.»  which  passes  in  the 
afternoon,  Protem  and  Thurio  agree  to  serenade  SiMa  that 
evening ;  and  in  Scene  2  of  the  present  Act  (IV.)  they 
pay  her.  that  compliment,  VaimtMt  encounter  with  the 
Outlaws  in  the  fbi^  having  taken  place  meanwhile.  The 
robbers  evidently  haunted  the  forest  which  Sir  Eglamowr 
tells  Sihria  (Act.  V.  Sc.  1)  is  **  not  three  leagues  off"  from 
Milan.  This  will  be  found  of  some  importance  in  the  last 
Scene  of  the  play.  Mr.  Collier  lays  this  Scene  very  vaguely 
in  A  Forest  between  Milan  and  Verona ;  forgetting  that  the 
road  from  Milan  to  Verona  lay  through  Mantua. 

"       "  a  proper  man  "  :  —  a  man  of  fine  presence. 

Ikl66.  •<  Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable":  — The  first  fobu 
has  'often'  after  both  pronoun  and  verb.  The  latter  is 
rejected  in  the  text,  not  because  that  is  the  ooiTection  of 
the  second  folio ;  but  because  the  word  might  be  very  easily 
repeated  by  a  oompofdtor,  yet  would  hardly  be  anticipated, 
and  because  this  anangement  of  the  sentence  is  more  logi- 
cal and  euphonious. 

"       "  awful  men  "  :  —  men  who  regard  iust  authcrity 

with  awe.  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  we  should 
read  *  lawful  men.' 

"  «•  An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  Duke." 

The  original  has,  by  a  palpable  misprint,  **  Ami  heir  and 
neece  alli^"  &c  llieobald  made  the  correction.  TbM 
same  mistake  occurs  in  Kitig  John,  Act.  11.  Sc.  2. 

Pi  167*  *'  On  iiUy  women  "  :  —  This  word  was  fonnerly  used  in 
the  sense  of  *  simple,'  *  harmlGss.' 

"       "  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  ermot "  .—  Mr.  CoUiei^s 

folio  of  1632  has  *  cave.' 

SCRIVB  n. 

p.  1 60.  "  out  of  all  nick  "  ;  —  Beyond  all  reckoning.  Ac- 
counts, even  those  of  pubHc  offices,  used  to  be  kept  bv  nick- 
ing or  notching  sticks,  called  *  tallies.'  (See  Pepys'  t)iary.) 
MUkmen  and  bakers  kept  up  the  custom  here  untQ  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  years 
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p.  162.  **  By  mj  hdUdom !  **  —  This  oath  was  common  of  olden 
time.  *  Halidom '  has  been  variously  supposed  to  be  formed, 
like  <  kingdom/  from  <  holy '  and  *  dom/  and  to  mean  *  re- 
lunous  faith ; '  to  be  a  corruption  of  *  Holy-Dame,'  that  is, 
*  Virgin  Mother ;  *  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
« halig*  *  sacred,'  and  *  dom,*  *  house.'  The  first  derivatior 
is  most  probably  correct. 

Scene  in. 

p.  168       Madam,  I  pity  much  vour  grievances ; 

Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed,"  ftc 
The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  interpolated 
a  hne  between  these  two,  giving  the  passage  as  £[>llows :  — 
V  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances, 
And  the  mott  trite  affections  that  you  bear." 
This  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  wanton,  but,  as  Mr.  Singer 
has  observed,  it  makes  Sir  Eglamour  pity  SiUna*s  affectionf 
as  wdl  as  her  grievances,  which  last,  according  to  the  «a- 
tbentic  text,  he  says  were  virtuously  placed,  or  founded. 

SCBNB  IV. 

p.  164.    "  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher  "  ;  —  Trenchers  were 

used  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  in  ShakespeareTs 
day. 

p.  166.    "  the  hangman  boys  "  :  —  The  original  has  <*  the 

hangman*  boys,"  which  is  changed  in  the  second  folio 
to  **  the  hangman's  boy"  Mr.  Collier's  copy  corrects  this 
to  "  a  hangman  boy ; "  Mr.  Singer's  to  «« the  hangm<m 
boyi"  which  varies  as  little  as  possible  from  the  authentio 
text.  It  8eems  needless  to  say  that  *  hangman '  is  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  lb  equivalent  to  *  rascally.' 

166.    "         still  an  end"  :  —  Although  this  expression  has 

^one  out  of  use,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  exjdain  that 
It  means  *  continually.' 

"  ITierefore  know  thou  "  ;  —  The  original  has  "  know 
thee"  &C.  Malone  says  that  **  he  who  has  so  frequently 
given  us  who  for  trAom,  and  who  has  him  for  he,  she  tar 
her,  ftc,  would,  in  the  same  licentious  way,  write  thee  for 
eAou."  True,  he  mi^ht  have  done  so ;  but  as  we  know  of 
no  other  case  in  which  he  did,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
his  day,  and  as  the  mistaking  of  one  word  for  the  other, 
owing  to  the  great  similarity  between  the  old  o  and  e,  was 
very  easy,  it  seems  proper  to  read  *  thou.' 

^       «•  to  leave  her  token  "  :  —  Tit  original  gives  '*  not 
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leave  her  token."  The  obrious  error  was  corrected  in  the 
second  folio. 

p.  169.    ««  her  sun  expelling  mask  *' :  —  The  reader  hardly 

needs  to  be  told  that  in  Sbakespeare's  day,  and  for  a  hun- 
dred years  after,  women  of  fitshion  wore  black  silk  and 
vehret  masks  when  they  went  abroad. 

p.  170.    **         such  a  colour'd  periwig  "  :  —  Ydlow  poiwi^ 

were  in  fashion  when  this  play  was  written ;  Fashion  m 
this  way  flattering  Queen  Elisabeth. 

"  <*  Her  eyes  are  grty  as  glaas"  :  —  Blue  eyes  were  called 
grev  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Glass  then  had  a  blue  tint ; 
ancf  a  certain  blue  is  still  called  <  French  grey '  by  ladies. 

"  •«  Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low  "  :  — « Forehead '  was  for- 
merly used,  as  it  now  too  often  is,  for  *  brow ; '  and  to  the 
beauty  of  a  broad  low  brow  (which  may  exist  with  a  high 
fore-head,  as  we  see  in  the  finest  antique  statues)  the  folk 
of  Shakespeare's  day  seem  to  have  been  blind.  Perhaps 
in  this  too  they  paid  their  court  to  the  bald-farow9d  Virgin 
Queen.   There  are  fashions  even  in  beauty. 


ACT  FIFTH. 
SoBifB  n. 

p.  171.  **  JuL  ^ttanding  atids.]  But  love  will  not  be  qraiT'd,"&c.. 
— This  Ime  is  given  by  mistake  to  Proteut  in  the  originaL 
Boewell  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  part  of  JvUa*9  soHloquizing 
comment  on  the  scene.  JuUa*9  speech  befow,  **  'Tis  time," 
ftc,  was  by  a  similar  mistake  assigned  to  Tkwrio,  Eowe 
made  the  correction. 

p.  172.  "  Which  of  you  saw  [Sir]  E^lamour  " :  —  Sir  Eghmow^t 
title,  which  is  omitted  in  the  original,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  line,  is  restored  in  the  second  folio;  but  as  it  may 

C'hiy  not  have  been  in  the  original  MS.,  it  is  placed  in 
kcts  in  the  text, 
p.  173.   a  peevith  girl "  i —  a  silly,  discontented  girl. 

SCEJfB  IV. 

p.  174.  **  These  shadowy  desert  unfrequented  woods." 

The  original  gives  **  This  shadowy  dcsart,"  &c  The 
correction,  which  was  made  in  Mr.  (Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
will  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  reader  who  consid- 
ers the  whole  hne. 
//       <4  fMoni  my  woes": — sing  my  woes.  '^Tlien  began 
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the  to  record  in  verses*  and  therewithal!  to  8ing  so  sweet- 
ly." --  The  PaUenu  of  Painefull  Adueniures,  1576.  See 
Collier's  Shaketpearei  Library,    Vol.  L  p.  233. 

p.  174.  «« '  TU  sure  my  mates  "  : — The  original  has  **  These  ore 
my  mates/'  which  leaves  the  verb  in  the  next  line  with- 
out an  antecedent.  The  emendation  is  Mr.  Singer's. 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  "Thef^  my  rude  mates," 
which  obtains  a  less  acceptable  reading  at  the  cost  of 
greater  violence  to  the  text  of  the  authentic  folio. 

p.  17  8.    "  when  one's  [ownj  right  hand  " :  —  The  word  in 

brackets  is  not  in  the  original  text.  It  was  supplied  by 
Hanmer,  and  adopted  by  Malone  and  Knight.  The  sec- 
ond folio  gives  **  Who  should  be  trusted  noio,"  which  Col- 
lier, Singer,  and  Hudson  accept.  But  Vaietiiine  is  think- 
ing how  near  the  Mend  was  who  is  false  to  him ;  and, 
beddes,  as  the  two  words  used  to  be  pronounced  alike, 
*  own '  would  be  easily  omitted  as  a  repetition  of  *  one  ' 

**  And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  ih&t  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee." 
Much  of  little  worth  has  been  written  upon  this  singu- 
lar passage.  But  it  appears  to  be  uncorrupted,  and  it 
has  a  plain  meaning.  Comment  upon  it,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  the  fimction,  not  of  the  editor  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  of  the  philosophical  critic  upon  his  poetry 
and  dramatic  art.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
ValerUine  displays  a  similar  overstrained  generosity,  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  Proteus,  (Act  II.  Sc.  4,)  he  twice  ear- 
nestly entreats  Silvia  to  receive  his  friend  as  her  lover, 
on  equal  terms  with  him  —  as  his  •*  fellow-servant "  to 
her.  It  is  strange  that  this  very  significant  passage  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  none  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  explain  or  to  explain  away  Valentine's 
seeming  sudden  abandonment  of  his  mistress. 

p«  177.  **  And  Julia  herself,"  &c.  —  In  tins  and  in  the  next 
line  *  Julia  *  is  a  trisyllable. 

"  •«  Behold  her  that  ^ave  aim  " ; —  «•  To  give  aim,"  Mr. 
Collier  thinks  it  necessary  to  say,  is  a  phrase  taken  from 
archery,  and  means  •  to  direct.' 

p.  1 78.  •*  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee  "  :  —  To  Valentine's  appre- 
hension, the  whole  party  were  on  their  way  from  Milan 
to  Verona,  as  he  was  when  the  Outlaws  stayed  him ;  and 
therefore  his  threat  to  Thurio  that  he  shall  never  reach  his 
destination.  Theobald,  not  perceiving  this,  and  seeing 
only  that  "  Thurio  is  a  Milanese,  and  has  no  concern,  as 
it  appears,  with  Verona,"  in  his  perplexity  reads,  Milan 
shall  not  6tfhold  thee."  This  is  cutting  the  knot,  with  a 
VOL.  11.  M 
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vengeance.  But  the  difficxilty  and  the  solution  have,  with 
too  little  thought,  been  accepted  hy  succeeding  editors. 
Mr.  Singer  even  adds  that  •*  the  Scene,  too,  is  between  the 
confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua,"  as  support  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  allusion  to  Verona.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Sihia  takes  flight  before 
sunset  in  Sc.  1  of  this  Act,  is  pursued  immediacy,  as  we 
see  by  the  Duke*»  speech  in  Sc.  2,  is  seized  by  the  Outlaws 
in  the  next  Scene,  and  is  rescued  in  the  next.  The  events 
evidently  pass  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  same  safety 
from  pursuit  which  Sir  Eglamowr  promised  SUoia  in  the 
forest  «not  three  leagues"  from  Milan,  had  been  pre- 
viously foimd  there  by  the  Outlaws.  See  Note  on  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1. 

IK  179.    ««  we  will  u%oh»d$  all  >n  "  :  —  We  will  ahnt  in 

vertraini  all  Jnt. 
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MA  Mott  pleasaunt  and  excellent  conceited  Oomedie,  of  Syr 
lohn  FaittaffBt  and  the  mezrie  Wiues  of  Windtor.  Entennixed 
with  Bundrie  yariable  and  pleasing  hnmon,  of  Syr  Hugh,  the 
Welch  Enight,  Iiudce  ShdBowt  and  his  wise  Cousin,  M.  Stender, 
With  the  swaggering  vaine  of  Aundent  Pistott,  and  Corpora]] 
Nym.  By  WUUam  Shak&ipean,  As  it  hath  bene  diners  times 
Acted  by  the  right  Honorable  my  lord  Chamberlaines  semants. 
Both  oefore  her  MaiestLe»  and  else- where.  Lonimn  Printed  by 
T.  C.  for  Arthur  lohnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Powles  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Flower  de  Leuse  and 
the  Crowne.    1602/'   4to.   27  leaTes. 

The  quarto  of  1602  was  reprinted  for  the  same  bookseller  in 
1619. 

Ths  Merry  Wwe»  of  Windsor  occupies  twenty-two  pages  in  the 
folio  of  1623 ;  yiz.  from  p.  89  to  p.  60  inclusiYe,  in  the  dirimoo 
of  Comedies.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  which  k 
not  the  case  in  the  quarto  editions ;  but  no  list  of  Dramatis  Per- 
■onn  is  given. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TRADITION  has  awarded  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  honor  ot 
having  been  **  the  onlie  begetter  "  of  this  oomed}'.  It  has 
been  the  habit  of  hite  years  to  scout  the  storj  as  an  idle  tale. 
Mr.  Collier  sets  it  aside  as  the  inyentioii  of  the  man  who  first  men- 
tions it ;  Mr.  Knight  does  in  effect  the  same,  hy  rejecting  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  it ;  and  —  as  in  our  law  courts- 
there  seems  to  hare  been  no  thought  in  any  quarter  of  examining  as 
a  witness  the  man  who  knew  most  about  the  matter,  —  the  princi- 
pal, William  Shakespeare  himsell  We  do  not  hear  of  the  tradi- 
tion until  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  play  in 
print ;  but,  considering  the  extreme  rarity  of  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare's personal  affiiirs  by  contemporary  writers  and  those  of  the 
t^'o  succeeding  generations,  tins  foct  is  of  Uttle  moment.  It  was 
in  the  year  1702,  that  John  Dennis,  entitled  <  the  critic,'  published 
a  comedy  called  The  Comical  OcMant,  which  he  had  previoiisly 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  which  was  an  attempted  im- 
provement on  The  Merry  Wivee  of  Windsor,  The  success  of  the 
attempt  was  what  we  might  reasonably  expect  from  a  playwright 
who  would  preetime  to  make  it,  and  a  critic  who  could  declare, 
that  "the  Falstaff  in  the  'Merry  Wives*  is  certainly  superior  tc 
that  of  the  Second  Part  of  « Harry  the  Fourth.'  "  But  the  critic 
who,  with  the  feeble  perversity  of  his  day  and  generation,  could 
prefer  the  least  to  the  most  admirable  Falstaff,  did  the  world  some 
service  by  embodying  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  this  Comical 
OaUant,  —  as  some  sort  of  support  for  Shakespeare's  part  of  the  per- 
formance and  his  own  **  guess  "  that  the  original  comedy  was  not 
despicable,"  —  the  statement  that  he  **  knew  very  well  that  it  had 
pleas'd  one  of  the  greatest  queens  that  ever  was  in  the  world,"  and 
that  «*  this  comedy  was  written  at  her  command  and  by  her  direc- 
tion, and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted  that  she  commanded  it 
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to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days ;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition 
tells  lis,  Tcry  well  pleas'd  at  the  representation.*'  Not  long  after, 
in  17C9,  Bowe,  Shakespeare's  first  real  editor,  **  the  first  modem," 
as  Capell  calls  him,  teUs,  in  the  life  of  Shakespeare  prefixed  to 
his  edition,  the  same  story  with  a  slight  but  important  addition, 
thus :  —  **  She  [Queen  EUzabethJ  was  so  well  pleased  with  that 
admirable  character  of  Falstafi;  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  lY., 
that  she  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
■bow  him  in  lore."  Again,  Oildon,  who  publishei  Jtemarkt  <m 
the  Piay$  of  Shake»peare  in  a  supplemental  volume  to  Rowe's  edi- 
tion in  1710,  says <*The  FotriM,  in  the  fifth  Act,  make  a  hand- 
iom  Compliment  to  the  Queen,  in  her  Palace  of  Winder t  who  had 
obUg'd  him  to  write  a  Play  of  StrJbAn  FcMxfm  Lavet  and  which 
I  am  yery  well  assur'd,  he  perfivm'd  in  a  Fortnight."  RnaUy, 
we  find  the  tradition  accepted  without  question  by  the  rival  and 
contentious  contemporary  editors,  Pope  and  Theobald,  —  the  latter 
an  acute  and  painstaking  investigator. 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  this  comedy ; 
and  Mr.  Yerplanck's  appredatum  of  its  value  being  also  that  of 
the  present  editor,  he  cannot  hope  to  express  it  in  so  few  or  so  wdl 
chosen  words  as  those  of  the  foUowing  paragraph  from  that  gen* 
tleman's  « Essay  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  this  Play.'  «*  As 
Rowe  relates  his  anecdote  on  the  same  authority  with  that  oo 
which  most  of  the  generally  received  &ctB  of  the  Poet* s  history  are 
known,  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  Betterton  *  for  the  most 
considerable  passages  of  the  biography ; '  as  Betterton  was  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  thus  might  have  received  the  stcny 
directly  from  contemporary  authority ;  as  Gildon  was  Betterton's 
friend  and  bk)gr«q;>her ;  and  as  Dennis  (a  learned,  acute  man,  of  a 
most  uninventive  and  matter-of-fiict  mind,)  told  his  story  eight 
years  before  *  with  a  difierence,'  yet  without  contradiction,  so  as  ti 
denote  another  and  an  independent  source  of  evidence;  as  Pope, 
the  rancorous  enemy  of  poor  Dennis,  whom  he  and  his  contempo- 
rary wits  have '  damned  to  everiasting  fome,'  received  the  iraditioD 
without  hesitation ;  we  have  certainly,  in  the  entire  absence  of  any 
external  or  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  good  proof  as  any 
such  insulated  piece  of  Uterary  history  could  require  or  receive ; 
although  it  may  not  amount  to  such  evidence  as  might  be  demand- 
ed to  estoblisL  some  contested  point  of  religious,  or  legal,  or  politi 
cal  opinion." 

To  his  versbm  of  this  tradition,  Oildon  added  his  opinion,  tlMrt 
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Qie  production  of  the  comedy  in  a  fortnight  was  <*  a  prodigloua 
thing  when  all  is  so  well  contrived,  and  carried  ol.  without  the 
least  concision/'  But  on  examining  the  state  of  the  text  we  shall 
find  that  Oildon  was  superficial  in  his  knowledge  of  this  as  of 
other  subjects,  and  that  there  is  enough  confusion  in  the  contriv- 
ance and  the  conduct  of  this  play  to  require  some  such  justification 
as  great  liaste  in  the  writing  of  it. 

The  Merry  Wivei  of  Windtor,  as  we  hare  it,  first  appeared  in 
the  folio  of  1623  ;  but  a  mangled  version  of  an  early  sketch  had 
been  printed  twenty-one  years,  and  reprinted  four  years,  before. 
Editors  and  commentators  hove  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  three  quartos  of  1602,  1619,  and  1630  ;  but  as  that  of  1619  is 
but  a  reprint  of  its  predecessor,  and  that  of  1630  but  a  reprint  of 
the  text  of  the  folio,  and,  besides,  (as  appearing  after  the  foUo, 
of  no  authority,  the  first  quarto  and  the  first  folio  are  the  onl) 
sources  of  the  text  of  this  play,  and  of  internal  eridence  as  to  its 
origin.  There  is,  and  can  be,  but  (me  opinion  as  to  the  surreptitious 
origin  of  the  quarto  of  1602.  It  is  itself  its  own  conviction.  With 
two  or  three  very  brief  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  play,  in  its 
earlier  as  well  as  its  later  version,  is  prose,  and  yet  the  text  of  the 
quarto  is  printed  almost  entirely  as  verse ;  and  in  the  Scene  in 
which  Sir  Hugh  is  *<  full  of  cholers  and  trempling  of  mind  '*  Kit 
Marlowe's  song,  the  line  from  the  Psalm,  and  the  Parson's  own 
remarks  are  run  together  as  one  metrical  speech.  The  text,  well 
printed  in  some  passages,  is  filled  with  errors  which  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  printers,  because  they  consist  of  brief  sentences 
which,  correctly  printed  in  themselves,  are  incomprehensible  on 
account  of  omisnons  before  or  after  them.  The  misplacing  of  inci- 
dents, such,  for  instance,  as  Shnder^s  oafish  love-making,  which,  in 
a  much  abbreviated  form,  is  transferred  from  Act  HE.  Sc.  4  to 
Act  L  Sc.  1,  —  the  misappropriation  of  speeches,  and  that  evident- 
ly not  by  the  printer,  as  for  instance,  the  giving  Slender^  t  declara- 
tion that  he  will  not  be  troublesome  (Act  I.  Sc.  1)  to  Atme  Page^ 
—  and  the  embodiment  of  the  actors'  <  gags,'  such  as  Sir  Hugh's 
repetition  of  his  oath  •<  kad  udge  me,"  are  other  evidences  that  the 
text  of  the  quarto  was  made  up  from  actors'  parts  and  short-hand 
notes  taken  during  the  perfOTmance.  Finally,  the  quarto  contains 
much  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  at  all.  Only  four 
copies  of  this  edition  are  known  to  exiFt ;  but  Mr.  HalliweH's  care- 
ful and  exact  reprint,  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  has 
made  it  practically  accessible  to  all  investigators. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  drmbt,  among 
persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  quarto  is  not  only 
a  surreptitious  text,  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  afterwards  perfected 
play.  Yet  Mr.  Collier,  for  instance,  not  only  doubts,  but  demes. 
But  although  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  gentleman  rathef 
fisr  the  &cts  than  the  opinions  with  which  he  has  enriched  Shake- 
spearian Uterature,  it  seems  as  if  a  closer  examination  than  he 
pears  to  have  giTen  to  the  question  must  needs  have  brought  hin 
to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  play  in  the  folio  is  nearly  twice  at 
long  as  in  the  quarto,  —  a  difference  too  great  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  obtained ;  and  that 
this  was  not  the  cause,  is  plainly  shown :  —  First,  by  the  transpo- 
sition of  Scene  4  of  Act  III.,  which  in  the  quarto  follows  instead 
of  preceding  Falstaff's  recital  to  Ford  of  his  adventure  in  the 
buck-basket ;  and  by  the  addition  of  Scene  1  of  AH  lY.,  which 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  quarto,  though  its  popular  character 
would  have  ensured  its  presence  there,  had  it  existed  when  that 
text  was  taken  down  :  —  Next,  in  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters, especially  SfuiBow  and  Slender,  who  in  the  quarto  are  to 
themselves  in  the  folio  *<  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peasood : "  — 
Next,  in  the  entire  rewriting  of  the  Fairy  Scene  in  the  fifth  Axi, 
which  in  the  quarto  is  not  only  in  a  much  humbler  style  than  in 
the  folio,  but  in  a  dififorent  measure,  and  is  without  the  Fairy 
Song ;  and  that  the  version  of  the  folio  was  an  addition,  is  also 
shown  by  the  omission  of  any  marks  of  the  Welsh  dialect  of  Sir 
Hugh,  which  appear  in  the  quarto  vereion,  and  in  the  foUo  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  Fairy  Scene :  —  finally,  by  an  efifort 
to  hide  some  faults  in  the  first  structure  of  the  comedy,  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  its  hurried  production,  and  which  the  author 
in  various  ways  endeavored  to  conceal,  but  without  entire  suocess. 

Upon  the  last  point  we  must  first  observe  that  in  the  perfected 
play,  and  also  in  the  early  quarto,  Ptsge  asks  the  whole  party  that 
comes  in  after  the  search  for  Faietafft  who  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  buck-basket,  to  go  a  birding  with  him  «*  to-morrow/*  Now 
although  that  invitation  was  given  at  dinner  time  (about  deven 
o'clock  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  this  very  comedy  ^ws  us,)  on 
the  day  of  Fahtajr*  first  visit  to  Mrt,  Ford,  we  shall  see  that,  in 
both  quarto  and  folio,  he  makes  his  second  visit  to  Mrt.  Ford  aa 
the  same  day,  and  yet  that  Ford,  having  acoqited  Pope's  invita- 
tion, diverts  his  Mends  from  their  sport  to  intennpt  Fabit^s  in- 
terview with  his  wife,  which,  acccvding  to  the  folio^  took  plao! 
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oetween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Shakespeare  ii 
Bometimes  forgetful  of  the  limits  of  time;  but  he  never  openly 
disregards  them,  even  when  they  are  without  importance  as  condi- 
tions of  the  plot.  In  this  case,  however,  the  very  action  of  the 
play  hinged  upon  punctuality ;  and  in  the  perfected  play  he  skil- 
fully concealed  an  error,  to  eradicate  which  would  have  cost  more 
labor  than  he  cared  to  bestow.  For  in  the  quarto  we  see  Fairtaff 
oome  puffing  in  from  his  involuntary  bath  immediately  after  the 
uonverstation  at  FortVi  which  follows  the  unsuccessful  search,  — 
and  this  is  the  natural  succession  of  events.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  in  tins  very  Scene,  in  both  quarto  and  folio,  that  Mr», 
Quickly  enters  with  the  appointment  for  the  second  interview  with 
Mrs.  Ford,  and  also  that  it  is  from  the  interview  in  this  very  Scene 
with  Master  Brook,  who  treads  on  Mrs.  Qmckhfs  heels,  that,  both 
in  quarto  and  folio,  Faistaff  hastens  to  keep  that  appointment, 
lest  he  should  be  too  late.  In  both  quarto  and  folio,  too.  Ford  fol- 
lows Faistaff  immediately,  and  meeting  his  men  with  the  buck- 
basket  at  the  door,  stays  them,  assuring  his  friends  that  somebody 
was  carried  out  in  it  "  yesterday.*'  But  in  the  folio  the  interview 
between  Fenton  and  Anne  Page,  upon  which  ShaUow  and  Slender, 
and,  finally,  Poffe  and  his  wife,  intrude,  is  made  to  precede  Fai- 
staff s  second  interviews  with  Master  Brook  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  in- 
stead of  following  them,  as  in  the  quarto,  —  thus  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  apparent  time  and  of  obscuring  the 
memory  of  the  former  events  by  the  intrusion  of  a  new  interest, 
and  so  at  once  promoting  a  desirable  forgetftilness  and  affording 
relief  to  Faistaff' s  humor.  More  than  this :  —  in  the  folio  we  have 
the  Scene  of  the  Pedagogue  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  fiirther 
separating  the  Scene  in  which  Fo/Mo^  receives  his  second  invita- 
tion from  the  entertainment  to  which  he  is  invited.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  this  not  only  **  a  very  trifling  Scene,*'  but  **of  no  use  to 
tho  plot."  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  its 
characteristic  humor ;  but  before  he  condemned  it  as  valuelen, 
sliould  he  not  have  examined  a  little  more  closely  into  the  need 
of  it? 

'I'he  result  of  these  two  manoeuvres  is,  that  in  the  perfected  play 
1  he  important  incongruity  ceases  to  be  palpable.  The  intention  of 
the  auUior  is  still  farther  apparent  in  a  change  of  the  day  named 
by  Mrs.  Quickly  for  the  second  meeting,  and  of  two  hours  in  the 
time  appointed.  In  the  quarto,  where  the  Scene  of  the  buck* 
baiket  ia  followed  immediately  bv  that  in  which  the  second  invi 
m2 
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tation  is  given,  it  is  for  "  to-morrow  between  ten  and  deren  " ;  bat 
in  the  folio,  where  those  Scenes  are  -mdely  separated,  it  is  for  this 
morning'*  and  "between  eight  and  nine" ;  and  yet,  in  both  quar- 
to and  folio,  Mrs*  Qmckly^s  second  visit  is  made  on  the  same  day 
—that  of  the  buck-basket ;  for  Faktaff  of  course  got  home  from 
Dachet  Mead  as  fost  as  his  &t  legs  would  cany  him,  and  he  hard- 
ly gets  his  breath  before  Ifrt.  QmickUf  enten.  In  the  quarto,  also^ 
Page  asks  the  disappointed  Ford  and  his  friends  **  to  dinner "  on 
ihe  ncjxt  day,  adding  "  in  the  morning  we'll  a  birding " ;  but  in 
the  folio  he  invites  them  *<  to  breakfast,"  and  says  « aftw  we^U  t 
birding."  Though  this  confusion  was  important  enough  to  Shake- 
speare the  playwright  thus  to  conceal  it,  how  insignificant  the  er- 
ror is  to  us,  in  comparison  with  its  value  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  play  was  written,  and  of  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state,  and  as  adding  stzong 
confirmation  to  the  testimony  of  tradition  that  Th%  Mtrry  Wives 
of  WindBor  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  comedy. 

The  date  of  the  production  of  this  play  has  more  importance 
than  pertains  to  the  same  event  in  the  history  of  Shakespeare's 
other  works;  for  if  there  were  good  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  written  after  Henry  JF.,  there  would  be  the  same  reason  for 
disbelieving  the  old  story  of  its  origin.  Mr.  Knight  has  labored 
earnestly  and  ingeniously  to  prove  that  The  Merry  Wtvee  of  Wimd- 
•or  preceded  the  historical  play ;  and  other  editors,  although  gener- 
ally opposed  to  this  theory,  have  admitted  —  rather  too  hastily,  we 
may  find  —  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  contrary.  The 
difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  not  only  needlessly  but  most 
unreasonably  increased  by  the  attempt  made  on  all  hands  to  re- 
duce the  events  of  the  two  ports  of  Henry  JF.,  Henry  F.,  and  77i# 
Merry  Wivee  of  Windsor  to  chronological  sequence  as  for  as  they 
relate  to  characters  common  to  all  these  plays,  —  a  task  which  no 
ingenuity  has  accomplished,  and  which  no  hypothesis  has  aided. 
That  labor  must  be  given  up,  and  should  never  have  been  under- 
taken. The  problem  which  it  proposes  to  solve  is  based  upon  a 
radically  false  conception  of  Shakespeare's  art.  He  was  not  writ- 
ing biography,  even  the  biography  of  his  own  characters.  He  was 
a  poet,  but  he  wrote  as  a  playwright ;  and  the  only  consistency  to 
which  he  held  himself,  or  can  be  held  by  others,  is  the  consistency 
of  dramatic  interest.  And  if  when  he  deals  with  historic  person- 
ages, we  find  him  boldly  disregarding  the  chronological  succession 
of  events  in  favor  of  the  general  truthfuhitss  of  dramatic  impres- 
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lion,  with  what  reason  can  we  expect  to  find  him  respectiiig  that 
luccession  with  regard  to  the  time  when  such  mere  creatures  of 
his  will  as  Shalhw,  or  Bardolphf  Nym^  and  Pittolt  lent  money  to  oi 
enterM  the  service  of  John  Fdktaff^  or  when  Mrt.  Qmckiy  ceased 
to  be  maid,  or  wife,  or  widow  ?  —  if  she  were  ever  either.  We 
must  discard  all  deductions  from  the  failure  of  the  four  plays  to 
make  a  connected  memoir  of  Falstaff  and  his  friends  and  foUow- 
en,  as  not  only  incondusive  but  of  no  consequence.  Shakespeare 
made  no  Prankenstans,  nor  did  he  let  the  clay  that  he  was  fssh- 
ioning  ask  him  how  or  why.  The  four  plays,  nevertheless,  contain 
internal  evidence  which,  together  wiUi  a  few  well  established 
dates,  enables  us  to  determine  with  confidence  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written  and  the  years  in  which  the  latter  two  were  pro- 
duced. We  shall  see  that  both  parts  of  Henry  IV,  were  written 
as  early  as  1597  ;  and  that  The  Merry  Wwea  of  Windsor  had  not 
then  been  brought  before  the  public,  the  omission  of  it  by  Meres, 
in  his  enumeration  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  PcMadia  Tamia^ 
published  in  1698,  is  strong  proof.  For  although  that  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  list  of  the  Poefs  works,  yet  it  is  all  but  impossible 
that  such  a  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  comic  powers  as  The  Merry 
Witea  of  Windsor  —  a  comedy  of  contemporary  English  manners, 
too  —  could  have  been  omitted  from  a  citation  in  which  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Comedy  of  Brrore  found  a  place,  and 
in  which  its  historical  kinsman  was  mentioned.  Looking  at  the 
plays  themselves,  we  find  that  the  most  important  character,  except 
Fabtafft  common  to  Henry  IV,  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
IS  ShaHoto ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  historical  play  he  does 
not  appear  tmtQ  Act  in.  Sc.  2  of  the  Second  Part.  He  is  there 
evidently  the  creature  of  an  incidental  dramatic  need.  Fabiaff 
went  into  Gloucestershire  for  soldiers ;  and  it  being  necessary  to 
bring  him  in  contact  with  a  county  magistrate  or  two,  ShaOow  and 
Sikmee  come  upon  the  scene ;  for  it  was  as  easy  for  Shakespeare  to 
make  a  Shallow  as  not  to  do  it.  That  Shallow  and  Falstaff  Ttaght 
help  to  paint  each  other's  characters,  and  keep  the  world  in  imex- 
tinguishable  laughter,  they  ore  made  old  acquaintances  who  have 
not  met  since  their  early  youth.  Now  this  is  the  prominent  ind- 
deiii  of  their  first  meeting;  and  although  Shakespeare  was  not 
bound  to  have  the  inddents  of  these  plays  **  congniing  in  a  perfect 
whole,"  is  it  not  plain  that  he  would  not  thus  ddiberatdy  and 
needlessly  bring  together  two  men  as  not  having  met  for  thirty- 
tfve  or  forty  years,  whose  rdations  with  each  other  were  alreadf 
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established  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  by  the  memorable  eventi 
of  T%e  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  f  This  is  not  a  question  of  chron- 
ological sequence,  but  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  comedy  was  produced  after  the  historical 
play.  It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  the  comedy  Shaihw  comes 
on  with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  audience  and  evi- 
dently knowing  all  about  jPai!8to^,whom,  in  i7«99»ry/F.,  he  supposes 
to  be  married.  The  dramatic  need,  too,  to  which  he  owed  his 
oirth  toward  the  close  of  Henry  IV,,  brings  him  tjefbre  us  in  the 
first  Scene  of  the  present  play.  His  quarrel  with  Sir  John,  the 
proposition  by  Sir  Hugh  to  heal  it,  and  the  subsequent  dinner  at 
Page's,  are  the  germs  of  the  plot;  —  his  cousin  SUenoe  being  re- 
placed by  his  cousin  Slender,  whose  youth  was  necessary  to  embroil 
matters  more  aroimd  the  placid  beauty  of  Windsor.  The  bringing 
of  a  Qloucestershire  justice  to  Windsor  for  this  purpose,  which  has 
puzzled  some  of  the  commentators,  shows  also  that  Shallow's  local 
habitation  as  well  as  his  name  were  already  established  with 
Shakespeare's  audience ;  for  if  Shallow  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  what  need  of  bringing  him 
from  the  borders  of  Wales  across  the  island  in  those  days,  when 
even  slow  coaches  were  not,  and  when,  and  fat  a  hundred  years 
after,  if  some  inexorable  occasion  took  a  country  gentleman  to 
London,  he  made  his  will  before  he  started  ?  But  Shakespeare, 
having  to  show  FalstaffSn  love,  smrounded  his  hero  with  such  of 
those  characters  whose  relations  with  him  were  already  favorably 
established  with  the  public,  as  could  be  made  useful  to  the  plot. 
He  had  use  for  Shallow,  and  so  he  had  for  Bardolph,  and  Pistol, 
and  Mrs.  Quickly ;  and  about  such  trifles  as  how  the  latter  got 
from  Eastcheap  to  Windsor  and  from  her  post  as  hostess  of  the 
Boar's  Head  to  her  place  as  Dr.  Caius'  housdieeper,  Shakespeare 
knew  his  audience  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask ;  and  tnall 
they  be  wiser  than  we  r  Page's  allusion  to  Fenton's  oompanion- 
sh^  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poin^  "  has  been  heretofcH^  point- 
ed out,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  as  evidence  that  Henry  IV.  pre- 
ceded The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  and  there  is  yet  other  internal 
testimony  of  the  same  tendency  which  has  been  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Halliwell,  but  without  full  appreciation  of  its  importance. 
Nym,  who  appears  in  Henry  F..  is  found  in  neither  part  of  Henry 
/F.,  but  he  figures  largely  in  the  comedy.  Now  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  if  Nym  had  been  one  of  Falstaff's  original  followers,  he 
tihrmld  have  been  dropped  all  through  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV 
oi  wliich  he  and  his  coach-fellow  would  have  drawn  so  well  to* 
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gether,  to  reappear  in  Iletuy  V.  But  supposing  Henry  IV.  to  haw 
prec<^ed  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVifidsor,  the  introduction  of  such  a 
character  into  a  comedy  of  local  interest  and  contemporary  man- 
ners as  a  breed-bate  and  a  caricature  of  the  humor-mongers  of  the 
oay,  is  very  natural;  and  having  once  shown  him  with  Mn. 
Quiekiyt  and  Pistol,  and  Bardolphy  Shakespeare,  to  please  his  audi- 
ence, di6.  not  part  them.  The  presence  of  Nym  in  The  Merry  Wivee 
and  in  Henry  V.  but  not  in  Henry  IV.  is  only  to  be  aoooimted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  was  written  first  and  was  fol- 
loiK^-ed  by  the  comedy,  which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  Henry 
V,  'Far  that  the  comedy  preceded  Henry  V.  is  shown  by  eridenoe 
of  two  kinds,  part  of  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one  who 
reads  Shakespeare  worthily  will  dispute  it.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
when  Nym  and  Bardolph  first  appear  in  Het%ry  V,  (Act  II.  So.  1) 
the  latter  immediately  refers  to  a  previous  acquaintance  between 
the  former  and  Pittol  and  Mre.  Qmekly,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  audience  is  assumed  to  know  something  of  it ;  and  as 
Nym  does  not  appear  in  Henry  IV^  the  acquaintance  referred  to 
must  be  that  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Next,  the  imper- 
fect Henry  V.  was  published  in  1600,  and  Mr.  Ck)llier  has  pointed 
out  a  passage  found  in  it  as  wdl  as  in  the  perfect  copy,  which  shows 
that  it  vras  written  in  1599.  Now  in  that  year  was  published  the 
first  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  in  which  appeared  an  im- 
perfect versiini  of  Kit  Marlowe's  song,  <*  Come  live  with  me  and  be 
my  love."  In  this  collection  of  poems,  the  publisher,  W.  Jaggard. 
had  the  efiontery  to  attribute  many  to  Shakespeare  which  were 
not  his ;  —  among  them  Marlowe's  song.  But  in  that  case 
(Marlowe  having  been  kiUed  so  long  before  as  1583,  and  such 
verses  having  floated  about  very  loosely  in  those  days,)  Jaggard 
was  perhaps  excusable,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  certainly  sus- 
tained in  part  before  the  public,  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  in  a  play  of  his  brought  out  just  before,  to  wit, 
Fartson  Hugh  in  this  very  comedy,  had  sung  a  stanza  of  that  song. 
At  all  events,  who  will  believe  that  after  this  mistake  had  been 
made,  Shakespeare  would  have  been  so  mean  as  to  deliberately 
tanction  such  a  robbery  of  his  brother  poet,  his  •*  dead  shepherd," 
by  putting  these  lines  in  the  mouth  of  Evans,  when  any  others 
M  ould  have  served  his  turn  as  well  ?  —  especially  as  we  know, 
fn  ra  Hey  wood,  {Apology  for  Actors,  1612,)  that  Shakespeare  was 
"  much  offended  vdth  M.  Jaggard  "  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken. 

These  considerations  nearly  complete  the  argument  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    For,  assuming 
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thit  no  one  will«  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  just  produced,  believe 
that  the  comedy  preceded  Henry  IV.,  may  we  not  ask,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  Could  any  incentiTe  less  powerful  than  the 
command  of  a  Queen,  and  a  Tudor  Queen  at  that,  hare  mftie 
Shakespeare  show  the  Falttaff  of  Htfttry  iT.  in  love —  even  after 
mxch  h  9on  the  lofve  in  The  Mmy  Wives  of  WwkUo^  The  Fal- 
itaff  of  the  Merry  Wwet,  inesiBtible  as  be  is,  is  &r  inftriofr  to  him 
of  the  historical  play ;  but  the  theory  that  the  latter  preceded  the 
former  Has  been  somewhat  too  readily  admitti^d  by  Mr.  Verplanck 
to  « imply  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  Poefs  skill."  For 
Shakespeare  was  writing  in  haste,  as  we  have  seen*  and  imder 
constraint ;  and  one  of  the  passages  in  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  upon 
this  play  which  does  most  to  show  that  he  oould  appreciate  his 
author  as  well  as  write  high-sounding  absurdity  about  him  and 
patronize  him,  is  that  in  which  he  says  **that  by  any  real  pas- 
sion of  tenderness  the  selfish  craft,  the  cardeas  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much  abatement  that 
little  of  his  fonner  cast  oould  have  remained.  Falstaff  oould  not 
love  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff"  Not  only  so,  however :  Fal^ 
staff,  even  in  simulating  love,  must  be  made  unsucoeasftil  and  a 
butt.  like  Mark  TapUy,  he  mtist  be  made  jolly  under  adveiBity : 
else,  where  the  humor  \  It  is  sad  indeed  to  have  FoMo/f  unsuc- 
oessfid ;  and  doubUen  Shakespeare^s  heart  ached,  and  he  repented 
him  of  the  compliment  which  he  had  jMiid  the  Queen  in  A  Mid-- 
summer  Nights  Dream,  (for  Qildon  erred  in  his  supposing  a  com* 
pUment  intended  to  her  in  the  Fairy  Scene  of  this  play,) — but  how 
could  it  be  helped  \  There  could  have  been  but  one  thing  sadder 
for  Faktaff  than  want  of  success  in  love,  and  that  was,  suooess. 
And  Shakespeare  fed  his  grudge  by  making  a  scoff  of  love  in 
Siinple,  Cuius,  and  Ford,  all  through  the  play,  giving  us  in  gallant 
Matter  Fenian* s  devotion  only  just  enough  of  pure  sentiment  to 
bind  the  action  together  with  its  golden  thread. 

Somebody  in  the  theatre  more  than  half  promised  for  Shake- 
speare, and  doubtless  with  his  consent,  in  the  Ejnlogue  to  the 
onrf  Part  of  Henry  IV,,*  that  Falstaff  shoyiid  appear  in  Henry  F. ; 
but  in  that  play  we  see  nothing  of  him,  and  hear  nothing  ezoept 
Mrs,  Qmekly's  description  of  his  last  moments.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  heard  of  Shakespeare's  intention  to 
reproduce  his  great  hiunorist,  commanded  that  he  should  be  shown 

*  8m  Note  to  the  EpUogae  of  The  nmpesU 
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in  lore^  and  that  The  M^rry  Wives  of  WinuUor  having  been  writ- 
ten in  compliance  \aith  that  command,  Shakespeare,  disgusted  with 
the  treatment  to  which  Sir  John  had  been  subjected  at  his  hands, 
and  seeing  that  after  his  afiair  with  Mn,  Ford  his  useAihiess  was 
at  an  end  in  that  oommimity,  as  much  as  that  of  the  Her.  Mr. 
Erans  would  be  under  similar  drcumstances  in  our  own  day, 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  bringing  him  oa  in  Henry 
and  wisely  let  him  die,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon  by  the 
Upe  of  the  foolish*  gabbling,  kind  old  soul  who  had  done  so  much 
far  him  in  his  life  ? 

Hie  two  parts  of  Henry  IV,  were  written  as  early  as  1507 ; 
Meres,  writing,  doubtless,  in  that  year,  but  publishing  PaUadit 
Tamia  in  the  next,  does  not  mention  this  comedy ;  Henry  V,  was 
written  in  1599,  and  **  Come  lire  with  me  and  be  my  love  *'  was 
published  as  Shakeq)eare's  in  the  same  year :  the  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  considerations  and  these  dates  is,  that  the  first  sketch 
of  The  Merry  Wivet  of  Wmdeor  was  written  in  some  odd  fortnight 
of  1598.*  It  waa  enlarged  and  perfected  in  or  after  1603,  as  ap- 
peals from  the  allusion  to  the  copious  creation  of  knights  by 
James  I.,  which  took  place  in  that  year ;  and  by  the  fine  passage 
in  the  Fairy  Scene  alluding  to  Windsor  and  the  Order  of  the  Oar- 
ter.  For  in  July,  1603,  the  Court  was  at  Windsor ;  and  at  the 
festival  of  St.  George,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  solenmity, 
six  noblemen,  including  Prince  Arthur  and  Shakespeare's  friend 
and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  were  installed  Knights  of  the 
Order ;  and  we  may  accept  Makme's  oox\jecture  that  this  event  was 
the  occasion  of  the  passage  in  question,  as  much  more  than  probable. 
Neither  of  these  allusions  appears  in  the  quarto ;  and  the  change 
of  FaUiafe  remonstrance  in  the  tint  Scene  from.  **  You'll  com- 
plain of  me  to  the  Coimdl,'*  in  the  quarto,  to  *<  You'll  complain 
of  me  to  the  King,"  in  the  folio,  strongly  confirms  the  other  evi- 
dence that  the  text  of  the  former  was  written  when  Elizabeth  was 
on  the  throne,  and  was  modified  after  the  accession  of  her  suc- 
cessor in  1608 :  —  we  know  by  an  entry  in  the  Book  of  Revels  at 
Court,  that  the  play  was  performed  before  him  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1604.  The  tradition  appearing  in  our  lit«.Tature  as  it  did» 
seeking  no  support,  and  being  received  by  the  men  of  that  day 

*  Other  minor  matters  which  hare  a  bearing  on  this  question,  such  a*  Sti 
Thomas  Lncy's  death,  the  date  of  the  German  Duke's  risit,  Ac,  will  be  re 
fcrred  to  In  the  Notes. 
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without  any,  could  we  ask  better  endenoe  to  sustain  it,  or  could 
there  well  be  better  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  the  order  in  which  this  comedy,  the 
two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V,  should  be  read,  it  is  one 
which  should  not  be  considered,  and  hardly  could  be  by  one  whu 
justly  apprehends  the  purpose  with  which  Shakespeare  wrote. 
The  events  of  the  four  plays,  if  we  except  the  death  of  FaUtaff^ 
have  no  chronological  sequence,  no  biographical  rdation  or  sig- 
nificance as  far  as  regards  the  characters  common  to  them.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Knight,  that 
Shakespeare  intended  us  to  refer  tiie  events  of  The  Merry  Wwet 
of  Windsor  to  a  period  of  Faistaff*e  life  somewhat  earlier  than  that 
at  which  we  see  him  in  Henry  IV, ;  but  in  the  comedy  he  is  rep- 
resented as  "  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,"  which  expreBsion 
indicates  at  least  as  far  an  advance  in  life  as  the  **  fifty  or,  by'r 
lady,  inclining  to  three  score,'*  of  the  historical  play.  And  so  it 
is  evident  that  Shakespeare  presented  FaUtaff  to  his  audience  jusC 
as  they  knew  him,  without  troubling  himself  or  them  with  con- 
siderations of  times  and  periods.  More  than  this:  The  Merry 
Wivee  of  Windsor  was  plainly  produced  by  Shakespeare  as  a  local 
comedy  of  contemporary  manners :  the  allusions,  as  wdl  as  the 
general  cast  and  air  of  the  piece,  show  this  to  the  dose  examiner 
as  well  as  to  the  superficial  reader :  certain  characters  —  the  Host 
for  instance —  have  the  expression  of  portraits ;  and  the  traditions 
of  Windsor  which  point  out  the  place  where  stood  the  Qarter  Inn 
and  the  houses  of  Page  and  Ford  seem  hardly  to  be  the  fruit  of 
mere  wanton  £abrication.  This  being  the  case,  the  reader  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  must  take  it  as  its  hero  would  have  his 
sack  —  "  simply,  of  itself ; "  isolating  it  entirely  from  the  histor- 
ical plays,  between  which  and  it  there  is  really  a  g^ulf  of  two 
hundred  years,  and  giving  himself  up  without  a  question  to  the 
ei^oyment  of  its  humor,  its  whimsical  characters,  and  skilfully 
constructed  plot. 

The  merit  of  this  plot  is  Shakespeare's  own.  Two  Italian  sto- 
ries have  been  discovered,  between  which  and  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  there  is  as  much,  or  as  little,  similarity  as  results  from 
the  existence  in  one  of  them  of  a  husband  who  learns  his  wife's 
dishonor  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  decdyed,  from  the  man 
who  wronged  him,  and  in  the  other  of  a  like  revelation  on  the 
pan  of  a  successful  intriguer  whom  his  mistress  concealed  from 
her  husband  under  a  heap  of  clothes  from  the  wash.    Both  these 
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taltiB  are  from  Le  Treded  PiacevoU  NoUi  of  Strapda,  and  they  are 
printed  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  Appendix  to  his  reprint  of  the 
iirst  qiiarto  of  this  play,  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
With  them»  and  also  in  Malone's  edition  and  Collier's  Shake^ 
ipeare*s  Library  ^  is  printed  the  tale  of  The  Two  Lovers  of  Pisa 
from  Tarltou's  Newet  out  of  Pvrgaiorie,  published  at  London  in 
1590,  which  is  founded  upon  the  seoond  of  the  two  Italian  tales, 
but  in  which  the  incidents  are  modified  to  a  much  greater  Ukeness 
to  those  of  the  aiiair  between  Fabtaff  and  Mn.  Ford,  The  loTor 
makes  three  bootless  appointments,  at  each  of  which  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  husband,  and  from  one  of  which  he  is  carried  away 
in  a  chest  of  papers  by  the  order  of  the  husband  himself,  to  whom, 
not  knowing  his  relation  to  the  lady,  he  recounts  all  his  misadven- 
tures. But  although  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare had  hints  from  this  story,  the  development  and  nice  conduct 
of  the  plot  of  1%€  Merry  Wivst  cf  WindMor,  and  the  skilful  inter- 
weaving of  the  aifairs  of  ShaUoWf  and  Slender,  and  Dr.  Cairn,  and 
Fenton  with  those  of  the  principal  personages,  so  as  to  make  the 
interest  single  although  the  action  is  various,  are  entirely  Shake- 
speare's own. 

The  true  text  is  of  course  found  in  the  folio,  and  it  exirts  there 
in  tolerable  purity.  The  quarto  supplies  us  with  some  passages 
which  accident  or  haste  excluded  from  the  foUo ;  but  as  the  play 
received  such  important  additions  and  underwent  such  modifica- 
tions after  the  pubUcation  of  the  quarto,  and  as  the  text  of  that 
impression  is  so  imperfect  in  itself  its  aid,  whether  in  coiTecting 
erroTB  or  supplying  deficiencies,  must  be  doubtfrilly  accepted. 

Of  the  period  of  the  action  toid  the  costume  of  this  comedy,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  to  those  for  whom  the  connection 
of  some  of  its  characters  with  Henry  /F.  is  the  paramount  consid- 
eration, the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  will  furnish  their  externals  and  their  surroundings ; 
bat  those  who  can  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  dates  will 
see  in  this  comedy  the  manners,  the  costume,  and  the  humon 
of  the  little  town  that  nestles  under  the  royal  towen  of  Windsa 
M  William  Shakespeare  saw  them  in  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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8ir  Jomr  Falstapf. 
Pbmtok,  Suiior  to  Anne  Page. 
Shalloi^,  a  Country  JtuUcB. 
Slendbb,  Coufin  to  Shallow* 


WnjjAM  Paqb,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 
Sir  HuoH  Eyans,  a  WM  Parmm, 
Dr.  Caiub,  a  French  Phytidan, 
Host  ^  <A0  Garter  Inn. 
Babdolph,  ^ 


Pistol,      V  FoUowtn  of  Falstaft 


Ankb  Page,  her  Daughter,  m  love  with  Fentoou 
Mrs.  QuioxLT,  Houeekeeper  to  Dr.  Cains. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  40. 

SCENE :  Windsor,  and  the  Parti  a<yat)enL 


Ntm,  J 
Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 
Sdcflb,  Servant  to  Slender. 
RuoBT,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 
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ACT  I. 

SoBiTB  I.  — '  Windsor.    Before  Paoe*8  House. 

Entet  Justice  Shallow,  Slskdsb,  and  Sir  Huob 
Eyans. 

Shallow, 

SIR  HUGH,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty 
Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shal- 
low, Esquire. 

Slender.  In  the  county  of  Glocester,  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  coram. 

Shal.    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-alorum. 
Slen.    Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman 
born.  Master  Parson ;  who  writes  himself,  armigero , 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation  —  ar- 
mtgero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

SUn.    All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath 
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done*t;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

Shal.    It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well :  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies  *loTe/ 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish:  the  salt  fish  m 
an  old  coat. 

Slen.    I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.    You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.    It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

ShaJ.    Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  pe'r  lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all  one.  If  Sir  John 
Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I 
am  of  the  Church,  and  will  pe  glad  to  do  my  pener- 
olence,  to  make  atonements  and  compremises  between 
you. 

Shal.    The  Council  shall  hear  it:  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot: 
there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  Tlie  Council,  look 
you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to 
hear  a  riot :  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o*  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it. 
There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  Master 
George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva.    It  is  that  ferry  person  for  all  the  orld«  as 
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just  as  you  will  desire;  and  seren  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death' s-bed,  (Got  deliyer  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections!) give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old.  It  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
nur  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween Master  Abraham  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  fttther  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Shal,  1  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal,  WelU  let  us  see  honest  Master  Page.  Is 
Falstaff  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false,  or  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight.  Sir  John,  is  there ; 
and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I 
will  peat  the  door  for  Master  Page.  {^Knocks.']  What, 
hoa!    Qot  pless  your  house  here! 

Paob  appe€tr$  at  a  window. 
Page.    Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
Justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  Master  Slender,  that, 
perad ventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.    Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  much 
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good  do  it  your  good  heart.  I  wish'd  your  Yeniaon 
better;  it  was  ill  kill'd.  —  How  doth  good  Mistress 
Page?  —  and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart  — 
la  —  with  my  heart. 

Page,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

iS^.    Sir,  I  thank  you;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Peige.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  Master  Slender. 

Slen,  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen,    You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ;  —  'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault.  —  'Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.    A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can 
there  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  Sir 
John  Falstaff  here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  -you. 

Eva.     It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.     He  hath  wrong' d  me.  Master  Page. 

Page.    Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed :  is 
not  that  so.  Master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong' d  me ; 
indeed,  he  hath  ;  —  at  a  word,  he  hath ;  —  belicTe 
*  me :  —  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  saith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page.    Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Babdolfh,  Ntm,  and 
Pistol. 

Falstaff.  Now,  Master  Shallow,  —  you'll  complain 
of  me  to  the  King ! 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  kill'd 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.    But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter^ 
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Shal,    Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight :  —  I  have  done  all 
this.  —  That  is  now  answer'd. 

ShaL    The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  *Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  laugh' d  at. 

Eva.    Pcaica  verha^  Sir  John ;  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  ?  good  cfibbage  !  —  Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
yuu,  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  [They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  pick'd 
my  pocket.] 

Bardolph.    You  Banbury  cheese  ! 

Slen.    Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pistol,    How  now,  Mephostophilus  ? 

Slen.    Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym,  Slice,  I  say !  pauca,  pauca :  slice  !  that's 
my  humotir. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?  —  can  you  tell, 
cousin  } 

Eva.  Peace !  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  under- 
stand :  there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand  ;  that  is  —  Master  Page,  Jidelicei,  Master 
Page ;  and  there  is  myself,  Jidelicet,  myself ;  and  the 
three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  Host  of  the 
Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Ferry  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in 
my  note- book;  and  we  will  afterwards  *ork  upon 
the  cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.    Pistol ! 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 
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Eta.  The  tevil  and  his  tain  !  what  phrase  is  this  ? 
•*  He  hears  with  ear  ?  *'    Why,  it  is  affectations. 

FaL     Pistol,  did  you  pick  Master  Slender*s  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again, 
else)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Ed- 
ward shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and 
two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.     Is  this  true.  Pistol  ? 

Eva.    No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.    Ha,  thou  mountain- foreigner  !  —  Sir  John 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.    By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avis*d,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I 
will  say,  *  marry  trap,'  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nut- 
hook's  humour  on  me :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it ; 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.    What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  igno- 
rance is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd :  and  so  conclusions  passed  the  careires. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis 
no  matter.  Til  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick: 
if  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 
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Fal.  Yon  hear  all  these  matters  deni*d,  gentle- 
men ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page,  with  Wine;  Mistress 
Ford  and  Mistress  Page  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we*ll 
drink  within.  \^Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen,    O  Heaven !  this  is  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page,  How  now.  Mistress  Ford ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[^Kisnng  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome.  — \ 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner :  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkind- 
ness.     [^Exeunt  all  hut  Shal.,  Slendeb,  and  Evans. 

Slen,  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my 
boqk  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here :  — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple  !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book 
of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Simple.  Book  of  Riddles  !  why,  did  you  not  lend 
it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night afore  Michaelmas  ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz :  marry,  this,  coz :  there  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by 
Sir  Hugh  here :  do  you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal,   Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen,    So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva,    Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Master  Slender.  ] 
n2 
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will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capaci- 
ty of  it. 

Slen,  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says. 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question 
b  concerning  your  marriage. 

ShcU.   Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva,  Marry,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it;  to  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen,  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

.  Eva,  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips  ;  —  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouth :  therefore,  precisely,  can  you 
carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

ShaL   Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her? 

Slen,  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva,  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

Shal,  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dow- 
ry, marry  her? 

Slen,  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal,  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  cos : 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  can  you  love  the 
maid  ? 

Slen,  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet 
Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance, 
when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to 
know  one  another :    I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will 
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grow  more  content:  but  if  yon  say,  marry  her,  I 
will  marry  her ;  that  I  am  freely  dissolyed,  and  dis- 
solntely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  ferry  discretion  answer ;  save,  the 
fall  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according 
to  our  meaning,  resolutely.  —  His  meaning  is  goot. 

Shal,    Ay ;  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

iSZen.    Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  he  hang'd  —  la. 

Enter  Anitb  Paos. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  Mistress  Anne.  —  Would 
I  were  young,  for  your  sake.  Mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  &ther  de« 
sires  your  worships'  company. 

Shed.    I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  Mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od*s  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace.       lExeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Etanb. 

Anne.    Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am 
very  well. 

Anne.    The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. 
—  Go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Shallow.  [^Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of 
peace  sometime  may  be  beholding  to  his  friend  for 
a  man.  —  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till 
my  mother  be  dead ;  but  what  though  ?  yet  I  live 
like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship: 
they  will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I'faith,  1*11  eat  nothing  ;  I  thank  you  aa 
much  as  though  I  did. 

Anne,  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I 
bruis'd  mv  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  twoid 
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and  dagger  with  a  Master  of  Fence,  (three  veneys  for 
a  dish  of  stew'd  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot 
abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your 
dogs  bark  so?  be  there  bears  i'  th'  town? 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them 
talk*d  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid, 
S  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

Anne»    Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson  loose,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken 
him  by  .the  chain ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women 
have  so  cri'd  and  shriek*d  at  it,  that  it  pass'd:  but 
women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  *em;  they  are  very  ill- 
faYOur'd  rough  things. 

Enter  Pagb. 

Page,  Come,  gentle  Master  Slender,  come ;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen,    rU  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Pag*.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir. 
Come,  come. 

Slen,    Nay;  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen,    Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 
Anne,  Not  I,  sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 
Slen.    Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  —  la,  I 
will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 
Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  ril  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  trcublesome. 
You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  —  la.  [^Exeunt 
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Enter  Sir  Huoh  Eyakb  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Qo  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caiut* 
house,  which  is  the  way ;  and  there  dwells  one  Mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sim.    Well,  sir. 

Eva,  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet.  —  Oive  her  this  let- 
ter; for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether*s  acquaintance 
with  Mistress  Anne  Page:  and  the  letter  is,  to  de 
sire  and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires 
to  Mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  dinner :  there's  pippins  and  cheese 
to  come.  [^Exeunt  $enerdUy* 


Sosirx  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

EnUr  FALBTArr^  Host,  Babdolph,  Ntm,  Pistoi., 
and  Robin. 

Fal.    Mine  Host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rock?  Speak  schol- 
arly, and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  Host,  I  must  turn  away  some 
Df  my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier :  let  thero 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.    I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 
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Ho9L  Thoa'rt  an  emperor,  CaBsar,  Eeiear,  and 
Pheazar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap:  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal,    Do  so,  good  mine  Host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow.  —  Let  me 
see  thee  froth,  and  lime.    I  am  at  a  word;  follow. 

lExU  Host. 

Flal,  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  wither'd 
senringman,  a  fresh  tapster.    Go;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  haye  desired.  I  will 
thrive.  [JSsit  Babo. 

put.  O  base  Hungarian  wight!  wilt  thou  the 
spigot  wield? 

Npm.  He  was  gotten  in  drink:  is  not  the  hu* 
mour  conceited? 

Fal.  1  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box : 
his  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's 
rest. 

Pist.  Conyey  the  wise  it  call.  Steal?  foh!  a  floo 
for  the  phrase! 

FaZ.    Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch,  1 
must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  rayens  must  have  food. 

Fal.    Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight:  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 
Fal.    No  quips  now,  Pistol :  —  Indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about;  but  I  am  now  about  no 
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waste ;  I  am  about  tlirift.  —  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford*8  wife :  I  spy  entertaimneut  in  her ; 
she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  in- 
vitation. I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar 
style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
English'd  rightly,  is,  "I  am  Sir  John  FalstaflTs." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  will  —  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym,  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

FaL  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband* 8  purse:  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  ^  To  her,  boy,* 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me 
the  angels. 

Fal,  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her;  and 
here  another  to  Page*s  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me 
good  eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judi- 
cious ceiliads ;  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  ^ded 
my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist,    Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.   I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O  !  she  did  so  course  o*er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye 
did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here's 
another  letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse  too;  she 
is  a  region  in  Quiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will 
be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers 
to  me :  they  shmll  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
I  vdll  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter 
to  Mistress  Page ;  and  thou,  this  to  Mistress  Ford. 
We  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.    Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  —  then,  Lucifer  take  jJl  I 
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Nym,  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take  the 
humour  letter.  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Fal,  Hold,  sirrah ;  \io  Robik,]  bear  you  these  let- 
ters tightly: 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence  !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones  ;  go  ; 
Trudge;  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter;  pack! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  the  age,  — 
French  thrift,  you  rogues  :  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[JSreunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

Pist.    Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd,  and 
fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nym,  I  have  operations  [in  my  head],  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Pist,    Wilt  thou  revenge? 

Nym,  By  welkin,  and  her  star- 

Pist.    With  wit,  or  steel? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 

I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 
Pist.    And  I  to  Ford  shall  dee  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  ((old  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym,    Mj  humour  shall  not  cool:  I  will  incense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous :  that 
is  my  true  humour. 

Pist,  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents ;  I  second 
thee  :  troop  on.  [^Exeunt, 
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SCBNB  IV. 

A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quickly,  What,  John  Rugby!  —  I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master. 
Master  Doctor  Caius,  coming.  If  he  do,  i'  faith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing 
of  God's  patience,  and  the  King's  English. 

Rugby.    I'll  go  watch.  \_Exit  Rugby. 

Quick,  Go  ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  in  house  withal;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed -bate:  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way ; 
but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter 
Simple,  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim,    Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick,    And  Master  Slender's  your  master  ? 

Sim,    Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like 
a  glover's  paring-knife? 

Sim,  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard  —  a  cane-color' d  beard. 

Quick,    A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

Sim,  Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
his  hands,. as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head:  he 
hath  fought  mth  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ?  —  O  !  I  should  remember 
him  :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and 
strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim,    Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

VOL.  II  o 
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Quick,  Well,  HeaTon  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune !  Tell  Master  Parson  Evans  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  g^l,  and  I 
wish  — 

Enter  Rugby. 

Rug,    Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master.  [^Exit. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent.  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man;  go  into  this  closet.  [^Shuts  Simple  in 
the  closet, He  will  not  stay  long.  —  What,  John 
Rugby!  John!  what,  John,  I  say!  —  Go,  John,  go 
inquire  for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  comes  not  home:  —  [^Sings:']  and  dawn^  daum^ 
adovm-a^  6cc. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiue,  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys. 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closset  im  haitier 
verd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box :  do  intend  vat  I  speak  ? 
a  green-a  box. 

Quick,  Ay>  forsooth ;  1*11  fetch  it  you.  \_Aside,'] 
I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Fc,  /c,  /e,  fe!  ma  foi,  il  fait  fort  chaud. 
Je  nCen  vais  d  la  Cour,  —  la  grande  affaire. 

Quick,    Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.    Ouy ;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket;  dipSehe^ 
quickly.  —  Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugabie? 
Quick,    What,  John  Rugby!  John! 

Enter  Ruobt. 

Rug,    Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugabie,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rogue-by :  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  Court. 

Rtig,    *Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 
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Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long.  —  Od's  me  ! 
Qu'ay  faublie  7  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closset, 
dat  I  vill  not  for  de  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Qwick,  [iltfufe.]  Ah  me  !  he'll  find  the  young  man 
there,  and  be  mad. 

Caius.  O  diable^  didble!  vat  is  in  my  closset?  — 
Villainy!  larron!  [^Pulling  Simple  out,"]  Rngabie. 
my  rapier! 

Quick,   Oood  master,  be  content. 

Caius.    Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick,   The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closset  ? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closset. 

Quick,  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  Par- 
son Hugh. 

Caius,  VeU? 

Sim,    Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to  — 
Quick,    Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.    Peace-a  your  tongue !  —  Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim,  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick,  This  is  all,  indeed, — la!  but  Til  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius,  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you?  —  Rugabie,  baillez 
mi)  some  paper  :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while.     [  Writes, 

Quick,  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud, 
and  so  melancholy.  —  But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll 
do  you  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the  very 
yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master,  —  I 
may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  hif 
house ;  •and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress 
meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself ;  — • 
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Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  ayis*d  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it 
a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; 
—  but  notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I 
would  have  no  words  of  it,)  my  master  himself  is  in 
love  with  Mistress  Anne  Page:  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  know  Anne's  mind;  that's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Cuius.  You  jack' nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle 
or  make.  —  You  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you 
tarry  here :  —  by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ; 
hy  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog. 

^ExU  Simple. 

Quick.   Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  vor  dat :  —  do  not  you 
tell-a  me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself?  — 
By  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  Host  of  de  Jarretikre  to  measure  our 
weapon.  —  By  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick,  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what,  the 
good  year ! 

Caius.  Rugabie,  come  to  de  court  vit  me. — [To 
Mrs.  Quick.]  By  gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I 
shall  turn  yoiir  head  out  of  my  door.  —  Follow  my 
heels,  Rugabie.  {_Exeunt  Caius  and  Ruobi. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own. 
No, '  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman 
in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne*s  mind  than  I  do, 
nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  Heaven. 

Fenton.  \_Within.'\    Who's  within  there,  hoa? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house. 
1  pray  you. 
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Enter  Fenton. 

Fent,    How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou  ? 
Quiek.    The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  wor- 
ship to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  Mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  hon- 
est, and  gentle;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can 
tell  you  that  by  the  way;  I  praise  Heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou  ?  ShaU 
I  not  lose  my  suit? 

Quick,  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  His  hands  above :  but 
notwithstanding.  Master  Fenton,  1*11  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you.  —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart 
above  your  eye? 

Fent.    Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  —  Good  faith, 
it  is  such  another  Nan ;  —  but,  I  detest,  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread :  —  we  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart.  —  I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company ;  —  but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
allicholly  and  musing.    But  for  you  —  well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  be- 
half :  if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me  — 

Quick.  Will  I?  i*faith,  that  we  will;  and  I  will 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  have  confidence,  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.    Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

lExii. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  —  Truly,  an  hon- 
est gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know 
Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does  :  —  Out  npon*t ! 
what  have  I  forgot?  {_Exit. 
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ACT  II. 
Soxirx  I.  —  Before  Paox*8  House. 
Enter  Mistress  Paos,  with  a  Letter. 

Mrs.  Paqb, 

WHAT !  have  I  'scap'd  loTe-letters  in  the  holy- 
day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  sub- 
ject  for  them?    Let  me  see.  {Reads. 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  lave  you ;  for  though 
lave  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him  not 
for  his  counsellor.  You  are  not  youngs  no  more  am 
I:  go  to,  then,  there* s  sympathy.  You  are  merry,  so 
am  I ;  ha  f  ha!  then  there*  s  more  sympathy:  yom 
love  sack,  and  so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sym^ 
pathy  7  Let  it  sttffice  thee.  Mistress  Page,  {at  the 
least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice)  that  I  love 
thee.  I  unll  not  say,  pity  me,  *tis  not  a  soldier-like 
phrase ;  hut  I  say,  love  me.    By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 
By  day  or  night. 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  all  his  might. 
For  thee  to  fght. 

John  Falstatf,'* 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !  —  0  wicked,  wick- 
ed world !  —  One  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces 
with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What 
one  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunk- 
ard picked  (with  the  Devil's  name)  out  of  my  con- 
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v^ersation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me? 
Wliy,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  mj  company !  — 
What  should  I  say  to  him?  —  I  was  then  frugal  of 
my  mirth:  —  HeaTen  forgive  me!  —  Why,  Til  ex- 
hibit a  Bill  in  the  Parliament  for  the  putting  down 
of  men.  How  shall  I  be  reyeng'd  on  him  ?  for  re- 
venged I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page!  trust  me,  I  was  go* 
ing  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that :  I  hAve 
to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.    'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  Mistress  Page!  give 
me  some  counsel. 

Mrs.  Page.   What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman  !  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the 
honour.  What  is  it  ?  —  dispense  with  trifles ;  —  what 
IS  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  Hell  for  an  eter- 
nal moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  —  thou  liest.  —  Sir  Alice  Ford ! 
— •  These  knights  will  hack ;  and  so  thou  stouldst 
not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  day-light :  —  here,  read, 
read ;  —  perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.  —  I  shall 
think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye 
to  make  difference  of  men's  liking  :  and  yet  he  would 
not  swear,  prais'd  women's  modesty,  and  gave  such 
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orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness, 
.that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have 
gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together,  than  the  Hundredth 
Psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves.  What  tempest, 
I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil 
in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I  be 
revenged  on  him?  I  think,  the  best  way  were  to 
entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust 
have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease.  —  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  difiers !  —  To  thy  great  comfort  in 
this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother 
of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for  I  pro- 
test mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thou- 
sand of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dif- 
ferent names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the  second 
edition.  He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he 
cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would 
put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess  and  Ue  under 
Mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lasciv- 
ious turtles  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words.    What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  1*11 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me 
that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  board- 
ed me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it?  I'll  be  sure 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I :  if  he  come  under  my 
Hatches,  Til  never  to  sea  again.    Let's  be  reveng'd 
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on  him :  let*8  appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit,  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness 
of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter ! 
it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs,  Page.    Why,  look,  where  he  comes  ;  and  my 
good  man  too :  he's  txB  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am 
from  giving  him  cause :  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  un 
measurable  distance. 

Mrs,  Ford,    You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight.    Come  hither.  [They  retire. 

Enter  Ford  and  Pistol,  Page  and  Nym  :  the  last 
two  talk  aside. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 
Pisi.    Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs: 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 
Pist.    He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 

Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry  :  Ford,  perpend. 
Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.    With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir  Actseon  he,  with  Ring- wood  at  thy  heels. 
O  I  odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.    The  horn,  1  say.    Farewell : 
Take  hoed ;  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by 
night : 

Take  heed,  ere  summer  comos,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 
sing.  — 
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Away»  Sir  Corporal  Nym.  — 

Believe  it,  Page ;  be  speaks  sense.     [^ExU  Pistol. 

Ford.    I  will  be  patient:  I  will  find  out  tbis. 

Nym,  —  And  tbis  is  true  :  I  like  not  tbe  biunour 
of  lying.  He  batb  wronged  me  in  some  bumonrs : 
I  sbonld  bave  borne  tbe  bnmour'd  letter  to  ber,  but 
I  bave  a  sword,  and  it  sball  bite  upon  my  necessi- 
ty. He  loves  your  wife;  tbere's  tbe  sbort  and  tbe 
long.  My  name  is  Corporal  Nym:  I  speak,  and  I 
avoucb  ;  'tis  true  :  —  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff 
loves  your  wife.  — -  Adieu.  I  love  not  tbe  bumour 
of  bread  and  cbeese.    Adieu.  [JSrtf  Nym. 

Page.  '*  Tbe  bumour  of  it,"  quotb  'a !  bere*s  a  fel- 
low frigbts  Englisb  out  of  bis  wits.      ({_Each  talking 

Ford.    I  will  seek  out  Falstaff.     i    to  himself. 

Page.  I  never  beard  sucb  a  drawling-affecting 
rogue. 

Ford.    If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  1  will  not  believe  sucb  a  Catalan,  tbougb 
tbe  priest  o'  tbe  town  commended  bim  for  a  true 
man. 

Ford.    'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 
Page.    How  now,  Meg  ! 

[Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Fobd  come  forward. 
Mrs.  Page.  Wbitber  go  you,  George  ?  —  Hark  you. 
Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  !  wby  art  tbou 
melancboly  ? 

Ford.  I  melancboly !  I  am  not  melancboly.  — 
Get  you  borne,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faitb,  tbou  bast  some  crotcbets  in 
thy  bead  now.  —  Will  you  go,  Mistress  Page  } 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  witb  you.  —  You'll  come  to  din- 
ner, George  ?  —  [^Aside  to  Mrs.  Foed.J  Look,  wbo 
comes  yonder :  sbe  sball  be  our  messenger  to  tbis 
paltry  knigbt. 
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Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 
Mrs,  Ford.    Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll 
fit  it. 

Mrs,  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
Mistress  Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Pjlob,  Mrs.  Fokd,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 
Page.    How  now.  Master  Ford? 
Ford.    You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did 
you  not? 

Page,    Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me. 

Ford.    Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it.  But  these  that  accuse  him,  in  his 
intent  towards  our  wives,  axe  a  yoke  of  his  discard- 
ed men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  he  out  of  service. 

Ford.    Were  they  his  men? 

Page,    Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  hetter  for  that.  —  Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdouht  my  wife ;  hut  I  would 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too 
confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head.  ] 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Gar- 
ter comes.    There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pale,  or 
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money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.  - 
How  now,  mine  Host  * 

Enter  Host. 

Host  How  now,  bully-rock  !  thou'rt  a  gentleman. 
Cavaliero  Justice,  I  say. 

Enter  Shallow. 

Shal,  I  follow,  mine  Host,  I  follow.  —  Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  Master  Page.  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  Cayaliero  Justice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rock. 

Shal,  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between 
Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius,  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word 
with  you. 

Host.    What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rock? 

[_They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold 
it  ?  My  merry  Host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their 
weapons,  and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contra- 
ry places;  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  Parson  is  no 
jester.    Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  bo. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest-cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  I'll  give  you  a  pot- 
tle of  b  im'd  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and 
tell  him,  my  name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host,  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress 
and  regress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight.  —  Will  you  gfo,  Min* 
heers  ? 

ShcU.    Have  with  you,  mine  Host. 
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Page.  1  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir!  I  could  have  told  you  more:  in 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stocca- 
does,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart.  Master 
Page ;  *tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  ha^e  seen  the  time  with 
my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  taU 
fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host,    Here,  boys,  here,  here!  shall  we  wag? 

Page,  Have  with  you.  —  I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  [see  them]  fight. 

[^Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  fidelity,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily.  —  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not. 
Well,  I  will  look  farther  into't;  and  I  have  a  dis- 
guise to  sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose 
not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well 
bestowed.  [JSrif. 

SCBNS  II. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstjlfp  and  Pistol. 

Fal,    1  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist,    Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  — 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you  had  look'd 
through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am 
damn*d  in  Hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends. 
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you  were  good  soldiers  and  tall  fellows:  and  when 
Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pi$t,  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you%  rogue,  reason  t  think'st  thou, 
ril  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  ahout  me,  I  am  no  gihhet  for  you :  —  go.  — 
A  short  knife  and  a  throng :  —  to  your  manor  of 
Pickt-hatch,  go.  —  You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me, 
you  rogue  !  —  you  stand  upon  your  honour  !  —  Why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  ay,  I 
myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity, 
am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet 
you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-moun- 
tain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bull- 
baiting  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour !  You 
will  not  do  it,  you? 

FUt,  I  do  relent:  what  would*st  thou  more  of 
man  ? 

Enter  Robik. 

Rob,  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.    Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quioklt. 

Quick.    Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 
Fal.    Good-morrow,  good  wife. 
Quick.    Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Fal.    Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.    I  do  believe  the  swearer.    What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two  ? 
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Fal,  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll  vouch- 
Bafe  thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir :  —  I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways.  —  I  myself  dwell  with 
Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Fal.    Well,  one  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true:  —  I  pray 
your  worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  1  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  :  —  mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  God  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants ! 

Fal.    Well :  Mistress  Ford ;  —  what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
lord !  your  worship's  a  wanton :  well,  heaven  forgive 
you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fal.    Mistress  Ford ;  —  come.  Mistress  Ford,  — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it.  You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as 
'tis  wonderful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when 
the  Court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought 
her  to  such  a  canary;  yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  war- 
rant you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift 
after  gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so 
rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in 
such  alligant  terms;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of 
the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any 
woman's  heart,  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  an  eye-wink  of  her.  —  I  had  myself  twenty  an- 
gels given  me  this  morning;  but  I  defy  all  angels, 
(in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty :  —  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get 
her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of 
them  all;  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which 
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is  more,  pensioners;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one 
with  her. 

Fal,  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
bhe-Mercury. 

Quick,  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  fox 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times ;  and  she 
gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence 
from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fa/.    Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of:  Master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas!  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

Fal,  Ten  and  eleven.  —  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  anothei 
messenger  to  your  worship:  Mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too ;  —  and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife ; 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning 
nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be 
the  other :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that 
her  husband  is  seldom  frt>m  home,  but  she  hopes 
there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so 
dote  upon  a  man :  surely,  I  think  you  have  charmty 
—  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal,  Not  I,  I  assure  thee;  setting  the  attraction 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick,    Blessing  on  your  heart  for't! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they 
love  me  ? 

Quick.    That  were  a  jest,  indeed  '  —  they  have  not 
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BO  little  grace,  I  hope: — that  were  a  trick,  indeed! 
But  Mistress  Page  woiild  desire  you  to  send  her  your 
little  page,  of  all  loves:  her  husband  has  a  marvel- 
lous infection  to  the  little  page;  and,  truly.  Master 
Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor 
leads  a  better  life  than  she  does :  do  what  the  will, 
say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when 
she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will;  and, 
truly,  she  deserves  it,  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman 
in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must  send  her  your 
page;  no  remedy. 
Fal,    Why,  I  will. 

Quick,  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you  may  know  one  an- 
other's mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand 
any  thing :  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  dis- 
cretion, as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both. 
There's  my  purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor.  —  Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman.  —  This  news  distracts  me. 

[^Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Fist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers. — 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights: 
Give  fire !    She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

{_Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways  ;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
pence  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer.^  Good 
body,  I  thank  thee :  let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  don» ; 
to  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

VOL.  11.  P 
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Enter  Babdolph. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  there's  one  Master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fal,    Brook,  is  his  name? 

Bard.    Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in.  [^Exit  Babdolfh.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor. 
Ah!  ha!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I 
encompassed  you  ?  go  to  ;  via  ! 

Enter  Babdolfh  with  Fobd  disguised. 
Ford.    'Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.    And  you,  sir:  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford,  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  prep- 
aration upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will  ?  —  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [^Flxit  Babdolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much : 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal,  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaint- 
ance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to 
charge  you,  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are; 
the  which  hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this  uq- 
seasoned  intrusion;  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  before 
all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.    Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me:  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it.  Sir  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 
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Fal,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal,  Speak,  good  Master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,  —  I  will  be 
brief  with  you,  —  and  you  have  been  a  man  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as 
desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall 
discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much 
lay  open  mine  own  imperfection ;  but,  good  Sir  John, 
as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear 
them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your 
own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith 
you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  of- 
fender. 

Fed,    Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 
Ford,    There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  ^s  Ford. 
Fal.    Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  lov'd  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 
bestowed  much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doting 
observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her :  fee'd 
every  slight  occasion  that  could  but  niggardly  give 
me  sight  of  her :  not  only  bought  many  presents  to 
give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  mjiny,  to  know 
what  she  would  have  given.  Briefly,  I  have  pursued 
her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  which  hath  been,  on 
the  wing  of  all  occasions :  but  whatsoever  I  have  mer- 
ited, either  in  my  mind  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I 
am  sure,  I  have  received  none,  except  experience  be 
a  jewel ;  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate, 
and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this :  — 
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Love  like  a  shadow  Jlies^  when  substance  love  pursues , 
Pursuing  that  that  Jlies,  and  Jlying  what  pursues.'* 

Fal,    Have  you  receiv'd  no  promise  of  8ati8£Bu^oii 
at  her  hands? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importun*d  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.    Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  huilt  upon  another  man's 
ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice  hy  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so 
far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her. 
Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose  :  you 
are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dJff* 
course,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place 
and  person,  generally  allow*  d  for  your  many  war-like, 
court-like,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.    O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it.  —  There  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all 
I  have,  only  give  me  so  much  of  yo\ir  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  hon- 
esty of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing,  win 
her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may  aa 
soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy?  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  pre- 
posterously. 
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Ford,  O !  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so 
securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  look'd  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  dcsiies  had 
instance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves;  I 
could  drive  her,  then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity, 
hor  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  too  strong- 
ly embattled  against  me.  What  say  you  to't,  Sir 
John? 

Fed,  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's 
wife. 

Ford.    O  good  sir! 
FaL    I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John ;  you  shall  want 
none. 

Fal.  Want  no  Mistress  Ford,  Master  Brook ;  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in 
to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me : 
I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ; 
for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  hus- 
band, will  be  forth.  ^Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you 
shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford,  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir? 

Fal,  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know 
him  not.  —  Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor :  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money, 
for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favour'd.  I 
will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer, 
and  there's  my  harvest-home.  * 
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Ford,    I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue!  I  • 
will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with 
my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuck- 
old's horns:  Master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will 
predominate  over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with 
his  wife.  —  Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  —  Ford's  a 
knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou.  Master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold. — 
Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  \_Exit, 

Ford.  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rascal  is  this !  — 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  —  Who 
says,  this  is  improvident  jealousy?  my  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hour  is  fix'd,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
any  man  have  thought  this?  —  See  the  hell  of  hav- 
ing a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be  abus'd,  my  cof- 
fers ransack' d,  my  reputation  gnawn  at :  and  I  shall 
not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under 
the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that 
does  me  this  wrong.  Terms  !  names  !  —  Amaimon 
sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they 
are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuck- 
old !  wittol-cuckold !  the  Devil  himself  hath  not  such 
a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust 
his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealou^ :  I  will  rather  trust 
a  Fleming  with  my  butter.  Parson  Hugh,  the  Welsh- 
man, with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua- 
vitae  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding, 
than  my  wife  with  herself.  Then  she  plots,  then  she 
ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and  what  they  think  in 
theii  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break  their 
hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  prais'd  for  my 
jealousy  !  —  Eleven  o'clock  the  hour :  I  will  prevent 
this,  detect  my  wife,  be  reveng'd  on  Falstaff,  and 
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laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it:  better  three  hours 
too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie  I  Ouck« 
old  !  cuckold  !  cuckold !  [_ExiL 


SOBNB  III. 

A  Field  near  Windsor. 

Enter  Caius  and  Ruobt. 

Caiiu.    Jack  Rugabie ! 
Rug,  Sir. 

Caius.    Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack? 

Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  prom- 
ised to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  Tell,  dat  he  is  no  come. 
By  gar.  Jack  Rugabie,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be 
come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  ^ill  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.    Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.    Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.    Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slendbb,  and  Paob. 

Host.   'Bless  thee,  bully  Doctor. 

Shal.   'Save  you.  Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  Master  Doctor. 

Sfen.    'Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  f 

Host.   To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see 
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thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to 
see  thee  pass  thy  pimto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy 
distance,  thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian? 
is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully !  What  says 
my  -5i)sciilapiu8  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  ha ! 
is  he  dead,  bully-stale?  is  he  dead? 

Cuius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  de 
Torld;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

HosL  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  King  Urinal :  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  zat  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Shah  He  is  the  wiser  man.  Master  Doctor.  He 
is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies :  if 
you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
professions.    Is  it  not  true.  Master  Page  ? 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shah  Bodykins,  Master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger 
itches  to  make  one.  Though  we  are  justices,  and 
doctors,  and  churchmen.  Master  Page,  we  have  some 
salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women. 
Master  Page. 

Page.    'Tis  true,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so.  Master  Page.  Master 
Doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace  :  you  have  show'd  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise 
and  patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me.  Mas- 
ter Doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest-justice :  — a  [word,]  Monsieur 
Mock-water. 

Caius.    Mock- water!  vat  is  dat? 
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Host  Mock-water  in  our  English  tongue  is  yalour, 
buUy. 

Caius.  By  gar,  zen,  I  have  as  much  mock-yater 
HS  de  Englishman.  —  Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar, 
me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.    He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.    That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de^ 
claw  me;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.    And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank-a  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully —  But  first,  master 
guest,  and  Master  Page,  and  eke  Cavalero  Slender,  go 
you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore.     {^Aside  to  them. 

Page.    Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there:  see  what  hiunour  he  is  in, 
and  I  w^U  bring  the  Doctor  about  by  the  fields.  Will 
it  do  well  ? 

Shai.    We  will  do  it. 

Page^  Shal.y  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  Master  Doctor. 
{_Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slbkdbb. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die.  Sheath  thy  impatience ;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting,  and 
thou  shalt  woo  her.    Cried  game,  said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank-a  you  vor  dat :  by  gar, 
1  love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Host.    For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  to- 
ward Anne  Pa^re  :  said  I  well  ? 
^  pa 
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Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good;  veil  said. 

Host.    Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Eugabie. 

[JSxeuitl. 


ACT  III. 

ScEKE  I.  —  A  Field  near  Frogmore. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Eya^ks  .and  Simple. 
EvAirs. 

I PRAY  you  nowy  good  Master  Slender*s  serving* 
man,  and  Mend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way 
have  you  looked  for  Master  Caius,  that  calls  himself 
Doctor  of  Physic? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  Petty-ward,  the  Park-ward, 
every  way;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  way. 

Sim.    I  will,  sir.  [_Retiring. 
Eva.    'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind !  —  I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have 
deceived  me.  —  How  melancholies  I  am  !  —  I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork:  —  'pless  my 
soul  ^  [iSifi^x. 
To  shallov)  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses^ 
And  a  thousand  fragramt  posies. 
To  shallow  — 
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*M^07  on  me!  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  ory. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals;  — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon^  — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow  — 

Him.   [^Coming  forward,']    Yonder  ha  is  coming, 
this  way,  Sir  Hugh. 
Eva.    He's  welcome. — 

To  shallow  riversy  to  whose  falls  — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right!  —  What  weapons  is  he? 

Sim,  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master. 
Master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frog- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva,  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Pa^os,  Shallow,  and  Slskdeb.  ^ 

Shal,  How  now.  Master  Parson !  Oood  morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and 
a  good  student  from  his  hopk,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.    Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page,  *Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva,    *Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  yon! 

Shal,  What!  the  sword  and  the  word?  do  yon 
Rtudy  them  both,  Master  Parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day? 

Eva.    There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page,  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office. 
Master  Parson. 

Eva,    Ferry  well:  what  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike  having  leceived  wrong  by  some  person,  ia  at 
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most  odds  with  hu  own  gravity  and  patience  that 
ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward, 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.    What  is  he? 

Page,  I  think  you  know  him ;  Master  Doctor  Cains, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva,  Qot's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page,    Why  ? 

Eva,  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates 
and  Oalen,  —  and  he  is  a  knave  besides;  a  coward- 
ly knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted 
withal. 

Page,  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen,    O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

Shal,  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons.  —  Keep  them 
asunder :  —  here  comes  Doctor  Cains. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Ruoby. 

Page,  Nay,  good  Master  Parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

£%aZ.    So  do  you,  good  Master  Doctor. 

Host,  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question :  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear :  verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva,    Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

Caiiu,  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva,  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and 
1  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends.  —  I  will 
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knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  sogscomb  [fo 
missing  your  meetings  and  appointments.] 

Caius.  Diahle!  —  Jack  Rugabie,  —  mine  Host  de 
JarreiUrej  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  dc  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed.  1*11  be  judgment  by  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

lIosL  Peace,  I  say  !  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French  and 
Welsh;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

CaUu.    Ay,  dat  is  very  good;  excellent. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say!  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Gar- 
ter. Am  I  politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ? 
Shall  I  lose  my  Doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions, 
and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  Parson  ?  my  Priest  ? 
roy  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the 
noverbs.  —  [Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so  :]  — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial ;  so.  —  Boys  of  art,  I  have 
deceived  you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places :  your  hearts  are  mighty ;  your  skins  are  whole ; 
and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue.  —  Come,  lay  their 
swords  to  pawn.  —  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow, 
follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host.  —  Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.    O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

{^Exeunt  Shallow,  Slbndbr,  Page,  and  Hos* 

Caiw.  Ha!  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva.    This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting 
stog.  —  I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on, this 
same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Host  of 
the  Garter. 

Caius.    By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.    He  promise  to 
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bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  lie  deceiTe 
me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  fimite  liii  noddles.  —  Piay  you, 
follow.  lExemU. 

Soxirx  II. 

A  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistreas  Pi.gb  and  Robik. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant : 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader.  Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyea,  or 
eye  your  master's  beds? 

Rob.  1  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O !  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now,  I 
see,  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Fokd. 

Ford.  Well  met.  Mistress  Page.  Whither  go 
you? 

Mrs.  Page.    Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  ahe  at 

home? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  togeth- 
er, for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that,  —  two  other  husbands. 

Ford.    Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of.  —  What  do  you 
call  «your  knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob.    Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.    Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.    He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
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—  There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
be !    Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 
Ford,    Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs,  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir:  I  am  sick,  till  1 
■ee  her.  [^Exemt  Mrs.  Paob  caid  Robin. 

Ford,  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep  ;  he  hath  no 
use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twen- 
ty miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank 
twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination; 
he  gives  her  folly  motion,  and  advantage:  and  row 
she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  FalstafiTs  boy  with  her ! 
A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind :  — • 
and  FalstaflT s  boy  with  her  !  —  Good  plots  !  —  they 
are  laid ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation 
together.  Well;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my 
wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the 
so-seeming  Mistress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for 
a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon  ;  and  to  these  violent 
proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.  [^Clock 
$trike$,^  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assur- 
ance bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff.  I 
shall  be  rather  prais'd  for  this,  than  mock'd;  for  it 
is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is 
there:  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slendeb,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page,  Shal.^  &c.    Well  met.  Master  Ford. 

Ford,  Trust  me,  a  good  knot.  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Skal,    I  must  excuse  myself.  Master  Ford. 

Slen,  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  Mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  witk 
her  for  more  money  than  FU  speak  of. 
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Shal,  We  have  linger'd  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.    I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  Master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you :  —  but  my  wife.  Master  Doctor,  is  for  you 
altogether. 

Caiiu.  A.y,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me: 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton  ? 
he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smells  April  and  May : 
he  will  carry't,  he  will  carry*t;  *tis  in  his  buttons; 
he  will  carry*t. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having :  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Pointz ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gion;  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit 
a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  sub- 
stance :  if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply :  the 
wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent 
goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you 
shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster.  — 
Master  Doctor,  you  shall  go :  —  so  shall  you.  Mas- 
ter Page ;  —  and  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well.  —  We  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  Master  Page's. 

{^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender 

Caius.    Go  home,  John  Rugabie ;  I  come  anon. 

lExit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  Canary  with  him. 

lEcU  Host 
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Ford.  {Aside,"]  I  think,  I  shall  driBk  in  pipe- 
wine  first  with  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  jon 
go,  gentles? 

AU,    Have  with  jou,  to  see  this  monster. 

{Exeunt. 

SCBNS  III. 

A  Room  in  Fobd's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fobd  and  Mrs.  P1.0B. 
Mm.  Ford.    What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 
Mrs,  Page,    Quickly,  quickly.    Is  the  buck-bask- 
at  — 

Mrs.  Ford,    I  warrant.  —  What,  Robin,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Servants  wUh  a  large  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page.    Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford.    Here,  set  it  down. 
Mrs,  Page.   Oiye  your  men  the  charge :  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house; 
and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (with- 
out any  pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket  on 
your  shoulders  :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste, 
and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the 
Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.    You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs,  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  ar« 
wird.  {Exeunt  Servants 

Mrs,  Page.    Here  comes  little  Robin. 

VOL.  u.  Q 
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Enter  Robin. 

Mr$.  Ford.  How  now,  mj  eyas-musket !  what  news 
with  you? 

Rob,  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  oome  in  at  your 
back  door.  Mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-o'-Lent,  have  you  been 
true  to  us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn:  my  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here;  and  hath  threaten'd  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he 
swears  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose.  —  I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so.  —  Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.    Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

lExit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  1  warrant  thee :  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  {_Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion  ;  —  we'll 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.    "  Have  I  caught**  thee,  "my  heavenly  jewel  7  " 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  liv'd  long  enough : 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.    O  this  blessed 
hour ! 

Mrs.  Ford.    O,  sweet  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
Mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead,  I'll  speak  it  before  the  beat 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady.  Sir  John !  alas,  I  should 
be  »  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  Court  of  France  show  me  such  an- 
other. I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  dia- 
mond :  thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow, 
that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire 
of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  [By  the  Lord,]  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so : 
thou  would' st  make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm 
fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to 
thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see  what 
thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  —  Nature  thy 
'riend:  come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
hee  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come  : 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 
in  simple  time :  I  cannot ;  but  I  love  thee,  none  but 
thee,  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear,  you 
love  Mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might' St  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the 
reek  of  a  lime-kill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  Heaven  knows  how  I  love  you : 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.    Keep  in  that  mind ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do,  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  imthin.'\  Mistress  Ford!  Mistress  Ford  I 
here's  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blow- 
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big,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with 
you  presently.  • 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Pray  you,  do  so:  she's  a  yery  tat- 
tling woman. —  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 
What's  the  matter  ?  how  now ! 

Mrs,  Page,  O  Mistress  Ford !  what  have  you  done  ? 
You'Jre  sham'd,  you're  overthrown,  you're  undone  for 
crer. 

Mrs,  Ford,  What's  the  matter,  good  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  O  well-a-day,  Mrs.  Ford!  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  causp 
of  suspicion ! 

Mrs,  Ford,   What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs,  Page,  What  cause  of  suspicion  ?  —  Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs,  Ford,    Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gen- 
tleman, that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by 
your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence. 
You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.    'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs,  Page.  'Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your  hus- 
band's coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one  :  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If 
you  know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but 
if  you  have  a  Mend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out. 
Be  not  amaz*d ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you :  defend 
your  reputation,  at  bid  fsLrewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever. 
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Mr$.  Ford,  What  shall  I  do?  —  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  Mend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
9hame  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thou- 
sand pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mr9,  Page,  For  shame !  never  stand  you  had 
rather,"  and  you  "  had  rather :  *'  your  husband's  here 
at  hand ;  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the 
house  you  cannot  hide  him.  —  O,  how  have  you  de- 
ceived me !  —  Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of 
any  reasonable^  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and 
throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  Were  going  to 
bucking :  or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your 
two  m^  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mr9.  Ford,  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What 
shall  I  do? 

FixsTAFF  comes  out, 
Fal,  Let  me  see 't,  let  me  see 't !  O,  let  me  see 't ! 
1*11  in,  I'll  in.  —  Follow  your  Mend's  counsel.  — 
rU  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  Sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight? 

Fal.  I  love  thee  :  help  me  away ;  let  me  creep  in 
here ;  I'll  never  — 

[iZe  gets  into  the  basket ;  and  they  cover  him 
with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  Call 
your  men.  Mistress  Ford.  —  You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  Robert !  John  !  {Exit 
Robin.  Enter  Servants.]  Go,  take  up  these  clothes 
here,  quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you 
drumble :  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet 
tnead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Fokd,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
Ford.    'Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  with- 
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out  caase,  why,  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me 
be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it.  — How  now !  whither  bear 
you  this? 

Servant.    To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?    You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- washing ! 

Ford.  Buck  !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck  !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  season,  too,  it  shall  appear. 
etmt  Servants  with  the  basket,']  Gentlemen,  I  have 
dream'd  to-night :  1*11  tell  you  my  dream.  Here, 
here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search, 
seek,  find  out :  1*11  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. 
—  Let  me  stop  this  way  first :  —  so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  Master  Page.  —  Up,  gentlemen ;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [^Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  ferry  fantastical  humours,  and  jeal- 
ousies. 

Cains.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France  :  it  is 
not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  :  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.        [^Exeunt  Page,  Eyaks,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs.  Ford,  1  know  not  which  pleases  me  better. 
Chat  my  husband  is  deceiv'd,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  youi 
husband  ask'd  what  was  in  the  basket! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need 
of  washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 
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Mrs,  Ford,  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  spe- 
cial suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here,  for  I  never  saw 
him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page,  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that;  and  w^ 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  dissolute 
disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion. 
Mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray 
him  to  another  punishment? 

Mrs,  Page,  We*ll  do  it :  let  him  be  sent  for  to« 
morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Enter  Fobd,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford,  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  bragg'd 
of  that  he  could  not  compass. 
Mrs,  Page,    Heard  you  that? 
Mrs,  Ford,  You  use  me  well.  Master  Ford,  do  you  ? 
Ford,    Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  Mas« 
ler  Ford. 

Ford.    Ay,  ay;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva,  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
Heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment! 

Caius,    By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie.  Master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford,    *Ti8  my  fault.  Master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it 

Eva,    You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
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lA  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Cuius.    By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well;  I  promised  you  a  dinner.  —  Come, 
oume,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this.  —  Come,  wife ;  —  come.  Mistress  Page ;  I  pray 
you  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  hut,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together  : 
I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.    Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.    Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caius^  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Ford,    Pray  you  go.  Master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Caius.    Dat  is  good;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave!  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [^EasemU. 

Scene  IV. 
A  Room  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Ankb  Page. 

Fent.    I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  lather's  lore; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 
Anne.    Alas!  how  then? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth. 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence. 
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I  seek  to  lieal  it  only  by  bis  wealtb. 

Besides  tbese,  otber  bars  be  lays  before  me,— 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 

And  tells  me,  'tis  a  tbing  impossible 

I  sbould  love  tbee,  but  as  a  property 

Anne.    May  be,  be  tells  you  true. 

Fent.    No,  Heayen  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come! 

Albeit,  I  will  confess,  tby  father's  wealtb 
Was  tbe  first  motive  tbat  I  woo'd  tbee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  tbee,  I  found  tbee  of  more  value 
Tban  stampr  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bag^ ; 
And  'tis  tbe  very  riches  of  tbyself 
Tbat  now  I  aim  it. 

Anne,  Gentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then,  —  Hark  you  hither. 

converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slendbb,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal,  Break  their  talk.  Mistress  Quickly ;  my  kins- 
man shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen,  ril  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't.  'Slid,  'tis 
but  venturing. 

Shal.    Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me:  I  care  not 
for  tliat,  —  but  tbat  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye;  Master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.    I  come  to  him.  —  This  is  my  father's  choice. 
0  !  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-fevour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Quick.  And  bow  does  good  Master  Fenton  ?  Pray 
you,  a  wo'-d  with  you. 

q2 
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Shal.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy !  thou 
hadst  a  father. 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  Mistress  Anne:  my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him.  —  Pray  you,  unde, 
tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two 
(reese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal,    Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  loye  any  wo- 
man in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal,    He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal,  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  him- 
self. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  thank  you 
for  that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  cos :  1*11  leayo 
you. 

Anne,    Now,  Master  Slender. 
Slen,    Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 
Anne,    What  is  your  will? 

Slen,  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings !  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
Heaven;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
Heaven  praise. 

Anne,  I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would  you 
nith  me? 

Slen,  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here 
he  comes 
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Enter  Paoe  and  Mistress  Pagb. 

Page,    Now,  Master  Slender  !  —  Love  him,  dauflrh 
ter  Anne.  — 
MHiy,  how  now !  what  does  Master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house* 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
FerU,    Nay,  Master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs.  Pdge,    Good  Master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page,  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
Pent,    Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 
Page.  No,  good  Master  Fenton.  — 

Come,  Master  Shallow ;  —  come,  son  Slender ;  in.  — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me.  Master  Fenton. 

\_Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slbkdbb. 
Quick,    Speak  to  Mistress  Page. 
FerU.    Good  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  youi 
daughter 

In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 

Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 

I  must  adyance  the  colours  of  my  loye. 

And  not  retire:  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond* 
fool. 

Mrs.  Page.    I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick.    That's  my  master.  Master  Doctor. 

Anne,  Alas  !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  th'  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.    Come,  trouble  not  yourself.  Good 
Master  Fenton, 
1  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
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*Till  then,  farewell,  sir:  she  must  needs  go  in; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Akvk. 

Ferii.    Farewell,  gentle  mistress.  —  Farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now.  —  Nay,  said 
I,  will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a 
physician  ?  look  on  Master  Fenton.  —  This  is  raj 
doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.    There's  for  thy  pains 

Quid[.  Now,  Heaven  send  thee  good  fortune  !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath  :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would 
my  master  had  Mistress  Anne;  or  I  would  Master 
Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  Master  Fenton 
had  her.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three, 
for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  n^y 
word;  but  speciously  for  Master  Fenton.  Well,  I 
must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my 
twi  mistresses :  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it ! 

{ExU. 

SCXKB  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  BiiBDOLFH. 

Fdl,    Bardolph,  I  say  ! 
Bard.    Here,  sir. 

jPoif.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack  ;  put  a  toast  in*t 
[^Exit  Baud.]  Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  basket, 
like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown 
m  the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  serv'd  such  anothet 
trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and 
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gire  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies, 
fifteen  i'  the  litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  sixe* 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking :  if  the  bot- 
tom were  as  deep  as  Hell,  I  should  down.  I  had 
been  drown'd,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow,  —  a  death  that  I  abhor  ;  for  the  water  swells 
8  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when 
I  had  been  swell'd !  I  should  have  been  a  mountain 
of  mummy. 

Enter  Babdolph,  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallow'd  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.  Call 
her  in. 

Bard.    Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quick lt. 

Quick.  By  your  leave.  —  I  cry  you  mercy:  give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Qo  brew  me  a 
posset  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.    With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewage.  —  [Exit  Babdolph.]  —  How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
Mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough : 
I  was  thrown  into  the  ford:  J  have  my  belly  full 
of  ford. 

Quick.    Alas  the  day!  good  heart,  that  was  not 
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her  fauit:  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men;  thej 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fed,  So  did  I  mine,  —  to  build  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise. 

QuicL  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding :  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry 
her  word  quickly :  she*ll  make  you  amends,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so ;  and  bid 
ner  think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frail- 
ty, and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.    I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.    Do  so.    Between  nine  and  ten,  say*st  thou  ^ 

Quick.    Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.    Well,  be  gone:  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.    Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [^Exii, 

Fal.  I  manrel,  I  hear  not  of  Master  Brook:  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money  welL 
O !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Fobd. 
Ford.    Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  Now,  Master  Brook;  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 

Ford,    That,  indeed,.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.  I  was 
at  her  house  t^e  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.    And  [how]  sped  you,  sir? 

Fal    Very  ill-favouredly.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination ? 

Fal.  No,  Master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  comuto 
her  husband.  Master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
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lanim  of  jealousy,  comeB  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kiss'd,  protested* 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  house  foj  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.    What!  while  you  were  there? 

jPoZ.    While  I  was  there. 

Ford,  And  did  he  secu'ch  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you? 

FaX,  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  woidd  have 
it,  comes  in  oae  Mistress  Page,  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approdu;h ;  and  in  her  invention  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction,  they  convey'd  me  into  a  buck -basket. 

Ford.    A  buck-basket! 

Fail,  [Bj  the  Lord,]  a  buck-basket:  ramm*d  me 
in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
and  greasy  napkins ;  that.  Master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford,    And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

FaX,  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  Master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
mistress  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  ask'd 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket. 
I  quak'd  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
search'd  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuck- 
old, held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the 
sequel.  Master  Brook :  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three 
several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fiight,  to  be  de- 
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tected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next,  to  be 
compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be 
stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking 
clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease :  think  of 
that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that ;  that 
am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter;  a  man  of  contin- 
ual dissolution  and  thaw :  it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape 
suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  1 
was  more  than  half  stew*d  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse- Aoe ;  think 
of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  —  think  of  that,  Master  Brook. 

Ford,  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for 
my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then, 
is  desperate;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more? 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding: 
I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meet- 
ing ;  twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  Master  Brook. 

Ford,    *Ti8  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal,  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure, 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed;  and  the  conclu- 
sion shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her  :  adieu. 
You  shall  have  her.  Master  Brook ;  Master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  \_Exii. 

Ford,  Hum :  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake !  awake.  Master 
Ford !  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat.  Master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married  :  this  'tis  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets.  —  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself 
what  1  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at 
my  house :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he 
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shoidd :  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor 
into  a  pepperbox ;  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him 
should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places. 
Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what 
I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have 
horns  to  make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me, 
ril  be  horn  mad.  lExU 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  I.  —  The  Street. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs,  Page, 

IS  he  at  Master  Ford's  already,  think* st  thou  ? 
Quick.   Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  present- 
ly ;  but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.    Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  FU  be  with  her  by  and  by :  1*11  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where 
his  master  comes ;  *tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now.  Sir  Hugh !  no  school  to-day  ? 

Era.  No;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 
to  play. 

Quick.    Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  yon, 
MK  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

VOL.  n.  R 
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Eva.  Come  hither,  William :  hold  up  your  head ; 
come. 

Mrs,  Page,  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  jour  head ; 
answer  your  master;  be  not  afraid. 

Eva,  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 
William.  Two. 

Quick,  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva,  Peace  your  tattlings!  —  What  is /air,  Wil- 
liam ? 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Pole-cats  !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole- 
cats, sure. 

Eva.    You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman:  I  pray 
you,  peace.  —  What  is  lapiif  William? 
Will    A  stone. 

Eva,    And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 
Will.   A  pebble. 

Eva.    No,  it  is  It^pis :  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 
.  Will.  LapU, 

Eva,  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  Wil- 
liam, that  does  lend  articles? 

Win.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singtdariter^  naminativoy  hie^  hoe 
hoc, 

Eva.  Naminativo,  hig,  hagy  hog ;  —  pray  you,  mark : 
genitivOy  hujus.    Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 
Will.    AccusativOy  hinc, 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child : 
accusaiivOy  hing^  hang,  hog. 

Quick,  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you* 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  —  What  is  the 
focative  case,  William? 

Will.    O  —  vocativo,  O. 
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Eva,    Remember,  William;  focatiye  is,  caret. 
Qidek.    And  that's  a  good  root 
Eva.    'Oman,  forbear. 
Mrs.  Page,    Peace ! 

Eva.    Wbat  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 
WtU.   Genitiye  case? 
Eva.  Ay. 

Will.   OenitiTe,  —  hamm,  harum^  horvm. 
Quick.    Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on  her!— - 
Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 
Eva.    For  shame,  'oman ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. 
—  He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  horunu « 
fie  upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  Thov  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as 
I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.    Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

Will.   Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  ^tti',  ^tus,  quod  ;  if  you  forget  your  quis^ 
your  quae,  and  your  quods,  you  must  pe  preeches. 
Oo  your  ways,  and  play;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought 
Le  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell. 
Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [_Exit  Sir 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy.  —  Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  lExeunL 
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Scene  II. 
A  Room  in  Fobd*8  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Foed. 

Fal,  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair*s  breadth;  not 
only,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in 
all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of 
it.    But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.    He*s  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mr9.  Page.  IWitMn.^  What  hoa!  gossip  Ford  I 
what  hoa! 

Mrs.  Ford.    Step  into  th'  chamber.  Sir  John. 

lExii  Falstapp. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's  at  home 
besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 
Mrs.  Page.    Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly.  —  {Whitpering.']  Speak 
louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  so* 
ever  ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying, 
"  Peer  out,  peer  outT*  that  any  madness  I  ever  yet 
beheld,  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience. 
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to  this  his  distemper  lie  is  in  now.  I  am  glad  the 
fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs,  Ford,    Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  search* d  for  him,  in  a 
basket ;  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here,  and 
hath  dtawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 
their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now 
he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs,  Ford,    How  near  is  he.  Mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page,  Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be 
here  anon. 

Mrs,  Ford,    I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  sham'd,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you !  — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him :  better  shame  than 
murder. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should 
T  bestow  him  ?    Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Enter  Falstapp. 

Fal,  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket.  May 
I  not  go  out  ere  he  come? 

Mrs,  Page,  Alas !  three  of  Master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But 
what  make  you  here? 

Fal,  What  shall  I  do?  — Til  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs,  Ford,    There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding-pieces.    Creep  into  the  kill-hole. 
Fal.    Where  is  it? 

Mrs,  Ford,  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
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he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  sudi 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note:  there  is  no 
hiding  yon  in  the  honse. 
Fal.    I'll  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page,  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die.  Sir  John.    Unless  you  go  out  disguis'd, — 

Mrs.  Ford.    How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day!  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise, 
he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
so  escape. 

Fal.  Gbod  hearts,  derise  something :  any  extrem- 
ity rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  &t  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serre  him ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her 
muffler  too.  —  Run  up.  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  Mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick :  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight;  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

\_Exit  Falstapf. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford;  he  swears  she's  a  witch,  forbade  her  my 
house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  Devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.    But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks 
of  the  basket,  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that;  for  I'll  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently :  let'i 
go  dress  him  like  the  Witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Go  up ;  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
straight.  \JElxit. 

Mrs,  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  can- 
not misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh; 

'Tis  old  but  true,  •  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.' 

Enter  Mrs.  Fobd,  vnth  two  Servants. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Qo,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him.    Quickly ;  despatch.  [^Exit, 

1  Serv.    Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 
1  Serv.    I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 

lead. 

Enter  Fced,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true.  Master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ?  —  Set  down 
the  basket,  villain.  —  Somebody  call  my  wife.  —  Youth 
in  a  basket!  —  O,  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot, 
a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the 
Devil  be  sham'd.  —  What,  wife,  I  say !  Come,  come 
forth :  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

page.    Why,  this  passes !    Master  Ford,  yon  are 
D<H  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinion' d. 
Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog. 
ShaJ.  Indeed,  Master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed- 
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Enter  Mrs.  Foed. 

Ford,  So  say  I  too,  sir.  —  Come  hither,  Mistress 
Ford ;  Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband !  —  I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 
do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heayen  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out.  —  Come 
forth,  sirrah.         \_PuUs  the  elothee  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.    This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  asham'd  ?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.    I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable.  Will  you  take  up  youz 
wife's  clothes?    Come  away. 

Ford.    Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
convey' d  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket: 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am 
3ure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is 
reasonable.  —  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  K  you  find  a  man  there  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

Page.    Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well.  Master  Ford ; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.    Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.   No,  nor  no-where  else  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
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tremity ;  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport :  let  thmn 
say  of  me,  '  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  search' d  a  hol« 
low  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.'  Satisfy  me  once 
more;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mr9.  Ford,  What,  hoa !  Mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down;  my  husband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Fwd.    Old  woman!    What  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by 
th'  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our 
element :  we  know  nothing.  —  Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you;  come  down,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband.  —  Good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falstaff  in  women's  clothes^  led  hy  Mrs. 
Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  Mother  Prat;  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her.  —  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 
[heais  Mm,']  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon !  out !  out !  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell 
you.  [^Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  asham'd  ?  I  think  you 
liave  kill'd  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  He  will  do  it.  —  'Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.    Hang  her,  witch! 

Eva,    By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
r2 
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indedd :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard : 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 
•  Ford,  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cry 
out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open 
again. 

Page,  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  £surther. 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[^Exeunt  Fo&d,  Page,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs,  Page,    Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  by  the  Mass,  that  he  did  not; 
ne  beat  him  most  impitifully,  methought. 

Mrs,  Page,  1*11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hung  o'er  the  altar :  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs,  Ford,  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  farther  revenge? 

Mrs,  Page,  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him :  if  the  Devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  serv'd  him? 

Mrs,  Page,  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fai 
knight  shall  be  any  fasLrther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still 
be  the  ministers. 

Mrs,  Ford,  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly 
sham'd,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  tc 
the  jest.    Should  he  not  be  publicly  sham'd? 

Mrs,  Page,  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then  shape 
it:  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [^ExemiL 
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SOSNX  III. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Ba&dolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  Duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at 
Court,  and  thej  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host,  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 
cretly? I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  Court.  Let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen;  they  speak  English? 

Bard.    Ay,  sir;  I'U  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll  make 
them  pay ;  I'U  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command;  I  have  tum'd  away  my  other 
guests  :  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them.  Come, 

SCXNX  IV. 

A  Room  in  Fobd's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Fobd,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Foxd,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Eyans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant? 

Mrs.  Page.    Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.  Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour 
stand. 
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In  bim  tliat  was  of  late  a  heretic. 
As  finn  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward:  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat-fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 
Ford.    There  is  no  better  waj  than  that  they 
spoke  of. 

Page.  How?  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie !  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  riv- 
ers, and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman : 
methinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he 
should  not  come:  methinks  his  flesh  ib  punish' d, 
he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.    So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.    Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when 
he  comes. 

And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.    There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  on  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.    Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fear 
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In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Herne^s  oak : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs,  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  deyice ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  ns, 
[Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  hdi-ns  on  his  head.] 

Page.    Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape  :  when  you  have  brought  him 
thither. 

What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 
Mrs.  Page.    That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus. 

Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 

And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

And  rattles  in  their  hands.    Upon  a  sudden. 

As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 

With  some  diffused  song :  upon  their  sight. 

We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 

Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight; 

And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 

In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 

In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.         And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 
liCt  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him,  sound, 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  tmth  being  known, 

We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hora  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.    I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours 
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and  I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the 
knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent  I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page,    Mj  Nan  shall  be  the  Queen  of  all  the 
Fairies, 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.    That  silk  will  I  go  buy;  —  [^AHde."]  and 
in  that  trim 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.  —  [To  them.']    Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 
Ford,    Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook: 
He*ll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.    Sure,  he'll  come. 
Mrs,  Page,    Fear  not  you  that.    Go,  get  us  prop- 
erties, 

And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva,  Let  us  about  it:  it  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  ferry  honest  knaveries. 

[^Exeunt  Page,  Fobd,  and  Eyihs. 

Mrs.  Page.    Go,  Mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

lExit  Mrs.  FoBix 
I'll  to  the  Doctor:  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  Doctor  is  well  money' d,  and  his  Mends 
Potent  at  Court:  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

r&ftt 
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Scene  V, 
A  Room  in  the  Ghirter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  \Vliat  would* 8t  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  thiok* 
skin  ?  speaK.  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff  from  Master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
his  standing- oed,  and  truckle-bed :  'tis  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new.  Go, 
knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophagin- 
ian  unto  thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber:  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be 
robb'd:  I'll  call.— Bully  knight!  Bully  Sir  John! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military ;  art  thou  there  ?  It  ii 
thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [^Above.']    How  now,  mine  Host ! 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  com- 
ing down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully, 
let  her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  fie ! 
privacy  ?  fie ! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  Host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me,  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  Wise-woman 
of  Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what  would 
you  with  her? 

Sim.    My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
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her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir, 

waother  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguil'd  him  of  a  chain, 

bad  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal,    I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Sim,   And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fah    Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man, 

chat  beguil'd  Master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozen'd 

him  of  it. 

Sim,  I  would,  I  could  hare  spoken  with  the  woman 
herself:  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her 
00,  from  him. 

Fal,    What  are  they?  let  us  know. 

Host,  Ay,  come ;  qmck. 

Sim,    I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Fal,    Conceal  them,  or  thou  di'st. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  Mis- 
tress Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's 
fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.    'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim,    What,  sir? 

Fal,  To  have  her,  —  or  no.  Go ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim,    May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

F<d,    Ay,  sir:  like  who  more  bold? 

Sim,  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.         [Exit  Simple. 

Host,  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly.  Sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise- woman  with  thee? 

Fah  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  Host;  one,  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  leam*d  before 
in  my  life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but 
was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bakdolph. 
Biord.    Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage  ;  mere  cozenage  1 
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Hoit.  Where  be  my  horaes  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners;  for  so  soon 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off  from  be- 
hind one  of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs, 
and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor 
Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  Duke,  vil- 
lain. Do  not  say,  they  be  fled :  Germans  axe  honest 
men. 

Enter  Sir  Huoh  Evans. 

Eva,    Where  is  mine  Host? 

Host,    What  is  the  matteir,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town  tells  me,  there  is 
three  couzin  germans,  that  has  cozen'd  all  the  hosts 
of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you 
are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and 
'tis  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozen'd.  Fare  you 
well.  lExit. 
Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caiiu.    Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretieref 
Host.    Here,  Master  Doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat;  but  it  is  tell-a 
me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  Duke  de 
Jarmany  :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  Duke,  dat  de  Court 
is  know  to  come.    I  tell  you  for  good  vill:  adieu. 

\_E:xdt 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain !  go.  —  Assist  me, 
knight  ,•  I  am  undone.  —  Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  vil- 
lain!   I  am  undone  !     ^Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozen'd,  for 
I  have  been  cozen'd  and  beaten  too.   If  it  should  coma 

VOL.  II.  8 
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to  the  ear  of  tlie  Court  how  I  liave  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  wash'd  and 
cudgeird,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop 
by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I 
warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits, 
till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dri'd  pear.  I  never 
prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  Well, 
if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers, 
I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you? 

Quick.    From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal,  The  Devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other;  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestow'd.  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villain- 
ous inconstancy  of  man*s  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick,  And  have  not  they  sufier'd?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant; speciously  one  of  them:  Mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  Witch 
of  Brentford  :  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  de- 
livered me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  th' 
stocks,  i*  th*  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber; ycu  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant, 
to  yo  -ir  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat 
Qood  hearts  !  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  togeth- 
er. Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  Heaven  well, 
that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal,    Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [^Elxeunt 
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Scene  VI. 
Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fen  ton  and  Host. 

Host,  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me :  mj  mind 
ie  heavy ;  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent,    Yet  hear  me  speak.    Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose. 

And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 

A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host  1  will  hear  you.  Master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.    From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  yon 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.    I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  stngly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  shew  of  both ;  —  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

\^Showing  the  letter. 
1*11  shew  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  Host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  Fairy  Queen; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match 
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And  firm  for  Doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  Doctor.  —  Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ;  * 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him :  —  her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  Doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 
That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head; 
And  when  the  Doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 
Host,    Which  means  she  to  deceive  ?  father  ot 
mother  ? 

Pent,    Both,  my  good  Host,  to  go  along  with  me  * 
And  here  it  rests,  —  that  you'll  proctire  the  Vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.    Well,  husband  your  device  :   I'll  to  the 
Vicar. 

Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

FerU,    So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee; 
Betides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense. 

lExemni 
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ACT  V. 
SoBNB  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Falstaff, 

PR'YTHEE,  no  more  prattling ;  — go.  —  Til  hold. 
This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies 
in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go.  They  say,  there  is  divin- 
ity in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or 
death.  —  Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain,  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal,  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.  lExU  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now.  Master  Brook !  Master  Brook,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford,  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal,  1  went  to  her.  Master  Brook,  as  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  Master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave. 
Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jeal- 
ousy in  him,  Master  Brook,  that  ever  govem'd  frenzy. 
I  will  tell  you.  —  He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man,  Master  Brook, 
I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam,  because  I 
know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste  :  go  along 
with  me;  Til  tell  you  all.  Master  Brook.    Since  I 
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plucked  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew 
not  what  *twas  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me : 
I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on 
whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver 
his  wife  into  your  hand.  —  Follow.  Strange  things 
in  hand,  Master  Brook:  follow.  [^Exeunt. 

SCEKB  II. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Paob,  Shaxlow,  and  Slekdeb. 

Page.  Come,  come :  we'll  couch  i'  th'  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.  —  Remember,  son 
Slender,  my  [daughter.] 

Slen,  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  *  mum ; '  she  cries, 

*  budget,'  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shid,   That's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either  your 

*  mum,'  or  her  *  budget  ? '  the  white  will  decipher  her 
well  enough.  —  It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page,  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  Devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.    Let's  away:  follow  me.  [JSxetnil^ 

SCBNB  III. 

The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Fobd,  and  Dr.  Caiu6. 

Mrs,  Page,  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  th^ 
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hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch  it 
quickly.  Qo  before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go 
together. 

Caius,    I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  \_ExU  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  Doctor's  marrying 
my  daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little  chid- 
ing than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 
•  Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan,  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  ?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscur'd  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 
instant  of  Falstaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at 
once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.    That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amaz'd,  he  will  be  mock'd ; 
if  he  be  amaz'd,  he  will  every  way  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.    We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.   Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lech- 
ery, 

Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on:  to  the  oak,  to 
the  oak!  [^ExemU. 

Scene  IV. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 
Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies :  come ;  and  remember  youi 
parts.    Pe  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the  pit, 
and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you. 
Come,  come;  trib,  tHb.  [^Exeunt, 
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SCENB  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised^  with  a  Buck's  Head  on. 

Fed.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me !  —  remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Eu- 
ropa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  —  O,  powerful  love !  that, 
in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  other, 
a  man  a  beast.  —  You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
the  love  of  Leda :  —  O,  omnipotent  love  !  how  near 
the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose !  —  A 
fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ;  —  O  Jove,  a 
beastly  fault !  and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance 
of  a  fowl :  think  on't,  Jove  ;  a  foul  fault.  —  When 
gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ?  For 
me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I 
think,  i'  th*  forest :  send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove, 
or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow  ?  Who  comes 
here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Fobd  and  Mrs.  Paob. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Sir  John?  art  thou  there,  my  deer? 
my  male  deer? 

Fal,  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ?  —  Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves,  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes ;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter 
me  here.  [^Embracing  her. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal,    Divide  me  like  a  brib'd  buck,  each  a  haunch  : 
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I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  youx 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman?  ha!  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ?  —  Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome.  [^Noise  vnthih, 

Mn.  Page.    Alas!  what  noise? 

Mrs.  Ford.    Heaven  forgive  our  sins! 

Fed.  What  should  this  be? 

Mrs.  Ford. )     ,  , 

Mrs.  Page,  j    ^"^^^^  ^^^^ '  ITkeyrunoff. 

Fal.  I  think  the  Devil  will  not  have  me  damn*d, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  Hell  on  fire ;  he 
would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr ;  Mrs.  Quick- 
ly, as  the  Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  Anne  Paob, 
her  Brother y  Pistol,  and  others,  dressed  like  Fair- 
ies, toith  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Quick.    Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  Oyes. 

Pist.    Elves,  list  your  names:  silence,  you  airy 
toys ! 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap: 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  un- 
swept, 

lliere  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry: 
Our  radiant  Queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.    They  are  fairies ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die  * 

m  wink  and  couch.    No  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[Lie*  down  upon  his  face. 

82 
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El?!..    Where's  Bead?  —  Go  you,  and  wnore  yen 
find  a  maid, 

Thav,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Slet^  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
Bu«  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins. 

Quick,    About,  about! 
oearch  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
bvrew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room. 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  Chairs  of  Order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  pretious  flower: 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  sev'ral  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest! 
Vnd  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring: 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense,  write, 
I»  em'rald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  bel fair  knighthooa  »  bending  knee : 
Fairies,  use  flowers  for  thpa^  '»baractery. 
Away!  disperse!    But,  till  tis  one  o'clock, 
.)ur  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Herne  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva,    Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand :  yourselres  ic 
order  set; 

A.nd  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanthoms  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 
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Fal,  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  faii^, 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Pist.    Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd,  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Quick.    With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  * 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

PisL    A  trial !  come. 

Eva,  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire 

\_They  hum  him  with  their  tapers, 
Fal.    Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Quick,    Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
n.oout  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Song. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury! 

juust  is  but  a  bloody  Jire, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire^ 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire^ 

rts  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy ; 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out 

\ During  this  song,  the  Fairies  pinch  Falstafp  :  Doc- 
tor Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  Fairy 
in  green;  Slendeb  another  way,  and  takes  off  a 
Fairy  in  white ;  and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away 
Anne  Page.  A  noisf-  of  nunting  is  made  within. 
All  the  Fairies  run  away,  Falstaff  pulls  off  his 
buck's  head,  and  rises,"] 
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Enter  Paoe,  Fokd,  Mre.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford: 
they  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page,    Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think  we  have  watch'd 
you  now. 

Will  none  but  Herae  the  hunter  aerve  your  turn? 
Mrs,  Page.    I  pray  you  come;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher. 

Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives? 
See  you  these,  husband?    Do  not  these  fairy  oaks 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ?  —  Mastei 
Brook,  Falstaflf's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here 
are  his  horns.  Master  Brook :  and.  Master  Brook,  he 
hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket, 
his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must 
be  paid  to  Master  Brook :  his  horses  are  arrested  for 
it.  Master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love 
again  ;  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.    I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies :  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies ;  and  yet 
the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wi 
may  be  made  a  Jack-o'-Lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  em- 
ployment ! 

Eva.    Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  youi 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 
Ford.    Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 
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Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  T  pray 
you. 

Ford,  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal,  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dri'd 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er- 
reaching  as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize?  'Tis  time  I 
were  chok'd  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva,  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter :  your  pelly 
b  all  putter. 

Fal,  Seese  and  putter !  Have  I  liv*d  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This 
is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs,  Page,  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  with- 
out scruple  to  Hell,  that  ever  the  Devil  could  have 
made  you  our  delight? 

Ford.    What,  a  hodge-pudding ?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs,  Page,    A  puff'd  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  wither' d,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails? 

Ford,    And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page,    And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford,    And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
ings,  and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prab- 
bles? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start 
of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me :  use  me  as  you  will. 
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Ford,  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  Master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozen* d  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Toll 
her.  Master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs,  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  [^aside,"]  if  Anne 
Page  be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this.  Doctor  Caius* 
wife. 

Enter  Slendeb. 
Slen.    Whoa,  hoa !  hoa !  father  Page ! 
Page,  Son,  how  now !  how  now,  son !  have  you 
dispatched  ? 

Slen,   Dispatched !  —  I'll  make  the  best  in  Glouces- 
tershire know  on't;  would  I  were  hang'd,  la,  else. 
Page,    Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen,  1  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy  :  \f  it  had 
not  been  i'  th'  church,  I  would  have  swing*d  him, 
or  he  should  have  swing'd  me.  If  I  did  not  think 
it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir, 
and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.    Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen,  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I 
would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments  ? 

Slen,  1  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried,  'mum,' 
tnd  she  cried  *  budget,'  as  Anne  and  I  had  appoint* 
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ed ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's 
boy. 

Mrs,  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose;  tum'd  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  Doctor  at  the  dean- 
ery, and  there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Cams,  Vere  is  Mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  coz- 
ened ;  I  ha'  married  un  garpon,  a  boy ;  un  poison,  by 
gai ,  a  boy :  it  is  not  Anne  Page ;  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.    Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green? 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  *tis  a  boy :  by  gar,  1*11 
raise  all  Windsor.  \_Exii  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page,    My  heart  misgives  me.    Here  comes  Master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fbnton  and  Anns. 

How  now.  Master  Fenton? 

Anne.    Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress;  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  Master  Slender? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  Master  Do<^ 
tor,  maid  ? 

Fent.    You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  guile; 
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Since  tLorein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford,  Stand  not  amaz*d  :  here  is  no  remedy.  — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state: 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

FoU,  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta*en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanc*d. 

Pagt,    Well,  what  remedy  ?    Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy. 

What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embraced. 

FoZ.    When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas*d. 

Afr«.  Pagt.    Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther.  —  Mas- 
ter Fenton, 

Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days.  — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o*er  by  a  country  fire. 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford,    Let  it  be  so.  —  Sir  John, 
To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  Mistress  Ford. 

fJSmiitf. 
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ACT  PIBST. 

SOBNS  L 

p.  211.  •*  Ar  Hugh" :  —  Clergymen  of  old,  m  well  as  knightia, 
wm  called  *  Sir ; '  —  the  title  being  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  academic  Domist*t8, 

"  Justice  of  Peace,  and  " :  —  Slender  UunderingW 
appUes  this  rustio  corruption  of  *  quorum  *  (**  quorum  ~ 
eeee  volumut "  in  a  Justice's  comnussion)  to  ShaUow  as  part 
of  his  titular  di^ty.  **  Custalorum  "  and  "ratolorum" 
ore  confused  renuniscences  of  *  outtoe  roiulorum,*  L  e.  *  keq)« 
er  of  the  records.'  A  gentleman  by  coat  armor  was  en- 
titled armiger.  Slender  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
phrase  used  in  attestations :  —  coram  m«,  Roberto  Shallow, 
armigerot  &c- 

p.  212.  The  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat "  :  —  The  Welshman  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  dozen  white  luces  in  Shattow'e  coat  fat  the 
**  ramiliar  beast  to  man,"  the  Justice  corrects  his  error  by 
informing  him  that  the  luce  is  the  fresh  fish;  and  then 
alarmed  lest  Sir  Hugh  should  suppose  that  there  was  any 
thing  fresh  or  new  about  his  armonal  bearings,  and  remem- 
bering that  his  luces  are  white,  he  adds,  in  his  feeble-mind- 
ed way,  that  the  salt  or  white  fish  (all  salt  fish  appearing 
white  from  the  crvstallizations  upon  them)  is  an  old  coat 
of  arms.  As  the  bearings  of  the  familv  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  were  three 
white  luces,  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  Shallow  Shake- 
speare satirized  that  gentleman.  See  the  Life  of  Shoke- 
wpeaie,  YoL  L  The  luce  is  the  pike.  This  passage  has 
been  thought  exceedinglv  obscure  by  many  editors  and 
commentators  ;  cmd  read  by  the  light  of  their  explanations, 
(an  examination  of  which,  the  passage  is  quite  too  insig* 
VOL.  II.  T  (806) 
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nificant  to  woirant, )  it  certainly  is  so.  Farmer  at  fin>t  even 
suggested  that  the  latter  half  of  the  speech  should  be  given 
to  Hugh,  and  in  this  Malone  was  disposed  to  concur. 
What  was  thus  to  be  gained  it  is  imposable  to  see ;  and 
Farmer  finally  got  at  something  like  poor  ^Shallow's  cou- 
fiised  meaning,  which  was  also  more  nearly  approached  by 
Mr.  HaUiwell. 

p.  212.  •*  The  CouncU  shall  hear  it "  :  —  The  Ck>urt  of  the  Star 
Chamber*  with  which  Shallow  has  before  threatened  Fal- 
ttaj, 

"  Master  Gwrge  Page":  — In  the  original,  'Mastei 
ThomoM  Page ' ;  but  his  name  was  George,  as  we  find  by 
subsequent  passages. 

p.  213.  **  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  himdred  pounds  f "  -  - 
This  and  Shallow's  next  speech  are  assigned  to  Slender  in 
the  folio ;  but  as  errors  in  this  regard  are  not  rare  in  that 
volume,  as  the  proposition  was  noade  to  the  justice,  and  as 
in  the  third  speech  (assigned  to  him  in  the  folio,}  he  evi- 
dently continues  a  conversation,  Malone  and  the  editors  of 
his  school  were  right  in  giving  these  two  speeches  to  ShtU- 
low;  although  the  reason  assigned  by  Singer,  —  that  "  they 
are  much  more  characteristic  oif  Shallow  than  of  Slender,'* 
is  both  presuming  and  inadequate. 

"  **  Paob  appean  ai  a  window  ** :  —  There  are  hardly  any 
stage  directions  in  the  original  folio.  This  is  from  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632,  where  it  is  indicated  by  "  above"  It  was 
the  old  practice  to  take  a  look  at  people  who  sought  an  en- 
trance, before  admitting  or  going  out  to  them. 

o.  21i.    he  was  outrun  on  Cottail'* :  —  Cotswold  downs 

in  Gloucestershire,  where,  as  Warton  pointed  out,  rural 
p;ames  and  sporting  took  place  annually.  Mr.  Halliwell 
mforms  us  Uiat  they  are  still  continued  at  Whitsuntide, 
although  they  have  much  deteriorated. 

"  M  'tis  your  fault " :  —  Gifford  has  shown  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Massinger,  vol.  11.  p.  98,  that  * fatdt '  was  andenHy 
used  in  the  sense  of  *  misfintune.' 

"       •*         but  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  "  :  —  This 

denial  of  having  added  insult  to  injury  has  much  the  air 
of  an  allusion  to  an  actual  occurrence,  and  adds  somewhat 
to  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  Shallow  is  a 
revengeful  satire  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  If  this  supposition 
be  wcSl  founded,  —  and  it  seems  to  be,  —  it  shows  that  the 
play  was  produced  before  1600,  unless  we  beUeve  Shake- 
speare to  have  been  capable  of  satirizing  the  dead ;  for  Sir 
"niomas  died  that  year, 
p.  216.    "  Patioa  verba  "  :  —  few  words. 
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p.  216.    «•  jcna  coney-oatching  nacals"  : — Cheats  and  iibai]>- 

en  were,  in  cant  phrase,  called  '  conev-oatchen.'  **  See, 
aee !  Jesu,  Jeeu  !  Impoetors,  connicatcners  !  *'  Mai8ton*8 
What  you  Will,  Act.  UI.  Sc.  1. 

"  «•  [They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  &c.] "  :  —  The  sentence 
in  brackets  is  from  the  quarto.  Falstaff'a  subsequent  ques- 
tioii  to  Pistol  about  picking  Slende/s  purse  makes  it  neces- 
sary. 

"  You  Banbury  cheese  " :  —  This  cheese  was  proverbially 
poor  and  thin. 

"  Mephostophilus  " :  —  A  familiar  spirit  in  the  old  story 
of  Dr.  Faustus.  Marlowe  had  made  the  name  popular, 
which  Goethe  has  since  made  immortal. 

[k  216.    «*          two  Edward  shovel-board*  "  : —  Shovel-board  is 

a  game  played  with  light  weights  shoved  along  a  smooth 
board.  See  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes^  and  Shakespeare's 
Scholar. 

It       («          tjiig  latten  bilbo  "  ;  —  Swords,  fiw  a  long  time, 

were  called  *  bilbos,'  from  the  great  reputation  of  those  made 
at  Bilboa.  Latten  was  a  mixed  metal  something  like 
brass,  but  softer. 

"       "  thy  labras  "  ;  —  thy  lips. 

"         Scarlet  and  John  "  :  —  Robin  Hood's  men. 

"       "  being  fap  "  ;  —  fuddled.  —  «•  Passed  the  careires,** 

was  a  technical  phrase  of  horsemanship,  which  is  used 
here  with  Bardolphian  vagueness. 

p.  217.    "          my  book  of  Sonf^a  and  SonneU  "  :  —  The  Earl  of 

Surrey's  Songes  and  Sonnettes  were  published  in  1657.  But 
Slender  may  have  been  thinking  ojf  a  collection  made  b* 
himself  from  varioiis  quarters. 

"  "  The  Book  of  Riddles  "  ;  —  This  book  was  publishe*!  as 
early  as  1675  ;  but  the  oldest,  and  the  only  copy  known, 
bears  date  1629,  and  is  in  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  library. 
Its  title,  which  Mr.  HalliweU  gives,  shows  why  Slender 
wanted  it  in  his  emergency.  The  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles, 
together  with  proper  Questions  and  Witty  Proverbs  to  makt 
pleasant  Pastime :  no  less  usefull  than  behovefuU  for  any 
Yong  Man  or  Child  to  know  if  he  be  quick  witted  or  no. 


"       "  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  "  : 

—  This  is  a  blunder  in  time,  which  Theobald  corrected  for 
Simple t  by  reading  "  afore  Martlemas"  ! 

pk  218.    •*         he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  coutUry  "  ;  —  "Were 

this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  uiiy  one  but  Slender y  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  in  his  count  ft*' 
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p.  218.    <*         upon  ftuiiiliAiitj  will  grow  more  eontmi**:  ^ 

Hub  18  the  reading  of  the  original ;  but  Theobald,  who  hai 
been  generally  fimowed,  changed  it  to  *  contempt.'  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  poor  Simple  was  thinking  of  his 
copy-book  adage.  Certamly  he  was;  and  upon  that  de- 
pmos  the  humor  of  the  passage,  which  is  partly  destroyed 
by  the  change  of  the  autnentic  text.  But  he  mistook  the 
word,  and  he  did  so  the  more  easily  because  *  content '  and 

*  contempt '  were  in  his  day  pronounced  alike ;  as  eren  yet 
we  call  a  *  comptroller '  a  *  controller,*  and  business  men  of 
the  old  school  write  *  accompt '  and  call  it  *  ocoounL*  To 
8ltnder*$  ear,  and  therefore  to  his  apprehension,  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  words.  See  Meamtn  for  Meemtre^ 
Act  II.  Sc.  i :  — 

«  our  oompell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  aooompt :" 

aiso  Love*$  Labour'a  Lost,  Act  L  So.  1,  where  the  shrewd 
Cottard  who  makes  no  blunders,  but  many  whimsical  and 
humorous  puns,  and  who  knows  what  is  in  Armado's  let- 
ter, says,  — 

**  Sir,  the  oontempU  thereof  are  oonceming  me : " 

the  pun  being  possible,  because  to  the  ear  there  was  nv 
difference  between  •  content '  and  •  oontempt.' 

p.  220.    **         a  Master  of  Fence" :  —  one  who  had  taken  a 

Master's  degree  in  the  art.  **  Three  osfMyt"  were  three 
hits,  or  vmu6t, 

II  <«  Sackerson  "  :  —  This  was  a  famous  bear,  which,  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  as  Malone  has  shown,  was  baited  at 
Paris  garden  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Ck)llier  says  he  belanged 
to  Henslow  &  Alleyn. 

"  ♦*  By  oook  and  pye  " ;  —  This  was  a  common  oath,  of  un- 
certain meaning.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  a  humororia 
allusion  to  the  common  tavern  sign  of  the  *  Cock  and  Pye ; ' 
and  also  to  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and 

*  pie,'  the  book  of  offices  in  the  Roman  Church. 

SoBini  m. 

p.  221.   my  buUy-rock  '* : —  i.  e.,  my  brave  dashing  fellow. 

See  Supplementary  Notes. 

p.  222.    "  froth,  and  lime  " : — The  folio  has  •«  live,"  an  easy 

typographical  error  for  *  lime,'  which  appears  in  the  quarto. 
lAme  was  put  in  sack  to  make  it  sparlde. 

"       **  Hungarian  wight "  :  —  The  quarto  has  •  Gon^ari- 

an ; '  and  this  has  been  generally  received  into  xhn  text  on 
the  strength  of  the  folloi^ing  line  :  — 
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•*  O  base  Gongarian  "wight  I  wQt  thou  the  distaff  widd  ?  " 
which  Steerens  professes  to  quote  from  **  an  old  bombast 
play»"  the  name  of  which  he  had  forgotten.  But  hit 
memory  in  such  matters  is  not  to  be  trusted,  except,  per- 
haps, when  he  is  not  opposing  the  authentic  folio. 

p.  222.  "  He  was  gotten  in  drink,"  &c. :  —  To  this  speech  of 
Nym'it  even  Mr.  Collier  cmd  Mr.  Knight  add,  from  the 
quarto,  **  His  mind  is  not  hen)ic,  and  there's  the  humour  of 
it."  With  what  propriety  this  is  retained  and  numberless 
other  passages  i'runi  the  same  tource  excluded,  it  is  difHcult 
to  discover ;  especially  as  the  speech  in  the  folio  does  not 
occur  in  the  quarto,  it  having  been  substituted  for  the  less 
humorous  and  characteristic  one  written  in  the  first  sketch 
of  the  play. 

"    a  mimtn*8  rest "  :  —  The  folio  has  •*  a  minute' $ 

rest : "  plainly  a  typographical  error,  as  Bennet  Langton 
■uggested.    FalaUtff^s  allusion  is  purely  musicaL 

'•'       •*  a Jtoo  "  ;  —  a  fig.    Piitol  knewthe  Italian  word ; 

and  had  he  not  used  it,  li^  would,  in  so  far,  have  ceased  ti) 
be  PittoL 

|i  228.    **  she  eatvee  "  :  —  That  is,  •  she  makes  me  a  sign  of 

inteUigence  and  favor.'  Thus  in  A  very  Wonum,  among 
the  Characters  published  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Wife. 
<*  Her  lightneese  gets  her  to  swim  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
where  her  wrie  tittle  finger  bewraies  carving ;  her  neigh- 
bours at  the  latter  end  know  they  are  welcome,  and  for 
that  puipose  she  quencheth  her  thire^."  Sig.  £  3.  Ed. 
1632.  See  also  littleton's  Latin  English  Lexicon,  1675. 
**  A  Carver :  —  chironomus."  '*  Chironomus  :  —  One  thai 
uteth  apish  motion*  with  hie  hands"  **  Chironomia  :  —  A 
kind  of  gesture  with  the  hands,  either  in  dancing,  carving  of 
WMOt  or  pleading,**  ftc,  &c  Capell,  Z.  Jackson,  and  Bu. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  changed  the  word  to  *  craves.' 

"  •<  He  hath  studied  her  well  and  translated  her  wiU" :  — 
The  folio  haf*  «« iwfl,"  and  the  quarto  **weU,"  in  both  in- 
stances. Theobald,  Malone,  Steevens,  and  others  follow 
the  latter ;  CoUier,  Knight,  and  others,  the  former.  The 
reading  above  is  given,  not  on  the  absurd  principle  of  mak- 
ing a  text  by  going  between  two  authorities,  but  because 
it  alone  expresses  PistoTs  meaning  ;  and  the  supposition 
of  the  easy  typographical  error  is  warranted  by  the  di£agree- 
ment  of  tne  old  copes. 

'       <*         he  hath  a  legion  of  angele  " :  —  The  quarto  haf 

**  she  hath  legions"    Angels  were  gold  coins. 

**  judicious  anIiiKif  "  : — glances.  She  <  made  eyes 

at  him. 
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p.  223.    «<  I       be  cheater"  :  —  escheater. 

p.  224.    "          the  humour  of  the  age  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "the 

honour  of  the  age ;  '*  but  NynCt  continual  talk  to  Faittajf 
alout  •  humour,'  and  the  foequency  with  which  the  words 
are  misprinted  for  each  other  in  old  hooka,  warrant  the 
adoption  of  •  humoiu*  *  from  the  quarto.  It  is  difficult  to 
•ee  how  "French  thrift  •  .  .  and  skirted  page"  were  the 
honour  of  the  age,  though  they  were  its  humour. 

•«  gourd,  and  fidlam  "  —  "  high  and  low** :  —  These, 

as  Warburton  pointed  out,  were  cant  terms  for  false  dice. 

"       **  Tester  Til  have    :  —  sixpence. 

•«  1  have  operations  [in  my  head]  ** :  —  The  words  in 
brackets,  which  seem  necessary  to  the  sense,  are  only  in  the 
quarto. 

"       «♦  this  love  to  Page  " :—  The  folio  has  **Ford  "  here 

and  <*  Page  "  below  in  PistoVs  speech  ;  erroneously,  as  the 
event  shows,  Act  n.  Sc.  1. 

"       •*          the  revolt  of  mine  "  ;  —  •  My  revolt,*  of  course. 

Steevens  proposed  "  revolt  of  mien,*  and  Malone  "  that  re- 
volt of  mten,"  referring  to  *  yeUowness,'  or  jealousy. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  22(i«    **  an  old  abusing  "  :  —  *  Old '  was  formerly  used  as 

an  augmentative,  by  the  same  sort  of  folk  who  now  use  it 
in  a  derogatory  sense. 

"       "  we'll  have  a  posset  for*t  soon  at  night" :  —  ♦  Soon 

at'  was  a  phrase  used  with  a  meaning  w'nich  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  express.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  signify 
•  surely,'  or  *  without  let  or  lundrance,'  which  is,  probably, 
the  radical  meaning  of  « soon.'  See  Richardson's  Diction- 
ary. "  Soon  at  five  o'clock,"  occurs  in  The  Comedy  of  Er^ 
ton.  Act  I.  Sc.  2  ;  and  "  I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night," 
in  Henry  /F.,  Part  II.,  Act  V.  Sc.  5  ;  «» Come  to  me  soone 
at  night,"  is  found  once  in  the  folio  and  three  or  four  times 
in  the  first  sketch  of  this  comedy ;  and  Marston,  Shake- 
q;)eare's  contemporary,  has  these  two  instances  of  it,  — 
"  O  wee  will  mount  in  triumph  :  soone  at  night 
Be  set  his  head  up." . 

Antonio  and  MelUda,  Part  I.,  Act  HL 
**  Gentlemen,  as  yet  I  can  but  thanke  you ;  but  I  must 
bee  trusted  for  my  ordinary  soone  at  night." 

What  you  WiUy  Act  V.  8c  1. 

«•  a  c«*w-colour'd  beard  "  :  —  In  the  folio  we  have 

CsMM-colour'd ;  "  in  the  quarto,  **  KotM-o^lored '  twice 
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—  a  mere  variation  of  orthography,  as  Mrs.  Qmekh^t  um 
of  «« toAay-coloredt"  as  an  equivalent,  in  the  quarto,  diows ; 
but  some  editors  fancifully  suppose  that  Slende/a  beard  was 
compared  by  his  servant  to  that  of  Cain  in  the  old  tapestries. 

pb  226,    **  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  "  :  —  Evtary  one 

knows  that  •  tall '  meant  *  stout,'  « powerful ; '  and  yet 
editors  have  thought  it  needful  to  explain  and  befog  this 
very  clear  and  expressive  phrase,  which  means  •  able-bodied 
and  active,*  not  *  bold '  or  '  courageous,'  as  they  would 
have  it.  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  most  lucid  of  writers,  uses  a 
phrase  in  effect  identic^  with  it,  as  he  would  any  other. 
"  The  youth  was  attended  by  a  picked  body-guard  com- 
posed of  his  own  cousins,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and 
good  men  of  their  hands."  Hist,  of  Enff.,  Vol.  III.,  chap, 
xiii.,  p.  330. 

p.  226.  **  Rug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master.  [Exit  '* :  — 
In  the  folio  neither  exits  nor  entrances  are  indicated,  and 
in  all  previous  editions  Rugby  has  been  kept  on  the  stage 
until  he  goes  out  with  Dr,  Caius.  But  it  is  plain  that  after 
warning  his  fellow-servant,  he  runs  directly  out  again  to 
avoid  his  master's  wTath  ;  for  the  Doctot't  after  being  in  the 
room  some  moments  and  having  been  left  by  Mrs,  Quickly^ 
while  she  goes  to  the  closet,  cries  out  on  her  return,  Vere 
is  dat  knave  Rugabie  :  "  and  Mrs,  Quickly  then  summons 
the  man,  by  calling  "  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  !  *'  He 
then  enters.  Her  **  What,  John,"  &c.,  as  Caitu  is  about  to 
enter,  is  of  c<.»iu^  intended  for  the  master,  not  the  man. 

p.  226.    **  We  shall  all  be  shent  *' :  —  punished,  roughly  treated : 

as  in  Shenstone's  iSchoolmistresSt  — 
"  And  often  times  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair  or  task  unconn'd  are  sorely  shent." 

'       "  tin  hoitier  verd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box  " :  —  In  the 

old  copies  the  French  in  this  play,  as  in  all  the  others,  Lb 
much  corrupted.  Shakespeare's  close  observation,  and  his 
knowledge  of  even  the  most  delicate  peculiarities  of  that 
tongue,  are  shown  by  his  indication  of  the  scarcely  heard 
terminal  or  interjected  vowel  which  the  Frenchman  adds 
to  certain  consonants  in  certain  situations :  thus,  —  green- 
a-box,"  "you  tcU-a  me,"  &c.,  &c.  In  conformity  with 
Shakespeare's  obvious  intention,  and  with  the  habit  of  the 
actor  who  played  Caius ^  (as  indicated  by  the  quarto,)  Rugby 
IB  given  Rugabie  in  the  text.  Similar  corrections  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  printei-s  of  the  first  folio  in  other  passages  have 
necessarily  been  made  in  all  previous  editions. 

**Caius.    You  are  John  Rugabie,  and  you  are  Jick 
Kogue-by  "  :  —  Those  who  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
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bvoken  English  of  Frenchmen  need  not  be  told  that  Dr. 
Caitu  would  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  Rugby* 9  name 
like  *  rogue ; '  and  so,  when  his  servant  (after  the  fashion 
of  servants  in  such  scenes  off  and  on  the  stage)  appears 
instantly  on  Mrt,  Quickly* $  summons,  the  Doctor  is  tempted 
to  a  bit  of  punning  satire,  and  tells  1dm  that  he  is  not  only 
John  RugSy,  but  Jcusk  Rogue-by.  Mr.  Halliwell  remarks, 
with  reason,  that  the  text  as  usually  printed  —  **  *  You  are 
John  Rugby,  and  you  toe  Jctck  Rugby' — is  almost'*  (he 
might  have  said,  quite)  **  without  meaning ; "  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  exactly  appreciated  the  Doctor'*  joke. 
The  quarto,  in  which  the  man  enters  instantly  upon  the 
Doctor'i  smnmons,  gives  in  this  passage  **You  are  John 
Ruga^,  and  you  are  Jack  Rug^."  In  other  places — 
"Rugabis  and  'Rogoby,  *  Jack'  is  the  Doctor**  favorite  q>i- 
thet  of  contempt. 

|i.  228.    <*  what,  the  good  year  !'*  —  A  common  exclamation 

of  surprise  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

p.  229.    "  1*  fidth,  that  we  will —  So  the  authentic  text ; 

but  Mr.  Halliwell,  relying  on  an  old  MS.  copy  of  this  play, 
(which  Mr.  Collier  suspects  to  be  a  transcript  from  the  sec- 
ond folio,  with  certain  variations,)  corrects  Mr*,  Qxtiekly** 
phraseology,  and  reads  **  that  /  wilL" 


ACT  SECOND. 
Somrs  I. 

p.  ^30»  »<  What  one  imweighed  behaviour  "  :  —  There  was  no 
commoner  or  easier  misprint  than  *  an '  for  <  on«,'  when  the 
latter  was  so  often  written  ♦  o  n,*  (See  Note  to  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  Act.  11.  Sc.  1) ;  and  therefore  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  reading,  with  Capell,  *<  one  unweighed 
behaviour"  instead  of  "a»  unweighed  behaviour."  The 
expression  **pick'd  out"  confirms  this  reading,  in  fKt, 
requires  it. 

p.  231.    "  for  the  putting  down  of  men  "  :  —  This  is  the 

text  of  the  authentic  fol^,  and  the  passage  do»  not  occur 
in  the  quarto.  But  Theobald,  having  found  **  I  shall  trust 
fiit  men  the  worse "  in  that  copy,  read  "  fat  men  "  here, 
and  has  been  followed,  for  the  reason  that  Mr*.  Fage  would 
not  wish  to  put  down  the  whole  male  sex  because  a  &t 
man  had  offered  her  an  afiront."  But  she  plainly  has  the 
whole  sex  in  her  mind ;  for  directly  after  she  says,  *<I  will 
find  you  t^-enty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man." 

*'       '<Th««e  knights  will  hack;  and  so  thou  should'st  not 
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oftar  ihs  articl§  of  thy  gentry  " : — King  James  made  lu^^^ 
hood  common ;  and  to  Mrt.  Pitge  sa js  to  her  goMip,  *  Thii 
knighthood  will  become  hackneyed,  and  so  thou  alioiddst 
not  thus  change  the  nature  of  thy  claim  to  gentry.'  Mrs. 
Page  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman^  an  armiger*  See  Note 
on  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

P.2S2.   keep  jifaM  together  " :  —  Mason  suggested  **  kee^ 

pace," 

"  Oreen  Sleeve*  ** :  —  An  old  popular  ballad  air , 

Urely,  though  in  the  minor  key.  It  is  sometimes  heard 
nowadays.  The  words  which  gave  it  its  name  are  lost ; 
but  we  know  that  they  would  now  be  considered  indecent, 
p.  293.  O,  tAo^  my  husband  saw  this  letter !"  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio :  the  quarto  has,  **  O  Lord,  if  my  husband 
saw,"  &C. ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  latter  must  be  cor- 
rect, because  Mrt.  Ford,  who  with  her  next  breath  tells 
Mr9,  Page  that  she  is  **  the  happier  wonum "  because  her 
husband  is  not  iealous,  would  hardly  wish  that  her  own 
husband  might  have  food  to  keep  his  jealousy  alive.  But 
when  we  remember  Mrt.  ForcTi  character,  and  that  after 
FaUtaff  is  carried  out  in  the  buck-basket  she  says,  I 
know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that  my  husband  lb 
deceived  or  Sir  John ;  *'  that  she  immediately  takes  measures 
to  deceive  her  good  man  yet  again ;  and  that  when  these 
are  successful  it  is  Mn.  Page  who  proposes  the  confession 
which  is  **  to  scrape  the  figures "  out  of  FortTt  brains,  we 
must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  authentic  text,  and  attrib- 
ute lfr».  For<r$  wish  to  mingled  merriment  and  malice. 

"       **  a  curtail  dog  "  :  —  a  dog  without  a  tail,  and  so»  worth- 
less. 

"       "  the  gally-mawfiry  "  :  —  Baret,  1680,  defines  this 

word  as  a  *  hotch-potch.'  Pistol  may  mean  by  it  *  the  whole 
sex ; '  but  if  not,  he  was  not  alone  in  applying  it  to  an  in- 
dividual :  "  Nay,  He  show  him  better  mettal  than  ere  the 
gallemawfrey  his  father  used."  Marston's  Insatiate  Count' 
ess,  Act  I. 

p.  23i.  **  Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense  ** :  —  Johnson  and 
the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  would  give  this 
line  to  Nym,  and  they  are  followed  by  Singer.  But  the 
change  is  needless.  Pistol  tells  Page  that  Nym,  who  is 
talking  to  him,  speaks  the  truth.  Nym  evidently  continues . 
a  conversation  —  **And  this  is  true,"  &c 

"       «•  frights  English  ** :  —  The  qiiarto  has  •  humour,* 

"       "  a  Catalan  " ; — That  is,  a  Chinese,  a  sharper :  the 

natives  of  that  country  having  been  £unous  cheats  time  out 
of  nxind. 

t2 
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n.  236.  **  Ford,  None,  I  protest "  :  —  This  speech  is  wrongly 
printed  as  ShaUow't  in  the  original  folio.  The  error  was 
corrected  by  Southeme  in  the  folio  of  1685. 

'        "  tell  him  my  name  is  Brook  ** :  —  In  the  folio  this 

name  is  inrariably  printed  Brooms,  often  as  it  occurs,  which 
makes  it  plain  that  it  is  not  a  misprint  for  Brook,  the  name 
given  in  the  quarto.  But  Falttaff'i  joke  in  the  next  Scene, 
**  Such  Brooks  [folio,  Broomes]  are  welcome  to  me  that 
o'erflow  such -liquor,"  showed  that  there  was  an  error  some- 
where, and  *  Bfiok '  was  necessarily  taken  from  the  quarto. 
The  mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
CoUier's  folio  of  1632,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Broome  '* 
was  a  misprint  —  and  an  easy  one  —  for  *  Bourne^  *  a  riv- 
ulet.' But  as  the  world  has  an  attachment  for  Matter 
Brooke  he  must  not  be  ousted  from  the  place  which  he  fills 
•o  acceptably,  and  to  which  he  has  title  by  long  adverse 
possession. 

"  "  Will  you  go,  Minheertt  **  —  The  folio  has  the  incom- 
pehensible  combination  of  letters,  An  heirea.*'  The  word 
m  the  text  was  suggested  by  Theobald,  without  comment, 
and  silently  adopted  by  Hanmer.  The  conjecture  is  happy, 
not  only  because  it  conforms  to  the  trace  of  the  letters  in 
the  origiiial,  but  because  the  Hott  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  catch  the  word  from  his  German  guests.  Warburton 
announced  that  "  we  should  read  on  heirs ; "  Steevens  pro- 
posed *  on  hearts  *  and  *  on  heroes ; '  Malone,  *  a/nd  hear  us ;  * 
Boaden,  *  cavaliers ;  *  and  Knight,  *  on  Herrs.' 

p.  237.   than  [see  them]  fight"  :  — The  words  in  brackets, 

which  seem  necessary  to  tibe  sense,  were  supplied  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  They  are  quite  surely  what  is  tech- 
nically called  an  *  out  *  in  the  original  text. 

"   on  his  wife's  Jidelity  "  ; — The  folio  has «'  his  wife's 

fraiUy**  But  Mrs,  Page  was  not  frail,  neither  did  Ford 
suspect  that  she  was ;  and  Page  stood  not  in  any  sense 
whatever  upon  her  frailty,  but  her  truth.  ♦*  She  was  in 
his  company  at  Page's  house  "  plainly  refers  to  Mrs,  Ford, 
llieobald  read  *fe(diy ; '  but  that  hardly  expresses  the  sort 
of  faithfulness  df  whl(^  Ford  speaks. 

SCBNB  H. 

«•  Which  I  with  sword  \%'ill  open  "  :  —  This  line  and  the 
one  before  it  are,  substituted  for  "  1  will  retort  the  sum  in 
equipage  "  in  the  first  sketch ;  and  most  editors  have  re- 
tained it —  Mr.  Halliwell,  on  the  ground  that  the  restora- 
tion is  "  warranted  by  Falstaffs  reply."  But  the  knight 
is  in  such  a  temper  that  he  would  go  on  —  "not  a  pemiy," 
whatever  might  be  said  by  Pistol. 
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pb  238.  •*  A  short  knife  and  a  throng: —  to  your  mauior  of  Pidtt- 
hatch  "  ; — That  ifi,  go  to  cutting  pfuraes  in  crowds.  Pickt- 
hatch  was  a  place  of  vile  repute,  (in  Trumbull  Street,  Cow 
Cross,  ClerkenweU,  Mr.  Singer  says,)  where  attach  of 
bullies  made  a  piekt-hatch,  or  a  half  door  armed  with 
qtikes,  a  necessary  defence. 

"  "I,  ay,  I  myself"  :  — This  passage  is  of  course  printed 
in  the  folio,  I,  /,  I  myself,"  the  word  *  ay '  being  there 
always  printed  *  /,'  which  has  led  to  the  tame  trebling  of 
the  pronoun  in  previous  editions,  instead  of  the  humor- 
ous inteijection  of  the  affirmative  particle. 

//       «          your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  buU-baiting 

oaths "  :  —  See  Marstou's  Antonio  and  MeOida^  Part  1, 
Act  V. :  **  I  am  not  as  well  knowne  by  my  wit  as  an  ale- 
house by  a  red  lattice."  The  folio  reads,  **  bold  beating.** 
The  needful  correction  was  made  by  Hanmer,  and  is  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Dyce. 

p.  289.  Well,  one  Mistress  Ford "  :  —  The  iblio  has  •  on.' 
Douce  pointed  out  the  error,  which  has,  nevertheless,  been 
allowed  to  stand.  See  Note  on  Two  Oentlemm  of  Verona, 
Act  n.  Sc.  1. 

"  Ood  bless  them  " :  — The  folio  gives  •  Heaven;*  but  the 
quarto,  publiahed  before  the  statute  of  3  Jac  agamst  the 
use  of  the  sacred  name  on  the  stage,  gives  us  the  word 
which  Shakespeare  wrote. 

"   nay,  which  is  more,  pennoners  "  ; —  The  band  of 

Gentlemen  Pensioners,  whose  costume  was  magnificent. 

p.  240.    "  a  very  Jrampold  life  " :  —  unquiet,  turbident. 

"       "  has  Ford's  wife,  and  Page's  wife  " :  —  The  quarto 

reads  *  have,'  and  thus  gives  some  warrant  for  changing  the 
text  to  a  modem  concord.  But  usage  on  this  point  wris 
variable  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  2^1.   of  all  loves  " :  —  A  pretty  little  ac^uration,  mean- 
ing •  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  lovable.' 

"       "          a  nayiDord "  ;  —  a  watchword,  a  sort  of  oomi- 

tersigu. 

"  up  with  your  Jightt** : —  See  Coles'  Eng.  Die 

1677  :  *•  coverts ;  any  place  where  men  may  stand  unseen, 
and  use  their  amis  in  a  ship."  Hammocks  placed  in  net- 
tings are  used  nowadays. 

pb  242.    •*  a  m?ming's  draught  of  sack  "  :  —  Such  present! 

of  wine  were  common  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

'   go  to;  mal**  —  An  Italian  adverb  of  enoouragd* 

ment,  or  exultation,  common  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
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p.  241.    «  take  all,  or  half :  — Mr.  Collier's  fi>lio  of  1^2 

needlesBly  reads  « take  Ao^  or  o/Z." 

p.  244.    •*          you  are  a  gentleman,"  ftc. :  —  In  this  speech 

Ford  treats  FaMaff  to  a  little  Euphuism  with  his  fli^tery 

p^246.    •*  I  wiU  o^yrooote  Aw  1  will  add  to  his 

titles.  Heraldic 

**       *<  ir»^to/-cuckold  *' :  —  **  To  call  a  man  a  cuckold 

was  not  an  ecclesiastical  slander;  but  wittd  was;  for  it 
imports  a  knowledge  of  and  consent  to  his  wife's  adultery." 
Chief  Justice  Holt. 

SOBNB  UL 

p.  248.   thy  montamJt "  :  —  A  ftnoing  term,  as  are  those 

which  precede  it. 

 a  Castilian,  King  Urinal "  :  —  The  Hott,  counting 

on  the  DooUn^B  ignorance,  calls  him  a  Castilian,  which  in 
Shakespeare's  time  was  a  term  of  reproach.  Those  who 
would  understand  many  of  the  jolly  publican's  jokes  on 
his  medical  friend  must  remember  the  cud  medical  practice 
of  examining  the  water  of  a  patient. 

"       •*  a  [word,]  Monsieur  Mock- water  "  :  —  The  neces- 
sary word  in  bradiets  is  in  the  quarto,  but  not  in  the  folio. 

p.  240.  «•  Cried  game,  said  I  well  T'  —  This  phrase  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  passage  is  almost 
universally  supposed  to  be  corrupted ;  and  the  only  plausi- 
ble emendation  suggested  is  Douce' s,  who  would  have  read 
**  Cried  /  cum  t*'  L  e..  Have  I  given  you  a  right  direction  } 
But  as  the  folio,  and  the  original  quarto,  and  the  quartos 
of  1619  and  1630  have  not  only  the  same  words,  but  hare 
them  connected  with  a  hyphen,  it  seems  that  *  cried  game ' 
is  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Doctor,  and  that  the  inteijection 
of  the  pronoun  and  the  change  of  <*  game  "  for  *  aim '  can- 
not be  permitted.  *  Tried  game  *  and  •  Dried  game'  have 
been  proposed,  and  even  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
'*  Curds  and  cream  "  /  Mr.  Verplanck  well  remarks  ou  this 
passage,  "The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  phrase  haTing 
been  merely  colloquial,  and  not  preserved  m  books,  is  so 
obsolete  that  the  meaning  can  only  be  guesBed  at." 


ACT  THIRD. 

SCBNB  I. 

p.  250.   the  Ps«y-ward  " :  —  It  is  not  known  to  wnat 

locality  this  phrase,  spelled  *  PitHe'inad*  in  the  original, 
refiers 
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p.  250.    "  his  kiiaTe'8  oottard  "  •  —  head. 

"  To  thaUow rivers"  &c. :  —  These  lix^  are  from  a  poem 
printed  in  the  Passionate  Pilffrim,  lo99,  as  Shakespeare's, 
and  in  England's  Helicon,  1600,  as  Marlowe's,  to  whom 
it  undoubtedly  belongs,  as  good  Izaak  Walton  tells  us. 
Sir  Huffht  in  his  agitation,  misquotes  them,  and  mingles 
with  them  a  line  from  the  old  metrical  version  of  the 
137th  Psalm —  "  VThen  as  we  sate  in  Babylon." 

p»  863.    "  [for  missing  your  meetings,  &c] " : — These  worda 

in  brackets  are  from  the  quarto.  They  are  necessary  to  Dr. 
Cuius*  next  speech. 

"       "  GualUa  and  Gaul "  : — The  words  of  the  folio  are  "  Gal- 
Ua  and  Gaule,"  those  of  the  quarto  **  Gawle  and  Gawlia." 
Hanmer  suggested  **  Gallia  and  IVaUia,'*  and  Mr.  Collier 
,         gives  **  Gallia  and  Guallia ; "  both  great  and  needless  deri- 
ations  from  the  authentic  text. 

'f  •*  FGive  me  thy  hand,  terrestnal ;  so :  ] "  —  These  words, 
acdaentally  omitted  in  the  folio,  are  foimd  in  the  quarto. 

ScKXB  n. 

p.  856.   shoot  point-blank  twehe  score : "  —  Although  b  j 

the  oonstniotion  this  means  twelve  score  miles,  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  explained  that  Ford  means  twelve  score 
jrards.  That  was  the  usual  distance  for  long-bow  shoot- 
ing; and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  archery  grouidi 

•  yards '  was  dropped. 

"       «♦  shall  cry  aim  "  :  —  to  encourage  —  a  phrase  of 

the  archery  field. 

p.  266.  •*  — -  *tis  in  his  buttons  " :  —  Evidently  an  equivalent 
to  the  phrase,  *  'tis  in  his  breeches ' ;  but  attempts  both 
needless  and  fritile  have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  a 
custom  of  divining  the  success  of  love  by  means  of  the 
flower  called  *  bachelor's  buttons.' 

soEKB  m. 

p.  267.   the  whitsters  "  :  —  L  e.,  trAito-sters,  bleachers. 

p.  268.    «*          my  eyas-musket  !  "  —  We  all  know  that  an 

<  eyas '  is  a  yoimg  hawk ;  and  Warburton  pointed  out  that 

*  muricet'  is  from  the  Italian  **  musehetto"  —  a  diminutive 
qpecies  of  hawk. 

"  «*  Jack-o'-Lent "  :  —  A  puppet,  the  use  of  which  appean 
in  these  lines  from  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  lY. 
Sc.  2:  — 

**  on  an  Ash-we'nesday 
Where  thou  didst  stand  sixe  weekes  the  Jack  of  Lent 
"FfT  boyes  to  hoorle,  three  throwes  a  penny,  at  thee." 
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p.  268.  «<  Have  I  caught  thee/'  &c  :  —  FoZrtq^  makes  tue  of  the 
first  line  of  the  second  song  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  AstrO' 
phel  and  Stella :  — 

"  Have  I  caught  my  heayenly  jewel 
Teaching  sleep  most  £Eur  to  be !  " 

p.  269,    ««  arched  beauty  ef  the  brow"  :  —  The  quarto  has 

arched  bent.*' 

"   the  ship'iket  the  tire-wi/tan<  " ;  —  The  ship-tiie 

was  a  headdress  flaunting  with  ribbons,  as  a  ship  with 
streamers.  It  has  been  more  than  needlessly  proposed  to 
read  « tiie'vailatit,*  *  tke-volant,*  and  *  tXK-vehet,'  feir  "  tire- 
valiant."   The  quarto  has  ♦  txre-vellet.* 

' '       •*  [By  the  Lord]  ** :  —  Omitted  from  the  folio  on  account 
of  the  statute  of  3  Jac,  before  mentioned. 

"       *•          smell  like  Bueklersbury  "  ;  —  In  Bucklenbuxy 

were  apothecaries'  shops  where  simples  were  sold. 

"       **  the  Cotm^-gate  ** :  —  The  Coiuiter  was  a  prison 

"       "  the  reek  of  a  lime  Atff  "  ;  —  Thus  both  folio  ana 

quarto,  which  the  editors  have  hitherto  changed  to  "  lime 
kiln,**  Mr.  HliUiwell  speaks  of  « kill'  as  archaic.  It  is  in 
common  use  in  America.  Mr.  H.  also  speaks  of  truckle 
beds  as  among  the  things  that  were  1 

p.  260.    "          behind  the  arrae  ** :  —  Tapestry,  first  made  at 

Arras  in  France,  was  hung  from  the  unplastered  walls  of 
our  ancestors'  rooms,  upon  tenter-hooks.  It  was  a  com- 
fortable and  a  —  convenient  fashion. 

p. 261.  "I  love  thee": — The  quarto  adds,  "pnd  none  but 
thee,"  —  words  which  have  almost  universally  been  re- 
tained by  editors ;  but,  as  Mr.  Collier  asks,  if  they  are  to 
be  included,  why  reject  any  part  of  that  edition  ? 

"   Where's  the  cowl-staff  f  look,  how  you  drumble  " :  — 

John  Florio  defines  Bi-coUo^  '*  a  cowle-sta^,  to  carie  behind 
and  before  with,  as  they  use  in  Italy  to  carry  two  buckets 
at  once."    To  drumble,  is  to  drone  lazily  arouni. 

p.  262.  •«  now  tmcape  "  ;  —  To  « imcape  *  a  fox,  was  to  un- 
earth him. 

"       ♦«         what  was  in  the  basket "  :  —  The  original  has 

" who"  which  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  •  what,'  as  Ritson 
pointed  out.  Ford  not  having  suspected  that  any  nerson 
was  in  the  basket.  Indeed,  the  company  generally  do  not 
bear  him  ask  any  such  question  at  all ;  but  Falstaff  after- 
wards says,  (Sc.  6,)  that  Ford  asked  the  servants  *'  once  o» 
twice  what  they  had  in  the  basket." 
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Scene  IV. 

p.  266.    "  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  "  :  —  Equal  to  about 

fiitc-en  hundred  pounds,  or  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  now,  —  or  rather  before  the  gold  of  California  and 
Australia  vtbs  discovered. 

p.  266.    "  come  cut  and  lofiff-tail "  ;  —  This  phrase  has  been 

explained  to  mean  *  persons  of  every  degree,'  (compared  to 
long  and  short  tailed  dogs  or  horses,)  —  a  sense  in  which  it 
was  undoubtedly  used  ;  but  in  its  present  connection  with 
Slenders  declaration,  that  he  would  maintain  his  mistrese 
*♦  like  a  gentlewoman,"  "imder  the  degree  [of  the  wife]  of 
a  squire,"  1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  existence  of  the 
slang  phrase  produced  a  misprint,  and  that  we  should  read 
•*  cotai  cut  and  long  tail : "  —  as  in  Eastward  Hoe,  by  Chap- 
man, Jonson,  and  Marston,  we  have,  *'  So  I  have  onely 
two  daughters  ....  The  one  must  be  ladyfied,  fbisooth, 
and  be  attir'd  just  to  the  court  cut  and  long  tail"  But  as 
the  text  of  the  original  has  a  clear  meaning,  I  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  change  it. 

"       •*  happy  man  be  his  dole  "  :  —  An  obsolete  phrase, 

meaning  *  let  ms  lot,  [that  which  is  doled  to  him]  be  nappy  * 

Scene  V. 

p.  269.   a  posset  of  sack"  :  — The  old  copies  have  «•  a 

pottle,**  which  has  been  hitherto  received  without  question, 
although  clearly  a  misprint  for  a  poflet."  See  Note  on 
"sherris  sack."    2  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

p.  270.  «*  And  [hoxc]  sped  you,  sir  ? "  —  The  folio  has  only  «« And 
sped  you,  sir  ? "  and  some  editors  make  no  change,  for  the 
reason  that  "sped"  in  itself  is  sufficient.  It  is  sufficient 
for  a  question ;  but  not  for  one  which  admits  '*  very  iU- 
favouredly  "  as  an  answer,  llius,  *•  Have  they  not  sped  ? 
Have  they  not  divided  the  prey?"  Judges  v.  30.  The 
quarto  gives  us  the  text. 

p.  271.    "          m  her  invention":  —  The  quarto  has  «by,' 

which  has  been  generally  adopted.  But  the  change  is  worse 
than  neodlrss ;  for  it  was  not  bg  **  Ford's  wife's  [supposed] 
distraction,"  but  in  it,  that  Faistaff  was  conveyed  into  the 
buck-basket,  and  "  in  her  [Mrs.  Pages]  invention "  suits 
with  the  use  of  prepositions  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

f        "  JBy  the  Ix)rd]  "  :  —  Omitted  from  the  folio,  as  before. 

p.  278.    "  horns  to  make  me  mad  "  :  —  The  folio  has  «*  one,** 

plainly  a  mistake  for  •me,*  as  Mr.  Dyce  poivted  out.  Thf 
misprint  is  common. 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

SOEICB  I. 

pb  275.    **  the  numben  of  the  ffenden"  :  —  Can  there  be  a 

doubt,  oonffldering  the  spirit  of  the  Scene,  that  Shakespeare, 
as  he  wrote   thy  cases,"  wrote  also  **  thy  genders  "  i 

«         qtd^  gwB,  quod*' : — Most  editors  have  changed 

the  orthography  by  substituting  •  A  *  for  « qu.'  This  u 
inadmissible,  although  that  pronunciation  is,  of  ooune, 
necessary.  Such,  however,  was  the  pronunciation  of  •  ^  * 
in  Shakespeare's  day.  See  Note  on  *  quote,'  Two  Oentie^ 
mm  of  Verona^  Act  ll.  Sc.  4. 

"       •«  a  good  jp«V™^ary  "  J — Sprack,Le.,  —  ready, 

alert. 

ScENB  n. 

276.    "  his  old  htnet  '* :  —  lunacy,  freniy.   The  folio  has 

« lines"  the  quarto  **  vein :  **  it  is  possible  that  the  former  is 
a  misprint  for  the  latter.  The  text  is  the  happy  conjecture 
of  Theobald,  the  word  being  twice  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  same  sense,  and  in  one  of  these  instances  (TVoihu  and 
Cresaidot  Act  II.  Sc.  3,)  the  same  typographical  error  hav- 
ing occurred.  Mr.  Knight  retains  "lines"  as  meaning 
<  humours,'  *  courses ; '  and  Mr.  Halliwell  does  the  same, 
regarding  *  lines'  and  *  lunes'  as  the  same  word  differently 
speUed! 

*'  "  Peer  out,  peer  out!"  —  Poor  Ford  is  thinking  of  a 
rhyme  sung  by  children  to  get  a  snail  to  thrust  out  hit 
hcnns. 

"  Peer  out,  peer  out,  peer  out  of  yoiw  hole, 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  as  block  as  a  coaL" 

p.  278.      If  you  go  out,"  &c. :  —  In  the  foho  this  speech  is  as 
signed  to  Mrt,  Ford,  to  whom  it  clearly  cannot  belong.  In 
the  sketch  it  is  Mri.  Page  who  warns  FaUtaffoi  his  dan- 
ger.  Malone  restored  the  speech  to  her. 

•*  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford  " :  —  Called  "  Gillian 

of  Brentford  "  in  the  quarto.  She  seems  to  have  been  an 
actual  personage,  and,  iirom  co  itemporary  anecdotes  of  her, 
to  have  had  the  reputation  of  a  witch.  See  Dodsley's  Oid 
Plays,  Vol.  rX.,  p.  16.    Mr.  Collier's  ed.,  1825. 

"        "  her  thrum* d  hat  "  :  —  A  thrummed  hat  was  made 

of  weaver's  thrums. 

p.  279     •*  we  cannot  misuse  him  enough  "  :  —  The  original 
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folio  omits  <  him '  evidently  by  acddent.  It  was  inserted 
in  tLe  folio  of  1632. 

p.  279.  *•  Youth  in  a  basket !  "  —  Malone  having  found  •*  Tou 
youth  in  a  basket,  come  ctd  here  /"in  another  part  of  the 
corresponding  Scene  in  the  sketch,  foisted  it  into  the  text  in 
this  passage ;  and  it  even  appears  in  Mr.  Singer's  last  edi- 
tion ! 

"       ««  there's  a  knot,  a  ffinff  "  :  —  a  gang. 

p.  281.    "  his  wife's  lemon  ** :  —  a  lover  of  either  sex,  though 

generally  the  female. 
'       •«  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman  "  :  —  The  origi- 
nal omits  *  not,'  which  was  first  inserted  in  the  folio  of 
1632. 

"       "  —  you  ronyon  / "  —  From  the  French  roffne, « a  scab.' 

p.  282.    "         fee  simple —  fine  and  recovery  —  waste  "  :  —  It 

is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  are  law  terms,  the  first 
expressing,  as  BitBon  says,  the  largest  estate,  and  the  second 
the  stiongest  assurance  known  to  English  law. 

SoENB  ni. 

p.  288.  **  Sir,  the  Germans  desire,"  &c. :  —  The  first  folio  has, 
"  the  Germans  desires ;  "  and,  just  after,  Ay,  sir ;  I'll 
call  him,'*  instead  of  *  them  : '  manifest  errors.  There  is 
some  reason  for  believing  that  these  Germans  were  the 
Count  of  MOmplegart,  afterward  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
and  his  retinue.  He  visited  England  in  1592,  as  Mr.  Knight 
was  the  firet  to  show,  and  went  to  Windsor.  Mr.  Knight 
produces  an  order  ftt>m  Lord  Howard,  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, that  he,  the  German,  should  pay  nothing  for  his 
post  horses.  But  that,  thought  mine  Host,  supposing  this 
were  really  the  German  Duke,  hiu*dly  justified  those  of 
his  suite  in  running  away  with  the  animals.  The  date  of 
this  visit  cannot  be  received  as  an  argument  for  the  early 
production  of  the  play  ;  for  such  an  advent  would  be  dated 
nom  and  gossiped  about  in  a  town  like  Windsor  for  ten 
years  and  more. 

' '       "  they  must  come  off** .  —  pay,  oome  down,  •§ 

we  say. 

SOENB  IV. 

"       "  the  sun  with  cold  "  ;  —  The  folio  has  "  ^oW,"  a 

manifest  error,  which  Howe  corrected. 

p.  284.    "  and  takes  the  cattle  "  :  —  blasts,  bewitches. 

p.  286.  "  [Disguis'd  like  Heme,  &c.]  "  •  —  This  line  is  from  the 
quarto ;  it,  or  an  equivalent,  having  been  accidentally  omit 
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ted  from  the  folio,  as  appears  hj  Pope's  reply.  H$me  ia 
Home  in  the  quarto.  The  discrepancy  was  probably  caused 
by  the  similarity  of  the  MS.  o  and  e,  before  alluded  to. 

**  ouphes " :  —  •  Elf;'  <onphe,'  and  «oat*  have  the 

same  origin,  and  mean  prixnarily  *  a  goblin.' 

'*   some  diffuted  song  "  :  —  vague,  obscure.  We  use 

'diffuse'  with  somewhat  the  same  signification  nowadays. 

"       "  ft>-pinch  "  :  —  The  preposition  •  to '  was  used  as 

an  augmentative  comma  Jy  enough  by  our  early  writers. 

p  286.    "  and  in  that  trim  "  ;  —  The  ori^al  has  "  time^** 

which  Warburton,  Malone,  Collier,  Elnight,  and  othen, 
strangely  retain.  Theobald  proposed  *tire.'  Page  is 
speakmg  only  of  the  silk  which  he  is  to  buy,  and  it  is  also 
quite  in  Shakespeare's  manner  that  he  should  needy  repeat 
his  wife's  word  **  attire."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that 
he  is  continually  reminding  Slender  of  this  dress  in  which 
and  by  which  he  is  to  find  Anne,  Finally,  in  the  cone- 
qpondmg  passage  of  the  quarto,  when  iin.  Fiord  aaks, 
«  Who  will  buy  the  silkes  to  tyrw  the  bcnres  V*  Page  re- 
plies, —  referring,  it  will  be  seen,  only  to  the  tire,  and  not 
the  time:  — 

«  Tliat  win  I  do,  and  in  a  robe  of  white 
He  doath  my  daughter,  and  aduertise  Slender 
To  know  her  by  that  sign,  and  steal  her  thence." 

ScBmi  V. 

p.  288.    «  .Sim.   I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir."  —  This  qieeoh  Is 
erroneously  assigned  to  FcUetaff  in  Uie  folio. 

"  "  Ajr,  sir :  like  who  more  bold  ? "  —  This,  the  text  of 
the  foho,  has  been  generally  changed  to,  *  Ay,  Sir  Tike : ' 
&c.,  because  the  former  has  been  found  obscure,  and  the 
quarto  gives  **  I,  tike,"  &c.  But  the  original  text  seems 
to  be  a  vulgar  coUoquialisni,  quite  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare's day,  for  *  Who  is  like  to  be  more  bold  ? '  and  the 
quarto  is  more  likely  than  the  folio  to  be  in  error. 

p.  289.    "          three  Doctor  Fauatmet "  ;  —  The  Devil  8t  Dr. 

Faustus  —  the  first  publishing  firm  —  were  known  as  well 
in  Shakespeare's  time  as  they  are  now. 

p.  200.    "  primero  "  ;  —  &  game  at  cards. 

"       «•         to  say  my  prayers  "  :  —  These  words  are  found 

only  in  the  quarto ;  but  as  they  were  plainly  stricken  out 
by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  (for  otherwise  Faletaff't 
wind  "  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  rq)entanoe,) 
they  are  restored  to  th }  text,  unbracketed. 
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p.  391.  "  Without  the  shew  of  both ;  —  fat  Palstaff  •* :  —  Thii 
is  the  text  of  the  folio  wherein  the  pause  elegantly  suppliet 
the  place  of  the  miaeing  foot.  But  *  Wherein^*  having  been 
found  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  in  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage of  the  quarto,  was  inserted  by  Malone,  who  gave 
**  wherein  faX  Falstaff/'  a)id  has  been  very  generally  fol- 
lofwed.   The  second  folio  gave,  **^istSir  John  Falstaff." 

'  Ha  mother  ever  strong  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  even 
strong,"  an  error  which  Bowe  oonrected,  as  Steevens  did 
<•  dewote  "  for  *  denote,'  twelve  lines  below. 


ACT  FIFTH. 

SOBNB  XL 

p.  294.  <•  Remember, son  Slender, my  [daughter.]" :  —  The  foho 
has  neither  word  nor  point  after  my."  The  second  folio 
supplies  the  word  in  the  text,  which  is  very  probably  that 
which  the  author  wrote ;  but  Slender* $  *«  her  in  the  next 
speech,  he  being  Siendert  might  quite  possibly  refer  to  Armet 
even  although  her  father  did  not  actually  mention  her. 

SoxNB  IIL 

p.  295.   the  Wehh  devil,  Hugh    —  In  the  folio,  •*  Heme,'* 

which  manifest  error  Theobald  coirected. 

SCEITB  V. 

p.  296.    «•          who  can  blame  me  to  pisi  my  taUow'* :  —  A 

technical  phrase.  See  Ray's  Proverbs.  **  He  has  piss'd 
his  tallow. — This  is  spoken  of  bucks  who  grow  lean  after 
rutting  time,  and  may  oe  applied  to  men." 

//  My  doe  with  the  black  mm^"  :  —  See  Cottoo't  Ftryib 
Traceetie,  p.  104.    Ed.  1664. 

**  And  likewise  there  was  finely  put 
A  cushion  underneath  her  scut. 
There  as  she  sate  upon  her  crupper/'  ftc 

^  •*  potatoes — kisGing-comfits — enngoes": — Shake- 
speare may  have  meant  the  sweet  potato,  which  was  known 
in  England  long  before  the  common  potato ;  but  both,  ai 
well  as  the  eringo  root,  were  considered  aphrodisiac  Kiss* 
ing  comfits  were  perfumed  for  the  breath's  sake. 
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p.  296.    "          like  a  brib'd  buck    :  —  So  the  original,  which 

until  now  has  been  changed  to  **  bribe  buck."  But,  as  Mr. 
Singer  has  pointed  out,  a  brib'd  buck  was  a  buck  cut  up  to 
be  giyen  away  in  portions,  irom  the  old  French  bribett  — 
*  portions  or  fragments  of  meat  to  be  giyen  away.' 

p.  297.    "          the  fellow  of  this  walk  "  :  —  The  park-keeper, 

who  had  the  shoulders  of  the  buck  as  his  perquisite. 

"  "  Mrs.  Quickly,  as  the  Fairy  Quern  '* :  —  The  foUo  has 
no  stage  cUrcction  here.  This  is  substantially  that  of  the 
quarto,  which  brings  Mre.  Quiokly  in  as  the  Fainr  Queen. 
In  both  quarto  and  folio,  too,  Ihe  speeches  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  are  assigned  to  her  by  the  prefixes  **  Qui'*  and 
<*  Quic**  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  invariable  custom, 
•ince  Malone's  time,  to  bring  in  Arme  Page  as  the  Fairy 
Queen,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  speeches  of  that  char- 
acter in  the  pageant  were  left  in  the  mouth  of  Mre,  Qmck- 
ly.  This  inconsistency  was  avoided  by  Mr.  Collier,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harness,  by  giving  these  speech- 
es to  Mietreee  Anne ;  and  he  has  be^  followed  by  Messn. 
Yerplanck,  Halliwdl,  Hudson,  and  Singer.  Malone's  rea- 
son for  making  Arme  the  Queen  is,  that  **  our  author  "  (by 
the  lips  of  her  father  and  mother)  had  **  allotted  "  the  part 
to  her;  and  Mr.  Harness  and  Mr.  Collier,  finding  the 
speeches  of  the  Queen  unsuited  to  Mr;  Quickfy,  sujypose 
tnat  the  prefixes  *•  Qui."  and  «•  Quie"  are  errors  for  •  Qu,' 
as  the  abbreviation  of  *  Queen,'  To  set  aside  the  last  sug- 
gestion firet,  —  it  is  improbable  to  the  verge  of  impossibili- 
ty, that  Qui,  and  Quir..  «>w%r.iH  be  invariably  mispnnted  for 
Qu.,  in  both  quarto  and  fouo,  and  especially  as  there  was  a 
new  MS.  for  the  latter ;  and  as  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Fairy  Queen's  speeches  with  Mr$,  Quickly'e  dfturaoter,  so 
are  the  speeches  assigned  to  Pittol  and  Sir  Hugh  inconsist- 
ent with  their  characters.  But  that  is  of  no  consequence, 
for  they  were  all  assuming  parts,  and  speaking  what  was 
written  for  them;  and  they  played  in  loose  disguises 
and  with  masks,  as  we  learn  from  Fenton^e  speech  to  the 
Hoit,  Act.  rV.  Sc.  6.  Malone's  ground  for  the  change  is 
strangely  selected ;  because  the  determination  of  P<Mge  and 
Urt.  Page,  that  their  daughter  should  play  the  Fairy  Queen, 
IS  exactly  the  reason  why  she  did  not  play  it ;  fbr,  as  she 
assures  her  lover  in  her  letter,  of  which  he  gives  the  Hott 
an  abstract,  she  meant  to  deceive  both,  and  she  did  «>. 
She,  Fenton,  and  Mr$,  Quickly  arranged  that  matter  easily ; 
and  she  neither  wore  green  or  white,  nor  played  the  Fairy 
Queen. 

#  "  You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny." 

This  passage  is  thought  very  obscure ;  even  Mr.  Kdghtlv 
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confessing,  in  his  Fairy  Mythology^  that  he  finds  it  unin- 
telligible, after  all  *'  (this  **  after  '*  should  be  remembered) 
««that  the  commentators  have  written  about  it."  Mr 
Verplanck  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted.  Warburton,  act- 
ing on  such  a  supposition,  proposed  **  ouphen-hsai^^'*  (from 
*  ouphe,'  a  sort  of  fairy, )  and  he  has  been  followed,  among 
others,  by  Singer  and  Hudson.  Malone  supposes  that 
Shakespeare  "uses  heirxt  with  his  usual  laxity,  for  chU- 
dreny*"  and  Mr.  Halliwell  agrees  with  him.  But  Warburton 
made  all  the  trouble  by  his  remark  —  •«  why  orphan-A«ir«  f 
Destiny  to  tokom  they  succeeded  was  in  b^ing,"  —  which 
has  tinged  all  subsequent  reflections  upon  the  passage.  The 
fairies,  however,  were  not  Destiny's  heirs  or  children,  but  the 
inheritors  of  a  fixed  destiny.  Freed  ftcm  human  vicissi- 
tudes and  deprived  of  human  aspirations,  a  fixed  destiny 
was  the  estate  to  which  they  were  h<*irB,  not  the  being  to 
whom  they  succeeded.  Fairies  were  supposed  to  be  mortai, 
both  in  soul  and  body,  and  to  care  much  for  mortal  chil- 
dren and  little  for  their  own. 

p.  297.    to  Windsor  chimnej'S  shaU  thou  leap  "  ;  —  Mr. 

0)llier'8  folio  has  "  when  thon'st  leapt ;  "  and  Mr.  Singer 
does  not  scruple  to  cumber  the  line  with  an  extra  foot,  and 
read,  **  shalt  thou  having  leap^,"  —  saying  that  **  the  rhyme 
requires  leapt,**  But  •  swept,*  •  leapt,'  •  heap'd,'  &c.,  were 
pronounced  alike  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Thus  in  Coriol^ 
nttf,  Act  IL  Sc.  3  :  — 

**  The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  rmncept 

And  moimtainous  error  be  too  highly  heap*d,** 
The  wanting  t  is  of  too  little  consequence  to  justify  a  mu- 
tilation of  the  authentic  text  even  if  it  and  this  pronuncia- 
tion of  *  unswept'  were  not  confirmed  by  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  quarto  which  is  also  in  rhyme. 

u  And  when  you  finde  a  slut  that  lies  a  sleepe^ 

And  all  her  dishes  foule  and  roome  vamoept." 

p.  298.    "Where's  Beadf** —  In  the  folios,     Bede in  the 
quartos,  «« Pead,**    See  Introduction, 

"  Bein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy." 
The  folio  has  **  raise  up,"  which  many  editors  retain,  and 
would  have  to  mean,  •  elevate  her  fantasy,'  —  the  only 
meaning  it  can  have  except  *  stimulate.'  But  the  first  of 
these  interpretations  gives  the  line  a  sense  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  context,  because  dreams  of  whatever  charac- 
ter are,  and  have  ever  been,  considered  incompatible  with 
iound  sleep ;  and  the  second  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
cf  the  Scene,  which  is  directed  to  the  repression  of  "  un- 
chaste desire."  •  Fantasy '  here  does  not  mean  •  fancy, 
except  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  the  song,    Tell  me,  whert 
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if  fancy  bred  ? "  Its  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  first 
line  of  the  Fairies'  Song,  only  a  few  lines  bdow,  which 
explanation  by  the  author,  the  editors  seem  to  have  passed 
over.  Of  such  fuitasy,  Shakespeare  often  sgeaki,  as 
reined,  or  unreined :  as  £Qr  instance,  Meature  Jbr  Ueature^ 
▲ot  U.  Sc.  4  :  — 

**  And -now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein." 
Cftn  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  some  of  the 


Gives  way  to  in  repose ; " 
or  that  Warburton  was  right  in  suggesting  the  word  in 
the  text? 

p.  298     "  yiiima/yjEWiw*\-— This  word  «*p»M«"  miist  be 

pronounced  as  a  dissyllable ;  the  «  as  in  *  er,'  and  very 
Ug^tly  touched.   See  the  Note  on  Act  L  Sc.  4,  p.  811. 

p.  299,    •«  thou  wast  o'er-look'd  " :  —  by  a  witch  ;  and  so 

'bewitched.' 

"       «*  pinch  him  to  your  time  " :  —  Makme  here  added 

a  speech  which  the  quarto  assi^  to  Evant.  **  It  is  right, 
he  IS  full  of  lecherfes  and  iniquity."    See  Introduction. 

"       «  [Dtirmg  thit  tong,  Stc]  "  :     This  stage  diiectioQ  is 
substantially  fiom  the  quarto. 

p.  800.  «  Do  not  these/otry  oaJa  " :  —  Ifrt.  Page  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  branching  antlers  which  FalttqfhM  just  pulled  of!; 
which  might  well  be  called  *  fairy  oaks,'  especially  under 


thought  became  tlie  forest  better  than  the  town,  L  e.,  the 
heads  of  citizens.  There  has  been  much  discussion  u|ion 
the  passage,  in  consequence  of  a  misprint  in  the  first  folio, 
which,  by  one  of  the  commonest  errors  of  the  printing 
office  (such  as  made  *the  masses'  *them  asses')  gives 
"  fiure  yoakes  "  for  *  fairey  oakes.'  (•  Fairy  *  was  spelled 
in  all  manner  of  ways :  Milton  spells  it  *  faiery '  in  Vac. 
£r.,  1.  60.)  This  the  second  folio  changed  to  **  Mre  okes," 
which  reading  has  been  adopted  by  many  editors ;  but  it 
does  not  account  for  the  y  in  the  original.  Makne,  Singer, 
Knight,  Collier,  Hudson,  and  Halliwell  read  'fair  yoAos,* 
though  the  last  named  confesses  that  **  it  is  rather  dmcult 
to  account  for  the  application  of  the  term,"  and  such  of 
the  others  as  do  not  pass  over  the  difficulty  is  silence, 
endeavor  to  make  out  the  required  similarity  by  Idling  us 
that  the  yokes  of  horses  and  oxen  in  olden  time,  the  bows 
of  which  rose  above  the  beam  or  collar,  resembled  horns. 
Yes,  short,  smooth  horns  like  those  of  neat  cattle,  but  not 
high  branching  antlers,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to 
trees,  are  called  bois  in  French.    Besides,  although  ooAi 


«< 
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the  circumstances,  and  which 
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become  the  fortMi  better  than  the  to-^  yokes  do  not: 
they  are  in  place  in  streets  and  roads.  A  compositor's  put- 
ting a  space  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  y  has  made  all  this 
trouble. 

f>.  301.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  pkttnmet  ovfr  me*' :  —  That  is, 
<  points  out  my  deviations  from  rectitude : '  in  allusion  to 
the  censures  of  him  **  who  makes  fritters  of  English."  Ex- 
planation would  be  superfluous,  had  not  Johnson  proponed 
*pkiine,'  and  Fanner  *planet,'  and  others  expounded  the 
passage  as  meaning  *  Ignorance  weighs  me  down,  oppresses 
mei' 

p.  302.    <•  torepay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  afliiction":— 

Here  the  quarto  adds,  — 

«  Mn,  Ford,  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends ; 
Forgiue  that  sum,  and  so  weele  all  be  friends. 

Ford,  Well,  here  is  my  hand,  all's  forgiuen  at  last. 

FaL  It  hath  cost  me  well, 
I  haue  bene  well  pinched  anid  washed." 

"  *«  I  went  to  her  in  white  " :  —  The  folic  has  "  ffreen,"  and 
in  Mrt,  Page*%  two  following  speeches,  *«ioA^."  Pope 
made  the  necessary  change.  The  colors  named  in  the 
quarto  for  Ann«*i  (iress  are  red  and  white :  the  change  and 
the  confusion  in  the  folio  add  to  the  evidence  that  the  play 
was  revised  and  in  part  rewritten. 

p.  303.    **  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy.*'  — 

Here  the  quarto  adds,  — 

«  Eva.  Jeshu,  M.  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but  mame 
boys? 

Pope.  O,  I  am  vext  at  hart :  What  shal  I  do 

"       •«  or  unduteous  guile  " : — The  original  has  <«  title.'* 

Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  gives  the  word  in  the  text. 

p.  304,    "  must  be  embraced  "  :  —  The  quarto  adds,  — 

*<  Eva.  I  will  also  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wed- 
dings." 

These  passages,  and  others  from  the  quarto,  r^ected  by  the 
Poet,  are  given  in  these  Notes  only  because  they  had  fior 
a  long  time  a  place  in  the  received  text. 
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